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This  is  the  report  o£  a  study  funded  in  1979  to 
investigate  organizational  factors  important  to  producing  quality 
education  in  three  high-achieving  elementary  schools  with 
predominantly  poor  and  black  student  populations.  Research  techniques 
consisted  of  nonpart icipant  observation  and  study  of  documents  and 
school  routines  from  the  perspective  of  the  Organizational  Process 
Model.  Semi-structured  interviews  were  also  conducted  with 
principals,  teachers,  and  parents.  Findings  indicate  that  the 
"anomaly*^  of  success  in  these  schools  began  with  the  selection  of 
moderately  authoritarian  principals  who  generated  a  climate  of  high 
expectations  fo'r  student  performance,  mobilized  consensus  around 
achievement  as  the  highest  priority,  chose  functional  routines,  and 
were  willing  to  disagree  with  their  superiors  regarding  these 
choices.  The  most  important  functional  routines  were  (1)  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  student  discipline,  attendance,  and  parental 
conflict  through  publication  of  procedures  enforced  by  selective 
sanctions;   (2)  close  contact  with  and  supervision  of  teachers  and 
staff;    (3)  consistent  monitoring  of  students*  skill  mastery;  (4) 
involvement  of  parents  as  an  instructional  support  group;  (5) 
establishment  of  the  school  office  as  a  central  command  post;   (6)  use 
of  skill  mastery  grouping  as  a  means  of  placing  students  in 
self-contained  classrooms  modified  by  nongrading  and  team  teaching; 
(7)  expansion  of  the  school  day  by  using  subject,  preparation,  and 
after-school  periods  for  reinforcement ;   (8)   refusal  to  place  students 
in  classes  for  the  retarded  until  other  alternatives  had  been 
exhausted;  and  .(9)  refusal  of  additional  programs  which  would  consume 
regular  school  time.  (GC) 
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The  Problem;    Beliefs^  Definitions,  Goals  and  Directions 

Tne  massive  underachievement  of  black  students  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  is  well  documented. ^    Although  there 
have  always  been  schools  with  black  and/or  poor  students  demon- 
strating high  achievement  as  determined  by  standardized  test 
scores,  these  instances  have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 2    More  often  inner  city  schools  have  languished  at  the 
bottom  when  ranked  in  achievement  with  other  schools  in  the  same 
system.     The  high  achieving  predominantly  bla;ck  school  remains  an 
abashing  anomaly  which  frequently  embarrasses  responsible  school 
officials  who  do  not  raise  questions  about  the  failure  of  large 
numbers  of  other  predominantly  black  schools  where  the  majority' 
of  the  students  are  low  achieving. 

Many  explanations  have  been  given  for  black  underachievement 
as  a  group  phenomenon.     Five  main  categories  of  beliefs  from 
which  cause  statements  have  evolved  are:     (1)  blacks  are  genetically 
inferior  in  intelligence;-^  (2)  blacks  are  culturally  deprived  or 
their  cultural  conflicts  prevent  learning;^  (3)  blacks' families, 
homes  and  community  environments  are  deficient,  indifferent, 
unstimulating  and  immoral; 5     (4)  the  school  and/or  school  system 
are/is  inefficient,  underfunded  and  ineffective; 6  and,  (5)  the 
larger  social  order  dictates  through  its  value  system  a  racial 
caste/class  system  which  perpetuates  itself  through  the  schools.^ 

Since  racially  isolated  black  elementary  schools  where  black 
poor  students  were  scoring  at  or  above  the  national  norms  in 
reading  and  mathematics  on  standardized  achievement  tests  had 
been  discovered,  the  first  three  beliefs  could  not  apply.    We  were 
more  concerned  with  how  these  high  achieving  schools  could  exist 
when  others  similar  in  student  body  characteristics  and  community  . 
environments  apparently  could  not;  what  the  school  participants 
did  to  produce  this  aberration;  and  what  efforts  school  systems 
made  to  replicate  these  accomplishments. 
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Definitions 

It  seemed  important  to  us  that  the  responsible  educators  and 
interested  people  should  know  that  public  schools  could  be  more 
effective  in  elevating  achievement  among  the  black  poor  and  that 
the  means  could  be  efficient.    Barnard's  definitions  .of  efficient 
and  effective  are  used  here. 

When  a  specif ic  desired  end  is  attained,  we  shall  say 
that  the  action  is  "effective."    When  unsought  conse- 
quences of  the  action  are  more  important  than  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  end  and  are  dissatisfactory, 
effective  action,  we  shall  say  is  "inefficient." 
When  the  unsought  consequences  are  unimportant  or 
trivial,   the  action  is  "efficient. "8 

We  used  these  definitions  to  avoid  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
use  of  "effective  schools"  in  present  research.     In  this  study  the 
specific  desired  end  is  the  attainment  of  the  national  or  local 
norm  of  reading  and  mathematics  scores  on  standardized  tests  by 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  student  body  of  the  school.     Such  a 
school  is  effective.      If  the  routines  used  achieve  this  end,  they 
are  functional.     If  the  practices  which  occur  in  the  implementation 
of  these  routines  have  unsought  consequences  which  are  trivial, 
the  schools  are  judged  efficient. 

A  black  and/or  poor  school  where  such  high  ouhievement  is 
reached  may  not  be  an  effective  school  according  to  some  "criteria 
evident  in  the  literature.    Klitgaard  and  Hall9  produced  a  rigorous 
statistical  and  empirical  analysis  of  large  data  sets  on  school 
achievement  for  Michigan,  California,  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City.     They  used  normal  curves  reflecting  mean  scores  at  or  above 
grade  level.    They  showed  that  unusually  effective  schools  made  up 
two  to  nine  percent  of  all  schools  tested,  and  surfaced  unambiguous- 
ly and  consistently  in  the  Michigan  state  sampling  begun  in  1969.10 
Th^  distributions  of  school  achievement  scores  were  always  extremely 
tight,    once  non-school  blackground  factors  were  held  constant  in 
these  studies.     Klitgaard  and  Hall  disclosed  elitist  performance 
leaders  after  removing  background  biases  of  social  class.     On  the 
norming  curves,  these  schools  were  above  the  91st  percent ile.H 
This  is  not  what  is  meant  by  effective  or  high  achieving  schools  in 
this  study. 

Nor  is  Edmonds' definition  of  an  effective  school  consistently 
interchangable  with  our  definition  of  high  achieving.    He  does  not 
always  mean  schools  performing  at  or  above  grade  level  as  we  do  in 
this  study.     He  often  means  schools  which  have  success  rates  com- 
parable or  equal  to  middle  class  schools  in  the  districts  where  they  are 
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located.     Therefore,  if  85  percent  of  all  middle  class  students 
are  at  or  above  grade  level  on  achievement  tests,  then  schools 
serving  the  poor  would  perform  this  well  also.    Regardless  of 
student  social  class,  schools  should  perform  the  same  in  success 
rates.     Consequently,  schools  which  have  50  to  61  percent  of  their 
students  above  grade  level  in  New  York  City  were  classified  as 
"Improving  schools"  under  Edmonds'  criteria  and  evaluated  as  such 
when  their  socio-economic  status  (SES)  was  low. 


By  definition,  the  norm  sets  50  percent  of  the  population  test- 
ed above  grade  level  and  50  percent  below.     To  be  a  normal  school 
nationally  then,  a  school  merely  has  to  get  50  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents above  the  grade  level  mean  of  the  tests.    Edmonds  supercedes 
this  commonly  constructed  definition  of  a  norm.    Performance  and 
class  standards  define  his  effective  school.     Performance  standards 
were  derived  from  middle  class  schools'  achievement  tests  levels. 
Class  standards  insisted  on  making  poor  schools  do  as  well  as  middle 
class  schools. 12    por  the  two  to  nine  percent  upper  elites  in  the 
Michigan  testing,  Edmonds  substituted  highest  middle  class  outputs. 
Schools  were  classified  as  effective  for  purposes  of  discriminant 
analysis  if  above  the  75th  percentile  in  mean  verbal  achievement 
for  the  designated  subgroup  of  pupils  and  ineffective  if  below  the 
25th  percentile. 13 

Next,   the  empirical  validation  of  the  components  were  based  on 
skills  mastery  tests  administered  in  the  4th  and  7th  grades  in 
Lansing,  Michigan  only.     Testing  was  administered  in  the  Fall,  1977 
or  1978.     From  the  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  Study  (EEOS) 
Edmonds  claimed  that  he  found  in  the  Northeast  quadrant  of  the 
country  55  schools  which  displayed  consistently  high  achievement  for 
poor  people. 1^    Moreover ,  Frederiksen  and  Edmonds  classified  ineffec 
tive  schools  as  general,  having  effects  regardless  of  race  and  class 
and  discriminatory,  having  effects  because  of  race  and  class.  But 
effective  schools  come  only  in  one  category:     general.     The  logical 
counterpart,  discriminatory  effective  schools,  was  omitted. 
Obviously,   this  category,  schools  which  have  race  and  class  sensi- 
tivities and  which  performed  well  because  of  race  and  class  composi- 
tions, is  discriminatory.!^  Edmonds  and  Frederiksen  were  not 
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looking  for  the  schools  in  this  study:    schools  that  are  performing 
well  because  they  can  do  so  for  poor  black  students.    The  schools 
fall  more  into  the  omitted  category. 

v 

Goals  and  Models 

The  goals  of  this  study  are:     (1)  to  determine  the  organiza- 
tional factors  important  to  producing  high  achievement  (scores 
at  or  above  the  national  or  local  mean  on  a  standardized  test  in 
reading  and  ma'thematics  by  a  majority  of  the  students)     in  three 
predominately  black  K-S  elementary  schools;  and  (2)  to  identify 
any  differences  between  these    high  achieving  schools.  The 
Organizational  Process  Model  (OPM)  was  used  to  identify  the 
desired  ends  (goals)  for  each  school  and  their  priorities  and  to 
determine  to  what  extent  tne  schools  reached  these  goals.  The 
underlying  assumptions  of  the  OPM  are  as  follows: 

Government  leaders  can  substantially  disturb,  but 
not  substantially  control,  the  behavior  of  organiza- 
tions. '  • 

To  perform  complex  routines,  the  behavior  of  large 
numbers  of  individuals  must  be  coordinated  and 
coordination  requires  standard  operating  procedures 
(sop's)  or  rules  according  to  which  things  are  done. 
Reliable  performance  of  action  depends  upon  the 
behavior  of  hundreds  of  persons  and  requires  establish- 
ed programs. 

Governmental  behavior  can  be  understood  less  as  a 
result  of  deliberate  choice  as  outputs  of  large  organi- 
zations functioning  according  to  complex  routines. i^ 

Additionally,  unsought  consequences  of  established  routines, 
standard  operating  procedures,  repertoires  and  random  behavior 
(means)  were  examined  and  analyzed  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
they  were  satisfactory,  unimportant  or  trivial.    If  the  routine 
achieved  the  goals,  it  was  considered  functional.     If  it  did  not, 
it  was  classified  as  dysfunctional. 
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Such  an  organizational  model  differs  from  that  in  the  effective 
school's  research  wheru  there  is  an  unstated  organizational  model, 
generally,  a  military  model. Bright,  informed,  competent,  and 
aggressive  upper  echelons  command  and  cqntrol.     They  know  the 
strategies, tactics, and  battle  plans.     They  understand  how  to  win  the 
war  and  enforce  the  peace.    Mostly,  subordinates  lack  Competence 
and  skills;  do  a  highly  specified  division  of  labor,  consistently 
but  mechanically;  require  tight  chains  of  command,  compliance, 
coordination  and  control.    They  must  be  expected  to  be  where  they 
ought  to  be  (achieving  middle  class  rates  of  success)    when  the 
organization  wants  them  to  be  there  (every  year.)     The  war  is  between 
two  forces,  one  wanting  basic  skills  mastery  and  the  other  something 
else.     The  presiding  general  is  the  strong  principal  leader.  The 
strategies  are  direct  instruction  and  monitoring.    The  tactic  re- 
quires strongly  structured,  highly  ordered  and  precisely  used  build- 
ings, plants,  materials  and  time  allocation.     This  grand  strategy, 
while  it  ostensibly  can  come  in  various  styles,  in  fact, .projects 
only  one  manner  of  execution:     authority  exercised  for  an  outcome. 

Increasingly  evidence  shows  that  school  effectiveness  is  more 
a  multidimensional  concept.     Often  formulations  around  the  military 
model  are  vague  and  incompatible  with  known  performances  of 
principal  and  teacher  incumbent  roles,  and  splintered,  ill-focused 
managerial  and  administrative  functions  in  schools.     This  all 
suggests  that  the  model  may  be  more  deductive  than  inductive  from 
the  known  characteristics  of  schools  as  organizations. 18  More 
importantly,   its  reliability  presently  stands  without  strong  empirical 
groundings  .or  demonstrations.     So  while  the  model  may  challenge  present 
conceptualizations  and  constructs,  sufficient  clarity  with  firm 
behavioral  correlates  has  not  yet  surfaced,  while  an  army  of  doubters 
has  begun  to  question  key  sub-elements  and  structures  of  more  effective  . 
school  claims  for  this  military  model. 19 

This  study  views  the  generation  of  standardized  test  scores 
in  reading  and  mathematics  at  or  above  the  national  or  local  norms 
by  more  than  a  majority  of  black  poor  students  in  a  school  as 
effective  performance  although  the  researchers  fully "understand 
that  this  attainment  is  not  the  sole  criterion  for  quality  educa- 
tion.    This  perspective  was  adopted  because- of  the  chronic 
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failure  of  most  schools  servicing  these  clients  to  teach  them  how 
to  read  and  compute.    The  effective  schools  chosen  for  this  study 
are  grounded  in  a  multidimensional  concept:     effective  schools 
result  from  the  routines  in  place  at  a  given  time.    These  routine's 
are  created  by  the  school  actors  who  have  developed  a  consensus 
around  high  achievement  as  a  goal.     This  consensus  is  influenced 
by  a  strong  aggressive,  "take  charge"  leader  who  develops  routines 
which  lead  toward  the  adopted  goal.     School  actors  defer  to  this 
strong  aggressive,  "take  charge"-  leader  because  they  are  obligated 
by  his/her  assumption  of  responsibilities  which  further  the  means 
to  the  goal.    Although  certain  differences  exist  between  this 
study  and  other  effective  schools  research,  it  does  emanate  from 
cause-belief  statements  of  the  fourth  category  and  from  research 
on  desegregation  and  decentralization  grounded  in  beliefs  from 
category  five. 


The  Research;     Findings  and  Outcomes 

The  political  struggle  around  desegregation  and  decentraliza- 
tion obstructed  substantial  efforts  to  eliminate  the  underachieve- 
ment  of  black  and/or  poor  students  and  the  reviewed  research 
revealed  the  following  after-effects:     (1)     racially  isolated 
schools  remained  even  after  school  districts  desegregated;  (2) 
many  metropolitan  urban  areas  where  large  numbers  of  poor  blacks 
live  had  not  yet  desegregated  in  1979,  a  full  25  years  after  the 
Brown  Decision  of  1954;   (3)  in  many  desegregated  school  districts 
whites  fled  the  public  schools  leaving  a  laajority  black  public 
school  system;   (4)  the  elevation  of  achievement  in  desegregated 
school  settings  was  often  as  difficult  to  achieve  as  in  their 
segregated  counter  parts;  and  (.5)  the  side  effects  of  inadequate 
desegregation  practices  further  institutionalized  racism  in  the 
public  school  systems. 

Errors  in  desegregation  policy  and  strategy  are  due, 
according  to  some  theorists,  to  the  assumption  that  segregation 
and  not  racism  is  the  evil. 21    Racism  is  defined  here  as  the 
belief  that  human  races  have  distinctive  characteristics  which 
determine  their  respective  cultures,  involving  the  idea  that 
one's  own  race  is  superior  and  has  the  right  to  rule  others. 22 
As  a  result  of  these  errors,  desegregation  models  developed  into 
quota  systems  for  race  balancing  instead  of  paradigms  which  dealt 
with  equal  status  and  the  redress  of  prior  deprivation  which 
were  the  goals.     Generally,  desegregation  practices  stressed: 
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(.1)  white  majorities,  preferably  80/20;  (2)  one  way  busing,  blacks 
only;   (3)  closing  of  black  schools;  (4)  placement  of  blacks  in 
groups  by  testing;   (5)  increased  remedial  and  compensatory 
programs  for  blacks;  (6)  more  faculties  and  staff  or  special 
education,  primarily  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  socio- 
emotionally  disturbed;  (7)  the  firing  or  demotion  of  black  staff; 
and  (8)  an  increased  use  in  exit  testing  for  students  and  entry 
testing  for  teachers. 23 

Some  blacks  became  impatient  with  the  slow  progress  made  in 
desegregation  and/or  were  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  education  in  their  neighborhood  schools.    As  a 
result,  they  pressed  fox  community  control.    Their  contention 
was  that  they  could  acquire  a  better  education  for  their  children 
if  they  could  make  the  policy  for  the  institutions  which  affected 
them.     The  literature  reflected  this  struggle  and  its  effect  on 
the  problem. 2^    The  community  control  movement  peaked  with  the 
Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  Controversy  in  New  York  City  and  the  New 
York  City  teachers'  strike  of  1968,  heralding  the  decline  of 
this  option  for  the  black  community.     Although  several  cities 
experimented  with  various  forms  of  decentralization,  the  power 
to  make  policy  envisioned  by  the  initiators  of  the  movement 
rarely  materialized.    Under  decentralization,  the  authority  of 
the  central  office  administration  was  delegated  to  area  or  dis- 
trict officials  in  some  cases,  and,  in  others,  the  central. board 
shared  some  of  its  powers  with  local  boards.    But,  generally,  de- 
centralized units  could  not  hire  or  fire  or  negotiate  with  the 
Unions. 25    Nor  did  decentralization  bring  about  a  noticeable 
change  in  achievement  in  predominantly  black  poor  schools. 

In  1966,  James  S.  Coleman  produced  his  extensive  study. 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity ,   commissioned  by  Section  402 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.     The  major  finding  was  that  public 
schools  did  not  greatly  affect  learning  and  that  the  most  important 
variable  was  the  family  background  of  the  students. 26  However, 
buried  in  thb  report,  there  was  also  the  observation  that 
the  achievement  of  minority  pupils  depended  more  on  the  schools 
they  attended  than  did  the  achievement  of  majority  pupils. 27 

Not  much  attention  was  given  the  report  between  1966  and 
1971  since  the  larger  social  order  was  disturbed  by  the  community 
control  movement,  the  big  city  riots,  the  Vietnam  War  reaction, 
the  assassinations  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Malcolm  X  and  the 
Kennedys. 28    Many  arguments  pro  and  con,  however,  were  generated 
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during  the  Nixon  presidency  when  Moynihan  promoted  his  idea  of 
"benign  neglect"  which  projected  that  "school  reform  was  wasted 
on  the  poor  since  only  massive  intervention  in  their  lives  would 
ameliorate  the  intrinsic  disabilities  from  which  they  suffered. "29 
Before  and  during  this  time  literature  declaring  the  ineffectiveness 
and  inefficiency  of  inner  city  ip^^' \±c  schools  proliferated  ,30  and 
was  met  by  three  oppositional  streams:  the  Unions'  response  of 
More  Effective  Schools;  the  black  community's  quest  for  community 
control  and  quality  education;  and  social  scientists^  research 
on  black  and  poor  schools.     The  Unions'  notion  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  schools  could  produce  if  the  conditions  were  improved 
for  teachers  permitting  them  to  spend  more  time  on  instruction 
and  to  make  more  decisions  regarding  their  work  conditions. 31 
The  Unions^  More  Effective  Schools  idea  developed  simultaneously 
with  the  press  for  quality  education  in  northern  black  urban 
communities  during  the  1960's.     In  the  early  1970 's  social 
scientists  began  to  produce  a  growing  body  of  data  on  effective 
schools. 

Researchers  tried  to  discover  what  produced  a  school  where 
black  aT>,d  poor  children  learned.    Weber, Brookover,  et  al.,33 
and  Ho,o1^fer,34  indicated  that  unusually  effective  urban  schools  had 
many  common  characteristics.     The  three  studies  confirmed  the  belief 
that  the  students,  though  black  and  poor,  'could  and  would  master 
the  basic  skills.     They  revealed  that  the  effective  schools  used 
strategies  and  instructional  methods  which  emphasized  direct 
instruction.    Each  study  portrayed  a  principal  who  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  the  instructional  leadership  of  the  school. 

Weber's  study  schools  had  "strong  leadership"  in  that  the 
principal  was  instrumental  in  setting  the  tone  of  the  school; 
helping  decide  on  instructional  strategies;  and  organizing  and 
distributing  the  schools'  resources. 35    Additionally,  Edmonds 
found  that  "one  of  the  most  tangible  and  indispensable  character- 
istics of  effective  schools"  was  "strong  administrative  leadership, 
without  which  the  disparate  elements  of  good  schools"  could  be 
"neither  brought  together  not  kept  together. "36    Brookover  and 
Lezotte  found  that  the  principal  in  one  declining  school  was  very 
much  "public  relations"  oriented  and  made  a  very  strong  effort 
to  project  a  favorable  image  of  the  school.     They  described  him 
as  a  principal  who  considered  his  school  very  good,  praised  the 
cooperativeness  and  quality  of  his  staff  but  provided  no  signi- 
ficant supervision,  and  played  a  minor  role  in  directing  instruc- 
tional activities.     Teachers  there  tended  to  "run  their  own  show" 
and  to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do  in  the  classroom. 37 
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The  Principal  in  this  declining  school  did  not  give  a  high 
priority  to  achievement  in  math  and  reading  nor  any  basic  skills. 
Brookover  and  Lezotte  summarized  the  consequences  of  such  leader- 
ship as  follows: 

.  .   ..(1)  there  are  no  achievement  goals  set  and 
there  is  no  evaluation  of  the  level  of  mastery  in 
math  and  reading;  (2)  there  is  a  general  rejection 
of  any  accountability  of  student  achievement;  (3) 
the  level  of  achievement  is  determined  by  non-school 
factors  associated  with  the  children  and  their 
parents  and  the  home  environment;  the  teachers,  thus, 
have  very  low  expectations  and  they  assume  no  res- 
ponsibility for  successful  teaching  of  math  and  reading. 

Lezotte  and  Passalacqua  found  that  individual  buildings  accounted 
for  a  significant  amount  of  the  variance  in  measured  pupil  per- 
formance; however,  their  research  did  not  speak  to  the  factors 
operating  in  the  individual  building.     They  argued  for  future 
researchers  to  "consider  variables  which  are  descriptive  of  the 
leadership  style,  climate  and  instructional  strategies  operating 
in  the  individual  school  buildings. "39 

Some  researchers  have  related  these  variables  to  goals.  Fire 
stone  and  Herriott  attempted  to  identify  images  of  the  social 
organization  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  their  study. ^0 
The  two  images  used  were  the  rational  bureaucracy  and  the  natural 
system.     The  three  conceptual  domains  used  to  distinguish  the 
rational  bureaucracy  and  the  natural  system  were:  goals  consensus, 
centralization  of  control  and  the  extent  of  coordination.  They 
found  that  the  elementary  schools  were  more  like  rational 
bureaucracies  and  high  schools  more  like  natural  systems.  The 
rational  bureaucracy  was  a  formally  organized  social  structure 
with  clearly  defined  patterns  of  activities  in  which  every  series 
of  actions  was  functionally  related  to  the  goals  of  the  organiza- 
tion.    Rationality  came  from  interdependence  of  the  system's 
parts,  effective  coordination,  and  firm  enlightened  administratiirs 
By  contrast,  in  the  natural  system,  actions  were  not  clearly 
related  to  goals.     In  fact,  individual  interests  could  substitute 
for  goals  as  the  primary  motivating  force.    Then  interdependence 
would  be  reduced  and  control  would  be  dispersed. 

In  her  analytic  study  of  two  desegregated  junior  high 
schools  in  1967,  Metz  found  that  schools  make  choices  among  formal 
goals  or  exist  with  managed  or  unmanaged  conflict."^!    She  says: 
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And  they  must  reconcile  the  requirements  of  these 
formal  goals  with  the  requirements  of  maintaining 
order  among  the  students  and  support  from  the 
community,  a  task  which  .   .   .  often  requires 
sacrifices  of  the  formal  goals. 

In  her  study  the  problems  which  arose  around  achieving  these  goals 
seemed  to  be  the  lack  of  goal  consensus  among  the  teachers  and 
between  teachers  and  administrators,  the  lack  of  congruity  between 
structure  and  goals,  and  the  absence  of  mechanisms  for  communica- 
tion among  the  actors  in  the  institutions.    Metz  interpreted  order 
as  an  instrumental  goal  or  a  means  to  achieve  education  which  was 
the  end.     She  did  not  consider  both  education  and  order  as  formal 
goals. ^3 

Metz  did  point  out,  however,  that  principals  had  direct 
responsibility  without  direct  control  over  the  events  for  which 
they  must  answer-    She  interpreted  the  principals*   responses  as 
choices  between  two  goals:     to  support  and  encourage  diversity, 
experimentation  and  independence  among  both  teachers  and  students, 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  good  order.     For  the  accomplishment 
of  the  former  goals,  she  felt,  the  school  district  gave  the  princi- 
pals great  autonomy  in  administering  the  school;  but  for  the  latter 
there  was  little  support  and  few  resources. 

Edmonds^^  reported  in  the  New  York  State  Office  of  Education 
Performance  Review  Study  on  two  inner  city  New  York  City  public 
schools,  both  of  which  were  serving  an  analogous,  predominantly 
poor  public  population.    One  of  the  schools  was  high  achieving 
and  one  was  low  achieving.    The  differences  between  the  schools 
concerned  these  areas:   (1)  administrative  behavior,  policies  and 
practices  in  the  schools;  (2)  management,  instructional  routines 
and  standard  operating  procedures;  (3)  teacher  attitudes  toward 
the  students'   ability  to  learn;   (4)  teacher  expectations  for 
student  performance;   (5)  amount  of  time  spent  in  instructional 
activities;  and  (6)  degree  and  quality  of  assistance  given  by  the 
principal  to  teachers. 

Similarly,  the  Brookover  and  Lezotte  study  made  the  follow- 
ing observations:  (1)  improving  schools  emphasize  reading  and 
mathematics  goals  and  obiectives  while  declining  schools  give 
much  less  emphasis  to  them;   (2)  staffs  in  improving  schools  tend 
to  believe  that  all  of  the  students  can  learn  while  the  declining 
schools'  teachers  project  the  belief  that  students abilities 
are  low  and  that  they  cannot  master  the  objectives;  (3)  staffs  in 
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improving  schools  hold  higher  expectations  for  their  students  while 
those  in  declining  schools  feel  that  their  students  will  not  finish 
high  school  or  go  on  to  college;  (4)  staff  in  improving  schools 
take  the  responsibility  for  teaching  the  basic  reading  and  math 
skills  while  those  in  declining  schools  tend  to  displace  this 
responsibility  on  the  parents  of  the  students  thenselves;  (5) 
improving  schools  spend  more  time  on  the  basic  skills  than  do 
declining  schools;   (6)  improving  school  principals  seem  to  be  more 
assertive,  more  of  an  instructional  leader,  more  aggressive  discip- 
linarians and  more  take  charge  while  declining  school  principals 
tend  to  be  more  permissive  and  to  emphasize  informal  and  collegial 
relationships  with    teachers;  (7)  teachers  in  improving  schools 
are  generally  less  satisfied  than    teachers  in  declining  schools; 
(8)  there  seems  to  be  less  overall  parent  involvement  in  the 
improving  schools  although  improving  schools  have  a  higher  level  of 
parent  initiated  involvement;  and  (9)  improving  schools  are  not 
characterized  by  a  high  emphasis  upon  paraprof essional  staff  nor 
heavy  involvement  of  regular  teachers  in  the  selection  of  students 
to  be    placed  in  compensatory  education  programs;  the  declining 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have  a  greater  number  of 
different  staff  involved  in  reading  instruction  and  more  teacher 
involvement  in  identifying  students  who  are  to  be  placed  in  com- 
pensatory education  programs.^^ 

Edmonds*  research^^  showed  effective  schools  which  shared 
a  climate  where  all  personnel  had  to  be  instructionally  effective 
for  all  pupils.    He  urged  a  search  for  answers  to  these  questions: 
"What  is  the  origin  of  that  climate  for  instructional  responsi- 
bility?   If  it  dissipates,  what  causes  it  to  do  so?    If  it  remains, 
what  keeps  it  functioning?"    He  remarked  that  the  effective 
school  is  "anxious  to  avoid  things  that  don't  work  and  committed 
to  implementing  things  that  do."    Edmonds  posited  that  effective 
schools  for  the  black  and  the  poor  had  a  climate  of  expectation 
where  all  children  were  permitted  to  learn i     they  were  orderly 
without  being  rigid;  quiet  without  being  oppressive  and  conducive 
to  learning.    Essentially,  effective  schools  had  learning  goals  for 
all  of  the  children  they  served  and  some  means  for  asserting 
whether  or  not  they  had  been  achieved. 

Edmonds  ended  his  review  on  an  interesting  note.    He  said 
the  following: 

.   .   .  whether  or  not  we  will  ever  effectively  teach 
the  children  of  the  poor  is  probably  far  more  a  matter 
of  politics  than  of  social  science  and  that  is  as  it 
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should  be.    It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  what  is 
left  of  this  discussion  are  three  declarative  state- 
ments.   We  can  whenever,  and  wherever  we  choose, 
successfully  teach  all  children  whose  schooling  is  of 
interest  to  us.    We  already  know  more  than  we  need  in 
order  to  do  this.    Whether  we  do  it  mxst  finally  de- 
pend on  how  we  feel  about  the  fact  that  we  haven't  so 
far. ^8 

To  be  sure,  the  public  school  is  a  part  of  a  vast  political  system 
where  groups  with  vested  interests  war  over  scarce  resources. 
These  groups  consist  of  parents,  administrators,  citizens  and  poli- 
ticians, teachers  and  students.    Often  their  cause-effect  beliefs 
do  not  match  and  are  irreconcilable. 

Studies  of  teachers  produce  contradictory  results  also. 
Some  studies  reveal  them  as  conservative,  individualist  and 
oriented  toward  the  present. ^9    They  seem  to  believe  that  they 
are  the  essential  catalysts  for  student  achievement  "and  "that 
teacher  leadership  stands  at  the  center  of  this  benign  and 
desirable  activity."    They  are  "terribly  uncertain  about  their 
ability  to  achieve  their  goal  of  education  of  every  child. 
This  means,  then,  that  teachers  expect  for  some  children  not  to 
learn  and  accept  the  possibility  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
deal  with  them.    This  characteristic  militates  against  the  need 
for  high  expectations  for  every  child. 

Other  studies  suggest  that  students  shape  teachers'  present 
expectations  and  behaviors,  work  orientations  and  work  performances. 
Brookover,  et  al.,displayed  reciprocal  exchanges  and  commitments 
occurring  around  instruction  and  learning  between  teacher  and 
student  from  mutual  expectations*  and  satisfactory  performances 
toward  each  other. These  expectations  and  resulting  actions 
form  fixed  teacher  beliefs  about  student  potential  and  performance, 
generate  climate,  standards  and  requirements.    This  challenges 
Lortie's  conception  of  the  singular,  highly  individualistic, 
strongly  independent  and  autonomous  teacher  who  is  not  influenced 
by  the  dialectic  of  her  students  social  and  cultural  character- 
istics and  responses  to  them.    Brookover,  et  al. ,  argue  that  no 
such  untouched  teacher  prevails  since  teachers  react  and  are 
influenced  by  the  students  before  them,  by  the  shared  values  they 
hold  with  other  teachers  on  school  and  students  and  by  the  school 
social  system. ^2    In  upper  class  schools  with  low  achievement, 
this  is  especially  noticeable  since  teachers  still  act  as  if  every" 
one  is  educable  to  the  genius  level  and  they  create  open  systems 
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for  differential  and  accelerated  performances.    No  one  is  written 
off.    Yet,  in  poorly  performing  schools,  groups  are  written  off. 
Clearly,  in  Brookover,et  al.,  teacher  behavior  remains  anchored  to 
the  school s  social  system  where  it  occurs  and  ia  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  social,  cultural  and  structural  characteristics 
of  these  discrete  school  settings.    Lortie's  universal  claims 
grounded  in  strong  isolation,  individualism  and  increasing  conser- 
vative independence  would  not  be  supported  by  the  premises  of 
Brookover,  etal. 

However,  there  may  be  an  answer  to  this  seeming  contradiction. 
Teachers  are  affected  as  zaich  by  the  structure  of  their  organiza- 
tions as  by  their  students.    Successful  schools  and  programs  seemed 
to  be  characterized  by  spe^^lfic  and  clearly  stated  curricular 
goals. When  these  are      tsent  the  routines  established  to 
achieve  them  differ  froir.       se  present  in  a  school  where  this  is 
not  the  case.     Clearly,  »ver,    etal.,  could  be  referring  to 

the  former  condition  wY  .    i^c  "ie  describes  the  latter. 

Teachers  do  organize  learning  in  different  ways  compatible 
with  their  work  imperatives  and  idiographic  needs  unless  deterred. 
They  favor  some  children  over  others  and  discriminate  in  many  ways 
as  Lightfoot  and  Carew  found. They  saw  teachers  who  needed 
structure  and  symmetry  in  the  organization  of  their  work  and  so 
presented  reading  skills  through  grouping  techniques  for  that 
reason. 55    They  observed  teachers  who  discriminated  in  favor  of 
black  students,  giving  them  more  time  and  attention  in  the  form  of 
more  positive  reinforcement  and  more  positive  responses  to  their 
requests. 56    They  saw  a  teacher  who  was  not  much  interested  in 
reflecting  on  her  own  behaviors  or  attending  to  the  motivations 
of  others  but  who  led  an  adult  life  very  much  influenced  by  her  own 
childhood  experiences .57    The  work  of  Lightfoot  and  Carew  inter- 
faced with  that  of  Lortie  in  emphasizing  the  teacher's  tendency 
to  make  decisions  based  on  his/her  own  life  experiences  rather 
than  on  any  body  of  knowledge  or  information .58 

Likewise,  Lightfoot  and  Carew  saw  random  teacher  behavior, 
preferences  and  selective  biases  which  would  not  be  supported  by 
Brookover,   et  al.    Brookover *s  premise  predicts  that  something 
in  these  schools  produced  these  consistent  selective  praises, 
rewards  and  punishments  of  students.    Within  a  school,  Rist,59 
and  Leacock,°0  would  suggest  that  these  were  elements  of  shared 
teacher  secrets  about  students;  these  were  passed  on  over  grades. 
So  the  line  on  a  student  fixed  how  present  and  successive  teachers 
treated  him  or  her.    Lortie,  Lightfoot  and  Carew,  then,  are  not 
entirely  compatible  with  Brookover,  Rist  and  Leacock.    One  inter- 
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pretation  of  this  incompatibility  is  the  effect  of  the  structure 
of  the  school  on  teacher  behavior.     In  schools  where  teachers  set 
the  goals  individually  Lortie,  Lightfoot  and  Carew  may  be  correct. 
Where  the  goals  are  set  in  other  ways,  they  may  be  incorrect. 

Lortie  claims  in  fact  that  basic  teaching  techniques  have 
been  extremely  slow  to  change  and  the  organization  of  te^£her  tasks 
has  undergone  limited  modification  since  colonial  times.  In 
his  study  the  beliefs  and  preferences  expressed  by  his  subjects 
suggested  individualistic  teachers  who  wanted  more  elbow  room  to 
practice  their  craft,  but  for  whom' the  state  of  the  craft  did  not 
come  under  review. ^2    He  found  also,  that  teachers  prefer  "class 
room  tasks  over  organizational  tasks  and  classroom  claims  over 
organizational  initiation. "63    Under  such  conditions  the  possibility 
of  the  displacement  of  organizational  goals  by  personal  goals 
increased. 

In  Leiter's  analysis  of  perceived  teacher  autoncrmy  he  observes 
that  the  level  of  competition  among  school  actors  over  the  choice 
of  school  goals  or  directions  directly  affected  factors  which  ex- 
plained teachers'  perceptions  of  their  autonomy."^  In  order  to 
generate  consensus  around  school  goals,  he  suggested  a  high  level 
of  control  and  effective  coordination.     Coordination  was  necessary 
to  eliminate  individual  behavior  which  proved  counterproductive 
for  collective  ends  and  particularly  important  to  counteract  tha 
tendency  for  teachers  to  pursue  their  own  private  goals.  Two 
factors  identified  by  Leiter  as  favoring  this  tendency  were:  (1) 
teachers'  incomplete  professional  training  and  socialization 
which  does  not  assure  their  dedication  to  a  common  set  of  goals  or 
their  subscription  to  a  common  set  of  operating  procedures;  and, 
(2)  the  schools'  physical  arrangement  which  supports  private  goal 
pursuit. 6^ 

These  tendencies  often  prescribed  a  certain  condition  of 
communication  between  parents  and  teachers.    Ogbu  described  the 
relationship  between  parents  and  teachers  in  his  study  as  a  patron- 
client  arrangement  where  the  teachers  saw  themselves  as  render- 
ing a  service  by  teaching  the  parents'  children,  thereby  helping 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  children,  and  the  teachers  expected  the 
parents  to  reciprocate  by  demonstrating,  according  to  the  teachers, 
criteria,  gratitude,  interest  and  cooperation.     This  patron-client 
relationship  made  meaningful  communication  difficult  especially 
when  the  parents  maintained  that    teachers'  services  were  rewarded 
by  salary,  fringe  benefits,  and  other  retributions.  Although 
they  acknowledged  the  services  of  the  teachers,  they  did  not  accept 
the  teacher  designated  obligations. 
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In  his  study,  Ogbu  saw  teachers  as  the  representatives  of  the 
dominant  group  in  power  and  the  parents  as  member^  of  a  powerless 
minority.     In  this  unequal  partnership  the  teachers  defined  parents 
and  their  participation  in  the  teacher-parent  interaction.  The 
parent  played  the  role  of  a  client  to  escape  being  blamed  for  what 
he/she  saw  as  the  teacher's  responsibility. 67    Ogbu  concluded  that 
subordinate  minorities  continue  to  have  a  high  proportion  of 
school  failures  because  the  factors  that  produced  this  form  of 
adaptation  still  exist:     (1)  inequality  of  educational  rewards 
still  exists  and  subordinate  minorities  still  regard  their  "struggl 
for  equality"  as  a  priority  over  hard  work  at  school;   (2)  the 
folk  and  scientific  definition  of  subordinate  minorities  as 
mentally  inferior  or  culturally  inferior  to  whites,  both  in 
school  and  occupational  placement,  remains  an  important  element 
in  American  culture  today;   (3)  and  the  schools  have  not  changed 
their  treatment  of  subordinate  minorities  because  their  actions 
are  determined  by  the  ideas  and  policies  of  the  dominant  group. 68 

As  stated  earlier  Lortie  tends  to  support  Ogbu's  claim  in  his 
description  of  continuity  in  teaching,  and  he  is  not  optimistic 
about  change.    He  says: 

We  should  learn  more  about  the  mechanisms  school 
boards  and  administrators  use  in  deflecting 

pressures  they  do  not  welcome.     There  are  indica-   

tions  that  large  school  systems  sometimes  use  new 
approaches  in  showplace  schools  while  resisting 
their  widespread  adoption.    This  tactic  can  "cool 
out"  enthusiasts  until  their  ardor  has  waned. 
Another  device  is  to  change  the  rhetoric  of  school 
practice  while  leaving  the  substance  intact;  some 
school  systems  proclaim  commitment  to  "team 
teaching"  when  in  fact  they  are  merely  taking 
public  notice  of  voluntary  patterns  of  cooperation 
which  have  existed  among  teachers  for  seme  time. 
Where  resistance  cannot  be  overcome,  we  can  expect 
that  research  development  efforts  will  falter  as 
support  is  withdrawn.     One  might  hypothesize  that 
the  movement  toward  change  will  have  to  be  erratic, 
not  linear.    The  forces  of  change  and  resistance 
will  probably  interact  contrapuntally . 

Lortie  confirms  through  his  expectations  the  impact  of  the  values 
of  the  larger  social  order  on  the  social  system  of  public  schools. 
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In  a  later  study,  Ogbu  develops  a  thesis  to  account  for  the 
effect  of  such  values  on  the  educational  outcomes  of  black  youth. 
He  states  that  "lower  school  performance  and  lower  educational 
attainment  are  functionally  adaptive  to  minorities*  ascribed 
inferior  social  and  occupational  positions  in  adult  lifej'70  As 
the  study  shows,  "blacks  do  not  occupy  inferior  social  and  occupa- 
tional positions  in  American  society  because  they  lack  the 
educational  qualifications  for  desirable  ones;  rather,  the  ex- 
clusion of  blacks  from  the  more  desirable  social  and  occupational 
positions  is  because  of  their  caste  like  status  and  is  the  major 
source    of  their  academic  retardation."^^ 

His  study  shows  how  American  society  rewards  blacks  and  whites 
with  the  same  educational  qualifications  differentially,  and 
names  this  differential  reward  system  as  the  prime  contributor 
to  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  in  their  reading  perfor- 
mance.^2    He  attempts  to  show  how  public  school  systems  reinforce 
inferior  education  for  black  and  superior  education  for  whites 
in  many  subtle  uc.ys:   (1)  the  patron-client  relationship  which 
prevents  a  mutual  understanding  of  children's  academic  problems 
and  what  to  do  about  them,  since  in  such  an  arrangement,  the 
parents*  views  and  ideas  about  the  child  are  unimportant;  (2)  the 
system  of  teacher  evaluations  of  children's  classroom  performances 
which  prevents  children  from  learning  how  their  efforts  are  related 
to  the  reward  system  of  marks  and  consequently  inhibits  their 
acquisition  of  good  study  or  work  habits;   (3)   the  use  of  mis- 
classification,  testing  and  ability  grouping;   (4)  biased  textbooks 
and  curriculum;  (5)  a  clinical  definition  of  black  academic 
problems  arising  from  school  personnel's  belief  that  the  nature  of 
black    families  and  neighborhoods  is  responsible  for  the  many 
black  problems  in  school;  and  (6)  a  socialization  mechanism  which 
develops  the  personal  qualities  of  dependence,  compliance  and 
manipulation  in  black  students  and  those  of  independence,  initia- 
tive, industriousness  and  individualistic  competitiveness  in 


These  characteristics  of  teachers  in  the  public  school  system 
seem  ominous  for  black  students.    Additionally,  Ogbu's  description 
of  the  system  and  the  macroenvironment  bids  foreboding  as  well. 
Attempts  at  changing*  the  macroenvironment  through  desegregation 
and  decentralization  have  not  been  rewarding  and  certainly  this 
is  an  indication  that  Lortie's  assessment  and  Ogbu's  diagnosis 
should  be  considered  seriously  in  any  research  on  this  problem. 


whites. 
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Summary 

The  problem  of  the  massive  underachievement  of  black  and  poor 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  and  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  conditions  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
condition  motivated  this  research.    Our  review  of  the  literature 
pointed  out  what  was  known  and  what  we  needed  to  know.     From  this 
, review  we  decided  that  our  purpose  would  be  to  identify  black 
schools  where  the  outcome  had  been  high  achievement  in  reading 
and  mathematics  as  determined  by    scores  on  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests  at  or  above  the  national  and/or  local  norms  in  reading 
and  mathematics  as  received  by  a  majority  of  the  students;  to 
determine  the  organizational  factors  contributing  to  this  outcome; 
and,  to  isolate  any  differences  in  these  factors  among  these  schools. 

The  literature  led  us  to  classify  our  schools  as  discriminatory 
effective  schools  which  performed  well  because  of  their  race  and 
class  compositions.     In  our  attempt  to  understand  these  schools, 
we  found  that  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  equal  educational 
opportunity  had  created  bias  which  culminated  in  the  drive  for 
desegregation  and  community  control.    However,  frustrated  by  the 
failure  of  both  pursuits,  activists  and  educators  became  more  interest- 
ed in  quality  education  in  effective  schools. 

Research  on  effective  schools  focused  on  strong  leadership 
but  failed  to  speak  to  the  routines  and  daily  activities  of  the 
leader  and  staff •     Studies  pointed  to  the  importance  of  individual 
buildings  but  did  not  explain  how  their  operation  made  a  difference. 
Goals,  consensus,  control  and  coordination  as  well  as  the  characteris- 
tics of  staff  and  principal  were  stressed  in  different  works;  however, 
much  of  the  research  called  for  more  examination  of  the  factors  in- 
fluencing the  origin  of  the  climate  of  instruction,  the  buildings 
where  this  climate  occurred  and  the  activities  of  the  staff  and 
principal. 

In  short,  there  was  the  need  to:     (1)  secure  more  data  on  the 
activities  and  routines  of  the  principals  and  teachers;  (2)  determine 
their  goals,  attitudes,  expectations  and  characteristics;  (3)  explore 
their  relationship  with  the  parents,  community  and  the  central  office 
administration;   (4)  characterize  the  climate  of  the  school,  the 
interaction  patterns  between  teachers  and  principal,  among  teachers, 
teachers  and  students,  and  among  students;   (5)  describe  the  discip- ' 
line  procedures,  pjid  instructional  routines;  and,   (6)  link  all  of 
these  phenomena  with  outcomes  (the  elevation  of  achievement  and  the 
establishment  of  discipline).)     Since  we  were  concerned  with  out- 
comes, we  sought  a  theoretical  framework  which  would  provide  a  lens 
for  such  a  focus  and  a  methodology  which  would  permit  accurate 
and  detailed  description. 
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Chapter  II 

The  Conceptual  Framovorks    A  Guido  to  the  Study 

The  cauBo-bollof  atatementa  undorgirding  effective  schools' 
research  demanded  a  change  in  the  unit  of  study  from  the  indivi- 
dual student  to  the  school,    But»  Just  what  do  principals »  teachers 
parents,  students  and  interested  community  activists  do  in  high 
achieving  predominantly  black  schools?    Since  previous  investi- 
gators pointed  to  this  question  as  a  guide  for  future  research, 
out  task  was  to  describe  the  activities  in  which  the  actors  en- 
gaged^  and  the  relationships  which  they  maintained  with  each  other 
and  other  power  groups,  such  as  central  office  personnel  and 
board  members.    What  information  did  we  need  to  give  these  des- 
criptions?   How  would  we  go  about  getting  this  Information? 
What  paradigm  would  provide  the  conceptual  framework  necessary 
to  complete  this  work? 


The  Purpose 

In  order  to  determine  the  organizational  factors  important 
to  high  achievement  in  the  predominantly  black  school,  the  study 
had  to  describe  and  analyze  this  school  from  a  cultural  perspec- 
tive making  the  work  an  ethnography.    Ethnography  is  the  task  of 
describing  a  particular  culture,  according  to  Spradley  and  McCurdy. 
Each  school  in  this  study  is  the  general  style  of  life  for  the 
culture  exhibited  by  the  actors  in  the  environment.    Some  use 
culture  to  mean  everything  that  has  been  produced  and  learned  by 
a  group  of  people.    Wallace  defines  culture  as  the  complex  whole 
which  includes  knowledge,  belief,  art,  morals,  law,  custom  and 
any  other  capabilities  and  habits  acquired  by  man  as  a  member  of 
society. 2    Spradley  and  McCurdy  use  the  term  to  mean  the  knowledge 
people  use  to  generate  and  interpret  social  behavior.    They  see 
ethnography  as  not  merely  an  objective  description  of  people  and 
their  behavior  from  the  observer's  point  of  view  (etic  view)  but 
a  systematic  attempt  to  discover  the  knowledge  a  group  of  people 
have  learned  and  are  using  to  organize  their  behavior  (emic  pers- 
pective) .3 

Wallace  classifies  the  long-standing  dispute  among  anthropo- 
logists over  the  merits  of  emic  and  etic  views  in  ethnographic 
description  as  one  over  a  behaviorisLic  versus  a  cognitive  defini- 
tion of  culture,  describing  behaviorists  as  those  who  explain 
behavior  by  reference  to  one  or  another  model  of  directly  observabl 
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otimulus-responae-roinforcemont  sequences  and  the  cognitive 
theorists  as  those  who  explain  it  in  terms  of  a  schemata  stored 
in  the  brain  as  a  result  of  learning  and  inferable  from  perfor- 
mance and  verbal  report.^    Agar  explains  the  cognitive  approach 
further.    For  him  the  substonce  of  ethnography  includes  the  direct 
observations  of  behavior  in  its  natural  context. ^    The  difference 
between  the  ethnographer  and  the  group  members  is  one  of  knowledge 
or  cognition.    The  group  members  share  some  body  of  knowledge  which 
interprets  the  environment.    The  ethnographer's  task  is  to  acquire 
new  knowledge  that  enables  him/her  to  understand  the  behavior  of 
the  group  members.    A  description  of  that  knowledge  will  be  cen- 
tral in  an  ethnographic  description  of  the  group. ^ 

One  way  to  gather  new  knowledge  about  the  meaning  of  a  sign 
or  form  is  to  define  the  category  (a  set  or  any  collection  of 
discriminably  distinct  entities)  labelled  by  the  sign  or  form. 
This  can  be  done  by  listing  all  the  members.    To  specify  the 
meaning  of  "student",  one  would  have  to  list  all  the  individual 
members.    This  procedure  results  in  what  logicians  call  an 
extensional  definition.      It  can  also  be  done  by  specifying  a 
rule  whereby  one  could  Judge  whether  or  not  something  is  a 
member  of  the  category.    This  method  of  defining  a  category  is 
called  an  intensional  definition.    To  do  this  the  ethnographer 
notices  which  properties  or  attributes  are  shared  by  all  the 
members . 7 

Using  these  definitions  and  concepts,  we  probed  the  litera- 
ture for  a  model  which  would  provide  the  organizational  ideas 
necessary  for  relating  these  different  perspectives.    The  search 
for  a  conceptual  framework  started  after  the  decision  had  been 
made  to  use  the  school  as  the  unit  of  analysis  and  ethnography 
as  the  means  for  producing  the  information,  leaning  toward  the 
cognitive  approach  and  intensional  definitions.    The  next  step 
was  to  discover  the  model  and  to  operationalize  ethnography. 

Organizational  Theory 

This  task  was  not  easy  since  the  literature  on  organizational 
theory  is  unclear  about  the  nature  of  organizations.    Many  criti- 
cisms had  been  made  of  the  structural  perspective  of  organizations 
and  the  failure  of  this  conceptual  framework  to  consider  organiza- 
tional processes,  strategic  choices  and  power  relationships. 8 
Yet,  structure  and  goals  seemed  eminently  important  to  the  studv 
of  high  achievement. 9    Both  Metz  ^0  and  Firestone  and  Herriott^^ 
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stress  goals  and  structure,  the  former  noting  incongruity  between 
the  two  and  the  latter  citing  their  variations  in  different  schools. 
Firestone  and  Herriott  found  that  elementary  schools  were  more 
like  rational  bureaucracies  than  high  schools  which  were  more 
natural  systems.     This  view  of  organization  stems  from  the  work 
of  Weber  •'•^  and  defines  a  bureaucracy  as  a  formally  organized 
social  structure  with  clearly  defined  patte'ms  of  activities  in 
which  every  series  of  actions  is  functionally  related  to  the 
goals  of  the  organization.    Wolcott  mitigated  the  argument  in 
this  way: 

I  find  it  genuinely  useful  to  think  about  the  utility 
and  need  for  bureaucracies  as  an  administrative  form 
of  social  organization  In  complex  societies,  in  contrast 
to  the  constant  but  ritual  din  made  by  those  who  channel 
their  energies  toward  pointless  plotting  about  how  to 
overthrow  or  eliminate  them.     Such  administrative 
structures  are  prerequisite  to  organizing  human  activi- 
ties in  complex  urban  settings  where  the  absence  of 
interpersonal  coimnttments  precludes  other  modes  of 
social  organization-kinship  structures  or  local  groups- 
from  serving  as  viable  alternatives.    Our  efforts  should 
be  directed  at  keeping  our  bureaucracies  effective  rather 
than  merely  lamenting  our  dependence  on  them  or  arguing 
that  they  are  incapable  of  being  Improved. -^^ 

Thompson  provides  some  concepts  to  understand  the  contingency 
structural  model"  which  attempts  this  improvement.    He  views  the 
organization  in  terms  of  technology,  domain,  structure  and  task 
environment;  its  chief  problem  is  dealing  with  uncertainty  by  the 
utilization  of  norms  of  rationality. 1^    For  him  instrumental  action 
is  derived  from  man's  expected  outcomes  and  his  beliefs  about 
cause  and  effect  relationships.    Technology  or  technical  rationa- 
lity is  the  means  to  the  production  of  these  outcomes  by  actions 
based  on  his  beliefs.     On  the  other  hand,  organizational  rationa- 
lity is  the  combination  of  technological  activities  plus  inputs 
and  outputs.    Organizational  rationality  must  face  constraints 
.contingencies  and  variables  in  the  total  environment  in  which  it 
is  located. 

Thompson  defines  the  domain  of  an  organization  as  the 
technology  included,  the  population  served  and  the  services 
rendered.     The  segmentation,  departmentalization  or  internal 
differentiation  and  the  patterning  of  relationships  are  what  he 
calls  structure.     The  task  environment  includes  those  "parts"  of 
the  environment  which  are  relevant  or  potentially  relevant_.,to 
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goal  setting  and  goal  attainment .15    Organizations  seek  to  manage 
any  dependency  determined  by  the  domain  through  the  minimization 
of  the  power  that  elements  of  the  task  force  environment  hold  over 
them.     Organizations  must  aliso  deal  with  their  problems  of  inter- 
dependence.   Thompson  claims  that  organizations  seek  to  acquire 
power  over  dependencies  through  cooptation,  cooperation  and  con- 
tracting while  interdependency  is  managed  through  coordination  and 
hierarchy. 16    when,  however,  parts  of  the  organization  are  inter- 
dependent with  organizations  not  subordinated  to  it,  structures 
are  created  to  adjust  or  adapt  to  these  uncontrolled  constraints 
and  contingencies  or  "exogenous  variables. "17    Thompson  calls 
these  structures  boundary  spanning  components. 18 

But,  critics  say  that  both  the  rational  bureaucracy  and 
structural  contingency  models  are  "in  fact  a  rational  model  of 
administrative  behavior. "1^    They  argue  that  organizations  are 
often  irrational  because  people  are  irrational;  consequently, 
they  do  not  always  follow  means  which  lead  to  the  goals  which 
they  profess.     Zey-Ferrell  says  about  these  people: 

...they  have  incomplete  information;  they  have  an 
incomplete  list  of  alternatives;  and  they  do  not 
always  know  the  relationships  between  organizational 
means  and  ends.    Planning  is  difficult  and  often 
impossible  because  of  unexpected  and  uncertain  events 
internal  and  external  to  the  organizations. 20 

Zey-Ferrell*s  observations  are  heightened  by  Simon* s  organizational 
theory  which  develops  the  concept  of  "bounded  rationality . "21 

Simon  posits  that  mankind  can  never  know  all  of  the  alterna- 
tives available  for  problem-solving  since  an  infinite  set  of 
knowledge  is  never  existent;  therefore,  the  ability  to  generate 
alternatives  and  process  information  is  always  limited.    He  calls 
this  condition  "bounded  rationality."    Consequently,  only  simpli- 
fied models  which  examine  the  principal  factors  of  a  problem  are 
useful.22    In  an  attempt  to  apply  Simon*s  thinking,  Cyert  and  March 
try  to  understand  organizational  decision  as  choice  made  in  terms 
of  goals  on  the  ba.«iis  of  expectation.    Their  conceptual  framework 
is  based  on  three  categories:     (1)    organizational  goals;  (2) 
organizational  expectations;  and  (3)    organizational  choice.  At 
the  core  of  this  theory  are  four  concepts  that  relate  variables 
affecting  the  three  major  categories:  (1)    quasi-resolution  of 
conflict  wherein  conflicts  among  goals  are  resolved  by  sequential 
attention  to  goals;   (2)    uncertainty  avoida!nce  whereby  organizations 
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solve  pressing  problems  rather  than  develop  long-run  strategies  by 
using  decision  rules  that  emphasize  shortrun  feedback  by  negotiat- 
ing with  the  environment,  and  by  imposing  plans,  standard  operating 
procedures,  industry  traditions  and  uncertainty  absorbing  contracts; 

(3)  problemistic  search  by  using  acceptable  level  goals  and  select- 
ing the  first  alternative  they  meet  that  satisfies  these  goals;  and 

(4)  organizational  learning  whereby  organizations  change  adaptively 
as  the  result  of  experience. 23 

This  reification  of  common  goals  evokes  one  of  the  major  cri- 
ticisms of  the  dominant  comparative  structural  and  structural  con- 
tingency approaches  to  organizations  made  by  Zey^-Ferrell  who  points 
out  that  pciople  and  not  organizations  have  motivations  and  goals 
and  that  organizational  goals  are  the  means  some  members  use  to 
control  and  manipulate  others  to  attain  personal  or  group  goals. 
Her  other  criticisms  center  around:  (1)     the  static  nature  of 
organizations  in  present  theory,  disregarding  the  djmamic  nature 
of  human  behavior  and  the  importance  of  processes;  (2)  a  general 
de-emphasis  of  power;   (3)     the  characterizations  of  humans  as  non- 
volitional;  and  (4)     the  assumption  of  value  and  goal  consensus. 24 

In  recognition  of  these  criticisms  Firestone  and  Herriott 
suggest  other  alternatives  for  categorizing  organizations . --^They 
discuss  the  "loosely  coupled  systems"  view  in  which  goals^have 
a  limited  importance  for  guiding  internal  activity,  and  their 
value  is  merely  symbolic.     The  loosely  coupled  view  stressed  the 
autonomy  of  the  individual  actor  in  the.  system  and  the  absence  of 
centralized  control  of  behavior,  especially  with  regard  to  in- 
struction.^^   In  this  concept  the  word  "coupling"  infers  connection, 
link  or  interdependence.    Loose  coupling  picks  up  nuances  which 
prove  more  explanatory.    Weick  discusses  it  this  way: 

...loose  coupling. .. (conveys)  the  image  that  coupled 
events  are  responsive,  but  that  each  event  also  pre- 
serves its  own  identity  and  some  evidence  of  its 
physical  or  logical  separateness.    Thus,  in  the  case 
of  an  educational  organization,  it  may  be  the  case  that 
the  counselor's  office  is  loosely  coupled  to  the  prin- 
ciple's office.      The  image  is  that  the  principal  and 
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the  counselor  are  somehow  attached,  but  that  each. retains 
some  identity  and  separateness  and  that  their  attachment  may 
be  circumscribed,  infrequent,  weak  in  its  mutual  affects, 
unimportant  and/or  slow  to  respond. 

...Loose  coupling  also  carries  connotations  of  impermanence, 
dissolvability,  and  tacitness,  all  of  which  are  potentially 
crucial  properties  of  the  "glue"  that  holds  organizations 
together .26  , 

Additionally,  Weick  proposes  that: 

...The  rule  of  thumb  would  be  that  a  tight  coupling  in  one 
part  of  the  system  can  occur  only  if  there  is  loose  coupling 
in  another  part  of  the  system... 27 

In  this  study,  the  two  higher  achieving  of  the  three  schools  mani- 
fested loose  coupling  between  their  principals  and  the  Superinten- 
dent.   His  goals  appeared  to  have  limited  importance  for  guiding 
the  activity  which  occurred  in  these  schools  and  their  value  ap- 
peared to  be  symbolic.    The  principals  seemed  to  have  partial 
autonomy  as  individual  actors  especially  with  regard  to  instruction. 
Yet,  these  principals  had  to  compete  with  the  group  interests  of 
their  teachers  and  parents  among  whom  they  had  to  develop  a  consen- 
sus.    The  outcome  was  a  tight  coupling  between  the  principal  and  the 
teachers  and  the  principal  and  the  community.    In  one  school  there 
existed  a  divided  community, ^.one  part  tightly  coupled  with  the 
principal  and  the  other  loosely  coupled,  the  former  serving  as  a 
buffer  between  the  two. 

Firestone  and  Herriott  presented  still  another  emerging  view 
to  explain  this  phenomenon.    This  was  the  "political  systems"  view 
which  substitutes  individual  and  group  interests  for  overall  organi- 
zational goals.    They  suggest  that  the  political  systems  view  reveals 
sources  of  formal  control  which  must  compete  with  informal  influence 
resulting  from  individual  skills  and  task-based  dependencies.  The 
result  is  not  so  much  one  of  individual  autonomy  as  of  constant 
negotiation  which  occasionally  breaks  into  open  conflict  when  compe- 
ting interests  can  not  be  reconciled .28    In  this  study,  the  principal 
was  the  primary  negotiator  for  the  school.    In  fact,  in  all  approaches 
to  organizations,  some  aspect  of  authority  is  discussed. 


Authority,  Autonomy  and  Informal  Structure 

As  noted  by  Metz  in  Chapter  I,  the  formal  authority  of  the  school 
principal  which  has  its  source  in  the  legal  contract  is  limited  by 
other  union  contracts  negotiated  by  the  Board  of  Education.  While 
this  formal  authority,  is  important  for  operating  the  organization, 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  attaining  efficiency.     It  promotes  compliance 
with  directives  and  discipline,  but  does  not  encour.age  employees  to 
exert  effort,  accept  responsibilities  or  to  exercise  initiative. 29 
Wolcott  sees  the  principal  as  a  manager.    He  says:  n 
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A  manager  may  also  be  a  leader,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  be  one... In  addition  to  the 
prerequisites  for  selection,  the  constraints 
on  the  position  are  too  many,  the  opportunities 
too  few,  to  make  it  sufficiently  attractive  to 
recruit  and  retain  many  truly  dynamic  leaders. 
Yet,  there  is  no  question  that  some  principals 
exhibit  more  capacity  for  leadership  in  the 
job  than  others.     They'  create  a  sense  of  purpose 
among  a  majority  of  those  with  whom  they  ijiteract. 
They  seem  able  to  capitalize  on  the  potential  of 
the  institution  while  others  are  rendered  helpless 
by  its  limitations. 30 

In  this  study,  the  leadership  qualities  of  the  principal  were 
important. 

According  to  Blau  and  Scott,  executive  leadership  includes 
the  following  strategies:   (1>    dominance  by  using  formal  sanc- 
tions and/or  threats;   (2)    obligation  to  the  authority  by  furnish- 
ing services  to  the  subordinates;   (3)    observation  of  subordinate 
behavior  and  the  restricted  enforcement  of  rules.    They  argue 
that  authority  can  be  defined  as  the  exercise  of  control  that  rests 
on  the  willing  compliance  of  subordinates  with  the  directives  of 
their  superior.     They  say  that  formal  authority  is  legitimated  by 
values  that  have  become  institutionalized  in  legal  contracts  and 
cultural  ideologies;  and  the'  social  constraints  that  demand  com- 
pliance pervade  the  society.     Informal  authority  is  legitimated 
by  the  common  values  that  emerge  in  a  group,  particularly  by  the 
loyalty  the  superior  commands  among  group  members,  and  group  norms 
and  sanctions  enforce  compliance. 31 

Superiors  who  command  loyalty  of  a  group  are  liked,  accepted, 
respected  and  have  more  control  than  others.    Group  members  have 
greater  confidence  in  their  authority  to  issue  directives.  Since 
the  ultimate  criterion  of  effective  supervisory  authority  is  the 
performance  of  subordinates,  Blau  and  Scott's  interpretation  also 
implies  that  superiors  who  command  loyalty  will  have  more  produc- 
tive groups  than  those  who  do  not. 32    They  posit  that  the  public 
schools  is  a  service  organization  which  provides  professional  ser- 
vices to  students  whose  welfare  is  presumed  to  be  their  chief  con- 
cern.    The  client,  however,  does  not  always  know  what  kind  of 
service  is  best  for  him  or  her.     His/her  protection,  then,  is  the 
institutionalization  of  the  profession.     Blau  and  Scott  acknowledge 
that  failure  to  serve  the  welfare  of  clients  is  probably  a  more 
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serious  violation  than  the  subservience  of  the  professional  who 
would  maintain  independence  of  judgment,  not  permitting  the 
client's  wishes  as  distinguished  from  his/her  best  interests 
from  influencing  the  service. 33 

Professionalism  has  several  characteristics  as  explicated  by 
Blau  and  Scott:     (1)    adherence  to  objective  criteria  based  upon 
a  body  of  specialized  knowledge;   (2)    a  specificity  of  expertise 
and  qualification  in  a  strictly  limited  area;   (3)    an  affective 
neutrality  which  forbids  an  emotional  involvement  with  the  client; 
(4)    performance  in  accordance  with  principles  established  by  a 
colleague  group;  and,   (5)    decisions  divorced  from  the  practi- 
tioner's self-interest.    Professionals  organize  themselves  into 
voluntary  associations  in  order  to  maintain  these  characteristics, 
self-control  and  monitoring  capabilities.^^    Contrarily,  the  source 
of  discipline  wLthin  the  school  is  not  the  colleague  group  but  the 
hierarchy  of  authority. 

...Performance  is  controlled  by  the  directive  received 
from  one's  superiors  rather  than  by  self  imposed  stan- 
dards and  peer  ^roup  surveillance  as  is  the  case  among 
professionals.  3-> 

One  of  the  central  conflicts  in  the  dilemma  between  order  and 
freedom  is  that  between  disciplined  compliance  with  administrative 
procedures  and  adherence  to  professional  standards  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  duties.     Coalitions  form  around  these  issues.     Two  others 
are  the  strain  between  coordination  and  communication  and  the 
tension  created  by  goals  in  managerial  planning  versus  individual 
initiative.     In  the  first  case,  unrestricted  communication  creates 
a  controversy  over  many  ideas  which  aid  in  the  production  of 
several  alternatives  but  makes  it  difficult  to  agree  on  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  coordination  requires  agreement  on  one  master-plan. 
Hierarchical  differentiation  is  dysfunctional  for  decision-making 
because  it  interferes  with  the  free  flow  of  ideas  but  Improves 
performance  when  the  task  is  one  of  coordination.^^  Consequently, 
a  free  flow  of  communication  is  necessary  for  problem-solving  but 
restricted  communication  is  Imperative  for  coordination.    Yet  the 
organization  must  do  both.     In  the  second  case,  that  between 
managerial  planning  and  individual*  initiative,  employees  must 
"temper  their  adherence  to  formal  rules  by  a  judicious  exercise 
of  independent  judgment  and  that  they  fit  their  initiative  into 
the  framework  of  the  formal  regulation. "37    Blau  and  Scott  argue 
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that  managerial  planning  of  the  production  process  and  a  profes- 
sionalized labor  force  that  can  exercise  initiative  and  is  motiv- 
ated to  do  so  by  opportunities  for  advancement  would  sharply 
reduce  the  need  for  hierarchical  supervision  and  control  through 
directives  passed  down  the  pyramid  of  authority. 38 

Tlie  use  of  authority  and  the  consequences  of  these  dilemmas 
create  informal  interpersonal  processes  which  also  influence 
decision-making  and  problem  solving.    Uniformities  in  the  behavior 
of  a  group  which  do  not  follow  the  formal  'organization's  blueprints 
and  informal  relations  among  members  which  give  rise  to  organized 
patterns  of  conduct  is  an  informal  organization.    Although  there 
may  be  cliques  and  conflict  between  them,  there  are  usually  social 
bonds  which  unite  the  entire  group  and  make  possible  the  enforce- 
ment of  common  norms. 39 

Group  cohesion  furthers  operations;  provides  social  support 
for  workers;  and  neturalizes  the  disturbing  effects  of  conflicts 
with  clients. ^0    Cohesiveness  increases  the  controlling  power  of 
the  group  over  its  members,  but  the  direction  in  which  this  control 
is  exercised  is  determined  by  the  group's  orientation  to  the 
organization.^*^    If  the  members  of  a  highly  cohesive  group  felt 
secure  in  their  relations  to  the  company,  productivity  tended  to 
be  high,  but  if  they  did  not  it  tended  to  be  low. ^2    Group  soli- 
darity is  a  broader  concept  than  cohesion  encompassing  not  only 
the  uniting  bonds  of  group  membership  but  also  the  collective 
strength  derived  from  this  unity  illustrated  by  examples  of  coopera- 
tive activities i  collective  actions  of  various  kinds  and  the 
accomplishment  of  common  goals. ^3 

Some  research  indicates  that  emotional  detachment,  consistency 
and  hierarchical  independence  seem  to  be  the  supervisory  characte- 
ristics most  closely  related  to  the  ability  to  command  the  loyalty 
of  subordinates.    Authoritarian  practices  seem  to  have  no  bearing 
on  loyalty  but  adversely  affect  work  satisfaction,  the  willingness 
to  assume  responsibility  and  the  tendency  to  extend  service  to 
clients. The  attributes  which  exert  the  most  influence  on  group 
solidarity  are  hierarchical  independence  and  consistency.  Work 
group  solidarity  develops  most  readily  in  groups  that  are  somewhat 
protected  against  adverse  influences  of  the  environment  and  super- 
visors who  feel  free  to  differ  from  their  superiors  are  most  likely 
to  furnish  such  protection  than  others. 
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This  review  of  the  organizational  theory  and  central  concepts 
of  formal  and  informal  structures  led  us  to  a  model  which  provides 
the  framework  for  this  study.    We  wanted  a  model  which  would  permit 
the  study  of  the  structure  both  formal, informal  and  loosely  coupled, 
goals,  processes  and  contingencies  as  well  as  the  actors  in  a  school 
using  it  as  the  unit  of  analysis  considering  high  achievement  in 
reading  and  mathematics  as  the  outcome* 

The  Organizational  Process  Model 

Our  search  ended  with  the  Organizational  Process  Model  (0PM) 
as  explained  in  Essence  of  Decision;  Explaining  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  by  Graham  T.  Allison. ^6    In  this  study  the  0PM  is  one  of 
three  models  used  by  the  author  to  explain  the  event  under  study. 
The  0PM  is  used  to  discern  the  behaviors  the  organizational  com- 
ponents exhibit  in  the  implementation  proce:3s  in  terms  of  outputs 
delivered  in  standard  patterns  or  ways.     This  model  permitted  us  to 
uncover  the  organizational  routines  and  repertoires  which  produced 
the  output  of  high  achievement  and  to  explain  this  puzzling  occur- 
rence.    Its  organizing  concepts  are:(l)     the  actors,  their  factored 
problems  and  fractionated  power,  their  parochial  priorities  and 
perceptions,  and  their  collective  action  characterized  by  the 
goals  and  their  constraints  on  acceptable  performance;   (2)  sequen- 
tial attention  to  these  goals;  (3)     standard  operating  procedures 
grounded  in  the  incentive  structure  of  the  organization  or  even 
in  the  norms  of  the  organization  or  the  basic  attitudes  and  opera- 
ting style  of  its  members;   (4)     the  programs  and  repertoires  which 
become  more  complex  with  larger  numbers  of  individuals;  (5)  uncer- 
tainty avoidance;  and  (6)  problem-directed  search.    Moreover,  the 
model  related  the  concepts  of  coordination  and  control  to  the  need 
for  decentralization  of  responsibility  and  power  and  decisions  of 
government  leaders. 

In  the  0PM  the  menu  of  alternatives  is  limited  in  both  number 
and  character.    General  propositions  underscore:  (1)  organizational 
implementation  and  the  study  of  standard  operating  procedures, 
programs,  repertoires,  routines  and  regularities  taken  for  granted; 
(2)    organizational  options  such  as  alternatives  built  into  existing 
organizational  goals;  those  requiring  coordination  of  several  com- 
ponents of  the  organization,  and  those  in  areas  between  organiza- 
tions; (3)     the  limited  inflexibility  and  incremental  change  with 
a  focus  on  organizational  budgets,  priorities,  perceptions,  issues, 
procedures,  practices,  activities,  programs  and  routines;  (4) 
long-range  planning;   (5)    goals  and  tradeoffs  with  tradeoffs  being 
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hard  choices  between  competing  goals  and  incompatible  constraints; 
(6)  administrative  feasibility  considering  the  problems  of  coor- 
dination, deviance  from  established  custom,  solutions  contrary  to 
organizational  goals  and  incomplete  and/or  distorted  information; 
and  (7)  directed  change  or  careful  targeting  of  major  factors 
which  can  be  changed  over  time  as  in  personnel,  rewards,  informa- 
tion and  budgets. 47 

In  our  view  0PM  tried  to  deal  with  the  criticisms  of  struc- 
tural and  structural  contingency  models  and  offered  an  opportunity 
to  focus  on  the  actors  in  the  organization.     The  range  of  choices 
open  to  government  leaders,  the  constraints  on  acceptable  perfor- 
mance and  the  effects  of  the  alternative  on  the  structure  of  the 
different  organizational  components  of  the  public  schools  and  other 
agencies  received  close  scrutiny.     Standard  operating  procedures, 
rules  and  regulations,  programs  and  repertoires  which  define 
desirable  behavior  must  be  enforced  to  coordinate  the  acts  of 
hundreds  of  individuals.     This  coalition  of  participants,  with 
different  goals  and  interests  and  limited  capacity  to  generate 
alternatives,  to  process  information  and  to  solve  problems,  bargain 
among  themselves  to  produce  agreement  on  organizational  responses 
to  Board  policy. ^8 

Generally  speaking  the  output  of  the  organization  known  as 
the  Centre  City  School  System  (CCSS)  has  been  low  achievement  in 
majority  black  and  poor  schools.    The  majority  of  the  children  in 
these  schools  function  below  the  national  and  city  norms  in  read- 
ing and  mathematics  as  measured  by  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Tests  (MAT)  given  in  each  grade  in  October  and  May  of  each  school 
year.     Therefore,  the  high  achieving  majority  black  schools  are 
anomalies,  exceptions  to  this  output.     Since  outputs  structure 
situations,  provide  information  and  raise  the  problems,  most 
organizational  behavior  is  determined  by  previous  organizational 
behavior  and  existing  routines  constitute  the  range  of  effective 
choice. 49 

Low  achieving  majority  black  schools  continue  to  remain  thus 
because  the  routines  remain  the  same.    Allison  says; 

...If  a  nation  performs  an  action  of  a  certain  type 
today,  its  organizational  components  must  yesterday 
have  been  performing  (or  have  had  established  routines 
for  performing)  an  action  only  marginally  different 
from  today's  action. 50 
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Conversely,  high  achieving  schools  continue  because  they  have 
altered  the  routines  prevalent  in  the  system  and  substituted  others 
for  them.      So  at  any  time  the  best  explanation  of  an  organization's 
behavior  at  a  certain  time  (t)  is  t-1;  the  best  prediction  of  what 
will  happen  is  t+1.5l    with  0PM:  we  hoped  to  describe- the  routines 
at  t-1  in  order  to  replicate  them  at  other  schools  where  low 
achievement  is  the  norm. 


The  Constant  Comparative  Method  of  Qualitative  Analysis 

Having  found  the  model  we  intended  to  use,  we  were  left  with 
one  last  task,  to  understand  how  to  operationalize  ethnography. 
The  basis  of  ethnography  is  observation  and  description.  Non- 
participant  observation  is  the  primary  technique  used  in  this  study. 
Our  intent  was  to  use  the  steps  in  Glaser  and  Strauss'  intensive 
field  study  approach  called  the  Constant  Comparative  Method  of 
Qualitative  Analysis  (CCMQA).^^    However,  this  was  supplemented 
with  documents,  materials,  records  and  reports.    We  studied  the 
structure  of  the  school:  its  roles,  informal  and  formal  organiza- 
tion, standard  operating  procedures,  routines,  repertoires  and 
patterns  of  actions,  programs  and  priorities,  Semi-structured 
interviews  were  conducted  with  teachers  and  principals  and  a 
questionnaire  was  administered  to  parents.     In  addition,  the  goals 
stated  by  the  principals  in  their  questionnaires  were  codified 
into  categories.    Using  Firestone  and  Herriott's  matrix  on  goal 
selection,  priority  and  consensus,  an  instrument  was  developed  to 
determine  the  degree  and  kind  of  agreement  existing  around  the 
teachers'  goal  choices  and  priorities  and  those  of  the  principals. 

CCMQA  calls  for  four  stages:  (1)     comparing  incidents  applic- 
able to  each  category;     (2)     integrating  categories  and  their 
properties;   (3)    delimiting  the  theory;  and  (4)    writing  the 
theory.    Coding  commences  during  the  data  collection.    Each  in- 
cident in  the  data  must  be  coded  into  a  category.    As  the  data  are 
collected,  new  categories  will  emerge  or  the  data  will  fit  into 
an  existing  category.     Several  problems  were  encountered  in  our 
attempt  to  use  CCMQA.    The  data  had  to  be  collected  by  June  13, 
1980  because  of  the  desgregation  Implementation,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  did  not  fund  the  project  in  time  to 
commence  in  September,  1979.     These  two  events  did  not  give 
sufficient  time  to  code  the  data  as  they  were  collected  as  speci- 
fied in  the  study  approach.    Also,  there  was  insufficient  time  for 
the  researchers  to  discuss  the  conflict  which  emerged  in  thinking 
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through  the  meaning  of  the  codes  and  categories  which  were  consi- 
dered by  each  in  the  process  of  the  observations.    However,  these 
problems  were  discussed  with  the  consultant  anthropologist  who 
recommended  that  we  use  steps  #1  and  #2  and  write  an  ethnography 
of  the  events  using  these  detailed  descriptive  data  to  attempt 
#3  and  /M. 

The  Centre  City  School  System  had  21  schools,  70  percent  black 
or  more  from  1976-1979  and  22  during  the  1979-1980  school  year. 
These  schools  were  ranked  by  determining  how  many  times  the  school 
was  at  grade  level  in  reading  and  mathematics  during  the  five  year 
period  commencing  with  the  1975-1976  school  year.    There  are  five 
testing  checkpoints  in  a  K-5  school,  six  in  a  K-6  school,  seven 
in  a  K-7  school  and  eight  in  a  K-8  school,  one  for  each  grade  in 
reading  and  one  for  each  grade  in  mathematics.    Any  K-5  school 
which  is     '  ^  rAe  level  in  reading  and  mathematics  in  every  grade 
would  have      :Ki>/<zt  score  of  10  for  each  school  year  and  50  for 
the  five  year  period.    We  selected  three  schools.  Schools  A,  B 
and  C,  all  of  which  were  90  percent  or  more  black  and  51  percent 
or  more  poor.    The  highest  ranking  school  was  School  C  with  46 
points.     School  A  had  31  points  and  School  B  had  23  points.  Two 
other  schools  had  higher  rankings  than  School  B.    One  was  excluded 
because  it  was  only  75  percent  black  and  another  was  excluded 
because  of  its  recent  emergence  into  this  top  group  and  our  uncer- 
tainty about  the  stability  of  its  performance.     See  Table  1.  When 
the  principals  of  these  three  schools  were  approached,  two  were 
enthusiastic  about  their  participation  and  the  third  was  reluctant. 
The  latter  felt  that  we  would  create  community  and/or  central  office 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  school  thereby  disturbing  its 
serenity,  solidarity,  and  success.    The  two  enthusiasts  thought 
the  study  would  bring  ,long  overdue  recognition  and  acclaim. 

Each  principal  was  observed  in  his/her  office  for  two  school 
weeks  (10  days).     Each  classroom  teacher  in  each  school  was  observed 
five  days  (Monday  through  Friday)  from  December  1,  1979  through 
June  13,  1980.     Each  teacher  was  administered  one  questionnaire 
and  one  goals*  inventory.    A  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  each 
parent  in  the  three  schools  the  last  week  of  school  during  June, 
1980  but  the  return  was  good  in  only  one  school.  School  A.  Since 
School  A  was  the  only  study  school  which  was  radically  changed  by 
the  desegregation  plan  implemented  in  September,  1980,  the  success- 
ful return  for  that  school  was  fortunate.     It  became  54  percent 
black  in  September,  1980.    However,  since  neither  the  parent  returns 
from  School  B  or  C  were  useful,  random  samples  of  1979-1980  students 
were  called  to  gather  information  about  School  C  during  June  and 
July,' 1980.    No  data  from  parents  were  collected  for  School  B. 
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Table  1 


Centre  City  Public  Schools 

Rankings  Of  Elementary  Schools  70  Percent  Black  Or  More  In 
Achievement  On  The  MAT  From  1976-1980 

Name  Ranking 

1.  School  C  46 

2.  41 

3.  School  A  31 
^.  28 

5.  School  B  23 

6.  17 

17 

7.  16 

8.  15 

15 

9.  13 

-  13 

10.  12 

11.  10 

10 
10 

12.  9 

13.  8 

14.  .    '  ■'•  7 

15.  6 

16.  3 

The  highest  possible  rank  would  be  50  since  there  are  10  testing 
checkpoints  (grades)  each  year. 

The  numbers  indicate  the  grades  at  the  city  or  national  norm 
during  the  years  indicated. 
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During  July,  August  and  September,  1980  each  researcher  read  the 
observations  from  the  three  schools  and  formulated  questions  to 
be  included  in  the  principals*  questionnaire  which  was  administered 
in  November  and  December,  1980. 

In  comparing  incidents,  categories  emerged  around  the  formal 
and  informal  structures.  They  were  random  behavior,  routines, 
scenarios  and  processes.    A  routine  is  a  series  of  repetitive 
activities  which  are  related  to  a  goal  such  as  high  achievement 
in  reading.    A  scenario  is  a  series  of  routines •    A  process  is  a 
series  of  scenarios.    Random  behavior  occurs  sporadically  or  only 
once.    We  attempted  to  determine  which  were  functional  (achieved 
the  goal)  and  which  were  dysfunctional  (failed  to  achieve  the  goal). 
Attempts  were  also  made  to  identify  roles  and  responsibilities  in 
these  routines,  scenarios,  processes  and  random  behavior.    From  the 
principals*  interviews  certain  intensional  definitions  emerged 
from  these  categories  describing  properties  and  attributes  shared 
by  the  group  members  around  achievement,  administration  and 
supervision,  parental  and  community  involvement,  teaching  and  teacher 
autonomy  and  discipline.     To  identify  these  properties  and  attri- 
butes, teacher  consensus  was  studied  in  two  different  ways. 

First,  a  Professional  Staff  Questionnaire  (PSQ)  was  adminis- 
tered to  teachers  in  the  study  schools  to  determine  the  goals  of 
the  school  (their  priority)  and  the  practices  which  implemented 
these  goals*    The  PSQ  was  composed  of  310  staltements  taken  from 
the  Principals*  Interview  responses  about  school  goals •    These  310 
goal  statements  were  categorized  into  five  scales:     (1)  Achieve- 
mient,  (2)    Administration  and  Supervision,  (3)  Discipline, 
(4)    Teaching  and  Teacher  Autonomy  and  (5)    Parent  and  Community 
Relations.    These  were  further  coded  into  subscales.    The  teacher 
respondent  was  asked  to  agree  or  disagree  with  a  statement  and  to 
indicate  the  intensity  with  which  he  or  she  felt  this  agreement 
or  not.     There  was  a  large  number  of  no  responses  on  the  intensity 
scales  on  many  items;  therefore,  these  data  were  not  used.  The 
data  which  are  reported  are  indications  of  teacher  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  the  310  statements  of  the  five  scales  which 
appear  in  the  instrument.     If  the  statement  reflected  the  respondent's 
opinion  about  actual  practice  or  the  state  of  affairs  in  his/her 
own  school,  he/she  marked  agreement.     If  it  did  not,  he/she  marked 
disagreement. 

In  School" A,  21  of  26  teachers  responded.     In  School  B,  18  of 
18  teachers  participated;  and  in  School  C,  16  of  the  18  teachers 
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answered  the  questionnaire.    Each  participant  did  not  respond  to 
every  statement,  however;  therefore,  in  some  instances  the  ninnber 
of  responses  does  not  agree  with  the  number  of  respondents  (N). 
Reported  percentages  represent  the  relative  frequency  or  the 
percentage  of  the  number  of  respondents  (N)  who  responded  in  one 
direction,  agreement  or  disagreement,  except  in  Table  2  where  the 
reported  percentages    represent  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  ^ 
scale  items  which  received  a  level  of  consensus  between  60  percent 
and  100  percent*    Low  consensus  was  set  at  60  to  69  percent. 
Middle  consensus  was  set  at  70  to  89  percent;  and  high  consensus 
was  between  90  and  100  percent.    Consensus  is  used  to  indicate 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  either  direction,  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment.    It  is  an  index  of  the  harmony  or  concord  among  the  faculty. 
Whenever  percentages  are  given  and  no  direction  is  indicated, 
agreement  is  the  direction.    When  the  direction  is  disagreement.  It 
will  always  be  stated. 

As  expected,  the  highest  level  of  consensus  occurred  in  all 
three  schools  on  the  Achievement  Scale.    The  investigators  pre- 
dicted that  achievement  goals  would  have  the  highest  priority  in 
the  high  achieving  schools.    Also  predicted  was  the  ranking  of  the 
schools.     School  C  was  expected  to  show  higher  consensus  than 
School  A  which  was  expected  to  show  higher  than  School  B.  This 
did  occur.    However,  School  A  was  predicted  to  have  a  higher 
consensus  around  Parental  and  Community  Relations  than  School  C 
which  was  expected  to  have  a  higher  consensus  than  School  B.  This 
did  not  occur;  and.  School  B  was  predicted  to  have  a  higher 
level  of  consensus  around  Teaching  and  Teacher  Autonomy  than  School 
A  which  was  expected  to  rank  higher  than  School  C.    This  did  not 
occur  either.    Nor  did  the  prediction  that  the  ranking  for  all  schools 
would  be:     (1)    Achievement;   (2)    Discipline;  and  (3)  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision.    This  occurred  only  for  School  A. 

The  investigators  predicted  that  Discipline  would  be  the  second 
most  important  goal  for  the  teachers  in  the  study  school.  In 
examining  the  resvlts  of  this  questionnaire,  we  had  to  consider 
that  the  level  of  consensus  among  the  teachers  in  School  C  on  this 
scale  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  level  of  teachers  at  School  A  on 
the  same  scale  although  the  ranking  is  different.  Consensus 
percentages  on  the  last  three  scales  for  School  C  approximate  the 
percentages  of  the  first  two  scales  for  School  A.     School  B  is  the 
different  school  in  this  comparison. 
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Table  2 


Percentage  Of  Scale  Items  Reflecting  Teacher  Consensus 

On  The  Five  Scales  Of  The  Professional  Staff  Questionnaire 

For  Schools  A,  B,  And  C 


Ranking  of  Scales  from  High,  to  Low  Consensus  by  School: 


School  A  School  B  School  C 


Scale 

Percent 

Scale 

Percent 

Scale 

Percent 

ACH 

75 

ACH 

66 

AGH 

89 

DIS 

71 

TTA 

59 

TTA 

83 

AS 

66 

PGR 

58 

PGR 

72 

TTA 

59 

DIS 

55 

AS 

72 

PGR 

52 

AS 

36 

DIS 

70 

ACH  =  Achievement 

AS  -  Administration  and  Supervision 
DIS  =  Discipline 

PCR  =  Parent  and  Community  Relations 
TTA  =  Teaching  and  Teacher  Antonomy 
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The  second  study  involved  doing  a  cluster  analysis  of  the 
responses  to  the  PSQ  by  school  and  in  aggregate.     This  involved 
measuring  the  distance  between  the  responses  of  the  individuals 
to  determine  association.     Clustering  ordinarily  refers  to  homo- 
geneous groups  within  a  sample  or  population.    For  this  discussion, 
cluster  analysis  examined  types  and  compositions  of  groups  at 
various  levels  of  homogeneity.     Every  school  is  discussed  in  two 
separate  topics.     The  first  topic  is  tightest  grouping.  The 
second  involved  the  largest  reasonable  inclusion  of  various  fac- 
tions into  the  largest  and  best  representative  single  grouping, 
if  that  is  possible,  at  some  firm  level  of  similarity-  Tightest 
grouping,  then,  represented  well  defined    factions  whose  orienta- 
tions reflected  strong  agreements  over  the  five  proposed  goals 
beford  them.     The  largest  inclusive  grouping  negotiated  consensus 
among  tighter  subgroups  assembling  the  truest  representative  ful- 
crum of  opinion  of  the  optimum  possible  coalition. 

Each  school's  clustering  pattern  will  receive  separate  dis- 
cussion in  the  ethnographies  which  follow.     The  final  discussion 
of  the  cluster  of  all  three  schools  reflected  their  independent 
pattern  from  prior  arrays  and  will  be  presented  in  the  final 
chapters.     Generally,  the  clustering  procedures  and  decision  rules 
for  significance  heeded  the  cautions  of  the  best  discussions  of  the 
state  of  the  art53*as  well  as  classical  classification  considera- 
tions. 54 

Reliability  studies  were  conducted  on  the  PSQ  also  to  see  how 
many  times  the  respondents  would  say  the  same  things  consistently 
to  anyone.    The  SPSS  supplementary  package  on  testing  reliability 
within  a  scale  was  used.    Mathematically,  the  SPSS  procedures,  by 
repeated  sampling  within  a  scale,  checked  consistency  between  and 
within  respondents.    This  method,  by  mechanically  repeating  the 
optimum  sampling  possible  from  the  members  of  a  scale,  duplicated 
traditional  expectations  from  pre  and  post  testing  around  the  true 
error  margin  among  the  respondents.    Reliability,  in  turn,  was 
defined  by:  1-sampling  error  per  scale. 

Overall,  the  survey  gave  decent  reliability  coefficients,  i.e. 
they  were  sufficiently  high  to  suggest  clearly  that  our  answers 
were  not  those  of  a  one-time  survey  administration.     See  Table  3 
for  the  standardized  reliability  coefficients  for  all  scales  across 
all  three  schools.     Ordinarily,  our  respondents  would  give  us  the 
same  answers  again.     In  no  less  than  seven  out  of  every  ten 
repeated  surveys,  our  respondents  would  parallel  the  answers  they 
rendered  on  our  specific  administration. 
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Table  3 

Standardized  Reliability  Coefficients  for  All  Scales  Across 
All  Three  Schools 

Scale 

Parent/ 
Coiranunlty 
Relations  (PGR) 

Teaching/ 
Teacher 

Relations  (TTA) 


Minimum  //  Maximum  //  Mean 
.725  .779  .752 

.589  .816  .702 


Administration/ 

Supervision  (AS)  .628  .763  .696 

Achievement  (Ach)  .683  .750  .716 

Discipline  (DISG)  .678  .810  .744 
Grand 

Mean  .66+. 04  .78+. 03  .72+. 06 


#  "<^=.05 

This  is  also  coiranonly  called  a  standardized  Gronbach^a  alpha 
coefficient.     Gronbach*s  alpha  estimates  the  maximum  likelihood 
of  a  reliability  coefficient,  if  responses  are  normally  distribu- 
ted. Dividing  responses  in  a  scale  by  the  standard  deviation 
generates  the  standardized  alpha  coefficient.     This  check  is  to 
see  if  these  results  could  be  duplicated  again  in  the  population 
or  in  a  similar  population.    Minimum  and  maximum  standardized 
reliability  coefficients  represent  the  best  estimate  from  subscales 
in  a  scale.     Since  individual  subscales  vary  in  their  reliability- 
minimum  and  maximum  estimates  attempt  to  gauge  over-all  replication 
prospects  at  rock  bottom  or  the  best  tops.    For  a  fuller  discussion 
see  SPSS  Supplement,   (1981),  "Sub-Program  Reliability  and  Repeated 
Measurements  Analysis  of  Variance." 
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Table  4 

Standardized  Reliability  Coefficient  On 
Each  Scale  For  Each  School 

Schools 


Scale 

A 

B 

C 

PGR 

.860* 

.769 

' . 585** 

TTA 

.844* 

.708 

.329** 

AS 

.761 

.768 

.778* 

Ach 

.733 

.765* 

.720 

Disc. 

.708 

.682 

.757 

**  Very  lax. 

*    Given  the  average  across  all  schools,  the  school  suggests 
meaningfully  higher  reliability  coefficient  for  the  score 
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Consequently,  we  can  confidently  suggest  that  in  most  in- 
stances our  respondents  gave  their  true  opinions  and  feelings; 
these  were  adquately  stable  for  most  respondents.     These  responses 
could  not  be  assigned  only  to  a  single  survey  administration. 
The  worst  scenario,  complete  dismissal  of  the  survey  for  large 
unreliability,  did  not  prevail.     Instead,  the  generally  firm 
chances  for  reproducing  the  results  we  received  suggests  that 
across  all  three  schools,  respondents  would  act  no  differently 
in  most  repeated  surveys  with  the  PSQ.     That  moderate  firmness, 
especially  from  a  setting  conducting  close  face-to-face  inter- 
actions during  an  ethnographic  inquiry,  was  good  enough. 

Nevertheless,  not  all  schools  answered  each  goal  the  same 
way.    Table  4  shows  this.     School  C  differed  from  Schools  A  and 
B.     It  had  two  very  low  reliability  coefficients  for  two  goals. 
No  other  school  had  this.     On  parent/community  involvement  and 
teaching/teacher  autonomy,  answers  from  School  C  point  to  a  one- 
time answer.     On  these  two  items.  Schools  Band  A  gave  stronger 
answers  which  could  be  reasonably  expected  again.     On  these  two 
items,  their  reliability  coefficients  met  or  exceeded  the  sur- 
vey's norms.    Moreover,  striking  answers  also  surfaced.  School 
A,  when  compared  against  all  other  schools,  gave  strong  answers 
on  parent/community  involvement  and  teaching/teacher  autonomy. 
School  C  had  better  responses  on  administration  and  supervision 
than  any  other,  school.     School  B's  achievement  answers  were 
firmest  among  all  three  schools.     On  these  specific  items,  in- 
dividual schools  answered  firmer  and  surer  than  others. 

Especially  for  Schools  A  and  B,  the  PSQ  results  could  be  ex- 
pected again  on  all  five  goals  scales.     For  School  C,  on  only 
three  scales,  we  could  expect  the  same  answers.     On  the  three 
overlapping  scales  of  high  likely  stability  and  reproduction, 
achievement,  discipline  and  administration/supervision,  the  heart 
of  the  ethnography  was  conducted.     Not  surprisingly,  the  two  items 
on  which  School  C  produced  weak  results  were  the  two  which  received 
high  consensus  where  it  was  not  predicted  in  the  teacher  agreement 
area.     This  weak  reliability  coefficient  could  be  expected  since  we 
feel  the  answers  given  by  teachers  of  School  C  were  adversely 
affected  by  publicity.     Our  etic  observations  and  basis  for  this 
survey  construction  received  sustained  support  by  the  survey's 
reliability  coefficient  patterns  per  scale. 

Previous  research  pointed  toward  the  principal's  leadership 
as  the  most  important  dependent  variable  in  the  production  of 
high  standardized  test  scores  in  reading  and  mathematics.     In  this 
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study,  therefore,  the  goals,  routines,  scenarios  and  processes 
chosen  by  the  principal v«re  carefully  examined.     Principals  in 
.this  study  sought  as  great  control  over  variables  affecting  the 
achievement  of  their  goals  as  possible.     Some  variables  were: 
(1)     the  kind  of  teachers  sent  to  their  schools;   (2)     the  perfor- 
mance of  these  teachers;   (3)     the  control  over  the  students; 
(4)     the  performance  of  these  students;   (5)     the  kind  and  amount 
of  materials  available  for  instruction;   (6)     the  support  of  central 
office;  and  (7)     the  support  of  the  parents  and  the  community. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  effects  of  their  choices  on  the  other 
school  actors,  a  focus  is  maintained  on  the  functionality  and 
dysfunctionality  using  goal  achievement  as  the  criterion.    Many  of 
the  observations  in  this  study  are  related  to  tensions  between 
authority  and  professionalism  or  the  struggle  of  school  actors 
for  order  and  freedom.     The  underlying  issue  in  this  controversy 
is  the  principal's  use  of  and  response  to  authority  in  attaining 
and  maintaining  high  achievement  in  predominantly  black  majority 
poor  elementary  schools.    While  these  study  school  principals 
must  resist  central  office  routines  which  result  in  low  achieve- 
ment in  other  predominantly  black  majority  poor  elementary  schools, 
similar  resistance  to  new  routines  by  their  teachers,  students 
and  parents  must  also  be  overcome. 

Limlitations  of  The  Study 

i 

)     Besides  the  late  entry  point,  starting  in  November  instead 
of  September  1979,  which  has  already  been  discussed,  respondents 
and  participants  were  often  anxious  about  our  observations  and 
the  purpose  of  the  study.     Teachers,  especially,  felt  that  we 
were  evaluating  their  performances.     New  teachers  were  uncomfor- 
table with  our  presence  in  their  classrooms,  since  the  schools 
were  perceived  as  high  achieving  by  us. 

Beginning  in  November,  1979  before  the  grant  was  approved,  the 
Principal  Investigator  and  the  Assistant  Investigator  met  with  the 
principals  and  faculties  of  the  three  schools  to  discuss  the  goals 
of  the  study  in  a  nonthreatening  way  to  assure  staff  and  principals 
that  the  inquiry  was  being  conducted  to  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction  for  all  children  in  the  CCSS  and  not  to  evaluate  any- 
one's performance •    Despite  these  meetings  teachers  continued  to 
feel  that  they  were  being  evaliiated.     This  feeling  was  manifested 
in  many  ways.     One  teacher  \asked  an  investigator  to  read  her  notes. 
Another  requested  that  she  not  be  observed  by  the  male  researcher 
because  she  was  in  the  last  stages  of  pregnancy.     Another  felt 
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that  she  should  not  be  observed  because  she  had  not  been  at  the 
school  as  long  as  some  others.    One  felt  that  she  was  not  having 
a  good  week  and  that  the  observations  were  not  really  going  to 
reflect  her  true  situation.    Yet  another  felt  that  our  very  pre- 
sence in  the  classroom  changed  the  climate  and  affected  the  behavior 
of  the  children  so  that  a  true  picture  of  her  class  and  the  instruc- 
tion was  not  possible.     Still  another  time  the  principal  requested 
that  a  substitute  be  omitted  when  the  regular  teacher  was  out  on 
leave.    Moreover,  teachers  scheduled  for  late  observations  in  May 
and  June,  1980  seemed  to  be  ''ready"  for  observations  and  did  not 
make  as  many  ''mistakes"  as  those  formerly  observed.     In  other 
words,  teachers  visited  in  May  were  not  yelling  as  much  at  the 
children,  placing  them  in  the  hall  or  following  procedures  which 
they  felt  the  researchers  would  classify  as  unacceptable. 

In  February,  1981  The 'Daily  Post  became  interested  in  the  study 
and  published  an  article  on  March  16,  1981  prior  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  teacher  instrument  for  goal  consensus.    Teachers  at 
the  study  schools  were  upset  because  the  Post  emphasized  the 
leadership  of  the  principals  instead  of  their  work  in  the  class- 
rooms.   Many  of  them  expressed  their  concern  when  we  came  to 
administer  the  goal  consensus  inventory.    Although  we  assured  them 
that  we  could  not  control  the  interpretation  of  the  Post,  nor  what 
it  printed  about  the  study,  many  remained  unassured. 

The  Principal  Investigator  is  a  former  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  her  presence  often  elicited  anxiety,  particularly  in 
the  school  where  she  was  also  a  parent  and  where  her  husband  is 
the  School  Board  Director  representing  that  school.  School  B. 
In  order  to  offset  that  disadvantage,  she  did  no  classroom  obser-r 
vat ions  in  that  school  and  the  Assistant  Investigator  was  respon- 
sible for  the  analysis  of  School  B's  data. 

During  the  study  year  all  three  schools  experienced^  absent 
teachers  on  leave.     School  A  had  three  teachers  out  on  maternity 
leave.     School  C  had  two  out,  and  School  B  had  several  changes. 
By  all  prior  accounts  the  turnover  of  so  many  faculty  members  in 
School  B  had  not  happened  before.     This  turnover  left  the  school 
with  only  six  out  of  nine  full  time  teachers  who  had  regular 
faculty  standing  in  prior  years.    Of  these  six,  two  fell  ill. 
Among  special  subject  teachers  the  loss  of  the  Reading  Achievement 
Center  (RAC)  teachers  provided  two  different  remedial  reading 
treatments,  one  by  an  experienced  veteran  and  one  by  an  entry  level 
novice.    The  placement  of  three  new  teachers  at  mid-year  was  in  the 
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lower  first,  second  and  third  grades.     Therefore,  students  needing 
the  most  help  received  the  most  inexperienced  teachers. 

The  School  B  faculty  was  in  transition.     In  the  critical  read- 
ing area,  where  the  school  performed  worst,   remedial  instruction 
became  uncertain.    The  new  teacher  entrants  conducted  a  third  of 
the  basic  instruction  and  were  assigned  to  sixty  percent  of  the 
low  achieving  classes.     Thus,  observations  of  School  B  may  be  more 
representative  of  an  exceptional  year  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Many  experimental  situations  were  in  operation  at  School  B 
during  the  study  year.     Extensive  cross-subject  specializations 
were  used.     The  traditional  self  contained  classroom  of  the  school 
was  substantially  changed  for  the  intermediate  group  and  one  third 
grade.    Other  interventions  also  blocked  existing  patterns.  During 
the  study  year  the  school  district  imposed  a  new  nutritional  unit, 
required  mini-testing  preparations  with  extensive  record  keeping 
and  asked  for  a  new  project.  Project  '81,  on  competency  based 
education.     There  was  also  a  Title  IV  consumer  education  program 
at  School  C. 

A  Teacher  Corps  project  was  conducting  classroom  observations 
and  holding  in-service  training  sessions  at  School  B.    These  new 
dimensions  reinforced  the  idea  of  one  big  "lab"  school  if  the 
Scholars'   Program,  the  CCSS  program  for  gifted  students,  is  added. 
The  NIE  observation  team  was  hardly  welcome  in  this  climate  among 
teachers  who  resented  their  "guinea  pig"  status.    A  School  B 
teacher  noted  her  students  became  wise  to  observers  and  put  on  a 
show  for  them.    The  NIE  study  became  part  of  the  existing  fabric 
of  "another  project  in  the  school." 


Sumnary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  and  analyze  the  high 
achieving  predominantly  black  and  poor  elementary  school  from  a 
cultural  perspective.    The  conceptual  framework  guiding  this  study 
is  the  0PM  which  considers  the  organizational  outcome  as  the  unit 
of  study.     This  outcome,  high  achievement,  is  an  anomaly  in  major 
rity  black  poor  schools.     0PM  leads  us  to  expect  that  this  outcome 
is  due  to  certain  expectations  producing  goal  choices  and  sequential 
treatment  of  these  goals  implemented  through  routines,  scenarios 
and  processes  or  standard  operating  procedures.     Ethnography  is  the 
means  used  to  describe  the  activities,  actions  and  behavior  of  the 
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actors  in  this  culture,  the  elementary  school,  which  is  the  unit  of 
analysis.    The  CCMQA  Is  used  to  facilitate  i^iting  the  ethnography. 
The  data  produced  reflect  the  factors  forcing  the  outcome,  high 
achievement.    Some  of  the  various  concepts  which  proved  useful  in 
explaining  these  factors  are:    structure,  goals,  bounded  rationa- 
lity, boundary  spanning  components,  authority,  autonomy,  profes- 
sionalism, coordination,  planning,  loose  coupling  and  informal 
organizational  arrangements.    In  spite  of  certain  limitations  of 
starting  time,  school  differences,  respondent  anxiety  and  environ- 
mental interventions,  we  believe  this  study  makes  an  important 
contribution  toward  showing  accurately  what  people  do  in  schools 
where  black  poor  children  are  learning. 

I        Most  important,  the  emphasis  on  actor  behavior  in  routines, 
'scenarios  and  processes  which  can  be  replicated  diminishes  the 
'argument  that  the  anomaly  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  irreplace- 
able charismatic  leader,  and,  therefore,  can  not  be  duplicated. 
The  importance  of  leadership  is  not  ignored,  however.    The  princi- 
palis problem  of  resisting  school  routines  which  produce  low 
'achievement  simultaneously  with  overcoming  similar  resistance  to 
the  new  routines  by  his/h^^r  staff,  parents  and  students  by  building 
consensus  is  the  primary  focus  of  this  study,  beginning  with  Chapter 
III  which  describes  Centre  City  and  the  Centre  City  School  System. 
Within  this  context,  the  school  system's  formal  and  informal  struc- 
tures are  shown  establishing  the  basis  for  the  dilemma.  Following 
this  description  are  the  three  separate  school  ethnographies.  The 
study,  then,  turns  to  an  analysis  of  the  organizational  factors 
contributing  most  to  high  achievement  in  the  study  schools  and 
ends  with  the  investigators*  interpretations  and  explanations  of 
those  factors. 
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Chapter  III 

Centre  City  School  System  (CCSS) :    The  School  Communities , 
The  'Structure  and  Arrangements 

Centre  City  is  the  county  seat  and  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  250  miles  from  the  nation's  capitol. 
It  is  a  site  for  heavy  industry.     It  houses  many  offices  of 
large  corporations,  16  among  the  top  500  largest*    It  is 
governed  by  a  Mayor  and  a  nine  member  city  council  elected 
at  large  under  the  provisions  of  the  home  rule  charter  which 
became  effective  January  1,  1976.    Until  that  time  the  15  City 
Board  of  Public  Education  Directors  were  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.     But  after  1976  the  nine 
school  board  directors  were  elected  from  districts.    The  CCSS 
is  the  top  employer  in  the  city  followed  by  one  of  the  heavy 
industries  and  the  local  municipal  government. 

Centre  City  is  one  of  the  top  thirty  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States  according  to  the  1980  Census.     It  stands 
majestically  as  a  testimonial  to  technology  and  the  creativity 
of  man.    Forged  from  mountains  which  are  connected  by  a  series 
of  bridges,  it  bustles  with  vigor  and  pride.    Yet,  Centre  City 
has  lost  population  since  the  1950  Census.     See  Table  5.  The 
black  population  rose  between  the  1960  and  1970  Census  but  fell 
again  in  1980.     Blacks  make  up  24  percent  of  the  total  city 
population.     Centre  City  is  the  home  of  many  nationalities 
among  whom  a  determined  pioneer  spirit  has  been  maintained  by 
the  harshness  of  the  city's  topography  and  the  geographical 
barriers  which  preserve  the  ethnic  neighborhoods. 

The  largest  black  neighborhoods  stand  on  the  top  of  the 
hills.    The  largest  of  these  is  the  Hayti  District  composed  of 
three  divisions:    Lower,  Middle  and  Upper,  fondly  called 
"Preachers'  Row"  because  of  the  many  parsonages  located  there. 
Lower  Hayti  was  the  port  of  entry  for  many  blacks  from  the 
South.    Blacks  have  been  represented  in  the  population  since 
the  earliest  exploration  days,  having  been  with  the  English 
when  they  captured  the  French  fort  in  the  18th  century. 
Because  the  araa  was  unsuited  to  slavery,  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion existed  but  never  prevailed. 

By  1780  abolitionist  groups  had  formed  and  were  vocal. 
Abolition  Acts  were  passed  by  the  state  legislature  in  1780, 
1782  and  1788.     These  acts  forbade  slavery  and  granted  freedom 
to  all  blacks  bom  after  those  times.     By  1817  the  number  of 
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blacks  in  the  city  was  large  enough  to  merit  the  opening  of  a 
Sunday  School  to  teach  reading  and  writing  and  to  ''inculcate 
the  moral  virtues."    A  full  blown  black  community  had  developed 
by  the  1830*s.    There  formed  a  cadre  of  black  abolitionist 
and  liberation  leaders  who  were  not  only  interested  in  freeing 
the  slaves  but  in  the  struggle  for  their  own  civil,  human, 
social  and  political  rights  as  well..  By  1850  the  region  known 
as  Hayti  developed  from  this  concentration. 

Table  5 

NUMBER,  INCREASE  AND  PROPORTION  OF  BLACKS  IN  CENTRE  CITY* 

1890-1980 

Black 

Total  Percent  of 

Year         Population  Ntonber  of  Blacks       Total  Population 


1850 

A6,601 

1,959 

4.2 

1860 

49,221 

1,154 

2.3 

1870 

86,076 

2,115 

2.4 

1880 

156,389 

4,077 

2.6 

1890 

343,904 

10,357 

3.0 

1900 

451,512 

20,355 

4.5 

1910 

533,905 

25,623 

4.8 

1920 

588,343 

37,725 

6.4 

1930 

669,817 

54,983 

8.2 

1940 

671,659 

62,216 

9.3 

1950 

676,806 

84,453 

12.2 

1960 

604,352 

100,692 

16.6 

1970 

520,117 

104,904 

20.2 

1980 

423,938 

101,813 

24,0 

^Including  for  1890  and  1900,  the  population  of  a  suburb.  No 
allowance  has  been  made  lor  annexations  between  censuses  and 
consequently  the  figures  reported  are  not  strictly  comparable. 
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Upper  Hayti 

Betvoen  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1862  and  1892  the 
black  population  almost  doubled.    During  the  next  decade  It 
Increased  175  percent.    When  World  War  I  ended  the  European 
migration,  blacks  replaced  the  dwindling  £iupply  of  southern  and 
eastern  European  labor  diminished  by  the  war  and  Immigration 
restriction*    Lower  and  Middle  Haytl  between  1910  and  1920 
contained  the  bulk  of  the  city's  black  population.  Slightly 
over  23,000  of  the  city's  54,983  blacks  in  1930  lived  there 
while  Upper  Haytl  had  only  912.    The  black  share  of  all  three 
Haytl  neighborhoods  rose  from  22  percent  to  42  percent  between 
1910  and  1930.    While  the  black  population  grew  by  29,000  between 
1910  and  1930,  this  growth  barely  affected  Upper  Haytl's  net 
share  of  all  blacks.    In  1930»  Upper  Hayti  had  only  2  perccmc 
of  all  the  black  population  of  the  city. 

Upper  Haytl  Is  atop  the  last  of  three  rolling  hills,  with 
Increasing  elevation,  from  downtown,  moving  east.    Its  western 
and  eastern  boundaries  are  main  thoroughfares  separating  com*- 
munltles;  Its  northern  and  southern  boundaries  are  big  traffic 
arteries  moving  goods,  services  and  people  through  residential 
neighborhoods  to  downtown.    School  B  Is  located  In  Upper  Haytl 
which  has  kept  pace  with  the  average  clty*-wlde  gain  for  new 
unit  construction  per  census  tract  throughout  the  30*s  and  40 's. 
It  was  the  only  black  coimnunlty  In  the  city  to  do  so.    In  part, 
this  sustained  residential  character  of  the  area  attracted 
Influential  members  of  the  black  community.  If  they  had  not 
decided  to  move  Into  the  more  "respectable**  neighborhoods  of 
black  status  In  Melchlor  and  Shlloh,  twin  havens  for  blacks 
leaving  the  heavily  congested  working  class  districts  of  Haytl. 

Growth  In  Upper  Haytl  stopped  In  1960  when  the  community 
dropped  by  13  percent  as  the  total  city's  population  declined 
by  11  percent.    Half  of  all  the  whites  left.    After  this  exodus 
In  the  50's  blacks  comprised  85  percent  of  the  community. 
Economic  gains,  however,  occurred.    The  median  family  Income 
reached  cltyvlde  parity,  even  though  the  rate  of  the  male  labor 
force  participation  declined  while  that  of  females  rose.  For 
the  first  time,  the  educational  levels  of.  the  blacks  did  not 
surpass  the  city  norm. 

By  December,  1979,  the  population  size  had  dwindled  further. 
It  had  been  a  black  community  for  fifty  years.    It  was  losing 
people.    Less  than  3.5  percent  of  the  black  city  population 
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resided  there.     It  had  two  black  churches,  a  community  library, 
one  small  neighborhood  convenience  store,  a  splendid  public 
park  and  a  mixed  housing  stock.     No  public  housing  was  built 
there.     A  few  white  families,  no  more  than'  two  percent  of  the  . 
community,  still  lived  there.     Some  old- line  black  elites 
still  resided  there.     These  included  families  of  earlier  teachers, 
politicians,  clerics,  real  estate  brokers  and  a  banker.  Hie 
local  school  board  member  and  the  only  black  city  council  member 
lived  in  Upper  Hayti  on  Preachers'  Row  during,  the  period  of  this 
research.    Many  old  and  new  professionals  residing  there  appeared 
to  be  members  by  choice  rather  than  by  involuntary  consignment. 

Middle  Hayti 

Middle  Hayti  commences  several  blocks  from  downtown  to 
the  beginning  of  Upper  Hayti.     Its  boundaries  are  all  main  tho- 
roughfares connecting  the  eastern  and  southern  suburbs  with  down- 
town.    School  C  is  located  in  Middle  Hayti  ten  minutes  from  down- 
town by  car.     There  has  been  much  relocation  of  the  black  popu- 
lation since  the  1940 's.     The  removal  of  the  slums  and  the  re- 
development of  Lower  Hayti  by  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority, 
created  by  the  City  Council  on  November  12,  1946  to  acquire  and 
clear  land  in  the  city's  fight  against  blight  and  slums,  took 
ten  years  to  come  to  fruition.     But,  through  the  efforts  of  a 
Democratic  mayor  and  a  Republican  industrialist,  several  authori- 
ties were  established  to  raise  funds  for  the  clearance  of  100  , 
acres  of  slums  in  Lower  Hayti  for  the  construction  of  a  public 
arena,  30  acres  of  higher  cost  housing  and  other  improvements 
unavailable  to  the  poor  people  who  were  displaced.    On  October 
25,  1955,  a  contract  was  signed, and  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  Housing  Authority  to  handle  the  relocation  of  1800  families. 
These  people  were  dispersed  into  other  communities  in  the  city 
as  well  as  throughout  Middle  and  Upper  Hayti. 

Prior  to  this  upheaval,  in  1930,  Ktci.?  r.^  Hayti  families 
fared  about  the  same  as  other  working  cli'*,*":  groups  in  the  city. 
There  was  little  overcrowding  of  dwelling...  and  the  biggest 
problem  was  economic.    Yet,  this  housing  csupply  was  far  from 
adequate.     Consequently,  there  was  mi'.ch  excitement  when,  on 
December  19,  1938,  the  Housing  Authority  broke  ground  for  a 
low  cost  three  million  dollar  hotasing  project  for  420  families 
in  Middle  Hayti.     This  welcomed  project,  Hayti  Dwellings,  was. 
built  on  wast  eland,  rather  than  a  sltmi  clearance  endeavor 
so  that  existing  housing  was  not  sacrificed  for  the  addition. 
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This  boom  occurred  largely  because  of  the  appointment  of  a 
black  attorney  to  the  Housing  Authority.     In  1979  the  majority 
of  School  C's  parents  lived  in  Hayti  Dwellings. 

Row  houses  surrounded  the  school  on  three  sides  in  1979. 
Well  kept  houses  were  interspersed  between  dilapidated  and 
boarded  up  dwellings.     These  were'  the  homes  built  in  the  late 
20 *s  and  30 's  for  blacks  moving  out  of  Lower  Hayti.  The 
yards  on  the  street  across  from  School  C  were  neat  and  well 
maintained  and  the  streets  were  clean  with  some  exceptions. 
A  business  area  on  the  busy  street  south  of  the  school  was 
somewhat  seedy  and  some  of  the  houses  on  the  street  were 
deteriorating.     These  exceptions  showed  the  signs  of  blight 
creeping  into  Upper  Hayti.     Boarded  up  houses  were  a  common 
sight  as  one  proceeded  downhill  from  the  school  toward  downtown. 
Children  looked  out  of  second  story  unscreened  windows  down 
on  the  street  below  and  played  in  that  street  on  warm  days 
after  school. 

Proceeding  east  uphill,  a  well  kept  house  stood  between 
two  abandoned  buildings »    On  side  streets,  good  houses  and 
bad  houses  stood  side  by  side.     According  to  the  1970  U.S.  Census 
this  area  is  low  income.     The  median  age  of  the  male  population 
25  years  or  older  is  52.     The  median  number  of  persons  per  house- 
hould  is  3.2.     Ten  percent  of  the  houses  are  owner  occupied. 
Thirty^four  percent  of  the  families  have  children  under  the  age 
of  12  and  the  median  years  of  school  completed  is  9.7.  Twenty 
eight  percent  of  the  housing  units  are  unit  structures.  Sixty-* 
three  percent  are  three  or  more  unit  structures  and  two  percent 
are  10  or  more  unit  structures.    The  residential  count  was  482 
with  28  new  residences.     Just'^^southwest,  the  area  is  also 
designated  low  income  but  36  percent  of  the  houses  are  owner 
occupied;  the  median  age  is  53  and  the  median  number  of  persons 
per  household  is  2.7.      Twenty-six  percent  of  the  families  have 
children  under  12  years  of  age  and  the  median  years  completed 
in  school  is  9.8.     Sixty-two  percent  of  the  housing  units  are 
unit  structures  and  10  percent  are  three  or  more. 

The  Melchior  District 

There  is  no  one  black  community  in  the  sense  of  a. consoli- 
dated, concentrated  area  such  as  Chicago's  Souths ide  ox  West- 
side  and  New  York's  Harlem.     The  black  population  of  Centre  City 
is  scattered  over  several  areas  divided  by  geographical  barriers. 
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Blacks  live  in  Hillside,  Melchior,  Shiloh  and  in  Hayti.  While 
the  largest  concentration  of  blacks  has  always  been  in  Hayti, 
other  conmunities  have  long  histories  of  black  residency. 
School  A  is  located  in  Melchior  which  had  been  a  growing  black 
community  during  a  period  of  city-wide  decline.     The  1970  Census 
counted  4,100  black  people,  a  sure  undercount.     That  undercount 
showed  a  doubling  in  size  from  1950.     Historically,  the  Melchior 
District,  a  German  immigrant  community,  received  blacks  brought 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  help  build  the -mile  long  tunnel 
wedding  the  city's  south  hills  to  the  central  city.     At  mid- 
century,  blacks  in  Melchior  were  a  more  affluent  unionized  blue 
collar  community  of  black  miners,  steelworkers  and  domestic 
service  workers  than  the  better  educated  blacks  on  "Preachers' 
Row. " 

The  northern  and  southern  sides  of  Melchior  have  always 
differed.     The  southern  tier  has  been  traditionally  better 
than  90  percent  black;  the  northern  tier  has  been  integrated. 
The  heavier  segregated  southern  tier  always  has  had  a  higher 
level  of  education 'and  income  than  the  integrated  poorer  section, 
llie  characteristics  of  the  two  adjoining  black  communities 
had  an  impact  on  the  school  enrollment  patterns  over  the  last 
fifteen  years.     The  school  had  always  kept  a  white  minority 
composed  of  ten  percent  of  the  school  population.    Before  1976,' 
local  demographic  conditions  facilitated  this  white  minority 
presence.     After  1976,  the  clusterings  of  special  education 
classes  for  the  southern  end  of  the  city  prevented  the  school 
from  being  totally  black. 

Since  midcentury,  the  number  of  families  nearly  tripled 
from  505  to  1,465.    Many  multigenerational  family  members  live  ' 
here  and  the  school  has  .yarious  extended  kinship  networks  within 
the  present  membership.     A|good  number  of  these  multigenerational 
families  own  modest  homes The  dwellings  comprise  two  vintages: 
a  southern  tier  with  sturdy  older  large  brick  homes  and  smaller 
frame  and  siding  structures,  typically  built  during  the  30's 
and  40 's  when  the  city-- experienced  a  severe  housing  crunch; 
and  a  northern  tier  of  less  substantial  frame  and  siding 
structures  and  smaller,  poorer  built  cinderblock  or  brick 
dwellings.     In  both  areas,  the  majority  of  the  structures  are 
detached  family  homes.     The  terrain  is  rough  and  high.  Public 
and  private  transportation  use  the  steep  and  narrow  streets 
made  still  of  cobblestone  and  brick. 
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Conditions  in  the  community  have  deteriorated  over  the 
years.     In  1979,  the  outward  migration  of  whites  and  the  inward 
mig^ration  of  blacks  had  left  ©any  houses  abandoned  and  many 
<Ji^3Jlate  pockets  scattered  throughout  the  community.  Absentee 
landlords  have  contributed  to  the  general  decline  of  the 
community.    Efforts  are  underway  to  renovate  this  area.  In 
1979  city  policies  to  stimulate  housing  preservation  and 
renewal  by  granting  low  interest  loans  to  poorer  homeowning 
families  had  an  impact  on  the  housing  stock  in  the  School  A 
community.     Everywhere  around  the  school,  modest  houses  had 
been  renovated.     Some  were  winterized  with  modern  storm  doors 
and  windows,  a  circumstantial  windfall  from  the  county's 
winning  a  large  grant  for  aiding  poorer  communities  to  conserve 
energy.     Some  marginal  structures  have  been  rebuilt  by  specu- 
lators and  homeowners,  partly  to  attract  gentrif ication  and 
partly  to  take  advantage  of  the  seven  oinute  proximity  to  down- 
town, a  projected  asset  for  enticing  white  suburbanites  to 
return  to  the  city.     There  are  no  densely  populated,  housing 
projects  In  Melchior  and  a  large  sprawling  park  is  nearby. 
The  city's  planning  characterizes  potentially  viable  neighbor- 
hoods like  the  School  A  community  as  ripe  and  ready  for  community 
development  because  basic  social  overhead  capital,  roads,  sewers, 
public  lighting,  public  transpoxtatlon  arteries  and  salvageable 
housing  stock  still  have  long  life  and  can  be  restored  and 
rebuilt. 

Reasonably  low  prices  for  the  renovated  housing  in  Melchior, 
often  50  percent  below  market  value  for  the  same  dwellings 
in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  ample  low  interest  city  loans 
for  housing  improvements  now  facilitate  a  favorable  economic 
climate  for  racial  and  demographic  change  in  this  community 
during  the  next  decade.    Presently,  constant  housing  renewals 
show  ample  risk  takers  among  owners  and  outside  speculators 
investing  in  a  promising  community  in  transition.    At  the  same 
time,  the  city's  stakes  in  promoting  economic  and  racial 
transition  in  Melchior  centers  around  expanding  its  dwindling 
tax  rolls  to  cope  with  the  expanding  financial  crisis. 

The  History  of  Centre  Cit^  Schools^ 

In  its  first  constitution  the  state  provided  that  "a 
school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  county  by  the 
legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with 
such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  by  the  public.  .  From 
that  time  xmtil  1834,  the  beginning  of  early  educational 
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endeavors  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  came  from  education- 
minded  parents,  self-professed  teachers  and  church  groups. 
In  1790,  the  1776  legislation  was  expanded  providing  "the 
legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  possible.  .   .provide  by  law  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  throiighout  the  State  in  such 
manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis."    The  state  legis- 
lature passed  other  acts  in  1802  and  1809  providing  for  the 
education  of  poor  children.     Often  these  laws  were  neglected, 
partially  executed  or  abused. 

The  mobilization  for  the  creation  of  a  set  of  common 
schools  for  all  children  supported  by  the  public  commenced  in 
1882.    Many  supportive  organizations  were  created  to  sustain 
this  impetus  for  public  ediication.     One  such  organization  was 
a  special  interest  group  representing  the  needs  of  blacks* 
The  African  Education  Society  was  bom  in  this  city  on  January 
16,  1832  and  stated  in  the  preamble  of  their  constitution  that 
"ignorance  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  degradation  of  the 
people    of  color  in  the  United  States."    In  Article  5  they 
empowered  a  board  of  managers  to  purchase  books,  raise  money, 
acquire  land  and  erect  suitable  boiildings  to  accommodate  in- 
instruction.     In  effect,  the  board  of  managers  acted  as  a 
school  board  and  initiated  a  successful  school  operation. 

The  Act  of  April  2,  1831  and  the  Act  of  April  1,  183A 
provided  for  a  common  school  system  for  the  state.     The  former 
set  up  a  general  system  of  education  by  establishing  a  Common 
School  Fund  derived  from  a  tax  of  one  mill  per  dollar  on  land 
collected  locally  and  continuing  until  the  fund  yielded  interest 
of  $100,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  The 
latter  provided  for  free  public  schools  in  the  state. 

The  state  legislature  made  schools  in  Centre  City  an 
independent  school  district  by  the  Act  of  February  9,  1855. 
This  act  gave  the  city  the  powers  to  establish  a  more  extensive 
system  of  common  school  education  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  to  make  policy  and  administer  the  public  schools 
and  thereby  create  a  central  board  of  education.     The  structure 
and  specifications  of  the  Board  were  given  in  the  act.  Until 
this  time  the  schools  in  the  city  had  been  governed  by  ward 
boards. 

On  December  18,  1835,  blacks  in  the  city  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Director. of  the  Second  Ward  (or  South  School  District) 
asking  the  Board  to  permit  blacks  from  all  wards  to  attend  the 
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school  operated  by  them  and  that  the  Board  pay  the  teacher. 
They  did  not  ask  for  permission  to  attend  the  white  schools. 
After  several  requests  the  Board  finally  opened  a  school  for 
black  children  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  1837.     Between  1844 
and  1867  it  moved  to  several  locations. 

In  1855  there  were  nine  wards.,  During  that  time  the 
public  elementary  school  for  colored  children  had  been  depen- 
dent on  voluntary  contributions  from  the  nine,  school  ward 
boards.     The  central  board  brought  permanence  to  the  ephemeral 
existence  of  the  school  for  colored  children.     The  board  hired 
a  former  teacher  as  the  principal  and  reopened  the  school  in 
a  rented  church  basement  in  April,  1855.     The  school  moved 
several  times  meeting  in  many  places.     In  1854,  Act  610,  Section 
24  of  the  state  legislature  provided  that  all  districts  set  up 
separate  schools  for  black  students.     The  act  said,  "Districts 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  establish  separate 
schools  for  Negro  and  Mulatto  children."    The  law  remained 
in  effect  until  1881  when  separate  schools  were  abolished. 

On  March  27,  1855  a  special  meeting  of  the  Central  Board 
was  called  to  take  action  on  the  establishment  of  a  colored 
school.     On  April  10,  1855  the  rear  basement  room  oi  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  was  rented  for  the  colored  school.     On  January 
21,  1856  an  assistant  teacher  was  hired  in  the  colored  school 
as  of  February  1,  1856.     Beginning  on  April  9,  1867  the  Central 
Board  worked  on  setting  up  a  separate  building  for  black 
students  and  a  lot  for  the  construction  of  the  school  was  pur- 
chased in  Lower  Hayti  and  named  the  Hayti  School. 

Legal  segregation  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
continued  until  the  Act  of  June  8,  1881  was  passed  by  the 
state  legislature.     It  stipulated  that  it: 

shall  be  unlawful  for  any  school  director,  superintendent 
or  teacher  to  make  any  distinction  whatever,  on  account 
of.   .   .race  or  color  of  any  pupil  who  may  be  in  attendance 
or  seeking  admission  to  any  public,  school.   .   .in  this 
Commonwealth . 

By  this  time,  the  city  central  board  had  already  taken  steps 
to  eliminate  segregation  in  the  schools.     Sub-district  school 
boards  were  voluntarily  admitting  black  school  children  to 
their  classes  in  many  cases.     The  Hayti  School  began  to  ex- 
perience a  decline  in  average  monthly  enrollment  from  187  in 
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1872  to^79  in  1874.    By  1875  the  central  board  of  education 
closed  the  Hayti  School  by  the  cessation  of  funding  and  reporting. 
De  jure  segregation  was  eliminated  in  1881,  but  de  facto  segre- 
gation increased. 

This  uneven  distribution  of  black  children  in  the  schools 
created  a  need  for  nev  schools  which  were  built  to  accommodate 
them.    .On  May  18,  1911,  the  School  Code  of  1911  was  passed 
by  the  state  legislature  and  under  its  provis^ions  Centre  City 
became  a  first  class  school  district  having  a  population  of 
500,000  or  more  according  to  the  1910  Census  and  its  bda'rd  of 
school  directors  became  known  as  The  Board  of  Public  Education 
(BPE) . 


The  Formal  and  Informal  Structure  and  Arrangements  of  CCSS 

As  this  history  shows,  schools  are  formal  organizations 
created  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  achieving  certain  goals. 
Within  these  formal  organizations,  informal  organizations  de- 
velop as  the  organizational  actors  respond  to  the  opportunities 
and  problems  presented  by  their  environments.    The  network  of 
informal  relations  and  the  complex  of  unofficial  norms  are 
generated  by  the  constant  need  of  the  actors  to  develop  routines, 
scenarios  and  processes  to  deal  with  uncertainties  arising  around 
the  achievement  of  these  goals. ^ 

Perrow  lists  five  types  of  goals:     (1)  societal;  (2)  out- 
put;  (3)  system;   (4)  product;  and  (5)  derived.     The  referent 
for  societal  goals  is  society  itself  and  deals  with  large 
classes  of  organizations  that  fulfill  societal  needs. For 
output  the  public  in  contact  with  the  organizations  is  the 
pertinent  target.     System  goals  refer  to  the  state  or  manner 
of  functioning  of  the  organization,  independent  of  the  goods 
or  services  it  produces  or  its  derived  goals.    Product  goals 
deal  with  the  characteristics  of  the  goods  or  services  pro- 
vided.    Derived  goals  refer  to  the  uses  to  which  the  organization 
puts  the  power  it  generated  in  pursuit  of  other  goals. ^  The 
output  goal  for  the  schools  in  this  study  is  the  provision 
of  educational  services  for  the  society.     System  goals  are 
those  which  pertain  to  desired  conditions  of  the  organization 
as  an  organization  rather  than  to  the  goods  or  services  it 
produces.     Such  a  goal  wotild  be  the  public  image  goal  wherein 
organization  actors  are  expected  to  produce  events  which  place 
the  schools  in  a. favorable  light  with  the  public.^  Product 
goals  are  concerned  about  such  characteristics  as  quality, 
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quantity,  type,  cost,  styling  and  availability  and  so  forth. 
Two  schools  may  have  the  same  output  goal  but  differ  substan- 
tially in  tert     of  the  product  goals.     Derived  goals  emerge 
from  political  aims  such  as  the  procurement  and  protection  of 
job  rights  and  privileges. 


Formal  Goals 


The  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  following  revised 
Goals  of  Quality  Education  on  March  8,  1979  to  foster  achieve- 
ment.    It  said  the  school  program  should  reflect  the  following: 

1.  Communication  skills.  Quality  education  should 
help  every  student  acquire  communication  skills 
of  understanding,  speaking,  reading  and  writing. 


2.  Mathematics.     Quality  education  should  help 
every  student  acquire  skills  in  mathematics. 

3.  Self-Esteem.     Quality  education  should  help  every 
student  develop  self-understanding  and  a  feeling 
of  self-worth. 

4.  Analytical  Thinking.     Quality  education  should  help 
every  student  develop  analytical  thinking  skills. 

5.  Understanding  Others.     Quality  education  should  help 
every  student  learn  the  history  of  the  nation,  under- 
stand its  systems  of  government  and  economics  and 
acquire  the  values  and  attitudes  necessary  for  re- 
sponsible citizenship. 

7.  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  Quality  education  should 
help  every  student  acquire  knowledge,  appreciation 
and  skills  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 

8.  Science  and  Technology.     Quality  education  should 
help  every  student  acquire  knowledge,  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  science  and  technology. 

9.  Work.     Quality  education  should  help  every  student 
acquire  the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  necessary 
to  become  a  self-supporting  member  of  society. 
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10.  Family  Living.  Quality  education  should  help  every 
student  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 
necessary  for  successful  personal  and  f^unily  living. 

11.  Health.    Quality  education  should  help  every 
student  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  practices 
necessary  to  maintain  physical  and  emotional  well-being. 

12.  Environment.    Quality  education  should  help  every 
student  acquire  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  necessary 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  life  in  a  balanced 
environment . 

A  formal  philosophy  for  the  public  school  system  was  adopted 
by  cess  and  states  the  following: 

To  transform  the  young  into  a  community  of  citizens  who 
are  mature  physically,  intellectually  and  socially,  we  . 
who  work  in  and  are  responsible  for  the  city  public 
schools  are  committed  to  providing: 

1.  Free  and  appropriate  public  education  to  all  children, 
including  the  handicapped. 

2.  Educational  programs  designed  to  enable  students  to 
acquire  those  skills  needed  to  cope  with  the  demands 
oradult  life. 

3.  Educational  environments  and  experiences  which  foster 
ethnic,  racial  and  sexual  equality. 

4.  Experiences  which  enable  students  to  acquire  those 
attitudes  and  behaviors  associated  with  responsible 
citizenship. 

5.  A  variety  of  pupil  services  designed  to  assist  the 
student's  educational  progress,  personal  adjustment 
and  job  placement. 

6.  Schools  that  are  clean,  orderly  and  conducive  to 
learning. 

7.  An  opportunity  for  the  wide  range  of  community 
opinion  to  be  heard. 
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8,     Coiranunity  use  of  school  facilities  for  purposes  of 
continuing  education  and  recreation. 

In  addition,  the  statement  emphasizes  knowledge  and  the  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  as  the  central  concern  of  the  schools.  It 
acknowledges  the  expectation  of  society  that  reading,  writing, 
listening,  speaking  and  mathematics  skills  become  the  possession 
of  all  youth.  It  expresses  the  additional  need  for  development 
in  the  areas  of  health  and  physical  growth,  man  and  his  social 
and  physical  world,  the  sciences  and  the  arts. 

The  statement  of  philosophy  indicated  an  awareness  about 
the  connectedness  of  schools  and  the  environment.     It  states: 

The  curriculum  encountered  must  be  relevant  and 
reflect  the  real  needs. of  youth.     Students  should  sense 
that  the  curriculum  is  both  exciting  and  rewarding. 
Teachers  must  be  genuinely  concerned  about  youth  and 
interested  in  their  welfare  as  well  as  their  intellectual 
growth.     The  school  in  its  physical,  psychological  and 
social  atmosphere  must  be  a  place  that  is  friendly,  orderly 
and  conducive  to  learning.    When  curriculum,  teaching 
and  facilities,  including  community  .resources,  are  pro- 
vided in  this  manner,  the  attitudes  necessary • for  con- 
structive and  responsible  citizenship  can  be  developed. 

Lastly,  the  statement  shows  a  commitment  to  providing  the 
means  for  giving  the  best  education  to  the  students  in  the 
public  school  system. 

In  1978,  the  Superintendent  of  the  CCSS  set  forth  the 
following  product  goals  for  SY  1979-1980: 

1.  Greater  achievement  in  fundamentals  .  .  .  reading 
and  mathematics.   .   .  as  measured  by  national 
standards; 

2.  Improved  student  attendance; 

3.  Improved  cumulative  school  holding  power; 

4.  Improved  standards  of  student  conduct. 

These  product  goals  have  been  the  same  since  September, 
1976,  and,  although  they  were  not  established  as  the  formal 
goals  in  1980,  attempts  to  effect  improvements  in  each  were 
to  continue  to  be  an  inherent  part  of  the  instructional  program. 
A  new  superintendent • was  selected  in  August,  1980,  however,  and 
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different  goals  have  been  established  for  the  future. 

'         In  addition  to  these  system-wide  goals,  for  SY  1979-1980. 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Elementary  Schools  added  two 
process  goals  for  all  elementary  schools: 

I 

1.  A  positive  warm  teaching  climate. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  positive  relationship  between 
home  and  school. 

Moreover,  since  1965,  the  public  school  system  has  had 
desegregation  as  one  of  its  goals.     The  Annual  Report  for  1965 
of  the  BPE  contained  a  statement  of  policy  on  integration. 
It  was  as  follows: 

.   .   .Board  of  Public  Education  deplores  the  segregation  of 
children  for  reason  of  race,  religion,  economic  handicap 
or  any  other  difference.    We  face  a  situation  we  inherited 
and  did  not  create.     Our  Board  has  never  initiated  or 
encouraged  de  facto  segregation.     Instead,  we  have  seized 
upon  opportunities  to  prevent  and  alleviate  it.     The  ideal 
of  American  education  has  been  service  to  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people  brought  together  in  schools  and  class- 
rooms for  the  optimum  fulfillment  of  every  individual. 
Every  reasonable  and  constructive  measure  that  can  be 
afforded  will  be  taken  for  the  ultimate  elimination  of 
de  facto  segregation  in  our  schools. 

The  same  report  also  presented  a  Statement  of  Policy  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity.     It  said: 

The  best  hope  for  an  integrated  society  rests  upon  the 
education  of  the  children  of  minority  groups  who  for 
reason  of  racial  difference  have  suffered  through  gen- 
erations of  suppression,  despair  and  poverty.  Equal 
educational  opportunity  for  these  children  calls  for 
larger  investment  and  sacrifice  by  our  society  than 
for  the  typical  or  middle  class  child  if  our  long-term 
hopes  for  integration  are  to  be  realized.    The  combined 
shackles  of  racial  discrimination  and  poverty  must  be 
broken.     Since  the  problems  of  racial  discrimination  and 
poverty  are  problems  of  the  total  community,  they  can 
only  be  broken  by  the  schools  in  partnership  with  other 
governmental  and  social  agencies.     The  (city)  Board  of 
Education  will  continue  and  will  extend  those  measures 
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termed  "compensatory  education"  through  every  reasonable  and 
educationally  sound  process  that  can  be  afforded. 

But  in  spite  of  these  reports  and  policies,  the  CCSS  did  not  have  a 
system-wide  desegregation  plan  as  of  September,  1979..    During  the 
study  year,  however,  such  discussion  did  occur  and  the  BPE  adopted  a 
plan.    Although  the  plan  was  not  approved  by  the  State  Human  Relations 
Commission  (SHRC)  and  in  1982  was  in  litigation,  it  was  implemented 
in  September,  1980. 


Informal  Goals  and  Practices 

Achievement  was  often  displaced  by  growth  in  many  black  and/or 
poor  schools  as  a  high  priority  goal.    Principals  judged  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  students'  progress  by  however  many  months'  growth 
in  achievement  had  occurred  between  the  October  and  May  standardized 
test  scores.    Where  students  had  maintained  seven  to  nine  months 
growth,  progress  was  deemed  acceptable  although  the  achievement 
scores  were  low.     See  Table  6  for  progress  of  study  schools. 


Table  6 


Achievement  and  Growth:.     SY  1975-1976  through  1979-1980 
Schools  A,  B,  and  c 


H 


Name 


//  of  Grades 


Name 


//  of  Grades 


School  A 
School  B 
School  C 


0 
1 
1 


School  A 
School  B 
School  C 


22 
12 
35 


I  School  A 
School  B 
School  C 


0 
5 
0 


School  A 
School  B 
School  C 


18 
22 
4 


^-High 


GROWTH 


L-Low 
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The  numbers  in  the  table  represent  the  number  of  grades  where 
achievement  was  high  (equaled  or  exceeded  the  city  or  national 
norms)  and  growth  was  high  (equaled  or  exceeded  the  city  or 
national  norms)  or  where  they  were  both  low  or  where  one  was 
high  and  the  other  was  low.     The  test  used  was  the  MAT.    Grade  1 
was  excluded  because  there  were  no  growth  norms  for  this  grade 
since  the  test  was  not  administered  in  Kindergarten.     School  A 
was  a  K-6  school  during  SY  1975-1976  and  Schools  B  and  C  were  K-7. 
Only  Grades  2,  3,  4,  and  5  scores  were  used.     The  total  number 
of  times  a  grade  score  could  appear  is  40.    Twenty  two  times 
out  of  40  School  A  accumulated  scores  which  were  high  in  achieve- 
ment or  55  percent  of  the  time  while  high  growth  occurred  100 
percent  of  the  time.     For  School  B,  high  achievement  occurred 
13  times  out  of  40  or  32  percent  of  the  time  while  high  growth 
occurred  34  times  out  of  40  or  85  percent  of  the  time.    At  School 
C  high  achievement  occurred  36  times  out  of  40  or  90  percent 
of  the  time.     At  all  three  schools  high  growth  gains  exceeded  high 
achievement.     For  many  schools  these  growth  gains  were  substituted 
for  achievement  and  the  school  officials  claimed  that  the  schools 
were  doing  a  good  job  because  of  the  growth* 


*To  determine  whether  or  not  high  growth  yielded  high  achieve 
ment  the  following  calculations  were  made: 

For  School  A,   (1)  P  (high  achievement/regardless  of  growth)= 

22^  +  .55  P  =  the  percentage  of  times  the  majority  scored 
40  at  or  above  the  national  and/or  local  norms 

on  standardized  tests 

22 

40  =«  .55;  (2)  P  (high  growth/given  high  growth  occurred)^ 

22  =  .55;  (3)  P  (high  growth/given  high  growth  occurred)=  40  = 
40  ^0 
1.00;   (4)  P  (high  growth  yields  high  achievement )= 

P  (high  achievement /given  high  growth  occurred)  =     . 55  =  .55 

P  (high  growth) 
For  School  B,   (1)  13^  =  .325; 

40 

(4)       3529    =  .415. 
85 

For  School  C,   (1)  36.    =  -90; 

40 

(4)      8974  =  .9204. 
9750 
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(2)  12  =  .3529;   (3)  34^    =  .85; 
34  40 


(2)  35^   =  .8974;  (3)  39    =  .975 
39  40 
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Additionally,  the  relationships  between  school  and  home  were 
generally  client  relationships  wherein  the  role  of  the  parent 
was  prescribed  and  supportive  rather  than  a  partnership  where 
the  parent  showed  intitiative#     In  fact,  some  schools  attempted 
to  relegate  discipline  in  school  to  parents  outside  of  a  school. 

Furthermore,  citizens  in  the  Equity  Coalition  did;  appeal 
to  the  Court  for  a  stay  in  the  desegregation  order,  but  this 
was  not  granted  since  the  judge  felt  that  some  desegregation 
was  better  than  none.     The  Equity  Coalition  (EC)  was  an  alliance 
of  groups  formed  by  the  Black  Caucus  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Desegregation  (CACOD)  formed  by  the  BPE  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  board  on  desegregation.     CACOD  was  composed 
of  approximately  100  persons  divided  into  three  working  committees 
on  elementary,  secondary  and  middle  schools.    EC  opposed  the 
recommendations  of  the  CACOD  and  presented  its  own  plan  to  the 
BPE.     That  plan  called  for  more  extensive  desegregation  of  the 
elementary  and  senior  high  schools.     In  1982  the  Court  issued  an 
order  calling  for  more  desegregation  in  those  areas  and  the  BPE 
voted  5-4  to  appeal  that  decision. 

*  Following  is  a  brief  discussion  of  formal  and  informal  practices 
associated  with  the  four  goals  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  two 
sub-goals  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Formal  Goal  //I:     Elevating  Achievement  in  the  Fundamentals 


The  Department  of  Elementary  Schools  distributed  some  Reading 
Guidelines  for  Grades  K-5  in  January,  1979  to  Improve  achievement 
in  reading.    These  guidelinets  suggested  the  following  time  dis- 
tribution for  the  teaching  of  reading: 


Reading 


Grade  1 
Grade  2 
Grade  3 
Grade  A 
Grade  5 


20  periods  a  week 
17  periods  a  week 
14  periods  a  week 


8-10  periods  a  week 


8-10  periods  a  week 
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cess  required  that  reading  be  conduCited  by  levels  across 
all  five  grades  in  f'Ue  elraentary  school.     Twelve  sequential 
levels  covered  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades.    By  the 
publisher,  levels  one  tu  four  were  kindergarten;  five  and  six, 
first,  grade;  seven  and  tiight,  second  grade;  and  nine  and  ten, 
third  grade.     But  in  the  fourth  grade.,  level  eleven. is  the 
sole  reader  as  is  levf  I  twelv^J?  for  fifth  grade.     Six  units 
or  chapters  comprise      level.     After  each  unit,  a  skill  and 
diagnostic  test  follow^f:d.     They  demonstrated  mastery  or  weak- 
nesses for  each  topic  covered.     After  the  sixth  unit  test,  a 
level  in;*stery  test  was  administered.     This  determined!  whether 
a  student  should  go  on  to  the  next  level  or  repeat  the  level 
he  just  finished.     The  texts  and  accompanyi'ng  tests  belonged 
to  the  G inn  360  reading  series,  subsequently  revised  is  the 
Ginn  720.     Each  student  read  and  left  the  basic  text  in  school. 
He  owned  a  skill  mastery  book  for  written  exercises.  The 
Reading  Guidelines  suf.gest  80  percent  mastery  of  the  basal 
reader  unit  and  level  tests  before  proceeding  to  the  next  unit 
or  level.     There  are  three  assessments  given:    Ready,  which 
means  that  the  student  scored  80  percent  correct  or  more; 
Probably  Ready,  which  means  the  student  should  have  a  period 
of  remediation  in  those  areas  in  which  he/she  has  not  scored 
80  percent  or  more;  and  Needs  Help,  which  means  the  student 
should  have  an  intensive  period  of  remedial  instruction  using' 
the  materials  listed  ±n  the  Reading  Guidelines  under  remediation. 

The  BPE's  promotion  and  retention  policy  is  tied  to  the 
reading  series  tnastery  and  is  as  follows: 


Grade 


Reading  Level  Range 


Retention  of 
Any  Student  Below 


1 


1-6 


Level  A 


2 


5-8 


Level  7 


3 


7-10 


Level  8 


A 


8-11 


Level  9 


5 


9-12 


Level  10 
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Mathematics 

During  the  year  of  this  study,  the  CCSS  adopted  a  new  math 
text,  the  Heath    Math  Series. It  included  a  pre  and  post  test 
procedure.    Prior  math  texts  did  not.    Widespread  dissatisfaction 
occurred  over  the  last  texts.     Teachers  seemed  to  be  happier 
with  the  Heath    Series  but  had  not  had  enough  time  to  make  a 
decision. 

In  SY  1981-1982  the  new  Superintendent  initiated  a  Monitoring 
Achievement  Program  (MAP)  consisting  of  a  series  of  stated 
objectives  for  each  grade  to  be  taught  within  a  certain  time  in 
a  pre  and  post  test  routine.     CCSS  does  have  federally  fuaded 
programs  for  remediation  in  reading  and  math. 

While  grouping  is  rigorously  practiced  in  all  three  study 
schools  .in  reading,  it  is  seldom  practiced  in  other  subject 
areas,  except  at  School  C  where  students  in  Grades  4  and  5  are 
grouped  for  mathematics  instruction.     Social  'itudles.  Language, 
Spelling,  Science  and  Mathematics  are  taught  by  whole  group 
instruction  in  most  CCSS  schools  as  are  Art,  Music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental.  Physical  Education  and  Health.    All  students 
use  the  same  textbook  and  workbook  materials.     Teachers  do 
provide  enrichment  material  for  accelerated  and  slow  learners. 

Title  I_ -  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act    of  1965 

Title  I  of  the  Act  provides  local  school  districts  with 
funds  to  carry  on  educational  activities  which  supplement  instruc- 
tion for  eligible  students.     The  funds  can  only  be  used  in  school 
attendance  areas  where  large  numbers  of  low  income  families 
are  concentrated.     However,  once  a  school  is  identified  as 
eligible,  any  child  in  that  school  who  is  performing  below  grade 
level  is  eligible  to    participate  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA)  program  offered  there.     The  program  serves 
both  public  and  parochial  school  students,  provided  there  are 
enough  students  in  a  given  school  to  warrant  a  full  time  or  part 
time  teacher  there.     This  information  and  that  below  is  taken 
from  the  school  district  Title  I  brochure. 

The  Title  I  programs  in  Schools  A,  B  and  C  are  called  Reading 
Achievement  Centers  (RAC)  and  Mathematics  Achievement  Centers 
(MAC).'    The  RAC  and  MAC  programs  are  designed  to  improve  the  read- 
ing and  math  skills  of  eligible  students  in  Grades  2  through  8  in 
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48  public  and  21  parochial  schools  in  the  school  district.  Eligi- 
bility is  determined  by  the  students'  achievement  in  reading 
and  mathematics  on  the  Spring  MAT.     Those  students  who  are  below 
grade  level  one  year  or  more  are  eligible.     Each  child  attends 
RAC  or  MAC  for  a  minimum  of  three  periods,  but  preferably 
five  periods,  per  week.     The  reading  or  mathematics  specialist 
provides  individual  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services  for 
each  student  in  the  center.    An  educational  assistant  or  aide 
works  full  time  in  the  center  with  the  students  under  the  direction 
of  the. reading  or  mathematics  specialist. 

The  MAC  lab  features  a  room  with  a  teacher  who,  through 
individualizing  techniques,  diagnoses  and  remedies  the  math 
deficiencies  of  each  child  through  games,  songs,  manipulatives , 
drills  and  teaching.     It  is  fun  for  the  youngsters  and  rewarding 
for  the  concerned  teachers.     The  program  covers  Grades  2  through 
8  with  a  maximum  of  15  pupils  per  period,  supplementing  the 
regular  mathematics  program.     Title  I  programs  are  supplementary 
and  may  not  supplant  regular  school  programs. 

School  A,  B  and  C  have  Title  I  programs.     The  percentage  of 
the  student  population* which  is  low  income  for  SY  1979-1980 
at  School  A  was  73.8  percent,  at  School  B,  56.7  percent  and  at 
School  C,  91.7  percent. 

All  three  schools  are  in  low  income  census  areas.     School  A 
maintained  a  full  time  RAC  and  a  half-time  MAC  program  in  SY 
1979-1980.     School  C  had  only  enough  children  to  maintain  a 
half-day  RAC  and  no  MAC.     School  C  lost  its  MAC  because  of  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  children  one  year  or  more  below  in 
mathematics  on  the  Spring  MAT  during  SY  1978-1979.     School  B 
had  a  half-time  RAC  and  MAC  program ^during  this  period. 

In  order  for  a  school  to  qualify  for  a  half-time  teacher 
in  RAC  and/or  MAC,  there  must  be  30  to  65  students  who  meet  the 
Title  I  qualification  requirement  in  reading  and  mathematics. 
For  a  full  time  teacher  there  must  be  66  to  120.     These  numbers 
are  accurate  if  there  is  enough  funding  to  staff  all  eligible 
schools.     If  there  isn't,  then  schools  will  be  dropped  off  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  with  the  smallest  numbers  going  first. 
These  numbers  are  based  on  the  student's  scores  on  the  Spring 
MAT.     If  they  test  below  the  Title  I  eligibility,  score,  they 
are  counted.     All  three  schools  have  a  Title  I  Pjrimary  Readi- 
ness Experience  Program  (PREP)  which  is  designed  to  identify  children 
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kindergarten,  and  first  grade  who  may  have  difficulty  in  coping 
with  expected  school  activities,  especially  in  areas  of  readiness 
and  self  esteem.     The  general  areas  where  eligible  children 
demonstrate  deficiencies  are  in  attitudes  about  school  includ- 
ing perception  of  themselves  as  adequate  individuals,  in  the  use 
of  language  to  express  goals  to  be  reached,  in  perceptual  skills, 
In  conceptual  skills  and  in  motor  development.     This  supplemen- 
tary program  consists  of  systematic  treatment  for  small  groups  in 
a  minimum  of  20  minute  sessions  daily  by  the  educational  assistant, 
under  the  direction  of  the  classroom  teacher.     Individual  tutoring 
by  the  educational  assistant  may  also  be  scheduled  for  eligible 
students.     The  supervisory  instructional  spiecialists  assist  the 
teacher  in  setting  up  Che  program  and  the  educational  assistants' 
schedule.    The  specialists  -monitor  the  program  regularly  to 
assist  the  teacherc  in  providing  appropriate  activities  for  the 
educational  assistants. 

For  the  PREP  the  ratio  is  one  aide  to  35  eligible  children. 
Prelimary  staffing  is  based  on  the  number  of  participants  carried 
in  the  previous  year.     The  abbreviated  kindergarten  inventory 
is  given  in  September,  and  then,  aides  may  be  moved  to  different 
locations,  depending  on  the  actual  number  of  eligible  children. 

Informal  Goals  and  Practices 

High  achieving  schools  are  penalized  for  achieving  under 
the  present  ESEA  Title  I  regulations.    As  a  result,  the  students 
in  these  poor  communities  who  need  such  service  are  denied 
them  because  the  numbers  of  students  below  grade  level  in  reading 
and  mathematics  are  too  small.    Principals  who  are  concerned 
about  achievement  must  search  for  other  means  to  meet  their 
students'  needs.     In  addition,  principals  have  a  difficult  time 
developing  schedules  which  supplement  reading  rmd  arithmetic 
rathfTji:  than  supplant  school  programs.    Sometimes  students  must 
be  denied  certain  subjects,  i.e.,  music,  art  in  order  to  receive 
this  Title  I  instruction. 

Students  who  can  not  get  or  do  not  profit  from  Title  I 
compensatory  and/or  remediation  services  often  become  referrals 
for  special  education. 
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Special  Education 

Classes  for  the  Trainable  Mentally  Retaided,  the  Severely 
profoundly  Mentally  Retarded  (EMR) ,  the  Socially  and  Emotionally 
Disturbed  (SED) ,  the  Physically  Handicapped,  the  Learning  Dis- 
abled (LD),  the  Hearing   Impaired  and  the  Mentally  Gifted  are 
available.     There  is  one  EMR  class  and  one  LD  class  at  School  C 
and  two  EMR  and  twt)  LD  classes  at  School  A. 

Individualized  Education  Programs  (lEP)  are  designed  for 
students  following  documentation  of  student  difficulty  resulting 
in  evidence  that  the  pupil  is  thought  to  be  exceptional.  Per- 
mission to  evaluate  must  be  obtained  from  the  parent,  or  if  such 
permission  is  denied,  a  referral  to  the  social  worker  is  made 
for  parent  consultation.     If  follov/  up  conferences  are  unsuccess- 
ful, a  hearing  may  be  requested.     If  permission  is  secured  from 
the  parent  or  the  hearing  officer,  the  Principal  initiates  a 
referral  for  psychological  services. 

Personnel  included  in  the  lEP  conferences  are:    the  regular 
class  teacher,  the  school  system  representative,  the  school 
psychologist,  the  parents  and  the  pupil  when  appropriate. 
Additional  personnel  is  included  as  required.     Present  educational 
levels  are  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  classroom  performance 
and  information  is  secured  from  teacher  made  tests,  standardized 
group  achievement  and  ability  tests,  teacher  observation  check- 
lists, pupil  assignments  and  the  psychological  evaluation. 

The  'psychologist  reviews  and  explains  the  pupil's  performance 
on  the  psychological  assessment  including  but  not  limited  to 
appraisal  of  intellectual  performance,  academic  achievement 
levels,  visual/motrr  perceptual  development.    Parents  are  requested 
to  share  their  observations  of  the  pupil's  behavior  at  home. 
Goals  are  established  from  the  present  educat-*.on  level  statement.* 
and  all  participants  in  the  conference  are  motivated  to  contribute 
as  the  goals  are  developed.     The  goals  agreed  on  here  at  the  lEP 
conference  are  in  effect  for  a  year  or  they  can  be  modified 
earlier  when  a  review/revision  lEP  conference  is  needed. 

Mentally  gifted  elementary  pupils,  those  who  have  outstandiag 
intellectual  and/or  creative  ability,  are  taught  one  day  a  week 
in  a  Scholar's  Center  (Triple-E  Program),  housed  at  various 
school  sites  in  the  school  district.     Class  size  per  teacher  at 
these  centers  does  not  exceed  eighteen.     A  thematic  interdisci- 
plinary approach  is  used  to  focus  on  a  variety  of  enrichment 
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activities  fostering  creativity  and  elaborative  thinking  processes. 
Pupils  are  assigned  to  this  program  when  they  have  an  IQ  of 
130  or  higher  although  a  limited  number  of  pupils  with  lower 
IQ  scores  are  admitted  when  other  educational  criteria  in  the 
pupil^s  profile  strongly  indicate  giftedness.     Such  a  Center  is 
at  School  B, 

Mainstreaming  is  the  policy  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  the  BPE-teachers*  union  agreement  stipulated  that  no  more 
than  six  special  education  students  be  assigned  as  part  of  any 
mains treamed  class •     Primary  and  intermediate  special  education 
students  are  not  assigned  to  the  same  class  and  lower  class 
sizes  are  maintained  far  this  seirvice.  / 


Informal  Practices 

Some  special  education  stude.r  ts  are  u  t  mainstreamed  except 
in  special  subject  classes.     Student:  ?r(    frequently  referred 
for  special  education  because  of  .sIot'  pr*.Rress  in  skill  mastery 
in  reading  and/or  mathematics.  ria.l  education  teachers  think 

that  students  should  be  placed  :'r?      -;cxal  Education  early  and 
returned  to  :   ..^olar  classes  when  tue  problem  is  corrected.  In 
actuality,  suvJei t j  are  placed  late  and  rarely  returned  to  the 
regular  stream. 


Time  Distrihutiovi 

There  is  an  Elementary  Time  Distribution  based  on  40  periods 
per  week  of  40  minutes  each  which  suggests,  not  mandates  the 
number  of  periods,  minutes  and  percentages  of  time  allocated 
for  academic  and  non-academic  areas  in  Grades  1  through  S.  Table 
7  shows  this  distribution  for  Grades  1-5. 
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Table  7 

Public  Schools:    Elementary  Time  Distribution 
40  periods  per  week  -  40  minutes  each 
(from  1959  revision) 


Subject  Grades 
NON-ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS 


ART 

Periods 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Minutes 

80 

80 

80 

120 

120 

%  of  time 

5 

5 

5 

7h 

7h 

Mirsic 

Periods 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Minutes 

80 

80 

80 

120 

120 

%  of  time 

5 

5 

5 

7h 

PHYSICAL 

Periods 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

EDUCATION 

Minutes 

80 

80 

80 

120 

120 

*Gym 

%  of  time 

5 

5 

5 

7h 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Periods 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Minutes 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

%  of  time 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL- 
ACADEMIC  Periods         40        40        40       40  40 
AND                           Minutes      16G0    1600    1600    1600  1600 
NON-ACADEMIC  %  of  time    lOO      100      100      100  100 
SUBJECTS 


*Thie  srcience  of  health  is  part  of  the  total  science  program. 
Health  instruction  may  be  assigned  to  the  science  teacher 
or  to  the  physical  education  teacher  according  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  local  school. 
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Table  7 
(ContM) 


Public  Schools:    Elementary  Tiire  Distribution 
40  periods  per  week  -  40  minutes  each 
(from  1959  revision) 


Subject  Grades  12         3         4  5 

ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS 


IJ\NGUAGE  ARTS: 


Reading 

Periods 

20 

17 

14 

7 

6 

Minutes 

800 

680 

560 

280 

240 

%  of  time 

50 

35 

I7J5 

15 

English 

Periods 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

Minutes 

120 

120 

160 

200 

200 

%  of  time 

7h 

7h 

10 

I2J5 

12*5 

Spelling 

Periods 

0 

2 

3 

2h. 

2h 

Minutes 

0 

80 

120 

100 

100 

%  of  time 

0 

5 

7h 

6h 

6k 

Handwriting 

Periods 

2 

2 

2 

h 

h 

Minutes 

80 

80 

80 

20 

20 

%  of  time 

5 

5 

5 

Ik 

Ik 

Library- 

Periods 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Literature 

Minutes 

40 

40 

40 

80 

120 

°4  of  time 

2h 

2h 

2h 

5 

7h 
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Table  7 
(Cont'd) 

Public  Schools:    Elementary  Time  Distribution 
40  periods  per  week      40  minutes  each 
(from  1959  revision) 


Subject 

ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS 
(contM.) 

ARITHMETIC 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


SCIENCE 
*Health 


TOTAI^ 
ALL 

ACADEMIC 
SUBJECTS 


Grades 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Periods 

3 

4 

5 

'5 

5 

Minutes 

120 

160 

200 

200 

200 

%  of  time 

10 

I2J5 

I2J5 

12i5 

Periods 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

Minutes 

80 

80 

80 

200 

200 

%  of  time 

5 

5 

5 

I2J5 

I2h 

Periods 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Minutes 

120 

120 

120 

160 

160 

%  of  time 

ih 

ih 

ih 

10 

10 

Periods 

34 

34 

34 

31 

31 

Minutes 

1360 

1360 

1360 

1240 

1240 

%  of  time 

85 

85 

85 

*The  science  of  health  Is  part  of  the  total  science  program. 
Health  instruction  may  be  assigned  to  the  science  teacher  or 
to  the  physical  education  teacher  according  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  local  school. 
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BLACK  MEMBERSHIP 

m9  THIIOUOII  1979 
City  Public  Schools 

Of  TOTJII 
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is 
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4M  47.J 


69    70    71    72    73    74   75    76   77    78  79 

School  Year 
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rigurc  3  I 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  MEMBERSHIP 
OCT  1  1979 

Cley  Public  SchooU 


OTHER 


RACE  MEMBERSHIP  PIRCHNT 


t    AMERICAN  INDIAN  OR   ALASKAN  NATIVE 
»    ASIAN  OR  PACIFIC  ISLANDER 

BLACK 
«  HISPANIC 

WHITE 

TOTAL  4  8. 795  100.00 

•     SHOWN    AS  "others* 


4  0.0  1 

226  0.4  6 

23.634,  4  8.4  4 

85  0.1  7 

2  4.8  46  5  0.9  2 
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Teachers  In  elementary  schools  are  normally  scheduled  to  teach 
seven  class  periods  per  day.    Efforts  are  made  to  provide  each 
teacherwlth  five  preparation  periods  per  week  on  a  one  per 
day  basis  when  possible  except  for  kindergarten  teachers  who 
get  two  preparation  periods  per  week.    The  period    from  2: AO 
p.m.  to  3:05  p.m.  every  v-'^y  is  for  Easentlal  Staff  Educational 
Practice  (ESEP).    StiiKi^nca  are  dismissed  at  2:35  p.m. 


Informal  Goals  and  Practices 

Generally,  preparation  and  ESEP  periods  are  maintained, 
except  in  emergencies  when  no  substitutes  come  and  no  other 
arrangements  can  be  made.    However,  teachers  feel  free  to 
lengthen  or  shorten  class  periods  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  various  subject  periods  according  to  the  teachers'  pref»rrences. 

The  Elementary  Time  Distribution  Is  merely  a  suggested 
guideline,  but  because  It  recommends  more  time  to  reading  and 
language  than  to  any  other  skill,  more  time  Is  given  these  In 
most  schools.    However,  some  teachers  substitute  other  language 
skills  for  reading. 


Testing 

Standaraized  testing  Is  administered  twice  a  year.  In 
October  and  May.    The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  was  given 
In  the  cess  from  October,  1975  until  May,  1981.    At  that  time 
the  California  Achievement  Test  was  substituted.    The  reason 
for  the  change  was  to  bring  the  test  closer  In  line  with  the 
curriculum.     In  his  letter  to  parents  and  guardians  of  children 
in  the  CCSS  In  June,  1981,  the  Superintendent  gave  this  Infor- 
mation about  the  test  change: 

The  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT)  replaces 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test.  One  reason  for 
changing  to  the  CAT  is  the  availability  of  the  test 
information  to  parents  that  you  have  in  your  hands. 
Another  reason  is  that  these  new  tests  reflect  more 
closely  what  we  are  teaching  in  the  various  subject 
areas. 

The  Otis-Lennon  Mental  Ability  (OLMA)  Tests,  Elementary  II  Form 
in  Grade  2,  Intermediate  Form  J  in  Grade  5  and  Grade  9  are 
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-administered  in  February  of  each,  school  year.     These  tests  are 
used  primarily  to  place  students  in  Special  Education  programs. 


Informal  Practices 

Neither  the  MAT,  CAT  or  OLMA  are  used  to  assess  and  determine 
t  tudent  progress  in  reading  or  mathematics  in  his/her  daily 
classwork.     There  is  little  correlation  between  the  students' 
scores  in  reading  and  mathematics  on  the  standardized  tests 
and  their  grade  level  placement  in  textbooks  and  workbooks  in 
the  primary  grades  especially. 


Mini- Testing  for  the  MAT 

In  December,  the  central  office  staff,  through  the  teaching 
supervisors,  notified  the  principals  and  teachers  that  practice 
testing  would  be  added  to  the  normal  work  week.     The  district 
bought  a  series  of  test  preparation,  diagnosis  and  record  keeping 
items  to  assis^t  the  district  in  preparing  for  the  May  MAT. 

Informal  Practices 

Teachers  already  harassed  for  more  time  to  teach  those  who 
were  hard  to  learn,  relegated  these  mini-tests  to  busy  work. 
Complaints  centered  on  the  detailed  record  keeping  requirements. 
That  was  a  new  clerical  duty.     To  make  matters  worse,  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  the  central  board  staff  gave  no  directives 
on  what  to  do  with  the  mini-test    detailed  records  covering 
nearly  16  x^eeks  of  testing.     Principals  had  to  create  ad-hoc 
procedures  on  the  closing  day. 

In  meeting  one  goal,  preparation  for  testing  to  overcome 
the  urban  school  disadvantage,  the  school  district  incompletely 
thought  out  all  the  procedural  questions  surrounding  its  new 
mandates.     It  generated  a  wealth  of  data  on  student  performances 
across  the  district  at  each  grade  level.     Because    it  had  no 
central  research  office,  it  contracted  major  research  demands 
to  the  neighboring  learning  research  center  at  the  local  state 
university.     In  this  instance  it  wasted  the  data  it  generated 
for  systemwide  and  discrete  school  diagnosis  of  testing  problems 
and  achievement  monitoring  during  fractions  of  the  school  year. 
Given  its  implementation  across  the  study  schools,  the  mini-testing 
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contained  more  dysfunctional  outcomes  than  its  proclaimed  end, 
more  readiness  to  test.     It  Indicates  the  quality  of  central  office 
management  of  new  directives  and  their  full  developed  procedures 
for  Immediate  use  and  long  term  utility.     Inefficiency  and 
ineptness  on  the  mini-testing  could  be  discerned.     Teachers  claimed 
it  was  disruptive  and  dysfunctional. 

Openly,  in  December,  teaching  supervisors  hinted  that  this 
mini-testing  directly  related  to  the  superintendent's  political 
desire  for  reappointment.     The  most  visible  element  of  the  school 
is  the  annual  publication  of  the  school  district's  .May  MAT  per- 
formance in  the  local  press.     Since  the  superintendent  had  not 
come  to  contractual  terms  with  the  board  about  his  reappointment 
in  July,  1980,  a  better  achievement  performance  in  May  would  have 
been  a  feather  in  his  cap.  This  blatantly  political  expectation 
of  the  chief  executive  officer  by  a  central  office  staff  member 
was  not  explicitly  verbalized  by  others. 

Formal  Goals  //2  Improving  Student  Attendance  and  //4  Improving 

Student  Conduct 

Discipline  and  Attendance 

The  public  school  system  has  a  School  Discipline  Code  and 
Procedures  and  Attendance .Standards  for  the  city  public  schools 
which  was  issued  in  Deiceniber,  1978  to  achieve  its  goal  for 
improved  student  conduct  and  attendance.     It  describes  and  presents 
nine  categories  of  seriousr  student  misconduct  prohibited  by  the 
public  school  system:     (1)  disruption  of  school;   (2)  damage, 
destruction  or  theft  of  school  property;  (3)  daiaage,  destruction 
or  theft  of  private  property;   (4)  assault  on  a  school  employee; 
C.5)  physical  abuse  of  a  student  or  other  person  not  employed  by 
the  school; (6)  possession  or  use  of  weapons  and  dangerous  instru- 
ments; (.7)  use  of  narcotics,  alcoholic  beverages  and  stimulant 
drugs;   (.8)  repeated  school  violations;  and  (9)  unauthorized 
presence  on  school  grounds.     The  Code  outlines  the  responsibilities 
and  procedures  for  teachers  and  principals  to  deal  with  any 
violations. 

The  principal  must  deal  with  any  and  all  alleged  misconduct 
which  a  teacher  considers  serious  or  whenever  the  principal 
deems  it  advisable  that  he/she  deal  personally  with  the  misconduct. 
Teachers  must  make  every  effort  to  resolve  discipline  problems 
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as  fully  as  possible  within  their  own  classrooms  or  other  areas 
of  responsibility.     But,  when  the  teacher  refers  a  problem 
to  the  principal,  the  principal  must  investigate  it  and  take 
action.     Principals  must  report  their  tindings  to  the  teacher 
on  the  same  day  d'jcisions  are  made  about  the  violation.  StudeiXt^ 
may  be  suspended  up  to  two  days^  without  an  investigation,  SusP^ti"- 
sions  which  last  longer  than  three  days  require  a  hearing.  A 
three  day  suspension  requires  a  parent  conference. 

The  City  Federation  of  Teachers  (FOT)  approves  paddling 
or  corporal  punishment  as  a  means  of  discipline  in  the  public 
schools  but  is  restricted  by  the  agreement  with  the  BPE.  The 
Board  prohibits  paddling.     The  agreement  stipulates  that  the 
Board  will  support  teachers  and  other  members  of  the  represent^-^ 
tion  unit  covered  under  the  agreement  in  the  appropriate  and 
proper  exercise  of  disciplinary  authority  relating  to  students 
in  accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  the  School  DiscipHA^ 
Code  and  Procedures  or  of  any  other  established  and  published 
Board  policies  and  procedures  for  dealing  with  student  miscon^ 
duct.     This  Board  support  includes  situations  where  the  exercise 
of  appropriate  and  reasonable  physical  restraint  in  relation  to 
students  may  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  other 
professional  employees  covered  under  the  agreement  during  unusUAj. 
or  emergency  circumstances  affecting  order  either  within  the 
school  or  its  immediate  environment.     The  Board  must  also  provide 
legal  representation  for  teachers  where  it  is  appropriate  and 
an  orientation  to  the  School  Discipline  Code. 

The  School  Discipline  Code  contains  Attendance  Standards, 
also.     Section  1327  of  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949  of  the 
School  Laws  of  the  state  CP.L.  30  Article  XII,  "Pupils  AttendatXC^. 
Sections  1317,  1318,  1326,  1327,  and  1333)  on  Compulsory  School 
Attendance  states: 

Every  child  of  compulsory  school  age  having  a 
legal  residence  in  this  state,  as  provided  in 
this  article,  and  every  migratory  child  of  compulsory 
school  age,  is  required  to  attend  a  day  school  in  which 
the  subjects  and  activities  prescribed  by  the  standards 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  taught  in  the  English 
language. 

Additional  mandates  for  penalties  for  violation  are  stipulated* 
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Every  parent,  guardian  or  person  in  parental 
relation  having  control  ot  charge  of  any  child  or 
children  of  compulsory  school  age,  who  shall  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  regarding 
compulsory  attendance,  shall  on  summary  conviction 
thereof,  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  district  in  which  such  offending  person 
resides • • • 

The  School  Discipline  Code  Attendance  Standards  state: 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  passing  grades  for 
a  report  period,  a  student  must  attend  school  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  total  number  of  scheduled  student 
days  for  the  report  period,  and  in  order  to  be  eligiblu 
to  receive  passing  grades  for  the  complete  school  year 
a  student  must  attend  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  scheduled  student  days  for  the  year.  Excep- 
tions to  these  attendance  standards  may  be  made  in 
special  or  unusual  circumstances  surrounding  incapa- 
citation due  to  illness  or  injury,  hospitalization 
•  or  principal-^approved  reasons  for  protracted  absence. 
Students  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  mske  up 
the  work  missed  when  absent. 

The  attendance  related  procedures  require  that  parents  be  notified 
of  absences  when  illegal  absence  exceeds  six  school  days. 

Homeroom  teachers  are  required  to  maintain  accurate  school 
attendance  records  and  must  make  at  least  one  contact  with 
parents  after  three  questionable  absences,  which  need  not  be 
consecutive.     Teacher  contact  should  be  by  telephone  or  mail. 
After  the  fourth  questionable  absence,  a  student  should  be 
referred  by  the  teacher  to  the  administrator  and/or  school 
social  worker  for  further  parental  contact  and  appropriate 
action. 

Board  roles  required  teachers  to  keep  records 
for  the  proper  enrollment  and  accounting  of  pupils  in  all  classes, 
and  shall  require  an    excuse  in  writing  from  parent  or  guardian 
or  official  admission  from  the  principal  before  admitting  pupils 
to  classes  after  absence  or  tardiness. 

Attendance  is  taken  every  day,  morning  and  afternoon,  in 
every  classroom  and  reported  to  the  Principalis  office.  A 
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monthly  report  is  compiled  for  the  Central  Office.    Daily  absence 
and  tardy  sheets  are  kept  for  six  years.    These  forms  will  show 
every  pupil  who  attended  the  school  the  past  semester  and  before. 
They  are  wrapped  securely  and  stored  for  the  State  Auditor. 
Principals  have  the  re&ponsibiXity  to  see  that  teachers'  homeroom 
roXl  books  agree  with  Daily  Absence  and  Tardy  Sheets.  Teachers 
record  the  total  absences  and  tardinesses  of  each  homeroom  pupil 
in  the  roll  book. 


luformal  Practices 

While  the  CCSS  Discipline  Code  and  rules  are  specific i 
their  application  varies  from  school  to  school.  Generally, 
teachers  are  expected  to  handle  all  classroom  discipline  problems. 
When  teachers  refer  cases  to  the  principal,  his/her  primary 
weapon  is  suspension  although  students  are  referred  for  Special 
Education  and  to  Child  Guidance.    Most  principals  send  students 
home  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  return  the  next  day  with  a  parent 
and/or  guardian.     In  seine  schools  parents  send  principals  written 
permission  to  administer  corporal  punishment  to  their  children. 
Most  principals  decline  this  opportunity.    Adherence  to  the 
attendance  criterion  for  passing  a  student  is  not  widely  observed. 
Other  criteria  are  more  important  such  as  the  students'  test 
scores,  general  ability,  parents'  status  and  attitude,  and 
previous  school  work. 

In  addition,  in  spite  of  its  dedication  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  desegregation  during  SY  1979-1980,  69  percent 
of  the  students  in  EMR  classes  in  elementary  schools  and  77.1 
percent  of  the  suspensions  in  the  CCSS  were  black  during  that 
time.  -  Very  few  respondents  knew  about  system  plans  for  studying 
these  phenomena.  Most  feel  that  the  central  office  personnel 
considered  this  normal  and  were  unresponsive  to  it. 


Formal  Goril  #3:    Improve  School  Holding  Power 

This  goal  was  generally  promoted  in  elementary  schools 
through  the  Assistant  Superintendent's  system  goals:  (1)  positive 
warm  teaching  climates;  and  C2)  positive  relationships  between 
home  and  school.     Both  were  left  to  the  principal's  initiative. 
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Informal  Practices 

In  two  schools  in  the  study,  boundary  spanning  structures 
were  devised  to  establish  a  positive  relationship  between  hone 
and  school.     Although  both  were  advisory,  one  attempted  to 
give  the  parents  monitoring  powers.    Generally,  principals 
resorted  to  public  relations  routines  in  order  to  achieve  good 
relationships  with  home.     Some  activities  were:     (1)  school 
assemblies;   (2)  art  exhibits;   (3)  school  playsr;  (4)  feeding 
programs;  and  (5)  special  school  drives.     In  most  schools  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  warm  teaching  climates  were  left 
to  the  teachers*  judgment. 


The  Organization  of  the  CCSS 

The  CCSS  was  divided  into  71  elementary  and  24  secondary 
schools  during  the  1979-1980  school  year.    Of  these  there  were 
10  middle  and  14  high  schools.     Additionally,  there  were  two 
Occupational  and  Vocational  Training  (OVT)  Exploratory  Centers 
and  four  Special  Schools.    The  elementary  schools  were  of  four 
kind:    K-3;  K-5;  K-^;  and  K-8.    During  SY  1979-1980  the  system 
wan  unified.     All  elementary  schools  were  made  K-5  and  all 
children  in  Grades  6-8  attended  middle  schools  accommodating 
those  grades.     This  was  a  part  of  the  desegregation  plan  which 
was  implemented  in  September,  1980.    All  three  schools  in  this 
study  are  K-5  elementary  schools.    See  Table  9. 

There  were  23,634  black  students  in  the  CCSS  in  1979,  a 
decline  in  black  enrollment.     The  black  membership  decreased 
by  5,098,  or  18  percent,  between  1969  and  1979.    The  total  school 
population  declined  from  72,722  to  43,795,  or  by  33  percent, 
between  1973  and  1979.     See  Figures,  1,  2  and  3. 

Students  were  placed  in  groups  in  classrooms  according  to 
chronological  age.    These  groups  are  called  grades.     See  Table  8. 
Children  who  are  less  than  the  age  requirement  are  underaged  for 
the  grade  and  those  more  than  this  age  requirement  are  overaged. 
There  are  provisions  made  for  children  with  slower  progress 
rates  who  need  more  time  to  master  scheduled  skills.  Classes 
in  .Early  Learning  Skills  (ELS)  for  kindergartners  unready  for 
first  grade  were  available  in  some  schools  as  were  all  day 
kindergartens  during  the  year  of  the  study.     School  C  had  an 
ELS  division.     During  SY  1979-1980  the  BPE  also  passed  a  provision 
for  Project  Pass  which  was  a  class  for  students  who  failed  to 
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achieve  the  standard  skilla  during  the  scheduled  time.  These 
classes  were  for  primary  children,  Grades  1-3,  and  intermediate. 
Grades  4-5.     These  classes  became  70  percent  black  or  more  soon 
after  their  organization. 


Informal  Practices 

Because  the  progress  of  students  is  not  uniform,  teachers 
also  group  children  according  to  reading  achievement  by  skill 
mastery  levels  using  the  Ginn  360  or  720  series.    Most  schools 
permit  no  more  than  three  levels  per  class.    Where  more  than 
three  levels  are  required,  students  are  sent  for  reading  to 
other  classes  where  these  groups  exist. 


Table  8 

AGE-GRADED  GROUPINGS  IN  K-5  SCHOOLS 


Grade 


Age 


K 
1 
2 
3 
A 
5 


5-  6 

6-  7 

7-  8 

8-  9 

9-  10 
10-11 


Table  9 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  OF  CENTRE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
SY  1979-1980 


Elementaxry    Number  of     Middle    Number  of 
Schools  Schools 


High 


Number  of 
Schools 


K-3 
K-5 
K-6 
K-8 


1 
37 
17 
16 


4-8 

6-  8 

7-  8 


1 
8 
1 


9-12 
Alternative 
Performing 
Arts 
OVT 

Special 


12 
1 


1 
2 

4 
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The  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  elementary  schools  la  determined 
by  counting  the  number  of  pupils  in  Grades  1-6  or  1-8  (excluding 
students  In  Special  Education  and  Project  Pass)  and  dividing  by 
the  number  of  teachers  (excluding  Special  Education  and  Prelect 
Pass  teachers).    Data  were  provided  for  this  determination  by  the 
Department  of  Flementary  Schools.    The  computation  of  the  average 
class  size  in  elementary  schools  does  not  Include  sections  in 
Project  Pass,  Kindergarten,  Spaclal  Education,  MAC  and  RAG. 
The  average  class  size  is  computed  by  summing  -the  total  number 
of  students  in  each  academic  section  and  dividing  by  the  total 
number  of  academic  sections.    The  cltywlde  average  for  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  Is  18.7:1  and  for  class  size,  it  is  22.3.  The 
cltywlde  average  for  general  fund  expenditure  for  the  school 
was  $1565.62.    This  does  not  Include  the  cost  of  plant  maintenance 
and  operation.    Poverty  data  in  the  CCSS  is  obtained  from  requests 
for  free  and  reduced  lunch  fees.    Although  these  data  are  not 
completely  reliable,  coupled  with  the  census  reports  on  the 
SES  of  the  area.  Schools  A, B,  and.C  are  classified  as  low  Income 
schools  with  the  following  percentag;es  of  low  Income  families: 
School  A,  73.8  percent;  School  B,  56.7  percent  and  School  C, 
91.7  percent. 


Table  10 

Teacher/Pupil  Ratio  and  Per  Pupil  Cost  in  the  City 
Public  Schools  A,  B  &  C  October  1979 


Per  Pupil  Cost* 


Grade 
Level 

Enrollment 

General  Fund 
Expenditure 

Total  Per 
Pupil  Coat 

School 

A 

K  -  5 

385 

1678.62 

2205.28 

School 

B 

K  -  5 

208 

1719.85 

2198.31 

School 

C 

K  -  5 

303 

1284.47 

1974.09 

*  Differences  between  per  pupil  general  fund  expenditures  and  total 
per  pupil  costs  are  accounted  for  by  expenditures  such  as  those 
related  to  plant  operation  and  maintenance,  district  wide  admin- 
istrative costs,  and  supplemental  fund  expenditures  for  federal 
and  state  programs  such  as  ESEA. 
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Table  10  (Cont'd) 

Teachor/Pupll  Ratio  and  Per  Pupil  Cost  in  the  City 
Public  Schools  A,  B  &  C  October  1979 

Percentage  of 

Number  of    Pupil- Teacher     Average     Students  on  Free 


Teachors 

Ratio 

Class  Size 

&  Reduced  Lunch 

School 

A 

26 

18.8 

21.4 

73.8 

School 

B 

18 

16.6 

20.3 

56.7 

School 

C 

18 

18.8 

22.3 

91.7 

The  Hierarchy 

The  cess  is  organized  in  a  hierarchical  line  from  the  nine 
member  BPE  to  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.    The  nine  members 
of  the  BPE  are  elected  from  nine  school  districts  to  serve 
four  year  terms  on  a  staggered  basis  with  four  being  elected 
at  one  time  and  five  at  another.    There  are  six  whites  and  three 
blacks  on  the  Board.    The  three  blacks  are  all  males.    Of  the 
six  whites,  five  are  female  and  one  is  male.    The  majority  of 
the  Board  consisted  of  four  of  the  white  females,  one  white 
male  and  one  black  male  during  SY  1979-1980.    The  three  black 
males  all  have  doctorate  degrees;    two  are  professors  at  a  local 
university,  one  a  clinical  psychologist  and  the  other  a  professor 
of  social  work  and  a  law>er.    The  third  is  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
The  lone  white  male  is  a  professor  of  education  at  the  same  uni- 
versity.   The  President  of  the  Board  is  the  daughter  of  a  former 
Board  President  and  the  granddaughter  of  one.    She  is  also  the 
wife  of  a  university  professor.* 


**0f  the  four  remaining  females,  two  are  housewives,  one  is 
a  city  administrator  and  the  other  a  musician. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Schools  during  SY  1979-1980  wao 
on  insider  having  worked  in  the  public  school  system  as  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  for  OVT  education.    Ho  was  appointed  acting 
nuperintendent  on  Juno  18,,  1973  following  the  resignation  of 
the  former  Superintendent  and  appointed  Superintendent  on  November 
20,  1973.    He  served  until  August,  1980,    See  Figures  4  and  5 
organization  chart  of  the  public  school  system.    Under  the 
Superintendent  is  a  Deputy  Superintendent  under  whom  are  three 
Assistant  Superintendents:    Elementary,  Middle  and  High  School 
and  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Program  Develop- 
ment.   The  Deputy  and  two  of  the  Assistant  Superintendents  are 
black.    The  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Middle  Schools  and 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  High  Schools  are  black;  the 
latter  is  a  female. 

The  Department  of  Personnel  and  Employee  Relations  and  the 
Department  of  Business  Affairs,  The  Division  of  Contract  and 
Compliance  and  Title  IX,  the  Division  of  Computer  Services, 
The  Division  of  Information  Services,  the  Division  of  Govern- 
ment Liasion  and  the  sub-city  Intermediate  Unit  all  report 
directly  to  the  Superintendent • 

The  elementary  school  principals  report  to  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Elementary  Schools.    She  supervises  the 
leadership  of  the  71  elementary  schools  with  the  help  of  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Instruction  for  Elementary  Schools 
and  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Pupil  Services  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools.     The  main  help  for  school  principals  is  the 
Supervisory  Instructional  Specialist  who  works  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Director  of  Instruction. 

The  Supervisory  Instruction  Specialist  (SIS)  devotes  at 
least  90  percent  of  his/her  time  during  the  school  year  to 
working  directly  with  classroom  teachers  to  improve  the  in- 
structional process  according  to  the  position  description  of 
December,  1973.    He/she  works  with  the  teaching  staff  to  provide 
an  enriched  and  sequential  learning  situation  for  each  child, 
and  assists  in  curricular  revisions  which  facilitate  the  learning 
process.    The  SIS  makes  recommendations  for  innovations  in 
curriculum  and  method  and  assists  in  curriculum  development 
and  special  programs  as  assigned;  assists  the  classroom  teacher 
in  observing  individual  students  and  making  diagnoses  of  students 
who  need  a  corrective  or  advanced  program;  keeps  accurate 
anecdotal  records  of  supervisory  visits,  and  supplies  objective 
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feedback  to  teachers,  principals  and  the  Director  of  Instruction 
about  the  quality  of  th.e.  instructional  process.     The  specialists 
assist  teachers  in  planning,  in  the  use  of  instructional  materials 
and  curriculum  guides,  in  methods  and  techniques,  and  in  the 
requisitioning  of  learning  materials, . equipment  and  textbooks. 
They  recommend  and  arrange  for  the  services  of  the  Media  Coor- 
dinator, Educational  Program  Development  Division  Director  and 
other  specialists  in  the  district  assisting  individual  classroom 
teachers  and  the  total  staff  of  the  building  assigned. 

These  specialists,  more  than  any  other,  are  the  main 

resource  for  the  Principal  who  is  trying  to  improve  instruction 

or  to  bring  about  a  change  in  a  school's  direction  such  as 

from  a  low  achieving  to  a  high  achieving  pattern.     The  SIS 

also  meets  with  parents  and  community  to  interpret  school 
programs. 

Informal  Practices 

Supervisors  are  considered  ineffective  because  their  assign- 
ments are  too  large,  and  although  teachers  say  that  the  super- 
visors are  willing  to  provide  services  and  are  helpful  whenever 
they  do  so,  most  of  those  interviewed  considered  the  supervisors' 
contribution  to  high  achievement  as  minimal.     These  supervisors 
do  not  participate  'a  great  deal  in  the  ESEP  program  either  since 
most  schools  do  not  use  this  item  for  in-service.  Teachers 
mainly  use  it  to  tutor,  prepare  for  the  next  day  or  mark  their 
students'  work.  ) 

1 

The  Principal 

"The  Principal  is  first  and  foremost  an  instructional 
leader  by  enhancing  the  learning  experience  of  the  students" 
stated  the  city   position  description  for  principals  in 
Classes  I,  II  and  III.    He/she  is  "the  administrator  of  the 
school  by  clarifying  objectives,  assessing  programs,  and  esta- 
blishing priorities."    The  principal  is  declared  to  be  "a 
communicator,  explaining  the  school's  goals,  procedures,  and 
objectives  to  everyone  concerned  ;"  "a  conflict  mediator, 
recognizing  that  people  differ  on  means  and  ends,  using  conflict 
situations  as  an  opportunity  for  personal  and  professional 
growth;"  and  is  '^responsible  for  the  preparation  and  submission 
of  all  necessary  reports." 
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The  Principal  ''supervises  thiB  comprehensive  program  of 
studies  consistent  with,  state  and  local  Board  mandates  and 
develops  with  staff  a  statement  of  local  school  instructional 
objectives;''  "organizes  and  supervises  the  faculty  and  staff, 
making  provision  for  the  balanced  assignment  of  curricular  and 
co~curricular  duties;"  and  ±s  ''responsible  for  construction 
and  implementation  of  the  -master  schedule,  student  schedules 
and  supervision  of  testing  programs."  The  principal  also  has 
typical  duties  relating  to  staff  relations,  pupil  personnel, 
community  relations  and  operations-  administration. 

The  principal  "makes  recommendations  to  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  regarding  leaves  of  absence,  suspensions,  dis- 
missals, probationary  status  and  tenure  status  of  all  teachers, 
assistant  principals    and  other  personnel  for  whom  he/she  holds 
responsibility;"  "works  with  the.  Assistant  Superintendent,  for 
Personnel  and  Employee  Relations  in  the  recruitment,  interview- 
ing and  selection  of  teachers,  surveys  staff  needs  and  makes 
recommendations;"  "meets  with  employee  organization  represen- 
tatives for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  problems;"  supervises  daily 
attendance  of  all  staff  and  institutes  procedures  for  substitute 
service;"  and  "assists    appropriate  personnel  in  the  development 
of  handbooks  for  teachers  and  students,  and  active  communication 
flows  bymeans  of  such  tools  as  an  information  bulletin.".  He/she 
"assists  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  in-service 
education  programs  for  the  professional  staff  including  orien- 
tation of  new  teachers;"  "assists  in  the  assignment  of  school 
personnel  involved  in  athletics  or  intramurals  in  the  building;" 
"supervises,  directs  or  coordinates  through  regular  meetings, 
interviews  and  observations,  the  work  of  all  professional, 
auxiliary  professional  and  non-professional  personnel  in  the 
building'"  "provides  written  performance  evaluations  of  all 
personnel  assigned." 

The  principal  is    "responsible  for  the  administration  of 
a  system  of  pupil  progress  reporting,  attendance  and  activities; 
"supervises  and  helps  to  expedite  individual  pupil  referrals, 
including  the  processing  of  referrals  for  mental  health,  psy- 
chological and  exceptional  children's  program;"  "plans,  organizes 
and  manages  a  comprehensive  program  of  school  discipline,  in- 
cluding an  organized  process  of  referrals,  conferences,  inves- 
tigation, parent  contact,  suspension  and  reinstatement." 

The  position  description  states  that  the  principal  acts 
as  "advisor  for  local  parent  groups  and  assists  in  planning  and 
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management  of  all  parent  group  programs;"  "attends  various 
community  functions  and  conducts  frequent  parent  meetings  on 
matters  of  school  interests,  concerns  and  issues,  communications 
to  all  parents  regarding  special  programs,  activities,  schedules 
and  policy  changes;"  and  conducts  "telephone  communication  or 
personal  office  visits  with  parents  and  others  regarding  indi- 
vidual student  concerns  or  concerns  of  community  groups  about 
school  programs." 

Additionally,  the  principal  is.  "responsible  for  handling 
school  financial  accounts  including  receipts  and  expenditures 
and  submits  statements  and  reports  for  audit;"  is  "responsible 
for  the  efficient  requisitioning  of  all  materials,  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  the  receiving  of  all  orders;"  "oversees 
all  monies  collected  and  is  responsible  for  the  deposit  of 
same;"  is  "responsible  as  co-*sponsor,  .f  of  the  operation  of  .ajl 
school  lunch  and  transportation  programs ,"  is  "responsible  for 
planning,  organizing  and  supervision  of  clerical  staff  services 
and  for  the  readiness  of  the  school  plant  for  safe  and  coia~ 
fortable  instructional  use;"  "reviews  and  submits  building 
permits  to  the  appropriate  authorities  according  to  community 
needs,  and  observes  custodial  performance;"  and  "organizes  and 
supervises  fire,  disaster  and  bomb  scare  drills  and  reports 
same  to  the  proper  authorities."    As  well,  he/she  "reports, 
investigates  and  endeavors  to  control  vandalism,  and  conducts 
along  with  the  custodian  monthly  building  inspections  and 
reports  same  to  the  proper  authorities." 

The  Principalship  requires  a  master's  degree,  principal's 
certification,  five  years  teaching  experience,  three  years  in 
the  public  school  system  and  five  years  experience  as  admini- 
strator or  supervisor.     The  level  of  a  principalship  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  full  time  employees  plus  one-half  the 
number  of  part  time  employees  requiring  supervision.    A  Level 
I  school  has  from  110  plus  employees;  a  Level  II  school  has 
55  to  109  and  a  Level  III  school  has  from  none  to  5A. 


The  Teacher  ^ 

There  are  several  categories  of  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools:     regular  classroom  teachers  K-8,  special  subject 
teachers,  i.e.,  music,  art,  physical  education,  library,  special 
education,  counselors,  day  care,  Headstart  and  Scholars*  Center, 
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Supportive  service  is  provided  by  part  time  social  workers, 
school  psychologists,  nurses,  dental  hygienists,  therapists 
for  the  deaf,  hard-of-hearing,  blind,  partially  blind,  speech 
correction  and  teachers  for  other  handicapped  conditions.  This 
supportive  service  is  available  to  the  schools  on  a  part  time 
basis  as  are  also  the  special  subject  teachers. 

Teachers  in  the  public  school  system^must  take  the  National 
Teachers'  Examination  (NTE) .     A  composite  score  for  ranking 
is  acquired  from  the  NTE  score,  a  score  received  from  the  results 
of  a  panel  interview  conducted  by  central  staff  and  principals 
and  a  score  assigned  after  a  review  of  the  candidate's  cre- 
dentials.    The  structured  interview  is  administered  at  the 
central  office.     Principals,  assistant  principals  and  deans 
are  selected  to  serve  as  panelists.     All  work  on  the  candidate's 
placement  file  and  letters  of  reference  must  be  verified.  Then 
the  prospective  teacher  is  ranked  from  high  to  low  on  an  eligi- 
bility list  by  grade  and  by  subject  for  elementary  schools 
and  by  subject  for  middle  and  secondary  schools.    When  this  list 
is  completed,  it  is  distributed  to  the  principals.  Whenever 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  public  school  systew,  teachers  must 
be  hired  from  this  eligibility  list  according  to  their  rank. 
The  Personnel  Department  interviews  and  sends  to  the  principals 
the  next  in  order  of  rank.     The  principal  then  must  choose  them 
in  that  order.     Newly  assigned  teachers  are  considered  "temporary 
professionals"  for  two  years.     There  are  five  categories' of 
teachers:     (1)  probationary  (certified  teachers  not  on  the 
eligibility  list);   (2)  special  probationary  (uncertified  teachers 
not  on  the  eligibility  list);   (3)  temporary  professionals  (newly 
assigned  teachers);   (4)  status  professionals  (3rd  year  teachers 
eligible  for  certification  as  permanent) ;  and  (5)  permanent 
professionals. 

FOT-BPE  Agreements  limit  the  principal's  control  over 
recruitment  and  transfer  of  teachers.     A  number  of  factors 
such  as  teacher  seniority  and  longevity  are  constraints.  Teachers 
are  evaluated  twice  a  year  by  principals  and  the  process  of 
firing  a  teacher  is  initiated  by  the  building  principal.  But, 
it  takes  two  unsatisfactory  ratings  from  two  different  schools 
consecutively  to  dismiss  a  teacher  from  the  system.     The  first 
step  is  to  have  the  teacher  transferred,  and,  if  the  receiving 
principal  gives  the  teacher  an  unsatisfactory  rating,  then  the 
teacher  can  be  dismissed  from  the  system.     If,  however,  the 
receiving  principal  accords  the  teacher  a  satisfactory  rating, 
the  teacher  remains  in  the  system. 
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The  Union  Representative 

Teachers  are  represented  by  the  Centre  City  Federation  o$ 
Teachers  (FOT) ,  and  the  Building  Representative  is  the  agent 
of  the  FOT  in  any  work  location,  functional  division  or  group* 
Every  school  has  an  FOT  representative  and  the  BPE-FOT  Agreem^^it 
stipulates  that  the  principal  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month* 
if  requested,  with  the  FOT  Building  Committee  to  discuss  pro-- 
fessional  concerns  and  recoinnendations,  with  such  meetings  to 
be  held  at  mutually  agreeable  times.     The  BPE-FOT  contract 
honors  building  seniority  in  any  school  district  cutbacks. 
Teachers,  then,  benefit  from  keeping  building  seniority  ratb^^r 
than  requesting  transfers*. 


Goal  Displacement  and  the  Informal  Structure 

The  Board  majority  (five  members)  develops  board  policy 
which  is  Interpreted  by  the  Superintendent  who  directs  the 
Assistant  Superintendents,  who,  in  turn,  direct  those  under  them* 
But  little  monitoring  or  supervision    seems  to  occur  in  a  C(?ti% 
slstent  way  to  accomplish  system  goals  and  philosophies  as 
stated  for  public  consumption.    What  monitoring  and  supervi^tc>a 
there  is,  seems  to  protect  jobs,  parochial  Interests  and  pri^ 
vlleges.     Ineffective  and  Incompetent  personnel  are  often 
retained,  relatives  are  frequently  employed  and  instruction  at^d 
high  achievement  become  secondary  concerns  especially  in  bl^ck 
and  poor  schools. 

Another  outcome  of  these  Informal  arrangements  was  the 
implementation  of  the  desegregation  plan  adopted  during  the  study 
year.     The  placement  of  99  bla';k  children  in  each  of  two  alire^dy 
predominantly  black  schools  increased  segregation.     This  wa^ 
accomplished  because  the  children  had  an  option  of  one  way 
busing  into  a  community  resisting  desegregation  or  the  moveuie^t 
to  a  high  achieving  black  school.    Parents  and  their  board 
representative  chose  the  latter.     There  was  no  conslderatiotx 
given  to  a  two-way  option  for  these  children  by  the  board 
majority  because  of  trade-offs  by  various  board  members. 


Informal  Arrangements  Around  Evaluation 

The  board  member  "representing  School  B  and  School  C  pr^s^ed 
for  Increased  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  school  programs  ^nd 
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student  progress  during  the  study  year,  influenced  greatly  by.: 
a  case  in  one  of  his  schools.     In  this  instance,  the  principal 
attempted  to  rate  a  teacher  unsatisfactory  after  the  incom- 
petency was  brought  to  her  attention  by  parents  and  other  ,  

teachers.    The  SIS  was  requested  to  assist  the  principal  in  eval- 
uating the  teacher.     The  unsatisfactory  teacher  was  the  relative 
of  a  high  level  school  administrator  which  posed  conflicts  for 
the  principal  who  tried  to  follow  the  system  guidelines  for 
issuing  the  rating.     The  rating  was  not  sustained  by  the  central 
office  on  a  technicality.     It  arrived  after  the  evaluation 
deadline. 

The  principal  was  quizzed  by  superiors  about  the  anecdotal 
record  keeping.     The  Director  of  Personnel  found  fault  with 
his  own  reporting  sheet  for  faculty  unsatisfactory  ratings.  He 
allegedly  claimed  the  principal  incorrectly  used  his  anecdotal 
form.     Moreover,  ordinarily,  the  teaching  supervisor  supports 
the  principal's  record  keeping  by  filing  a  collaborating  report 
with  the  principal.     This  was  done,  yet  its  double  witness  fun- 
ctions was  not  honored;    The  FOT  was  called  in  .  too. 

The  principal  found  these  maneuverings  unusual.     The  case 
was  difficult  enough  because  it  involved  a  tenured  teacher. 
But  the  first  line  of  defense  for  teachers  is  usually  the  FOT. 
In  this  case,  the  FOT  came  in  late  and  decided  to  stay  out.  The 
principal's  unsatisfactory  rating  was  denied  because  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  teacher  and  the  central  office  administra- 
tor.    For  the  relative  of  the  faculty  member,  it  would  have  been 
embarrassing  if  his  kin  had  to  receive  a  signed  dismissal 
rating  from  the  Superintendent.    Likewise,  lower-  school  admin- 
istrators had  to  sign  the  rating  of  the  relative  of  their 
central  office  colleague.    Hence,  internal  bureaucratic  politics 
at  the  top  solved  this  matter  and  imposed  that  solution  on  the 
principal  following  directives. 

Often  serious  formal  rules  of  the  school  district  are 
circumvented  by  larger  constraints  of  central  office  bureaucratic 
politics  or  privilege.     These  underlying  realities,  the  principal 
suggests,  cannot  be  ignored.     Yet,  their  full  disclosure  is  hard 
to  unearth.     During  this  study,  the  SIS  and  the  principal  were 
drawn  into  a  protracted  struggle  over  internal  conflicts  over 
the  evaluation.     To  many  it  was  a  case  of  special  privilege  that 
resulted  only  because  of  advantageous  family  membership  at  the 
right  place  in  the  school  hierarchy. 
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Routines  developed  by  these  informal  arrangements  and 
practices  sometimes  impede  and  sometimes  facilitate  high 
achievement  in  reading  and  mathematics.     The  following  ethno- 
graphies reveal  the  attempts  of  the  actors  in  the  three  study 
schools  to  operate  within  the  formal  and  informal  structures 
the  cess. 


Notes: 

1.  The  references  used  to  write  the  history  of  Centre 
City  and  the  CCSS  are  not  revealed  to  preserve  their 
anonymity. 

2.  Blau  and  Scott,  op.  cit> ,  pp.  6-7 

3.  Perrow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  134-136. 

4.  Ibid,  pp.  158-165 

5.  Ibid,  p.  144-158 
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Chapter  IV 

School  A:  Loose  Coupling  and  Hierarchical  Independence  in  a 
Cohesive  Community 


Introduction 

"The  man  is  a  dynamite  person,  who  is  full  of  drive.  He 
gives  our  children  a  top  sound  educational  basis.    He  reaches  all 
children  and  more  important;Ly ,  he  has  a  magic  touch  with  the 
troublesome  child.  That  is  the  true  essence  of  a  teacher  ...  I  am 
sorry  we  don't  have  a  dozen  more  in  the  city  like  him,  for  we    won  t 
have  so  many  problems.     I  admire  and  respect  him  greatly.    He  is 
one  of  three  people  I  know,  who  I  would  go  back  into  politics  for." 

This  description  of  the  Principal  of  School  A  was  given  by 
a  resident  and  parent  of  the  School  A  community,  who  has  been 
living  there  for  thirty-two  years,  twenty-four  years  of  which  he 
served  as  the  Local  Committee  Person.    His  three  children  attended 
School  A. 

The  principal  of  School  A  was  selected  by  that  community  to 
provide  the  kind  of  leadership  and  direction  their  children  needed. 
As  principal,  and  to  some  extent  community  representative,  his 
perceptions  of  what  School  A  needs  for  its  students  are  different 
though  not  inconsistent  with  the  Superintendent's  goals  for  the 
entire  school  system.    At  each  level  in  the  administrative  hier- 
archy, the  actors'  perceptions  of  the  problem  are  shaped  by  their 
relationship  to  the  school  system  and  their  commitment  to  that 
relationship.     Faced  with  critical  problems  over  the  years,  such 
as  a  sharply  declining  enrollment  of  twenty  four  thousand  less 
students  than  were  enrolled  in  1970,  financial  obstacles  result- 
ing from  a  depressed  economy,  public  loss  of  confidence  in  public 
education  and  the  issue  of  desegregation,  certain  product  oriented 
goals  were  outlined  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
to  eliminate  or  minimize  some  of  these  problems.     These  product 
goals  are  as  follows:     (1)  greater  achievement  in  fundamentals  .  . 
.  reading  and  mathematics.   .   .  as  measured  by  national  standards; 
(2)  improved  student  attendance;   (3)  improved  cumulative  school 
holding  power;  and  (4)  improved  standards  of  student  conduct. 
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Additionally,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Elementary  Schools 
submitted:     (1)  a  positive  warm  teaching  climate;  and  (2)  the 
creation  of  a  positive  relationship  between  home  and  the  school. 

Since  the  principal  shares  a  direct  relatio?,iship  with  * 
School  A  and  its  community,  his  goal  priorities  fur  the  school  do 
not  reflect  the  order  of  priorities  of  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  who  are  further  removed  from  the 
school  setting.    The  Superintendent,  for  example,  sets  the  goals 
for  the  public  school  system  but  has  only  visited  School  A  twice  in 
seven  years.     The  principal  modified  the  Superintendent's  goals 
where  necessary  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  School  A  students. 
School  A*s  product  goals  were  as  follows:     (1)  to  build  a  strong 
healthy  self  image;  (2)  to  acquire  sound  academic pSkills  and 
knowledge;  (3)  to  cooperate  with  others;  and  (4)  to  transfer  those 
skills  acquired  to  the  community.     These  goals  evolved  through  a 
process  of  student  behavioral  observations  and  interactions  inside 
and  outside  of  the  school  context. 

The  Principal  states  in  explanation:'' 

I  arrived  at  the  goals  over  a  period  of  tine  by  watching 
children  interact  in  school  as  well  as  the  community. 
I  found  that  a  lot  of  time  was  being  spent  on  trying  to 
extricate  themselves  from  all  of  the  outside  negative 
influences  on  their  lives  while  putting  very  little  time 
on  the  acquisition  of  skills.     I  also  found  that  because 
of  poor  self-image  the  problems  extended  out  into  the 
community.     So  I  decided  that,  one,  I  would  systematical- 
ly attack  the  self-image  and  thereby  improve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  skills  and  thereby  improve  the  climate  in  the 
community. 

Unlike  the  other  administrative  levels,  the  principal  has  developed 
a  more  holistic  view  of  student  growth  at  School  A  which  is 
different  though  not  incompatible  with  the  overall  system  goals. 
The  critical  question  is  whether  the  designated  role  of  the 
principal  permits  him  to  utilize  strategies  that  he  considers 
vital  to  the  attainment  of  these  goals.    The  Principal  believes 
that  his  role,  as  defined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  inhibits 
goal    attainment,  rather  that  promotes  it.    But,  he  is  committed 
to  making  the  goals  that  he  has  set  for  School  A  a  reality,  even 
if  this  entails  the  use  of  measures  which  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  those  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Education.    Here  is  the  way 
he  puts  it: 
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The  definition  that  the  Board  of  Education  applies  to  me, 
if  I  followed  it,  specifically,  would  be  an  inhibitor  of 
change.    What  you  must  do  is  what  you  have  to  do  within 
the  school  setting  to  improve  the  education  of  kids  even 
if  you  have  to  stretch  guidelines,  even  if  you  have  to 
alter  regulations,  even  if  you  have  to  be  a  militant  or 
vociferous  in  your  demands  you  have  to  do  it.     If  it 
means  being  non-cooperative,  then  you  have  to  do  that  too. 
If  you  have  to  be  a  rebel  you  can  be  that. 

This  formal  dominance  of  higher  levels  of  authority  in  the  educa- 
tional system  does  not  become  an  excuse  for  inaction  with  community 
support;  the  Principal  is  independent  enough  of  the  hierarchy  to 
take  the  necessary  risks  for  making  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Superintendent  responsive  to  the  needs  of  School  A. 

However,  to  this  end,  the  policies  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  firm  but  malleable.    To  accept  the  status  quo  is  to  fail  at 
School  A,  for  the  needs  of  the  students  here  are  unique.  The 
process  by  which  goals  are  attained  at  the  school  deviates  from 
that  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  which  tolerates  these 
deviations  only  because  the  Principal  gets  his  job  done.  Over 
the  period  of  1976-1980  School  A  was  the  third  highest  achieving 
predominantly  black  poor  school  and  the  highest  achieving  during 
SY1979-1980.     The  School  A  Principal  believes  that  his  students 
can  learn  and  that  the  routines  ordinarily  used  to  educate  them 
are  inefficient,  underfunded  and  ineffective.    He  agrees  also 
that  the  larger  social  order  perpetuates  the  imputation  of  black 
inferiority  through  its  value  system  and  education.    He  developed 
a  consensus  among  the  school  community  actors  around  his  goals 
and  with  them  he  proceeded  to  construct  and  implement  routines* 
scenarios  and  processes  for  goal  attainment.      His  authority 
rested  on  the  willing  compliance  of  his  subordinates  who  felt  an 
obligation  to  him  for  his  management  of  student  discipline  and 
parental  conflict,  and,  consequently,  agreed  to  his  constant 
observation  and  monitoring  of  their  observance  of  the  rules. 

At  each  level  of  authority  in  the  administrative  hierarchy 
there  are  deviations,  but  the  ultimate  results  are  the  same.  The 
policies  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  practices  of  School  A 
represent  different  ways  of  getting  to  the  same  end.    This  ethno- 
graphy shows  that  loose  coupling  between  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Principal  of  School  A  and  tight  coupling  between  the 
Principal  of  School  A,  his  teachers  and  his  community  facilitate 
high  achievement  as  it  is  defined  in  this  study. 
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School  A:    History  and  Characteristics 

School  A  was  constructed  in  1903.     A  second  wing,  the  perpen- 
dicular center  structure  forming  a  T  building  shape  was  added  in 
1906.     Its  original  population  was  composed  of  German  immigrant 
students.    When  the  school  was  built,  itinerant  vendors  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  fish,  fowl  and  meat  still  made  weekly  wagon  rounds 
selling  their  wares.     The  school  itself  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill.     All  approaches  to  the  school  requi.re  hill  hiking.  It 
was  named  after  the  head  of  a  wealthy  immigrant  landowning  family, 
who  donated  the  land  for  the  school.     From  its  inception,  a  few 
blacks  have  attended. 

School  A  stands  on  the  second  set  of  mountain  ridges  on  the 
city's  south  side  in  the  Melchior  District.     It  is  surrounded  by 
traditionally  white  working  class  communities  on  all  sides,  a  closed 
black  enclave.     The  school  has  been  threatened  with  closing  because 
of  the  school  system's  need  to  desegregate.    Before  this  attention, 
however,   the  school  experienced  a  strong  demographic  shift  during  a 
period  of  rising  population.     In  1966,  the  school  housed  780  stu- 
dents.    In  the  Fall  of  1979  enrollments  dipped  by  51  percent  to 
385.     The  record  suggests  a  natural  attrition  averaging  30  students 
per  year  from  1966  to  1970.     In  1971,  redistricting  quadrupled  that 
rate  in  one  year  and  left  a  student  body  of  543.     Racial  proportions 
stayed  constant,  nine  blacks  for  every  white.    The  school  operated 
as  K-6  after  1971.     For  the  next  four  school  years,  enrollment 
stayed  roughly  constant  as  attrition  registered  a  stunningly  low 
average  of  six  per  year.    Yet,  as  a  part  of  the  overall  political 
maneuvers  to  avoid  desegregation,  School  A  was^  again  reorganized 
and  lost  its  sixth  grade  in  1976.     This  cost  the  school  a  one  time 
loss  of  110  students,  18.3  times  the  rate  of  annual  attrition  in 
one  year.     The  student  body  slipped  from  an  average  of  520  to  408, 
downsized  by  a  fourth.    The  new  K-5  school  since  1976  kept  its 
pervious  low  attrition  record  now  at  eight  percent  per  year.  But 
the  overall  effect  after  fourteen  years  produced  a  school  with  half 
the  students  it  once  had.     See  Table  11.    At  the  recent  attempt  to 
close  the  school  as  part  of  the  city's  projected  desegregation 
package,  a  long-time  community  activist  at  School  A  made  these  ob- 
servations: 

We  ain't  got  much.     But  we've  fought  hard  to  keep  this 
.  school  time  and  time  again.    And  today  we  don't  intend 
to  let  it  close  and  lose  one  of  our  last  precious  stones  .   .  . 
one  of  the  keys  to  our  children's  futures  .   .   .  the  center- 
piece for  our  long  haul  up.    We  want  that  Principal  and 
that  school  to  stay  there.    Enough  has  been  enough! 
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This  community  activist's  comments  reflect  anguish  and  discontent 
over  long  years  of  school  policy  dismantling,  chip  by  chip,  a 
black  blue  collar  community  school  with  viable  student  demand  and 
ample  population  pressure.    School  A  also  accommodates  a  large  and 
diverse  religious  community  composed  of  several  unique  sects 
devoted  to  the  school's  presence. 

The  pupil-teacher  ratio  for  School  A  during  School  Year  (SY) 
1979-1980  and  was  18.8:1  and  the  average  class  size  was  21.4 
See  Table  10.     The  total  per  pupil  School  A  was  $2205.28.  The 
total  general  fund  expenditure  for  the  school  was  $1678.62. 
This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  plant  maintenance  and  operation. 
The  city-wide  average  for  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  18.7:1  and  for 
class  size  it  is  22.3.   _ 


Table  11 

School  Enrollment  in  School  A:  1967-1979 


Year 

1967 
1968 
1969 


Enrollment  ^"^s 


793 
736 
717 


1970  655 


1971 


1972  536 


1973 


1974  505 

1975  518 


1976 
1977 

1978  396 


+  13 

-  63 

-  13 

-  62 

543  -112 

-  7 

-  16 

-  15 
+  13 

408  -110 


520 


413  +  5 


1979 


385 


-  17 

-  11 


Site  Description 

Conditions  in  the  community  have  deteriorated  over  the  years. 
The  outward  migration  of  whites  and  the  inward  migration  of  blacks 
have  left  many  houses  abandoned  and  many  desolate  pockets  scattered 
throughout  the  community.     The  high  prevalence  of  absentee  land- 
lords has  also  contributed  to  the  general  decline  of  the  community. 
Efforts  are  underway  to  renovate  the  community. 
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Almost  three-fourths  of  the  student  population  at  School  A 
are  considered  poor.     Ihis  estimate  is  based  on  the  number  of  stu- 
dents receiving  free  lunches  at  the  school.    Some  students  often 
come  to  school  without  having  breakfast  so  the  Principal  keeps  a 
supply  of  cereal  and  milk  for  this  purpose.    He  estimates  chat 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  student  population  come  from 
single  parent  families. 

The  building  is  a  solid  red-brick  structure,  located  on  top  of 
a  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  residential  area.    The  area  is  extremely 
quiet.    A  series  of  steps  rise  sharply  from  the  street  to  the 
front  and  back  entrances  of  the  school.    The  small  play  area  is 
at  the  back  of  the  school.    There  are  a  couple  of  basketball  hoops 
and  various  game  strategies  painted  on  the  pavement.    Fart  of 
the  playground  is  used  for  parking. 

For  a  building  nearly  75  years  old,  the  structure  is  sound. 
The  wide  open  stairways,  by  central  staff  conclusion,  should  be 
enclosed  to  meet  newer  fire  codes  for  school  buildings. Because  of 
this  defect,  the  structure  has  been  rated  unsatisfactory.  Yet, 
its  lavish  use  of  space  could  not  be  rebuilt;  the  cost  and  luxury 
would  be  prohibitive.    The  large  walk-in  closets,  individualized 
classroom  sinks,  continuous  decorative  woodwork,  oversized  windows, 
solid  oak  floors  and  high  ceiling  rooms  are  common  architectural 
features  of  late  19th  century  school  buildings  which,  in  material 
and  labor  cost,  cannot  be  replicated  today,  and  make  the  building 
a  promising  candidate  for  a  historical  landmark.    Direct  sunlight 
hits  three  sides.    The  painting  is  rather  fresh  and  clean, 
although  it  is  more  than  three  years  old  in  most  classrooms.  The 
rooms  have  various   colors,    bright. and  appealing,  rather  than  the 
traditional  monotone  beige  or  off-white.     Student  restrooms  have 
been  completely  renovated  on  all  floors,  including  retiling. 
The  heating  system  is  a  new  replacement. 

Daytime  plant  maintenance  falls  under  the  head  school  engineer 
who  tackles  all  building  and  grounds  requests,  routine  outside 
clean-ups,  overnight  mishaps,  boiler  and  furnace  operations, 
daytime  restrooms  supply  shortages;  and  after- lunch  refuse  removals. 
He  has  a  night-time  service  operation  immediately  after  dismissal 
and  removes  all  daytime  refuse.    Mechanical  plant  maintenance 
services  are  kept  up  and  performed. 
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Figure  6 
Physical  Layout  of  School  A 
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School  Organization 

School  A  is  organized  vertically  from  kindergarten  through 
fifth  grade.     It  also  has  a  Day  Care  Program,  two  Learning  Disabili- 
ties/Brain Injured  (LD/BI)  classes,  and  two  Educable  Mentally 
Retarded  (EMR)  classes.    Supplementary  programs  like  a  Primary 
Reading  Readiness  Program  (PREP)  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade, 
a  full  time  Title  I  RAC  Program,      a  half  time  Title  I  mC  Program, 
instrumental  music  classes  once  a  week,  vocal  music  classes,  art 
classes  and  library  2^^  days  a  week  are  available.  There  are  two  half 
day  kindergarten  classes,  two  first  grade  classes,  three  second 
grade  classes,   three  third  grade  classes,  three  fourth  grade  classes 
and  three  fifth  grade  classes.  There  is  a  part-time  counselor  and  a 
physical  education  teacher  who  is  also  responsible  for  health 
instruction.     There  are  fifteen  regular  classroom  teachers  at  School 
A,  four  special  education  teachers,  seven  special  subject  teachers, 
six  educational  aides  and  six  lunchroom  aides.     ITiere  is  one 
principal,  one  clerk,  no  assistant  principal  and  one  lunchroom 
manager. 

Pupils  report  to  school  at  8:30  a.m.    Opening  exercises  occur 
between  8:35  a.m.  and  8:40  a.m.  after  which  there  are  eight  periods 
of  class  approximately  40  minutes  each.     There  are  three  lunch, ses- 
sions during  the  5th  and  6th  periods.     The  first  lunch  period 
commences  at  11:15  a.m.  and  ends  at  11:45  a.m.     Curiously,  this 
lunch  period  is  for  fourth  and  fifth  graders'.     The  second  lunch 
period  begins  at  11:45  a.m.  and  ends  at  12:15  p.m.     This  lunch 
period  is  shared  by  the  third  graders,  one  second  grade,  one  fourth 
grade  and  two  special  education  groups.    The  last  lunch  period  is 
from  12:15  p.m.  until  12:45  p.m.  and  is  shared  by  the  first  and 
second  grades  and  the  special  education  classes.    From  2:35  p.m. 
until  3:05  p.m.   there  is  a  period  for  teachers  to  have  ESEP. 
Children  are  dismissed  each  day  at  2:35  p.m.     Children  in  special 
education  are  bussed  into  School  A  from  a  larger  school  district 
and  leave  at  2:00  p.m.     School  A  children  who  are  in  the  Scholars' 
Program  (for  children  who  test  131  I.Q.  or  higher)  are  bussed  to 
another  school.     Teachers  then  use  the  ESEP  period  for  their 
preparation  or  work  period.     Sometimes  the  Principal  calls  meetings 
at  this  time,  but  this  is  not  done  frequently  or  regularly. 
Teachers  are  tardy  at  8:30  a.m.  and  pupils  are  tardy  at  8:35  a.m. 
Teachers  may  not  leave  the  building  during  the  ESEP  period  without 
permission  of  the  Principal. 
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School  A  is  a  school  of  self-contained  classrooms.  The 
Principal  says  that  they  have  tried  departmentalization,  team 
teaching  and  everything  else  you  could  imagine  in  their  attempt 
to  elevate  the  achievement  at  School  A.     This  year  they  have 
decided  to  stick  with  self-containment.    There  are  part-time 
teachers  for  library,  art,  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The 
instrumental  music  teacher  is  at  School  A  one  day  a  week  and  the 
others  are  there  2h  days  a  week.     There  is  some  exchange  of 
students  for  reading  and  Tnathematics .     One  first  grade  student 
takes  reading  in  the  second  grade.     Several  second  grade  students 
take  reading  in  the  third  grade  and  there  are  some  exchanges  within 
the  grades  where  the  reading  levels  are  not  available.  These 
arrangements  are  made  with  the  Principals*  approval  and  the  teachers 
recommendations . 

The  horizontal  organization  of  this  school  is  based  on  read- 
ing achievement.    The  regular  basal  reading  series  is  Ginn  360 
(1978).     The  Principal  does  not  want  more  than  three  levels  in  one 
class;   therefore,  teachers  exchange  students  in  levels  not  available 
in  the  class  to  which  they  are  assigned  because  of  their  age- 
graded  placements.     The  kindergarten  students  at  School  A  are 
assessed  on  a  checklist  of  skills  which  must  be  mastered  prior  to 
the  student *s  entry  into  first  grade.     Their  horizontal  placement 
is  dependent  upon  their  degree  of  mastery. 

Except  for  kindergarten  and  special  education,  the  assignment 
of  teachers  to  classrooms  is  rotated.     One  year  the  teacher  receives 
the  accelerated  achievers,   the  next  year  the  low  ones.  A  new  student* 
reading  record  is  received  from  the  sending  school  without  prejudice 
and  the  student  is  placed  in  a  classroom  where  the  level  is  taught 
and  where  there  is  not  overcrowding.    However,  if  a  student  shows 
that  he/she  reads  better  or  less  well  than  the  previous  school* s 
records  indicate,  the  Principal  may  recommend  that  the  student  be 
moved  to  another  level  and/or  classroom. 

Each  teacher  administers  his/her  own  mastery  level  and  unit 
level  reading  tests  whenever  the  student  completes  a  unit  or  a  level 
At  this  time  such  an  accomplishment  is  reported  to  the  Principal 
who  sends  for  the  group  achieving  this  goal.       The  group  comes  into 
the  Principalis  office  and  reads  the  finished  level.     The  Principal 
discusses  their  accomplishments  and  congratulates  them  for  doing 
so  well.  Students  who  do  not  master  the  level  are  brought  into  the 
Principal  for  a  "pep"  talk.    He  encourages  them  to  do  better  next 


time . 
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Mainstreamed  children  with  handicaps  or  learning  problems 
receive  special  services  from  speech  and  hearing  therapists, 
psychologists,  social  workers,  visual  therapists  and  other 
itinerant  services.    Additionally,  there  is  a  part-time  counselor 
at  School  A.     Children  are  seen  regularly  and  on  call.    There  is 
a  part-time  nurse  in  the  school  and  vision  and  hearing  were 
checked  for  some  individuals  during  the  study  year.  Students  have 
art,  music  and  physical  education  twice  a  week.    Students  in  the 
intermediate  grades  have  one  period  of  health  from  the  gym 
teacher. 

Teachers  may  send  a  child  to  different  teachers  .or  instruc- 
tion but  only  with  th^a  Principal's  approval.    They  may  make  refer- 
rals through  the  Principal  to  any  Special  Services  or  to  RAC/MAC 
teachers.  RAC/MAC  students  receive  this  service  daily  and  they  must 
be  scheduled  for  RAC  at  a  period  other  than  their  reading  period 
since  Title  I  is  supplementary  and  must  not  supplant  regular 
school  service.     Since  there  is  only  a  half  day  of  MAC  service 
sometimes  this  is  not  avoidable  since  mathematics  is  taught  in  the 
afternoon. 


Student  Characteristics 

During  SY  1979-1980  there  were  368  children  in  School  A  and 
89.35  percent  of  them  were  black.    There  were  275  in  grades  1 
through  5,  48  in  kindergarten  and  the  remainder  in  LD/BI  and  EMR 
The  Educational  Program  Capacity  for  the  school  is  432.  The 
students  who  attend  LD/BI  and  EMR  classes  were  transported  to 
School  A  from  all  over  the  district  by  bus.    These  students 
arrived  at  8:20  a.m.  and  left  at  2:15  p.m.    See  Table  12. 


Table  12 


STUDENT  POPULATION:     SCHOOL  A 

School  Enrollment  for  Sept.  1979 
Grade      Boys        Girls  Total 


5  35  26  61 

4  30  39  69 

3  27  30  57 

2  38  27  65 

1  25  22  47 

Kndg.  20  28  48 

Spec.  31  ^  38 

Total  206  179  385 


School  Enrollment  for  June  1980 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

5 

30 

23 

53 

4 

29 

35 

64 

3 

25 

29 

54 

2 

34 

27 

61 

1 

22 

21 

43 

Kndg. 

22 

26 

48 

Spec. 

35 

10 

45+ 

Total 

197 

171 

368 

i 
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Table  13 

TRANSFERS  IN  AND  OUT:     SCHOOL  A 
SY  1979-1980 

Grade         K       1        2        3      4      5    EXC  Total 

IN: 

//  of  Students  2       181317  23 

OUT: 

//  of  Students  '  2        5      12       4      8      9      0  40 


Total  4        6      20       5    11    10      7  63 


During  SY  1979-1980,    23  students  transferred  into  School  A  and 
40  students  transferred  out  to  total   63  students  or   16  percent  of 
the  October,  1979  membership  of  385.    Nearly  a  third  of  these 
transfers  occurred  in  Grade  2  and  another  third  in  Grades  4  and 
5. 

Of  the  41  first  graders  tested  on  the  May,  1980  MAT  29  were  at 
or  above  the  national  norm  of  1.9  in  reading  or  71  percent.  The 
range  was  3.7  to  1.4.      Twenty-six  had  completed  the  1^  reader 
or  63  percent  in  June,  1980.    Thirty-one  scored  at  or  above  the 
national  norm  of  1.8  or  75  percent  in  mathematics.    The  range  was 
5.9  to  1.3.    Sixty  one  second  graders  took  the  MAT  in  May,  1980. 
Of  these,  45,  74  percent,  scored  at  or  above  the  national  norm  of 
2.6  In  reading,  and  32  completed  the  2  2  reader  in  June,  1980  or  52 
percent.    The  range  was  6.9  to  2.2  in  reading.    Forty  three,  or 
70  percent.,  scored  at  or  above  the  national  norm  of  2.7  in 
mathematics  with  a  range  of  6.9  to  2.0.     Fifty-four  third  graders 
completed  the  MAT  in  June,  1980,  and  38,  or  '^0  percent,  scored  at 
or  above  the  national  norm  of  3.5  in  reading.    Nineteen,  or  35 
percent,  completed  the  3^  reader.    The  reading  range  was  6.6  to 

1.8  in  the  third  grade. Twenty-seven  scored  at  or  above  the  national 
norm  of  3.8  in  mathematics  or  50  percent.    The  range  was  6.6  to 
3.1.  Sixty*-three  fourth  graders  were  present  to  be  examined  on  the 
MAT  in  May,  1980.     Of  these,  fifty  reached  or  passed  the  city 
norm  of  4.5  in  reading  or  79  percent.  Sixteen  completed  the 
fourth  grade  basal  reader  or  25  percent.     The  range  in  reading  was 

9.9  to  3,1.    Eighty-six      percent  of  the  fourth  graders  scored  at 
or  above  the  city  norm  in  mathematics  of  4.8.    The  range  in 

-mathematics  was  from  8.8  to  4.3.    Thirty-nine    of  the  53  fifth 
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graders  who  took  the  MAT  in  May,  1980,  or  73  percent,  met  or  passed 
the  city  norm  of  5.5  in  reading,  and  18  or  35  percent  completed 
the  fifth  grade  reader.    The  reading  range  was  9.9  to  3.7. 
Seventy  seven  percent  of  the  5th  graders  scored  at  or  above  the 
national  norm  of  5.7  in  mathematics  with  a  range  of  9.8  to  4.3. 


Table  14 

Percentage  of  Students  at  Grade  Level  in  Mat  Reading  Scores  and 
the  Basal  Reader  at  School  A 

June  1980 
100 


5    10    15    20    25    30    35    40    45    50    55    60    65    70  75 

Percentage  at  grade  level  G  =  Grade 

Ginn  Basal  Reading  Levels  Completed  June,  1980 
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School  A  was  the  highest  achieving  school  of  the  three  study 
schools  on  the  MAT  in  May,  1980  scoring  at  or  above  the  national 
norms  in  reading  and  mathematics  in  every  grade.     For  the  past 
five  years,  since  SY  1975-1976,  School  A  has  been  third  among 
the  top  five  high  achieving  elementary  schools  which  have  been  75 
percent  or  more  black.     During  thau  period  School  A  exhibited  high 
growth  100  percent  of  the  time  and  high  achievement  55  percent  of 
the  time  as  compared  to  School  C  which  showed  high  growth  97 
percent  of  the  time  and  high  achievement  89  percent  of  the  time 
while  School  B  showed  high  growth  85  percent  of  the  time  and  high 
achievement  only  35  percent  of  the  time.     See  Table  6.     In  SY  1975- 
1976  School  A  was  the  highest  in  the  city  in  growth  in  reading 
at  the  fourth  grade  level. 

The  highest  percentage  of  students  at  or  above  grade  level 
on  the  MAT  in  reading  is  in  the  fourth  grade,   79  percent.  The 
lowest  percentage  of  students  at  grade  level  on  the  MAT  in  reading 
is  in  the  third  grade  ,     70  percent,  where  there  are  35  percent 
in  the  correct  basal  reader.     The  lowest  percentage  of  students 
at  grade  level  in  the  basal  reader  is  in  fourth  grade.     The  highest 
percentage  of  students  at  or  above  grade  level  in  mathematics  on 
the  MAT  is  in  Grade  4  and  the  lowest  percentage  is  in  Grade  3. 
See  Tables  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
high  correlation  between  achievement  in  the  basal  reader  and 
achievement  on  the  MAT  in  reading.     This  substantiates  the  claim 
of  the  public  school  system  that  the  MAT  is  not  highly  correlated 
with  what  is  being  taught.     This  is  the  reason  gi^en  for  changing 
the  standardized  test  in  SY  1980-1981.     From  the  distribution  of  students 
by  basal  reader     (See  Table  20)  there  is  only  one  student  in  first 
grade  of  schedule. 

The  range    of  student  absence  in  School  A  during  SY  1979-1980 
was  from  77.75  days  to  none.     For  tardiness  the  range  was  from  59 
times  to  none  the  school  year.     The  mean  regular  absence  for 
School  A  was  5.646  days  per  school  year  for  the.  regularly  absent 
student.     For  the  extremes  the  mean  absence  was  23.15.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  extreme  absences  occurred  in  Grade  1.  Extreme 
tardiness  is  a  problem  in  one  first,  one  third,  one  fourth  and  all 
of  the  second  grade  classes.     Otherwise,  tardiness  is  not  a  problem 
at  School  A.     See  Tables  21,  22,  23,  and  24. 
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School  A: 


3.8 
3.7 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
3.0 
2.9 


o 
2  2.8 
-*2.7 

>6 
.5 


2  2, 
•2, 
92 

82. 

M2, 


1  - 


5i 


S 

.31.8 
« 1.7 

6 

5 
1.4 
1.3 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 

.9 
.8 
.7 
.6 
.5 
A 
.3 
.2 
.1 
0 

Ginn 
*0n  7 


Table  15* 

First  Grade  Comparisons  of  MAT 
Reading  Levels  in  Ginn,  June  1980 


city  nom 


national  noro 


3TT)       4  5  U^)    6    (25)  7  (1) 

READIffC  LEVELS 
'ables  15  through  19  each  dot  represents  one  scudanc. 
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School  Aj 


6.9 


6.0 


5.3 
5.2 
5.1 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.6 
4.5 
4.4 
4.3 
4.2 
4.1 
4.0 
3.9 
3.8 
3.7 

3.6  • 
3.5 

3.4  - 

3.3  • 

3.2  ■ 

3.1  - 

3.0  - 
2.9  ■ 
2.8  . 

2.7  - 
2.6  • 

2.5  - 

2.4  . 

2.3  • 

2.2  • 

2.1  • 
2  0  . 

0  - 
Glnn 


Table  16 

Second  Grade  Comparisons  of  MAT  Reading 
Scores  and  Reading  Levels  in  Ginn,  June  1980 


city  nona 


national  norn 


N  -  61 


6  (19)         7     (10)     8    (32)  9 


RSADXNCS  LS^TLS 
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TABLE  17 


School  A: 

6.8  - 
6.7  - 

6.6  - 

6.5  - 

6.4  - 

6.3  - 

6.2  - 
6.1  - 

6.0  - 

5.7  - 

5.6  - 

5.5  - 

5.4  - 

5.3  - 
>  5.2  - 

5.1  - 
5.0  - 


4.2 
4.1 
4.0 
3.9 
3.8 
3.7 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
3.0 
2.9 
2.8 


Third  Grade  Comparisons  of  MAT  Reading 
Scores  and  Reading  Levels  in  Ginn,  June, 1980 


national  norm 


clcy  norm 


2.5  - 
2.4  - 

2.2  - 
2.0  - 

1.3  - 
0  - 

Glnn 


N  •  54 


8(14)  9  (14) 
RSADtlJG  LEVELS 


10  (19) 
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TABLE  18 


i 

i 

8 


School  A: 


9.8  - 
9.7  - 

9.6  " 
8.0  - 
7.6  - 


7.0 
6.9 
6.8 
6.7 
6.6 
6.5 
6. A 
6.3 
6.2 
C.l 
6.0 
5.9 
5,3 
5.7 
5.6 
5.5 
5.4 
5.3 
5.2 
5.1 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.6 
4.5 
4.4 
4.3 
4.2 
4.1 
4.0 


3.5  - 

3.0  . 

0 

Glnn 


Fourth  Grade  Comparisons  of  MAT  Reading 
Scores  and  Reading  Levels  In  Glnn,  June  1980 


n.i t lonal  nora 


'(5) 


9  (16)  10(26)  11  (16) 

SEADISC  LEVELS 
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School  A:    Fifth  Grade  Comparisons  of  MAT  Reading 

Scores  and  Reading  Levels  in  Ginn,  June  1980 


9.? 

9.3 

- 

9.1 

- 

9.0 

- 

8.4 

9.3 

- 

8.2 

0.2 

* 

8.1 

- 

8.0 

- 

7.9 

- 

7.8. 

7.7 

- 

00 

7.6 

- 

7.5 

- 

7. A 

- 

7.4 

7.3 

a 

7.2 

8 

7, 1 

7^0 

6.9 

6.8 

- 

0.7 

W 

6.6 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

5.:» 

5.4 

5.3 

5.? 

5.1 

5.0 

4.9 

A. a 

4:5 

4.4 

4.3 

3.> 

Ginr 

national  r.pra  _ 


cXty  norm 


53 


T7i)-~  ic-724)  iL  "xioT~T2— n:^- 
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4  5  16  26    16  63 

5  1  24  10  18  J3. 
TOTAL  272 

*'fhree8tudents  are  missingi  two  In  first  grade  and  one  in 
fourth  grade . 
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TABLE  20  SJm 
School  Ai  Dlfltrlbution  of  Students  by  Basal  Roador  and  Orado  Complotcd  Juno  1980        ?  jj  ^ 

OQ  f1  U 

  Clnn  360  Levels  o  o 

123456785101112    of  Students*         h  ? 

1       14  25  1  «l  $M  a 

u  ? 

2  19  10  32  61  ^ 

0 

in  SI 

0\ 


3  7  14  14  19  54 
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laDiQ  ^1 

School  A: 

Regular 

Student  Absencea  SY  1979- 

■1980 

oaiupXO  olZG 

Moan  ot  Sample 

106 

1 

18 

7.7777 

llA 

1 

11 

5.04545 

107 

2 

16 

5.25 

108 

2 

17 

4.61765 

208 

2 

14 

3.4642 

206 

3 

15 

6.0666 

207 

3 

16 

6.4444 

209 

3 

16 

3.9375 

203 

4 

15 

4.9666 

204 

4 

18 

4.1111 

210 

4 

20 

5.65 

202 

5 

17 

5.0000 

213 

5 

12 

6.2187 

215 

5 

15 

2.4333 
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Table  22 

School  A»    Extreme  Student  Absencaa  SY  1979-1980 

Room  Grade  Somple  Size  Moan  of  Sample 

106  1  4  33.25 
114  1  10  20.875 

107  2  3  13.777 

108  2  5  16.1429 

208  2  6  16.0 

206  3  2  23.1 

207  3  2  21.5 

209  3  3  21.25 

203  4  7  22.7 

204  4  2  14.75 

210  4  2  33.37 
202  5  2  38.25 
213  5  3  22.6667 
215  5  4  24.2 
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Table  23 


School  A: 

Regular  Student 

Tardinesses  SY 

1979-1980 

Room 

Grade 

Sample  Size 

Mean  of  Sample 

106 

• 

1 

18 

4.55 

114 

1 

11 

3.27 

107 

2 

15 

3.73 

108 

2 

20 

2.05 

208 

2 

15 

2.33 

206 

3 

13 

3.16 

207 

3 

16 

6.7857 

209 

3 

16 

1.68 

203 

4 

18 

3.88 

204 

4 

16 

2.19 

210 

4 

16 

3.81 

202 

5 

19 

OJ952 

213 

5 

12 

1.23 

215 

5 

14 

2.25 
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Table  24 


School  A: 

Extreme  Student 

Tardinesses  SY 

1979-1980 

Room 

Grade 

Sample  Size 

Mean  of 

106 

1 

A. 

[,  33.25 

114 

1 

10 

20.87 

107 

2 

A 

13.77 

108 

2 

2 

16.14 

208 

2 

5 

16.0 

206 

3 

A 

23.28 

207 

3 

2 

21.5 

209 

3 

3 

21.25 

203 

A 

4 

34.5 

204 

A 

A 

17.33 

210 

A 

6 

20 

202 

5 

0 

0 

213 

5 

3 

22.66 

215 

5 

5 

24.2 

Sample 
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Teacher  Characteristics 

There  are  26  teachers  at  School  A, -21  white  and  five  black, 
23  female  and  three  male,  one  of  whom  is  black.     The  aggregate  of 
teachers  has  approximately  seven  years  of  teaching  experience  in 
School  A  and  ten  years  actual  teaching  experience  overall.  There 
were  three  substitutes  at  School  A  during  SY  1979-1980  for  teachers 
out  on  maternity  leave.     Sixty-six  percent  of  the  teachers  have  an 
actual  teaching  experience  of  more  than  ten  years.     Of  the  teachers 
who  responded,  the  largest  cohort  (33  1/3  percent)  graduated  from 
college  between  1965  and  1969;  the  second  largest  between  1970 
and  1974  (28.5  percent).    Fifty-five  percent  of  the  special  sub- 
ject teachers  are  in  these  two  cohorts  as  are  66  percent  of  the 
primary  teachers.    More  than  50  percent  of  the  teachers  received 
their  bachelor's  degrees  from  public' institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  study  state  and  71  percent  received  their  first 
degrees  from  public  institutions  in  and  out  of  the  study  state. 
Nearly  half  of  the  teachers  received  their  first  degrees  from 
study  at  city  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  principal  is  a  black  male  who  has  been  the  building 
administrator  since  1968.    He  has  a  doctorate  in  education.  Both 
secretaries  are  white  females.     The  chief  lunchroom  manager  is 
black.     The  school  nurse  is  white.     The  instructional  supervisor 
is  white  also.     There  is  no  assistant  principal. 

Only  21  of  the  26  School  A  teachers  were  interviewed  and 
responded  to  the  Professional  Staff  Questionnaire.-    Of  these  21 
teachers,  12  were  Kindergarten  through  Grade  5  teachers  and  nine 
were  Special  Subject  teachers. 
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Table  25 

School  A:    Total  Teaching  Experience  Among  Teachers 

Category                 Number                 Mean  Years  Range 

Regular:  K  -  5           12                        10.3  17-3 

Special  Subject           9                        10.1  20-5 

Primary                        8                          8.7  13-3 

Intermediate                4                        14.5  17-9 

All  Teachers              21                        10.2  20-3 


Table 

School  A:    Average  Teaching  Exp 


Category  Number 

Regular:  K  -  5  12 

Special  Subject  9 

Primary  8 

Intermediate  4 

All  Teachers  21 


26 

srience  At  School  A  Among  Teachers 

Mean  Years  Range 

6.75  12-1 

6.1  12-1 

6.25  11-1 

7.75  12-1 

6.45  12-1 
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In  School  A  the  Kindergarten  teacher's  sole  experience  has 
been  in  Kindergarten.     Only  one  of  the  two  first  grade  teachers 
was  interviewed  and  her  experience  was  in  first  grade.     One  of 
the  three  5econd  grade  teachers  had  previous  experience  in  second 
grade;  three  of  the  third  grade  teachers  had  third  grade  teaching 
experience.     Only  one  fourth  grade  teacher  was  interviewed  and  she 
had  no  fourth  grade  teaching  experience.     All  three  of  the  fifth 
grade  teachers  had  fifth  grade  teaching  experience.     The  Special 
Subject  teachers  were  the  most  versatile  having  experience  spread 
out  across  the  grades.     Only  two  had  had  no  previous  special 
subject  experience. 

Of  the  12  classroom  teachers  responding,  five  have  met  a 
master's  equivalency  requirement  of  30  hours  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree  and  five  have  earned  a  master's  degree.    Of  the  nine  Special 
Subject  teachers,  eight  have  earned  master's  degrees  and  one  has 
met  the  equivalency  requirement. 


Table  27 


School  A  Teachers :    Total  Teaching 
Total  Number* 


Category 

of  Teachers 

K  - 

Less  than 

3  years 

0 

0 

3  to  4  years 

3 

3 

5  to  9  years 

4 

1 

10+  years 

8 

Total 

21 

12 

Experience 
Special 

Subject      Primary  Intermediate 


0  0  0 

0  3  0 

3  0  1 

ill 

9  8  4 


Two  fourth  grade  teachers  and  one  first  grade  teacher  are  not 
included. 
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Table  28 

School  A  Teachers:    Place  And  Source* Of  College  Training 

City  State  Outside  City     Outside  State 

Public    Private      Public         Private      Public  Private 

Pri:K-3  4  3  0  0  1  1  . 

Int:4-5  1  0  1  0  2  0 

SpecSubj.        0  2  5  0  1  0 

Total  5  5  6  0  4  1 
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c 

0 
rl 

^  O 
•H  00 
«  0> 
0  H 
I 

DON 
H 
0  >* 
0) 
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School  A:  Previous  Experience  Of  Teachers  Bv  Grade  And  Special  Subject 


Grade 
Kng 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Spec. 
Subj. 


M  1 
1 

1 

1  2 


Previous  Experience 


2        3        4         5      Special  Subject 


1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
3 
1 


1 
3 


1 

3 


2  2 


A  5 


-7 


12 


Table  30 

School  A  Teachers:  Years  Completed  Initial  Teacher  Training 

(B.A./B.S.  in  Education) 
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The  Principal 

After  three  years  of  poor  leadership  at  School  A,  dissatisfied 
parents  and  community  residents  decided  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  arrest  the  deteriorating  management  of  the  school •  They 
organized  a  meeting  with  the  district  legislator  and  within  65  days 
they  got  the  Icind  of  principal  they  wanted:  the  present  Principal 
at  School  A,     The  Principal  describes  his  initial  experiences  at 
School  A  as  follows: 

When  I  first  arrived  here,  we  didn't  have  community 
support  because  the  parents  had  a  kind  of  negative  point 
of  view  about  the  school.     So  we  had  to  change  that.  Once 
we  got  discipline  under  conurol  we  were  able  to  develop 
community  support.     Then  we  were  able  to  use  that  strength 
to  build  our  staff.    The  parents  were  also  instrumental  in 
that.     Once  we  got  the  staff,  then  we  could  set  high  expec- 
tations for  our  kids  and  then  we  were  able  to  branch  off 
into  humanistic  problem  solving,  self-image  development 
and  that  sort  of  thing  because  everything  else  was  equal. 

The  Principal  is  a  tall  black  male  in  his  late  forties  who  has 
been  the  Principal  of  School  A  for  12  years.    He  has  worked  in  the 
cess  for  16  years  as  a  teacher,  coordinator  of  adult  basic  education, 
consultant,  vice  principal  and  principal.    Prior  to  coming  into  the 
public  school  system,  he  worked  at  another  school  for  one  and  a  half 
years  as  a  math  teacher  and  counselor  for  delinquent  children.  His 
usual  sartorial  style  is  a  vested  suit  with  matching  shirt,  no  tie 
and  matching  shoes  that  are  modern  in  design.    The  person  of  the 
Principal  transcends  the  office,  and  the  latter  is  simply  a  reflec- 
tion of  him  and  what  he  stands  for.     The  office  provides  the  basic 
structure  for  the  management  of  School  A  as  dictated  by  the  Board, 
but  how  these  things  are  processed  rests  with  the  Principal.     It  is 
rare  that  one  hears  the  terms  "office"  or  "Principal"  at  School  A. 
The  staff  and  student  population  at  School  A  almost  always  say 

"Dr.   ,"  especially  the  students.    One  staff  member  had  this  to 

say,  "Dr.   is  School  A." 


The  Principal  maintains  a  formal  relationship  with  his  staff 
and  a  semi-formal  to  informal  relationship  with  the  students, 
depending  on  the  circumstances.     The  students  revere  the  Principal. 
At  no  time  have  negative  statements  been  heard  from  students  about 
the  Principal. 
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The  Principal  knows  the  coiranunity.    He  knows  the  parents. 
Above  all,  he  knows  the  students,    A  large  percentage  of  the 
parents  abdicate  total  responsibility  for  their  children's 
education  and    conduct  to  the  Principal.     In  short,  he  can  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  socializing  unit  for  many  of  the  students. 
One  staff  member  said: 

...(The  Principal) is  in  touch  with  parents  to  such 
a  degree  that  parents  are  complacent.     They  know  this 
is  a  home  away  from  home  and  they  leave  it  to •♦.(the 
Principal) . 

The  Principal  also  stressed  the  need  for  teachers  to  be  strong 
models  for  students  of  School  A.    The  child  philosophy  at  School  A 
is  "Do  not  crush  a  child's  personality."    The  Principal  feels  that 
the  students  have  enough  negative  forces  to  deal  with  outside  the 
school  and  he  does  not  want  to  aggravate  the  situation  further. 
Above  everything  else,  he  wants  students  to  feel  positive  about 
themselves.     He  wants  them  to  reason  out  their  problems  and  come 
to  grips  with  a  possible  solution.     Getting  to  know  the  students  is 
important,  for  the  Principal  believes  that  only  by  knowing  them 
would  he  be  able  to  help  them.    Knowing  the  students  means  getting 
to  kiow  the  community.     At  School  A  they  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  Principal  invests  a  lot  of  time  in  the  students.     It  is 
impossible  ti&^*rT6ach  him  by  telephone  until  3:30  p.m.    At  3:00  p.m. 
he  is  still  counseling  students  or  working  in  his  office.  Dismissal 
is  at  2:35  p.m.     One  staff  member  said  this: 

He  is  here  even  after  school  hours  and  even  on  weekends, 
if  you  have  a  problem,  to  assist  with  the  children. . . 
not  only  just  the  children,  but  their  families, too.  He 
shows  concern  even  though  he  does  not  live  in  our  com- 
munity, but  you  would  think  he  does  because  he  is  here 
all  the  time  whenever  you  need  him. 

He  belongs  to  every  organization  in  the  School  A  community  and 
more,  and  has  been  very  instrumental  in  reducing  crime  in  the  area 
and  creative,  a  healthy  environment  for  the  students.     He  finds  that 
what  happens  in  the  community  eventually  reaches  the  school.  Another 
staff  member  had  this  to  say: 
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Everybody  knows  him  in  the  neighborhood.    For  example, 
most  people  have  flowers  and  things  around  their  homes 
and  a  couple  of  times  there  were  flowers  pulled  and 
thrown  in  the  street.     This  man  called  the  school  and 
talked  to  the  Principal.    He  did  not  know  which  student 
had  done  it.    The  Principal  went  around  to  th^e  classrooms 
and  spoke  to  the  students  and  it  has  not  happened  since. 
Since... (the  Principal) .. .has  been  here  there  has  been 
no  more  fighting  in  the  street... He  can  sit  down  and 
talk  with  them. , .He  speaks  their  language. 

The  Principal  is  extremely  mobile.    Daily  he  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  building  and  on  the  playground.    He  is  in  constant 
contact  with  staff  and  students.    He  visits  the  classrooms  and 
the  lunchroom  at  least  once  a  day;  he  is  often  seen  walking  in 
the  halls.     He  is  outside  every  day  at  dismissal  to  dispatch  the 
students  safely  ^-  '  have  informal  "rap  sessions"  with  them.  He 
often  accompanit     *        Khen  they  are  awarded  recess.     The  Principal's 
day  is  virtually  spent  interacting  with  the  students.    He  strongly 
identifies  with  teaching  and  believes  his  job  is  to  be  a  teacher 
through    the  Principal's  office.    The  Principal  sees  himself  as  an 
all  purpose  provider  for  various  constituencies;  a  classroom  disci- 
plinarian and  an  instructional  coordinator.    He  acts  as  an  instruc- 
tional leader  and  double-checks  teachers'  performances.    He  orders 
special  tasks  and  freely  interrupts  any  class  at  any  time  daily  to 
conduct  schoolwide  business.    He  also  manages  classroom  irregu- 
larities i.e.,  mending  wounds,  removing  bad  exiunples  or  adminis- 
tering punishments.     He  is  expected  to  defend  teaching  practices 
and  grading  postures.     For  students,  he  conveys  the  schools' 
expectations,  the  teachers'  feelings,  the  parents'  desires  and  his 
own  possible  powers  of  reward  and  punishment.    He  strives  to  get 
all  the  background  information  on  children  who  misbehave.    He  knows 
all  students  and  can  daily  call  them  by  first  name  anywhere.  He 
constantly  contacts  parents  and  receives  parents  frequently.  He 
generally  concurs  with  teachers'  alms  for  students.   -He  insists  he 
wants  students  to  have  "a  good  positive  identity...,"  "...to  feel 

good  about  themselves..."  to  have  a  positive  self  esteem.  He 

resents  anyone  conveying  negative  "vibes"  to  the  children.  He 
thinks  the  children  already  have  it  tough  by  their  poor  circtomstances 
"They  don't  need  any  more  additional  hassles."    He  believes  he  acts 
as  the  conscience  of  parents  when  he  disciplines.    While  he  sees 
himself  as  a  child  advocate  with  the  teachers,  he  tries  not  to 
antagonize  them.     But  he  challenges  their  ineptness  or  poor  skills. 
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These  challenges  may  be  given  in  a  friendly  or  officious  manner. 
Ordinarily,  recommendations  may  be  made  but  absolute  final  decision 

making  will  come  from  the  Principal.    On  routine  matters  sending 

home  permission  notes,  sending  home  classroom  papers  and  tests, 
giving  parents  warning  notices  of  poor  performances~-the  Principal 
follows  teachers'  recommendations.    On  school  policies,  he  may 
solicit  advice.    Or  he  may  act.  without  input.    Depending  on  the 
issue,  he  chooses  consultation  or  unilateral  actions. 


System  Policies  and  School  A  Practices 

There  are  some  inconsistencies  in  the  written  policies  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  between  what,  the  principal  is  permitted  to  do, 
and  what  he  actually  does.  / 

Personnel  Constraints 

Principals  actually  have  very  little  "formal"  input  in  the 
selection  of  their  staffs.    The  Principal  at  School  A,  however, 
has  been  instrumental  in  getting  some  employees  whom  he  feels  can 
contribute  to  the  overall  growth  of  the  students  at  School  A.  This 
has  been  done  through  informal  contacts  with  certain  personnel  mem- 
bers who  have  some  degree  of  control  over  hiring.^  The  Principal 
says  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will  always  be  successful, 
but  if  those  contacted  are  in  a  position  to  render  such  assistance, 
they  will. 

Union  policies  limit  the  Principal's  control  over  the  transfer 
and  firing  of  teachers  also.     In  the  former  case  teacher  seniority 
and  longevity  in  the  building  and  in  the  system  govern  any  transfer. 
While  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fire  a  teacher,  through  informal 
means  the  Principal  at  School  A  manages  to  persuade  teachers  whom 
he  feels  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  leave. 

The  Principal  has  some  degree  of  control  over  the  promotion 
of  school  building  personnel^*- -  Recommendations  are  not  always 
honored,  however.    He  has  been  successful  in  promoting  some  of  the 
staff  who  have  served  for  many  years  at  School  A.    Most  of  these 
positions  were  for  educational  assistants. 
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Curriculum  Constraints 

The  Superintendent's  goal  is  to  improve  achievement  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  reading  and  mathematics,  but  attempts  to 
improve  mathematics  were  severely  lacking  in  1979-1980.    The  books 
were  changed  but  the  program  remained  the  same.    According  to  the 
Principal,  the  text  books  that  they  are  required  to  use  do  not 
reflect  the  same  type  of  skills  required  on  the  MAT.    The  Board 
adopted  the  new  series  a  year  ago,  which  is  no  more  than  a  book 
with  the  old  format  of  the  one  it  displaced.    The  task  of  the 
Principal  and  teachers,  as  they  see  it,  remains  unchanged;  that  is, 
to  extrapolate  and  supplement  the  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of 
School  A  students. 

In  one  classroom  the  social  studies  text  dates  back  to  the 
mid  1960 's.    According  to  the  Principal  the  Board  claims  that 
financial  constraints  prevent  purchasing  social  studies  books 
every  year.     Supplementary  books  are  available  for  reading  but 
not  for  social  studies  and  science.    There  are  also  bureaucratic 
constraints  in  getting  a  new  program  into  the  school.    If  the 
Director  of  Curriculum  is  sympathetic  to  the  Principal's  request, 
the  Board  still  has  to  make  a  final  decision.     If  they  adopt  the 
new  program,  it  then  takes  time  for  the  necessary  materials  to 
reach  the  school.    Then  there  has  to  be  inservice  training  on 
the  use  of  the  books  before  they  can  be  used  in  the  classrooms. 
The  Principal  says  that  time  and  financial  constraints  limit 
his  efforts  to  formulate  a  new  curriculum,  and  added,  if  he  did 
have  these  resources  he  would  still  be  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  not  following  the  curriculum. 

There  is  another  reading  series  that  the  Principal  says  is 
much  better  for  School  A  students  than  the  Ginn  360  series  being 
used  in  the  elementary  schools.     It  was  believed  to  be  in  circula- 
tion when  the  Board  accepted  the  Ginn  360.     Only  Level  10  of  this 
Ginn  720  series  is  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  Principal  has  requested  the  entire  series  for  School  A.  This 
has  caused  some  resistance,  since  the  other  elementary  schools 
are  using  the  Ginn  360  series.    The  Principal  is  not  giving  up 
so  easily  on  something  he  says  would  be  a  definite  asset  to  School  A. 
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It  is  probably  simply  because  we  have  delineated  the 
skills  we  think  the  kids  should  have  and  that's  what 
we  teach.    That  may  not  necessarily  correspond  to  what 
the  book  says. • .Even  though  the  book  is  kind  of  deficient 
because  it  is  old  and  not  applicable,  the  skills  that  we 
have  picked  out  are  taught.    We  are  kind  of  better  off 
because  we  are  moving  far  beyond  the  book  to  teach  the 
kids...I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  other  affluent  areas  in 
the  city  where  the  Principal  is  able  to  get  the  community 
to  buy  curriculum.    In  a  poor  area,  we  can't  always  do 
that.    Probably  the  best  way  to  be  successful  in  Centre 
City  is  just  to  become  an  absolute,  out  and  out 
radical  -  just  do  everything  the  way  you  want  to  do  it 
and  just  take  your  lumps.    I  don't  know  whether  you 
really  accomplish  a  lot  or  whether  you  get  your  behind 
on  the  frying  pan  but  I  think  sometimes  you  have  to  do 
that,    I  have  fought  a  long  time  in  this  system.  That's 
why  we  are  able  to  modify  the  curriculum  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  importance  according  to  the  profiles  of  the 
skills  that  the  kids  should  know  for  a  grade,  whether 
it  corresponds  to  the  book  or  not. 

Promotion  and  Retention  Procedures 

Eight  years  ago  the  Principal  established  Minimum  Academic 
Standard  Requirements  that  exceed  the  level  set  by  the  BPE.  These 
were  based  on  an  assessment  of  the  longitudinal  profile  of  every 
student  in  the  entire  school  to  determine  skill  growth  patterns. 
For  example,  in  order  for  a  student  to  be  promoted  from  the  first 
grade  he  or  she  must  at  least  be  at  Level  5  in  reading  which  is 
one  level  higher  than  that  required  by  the  Board.    Some  schools  * 
exceed  this  limit  requiring  Level  6  or  7.    Unlike  these  other 
schools  the  Principal  does  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  retain  a 
student  at  this  early  stage  based  on  a  specific  reading  level,  when 
he  has  several  years  to  work  with  that  student.    At  School  A 
promotion  is  based  on  the  specific  goals  and  skills  achieved.  It 
is  not  based  exclusively  on  a  grade  phenomenon  but  on  the  overall 
growth  of  the  student  over  an  extended  period  of  time.    The  Princi- 
pal's primary  task  is  to  prepare  the  students  of  School  A  for 
promotion  to  junior  high  school.    The  goal  established  for  this 
purpose  is  Level  11,  which  is  higher  than  what  the  Board  requires. 
If  the  student  has  not  reached  this  specific  level  of  competency, 
that  is  the  only  real  basis  for  retention  at  School  A.    The  Princi- 
pal believes  that  by  the  fifth  grade  level,  if  everyone  has  done 
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the  job  along  the  line,  the  student  will  be  ready  for  junior  high 
school.    He  says,  "By  the  fifth  level  the  child  should  be  ready  to 
go  into  junior  high  school  but  when  he  is  just  getting  started  I 
think  it  is  kind  of  insensitive  to  fail  him  because  he  didn't  reach 
level  6,     I  cannot  single  him  out  at  the  first  grade  and  say  that 
this  child  should  be  retained  when  iVe  got  another  four  years  to 
work  with  that  kid... He  may  have  reached  a  plateau.    There  could  be 
a  lot  of  reasons  but!  have  a  lot  of  time  to  work  with  him  to  get 
him  ready  for  junior  high  school." 

The  Principal  is  confident  that  if  a  student  is  performing  at  the 
minimum  standard  requirement  set  at  School  A  he/she  will  survive 
in  the  event  of  a  transfer  from  the  school.     Incidentally,  the 
Superintendent  is  just  considering  developing  a  minimum  standard 
requirement  system  similar  to  the  one  at  School  A  for  all  elemen- 
tary schools. 

The  BPE  requires  profile  sheets  on  failing  students.    But,  at 
School  A,  a  profile  sheet  is  kept  on  every  student.    Whenever  a 
student  falls  below  the  minimum  level  of  performance  the  Principal 
must  be  notified  immediately  so  that  he  can  assess  the  problem  and 
work  with  the  teacher  in  developing  a  program  to  accelerate  the 
failing  student.     The  Principal  strongly  feels-  that  there  is  no 
student  at  School  A*  who  cannot  learn.     The  school  operates  on  this 
basic  principle.     There  were  no  fifth  grade  failures  at  School  A 
in  SY  1979-1980. 

Discipline  ' 

The  Discipline  Code  and  Procedures  for  the  Centre  City  School 
System    prohibit  paddling  but  61  percent  of  the  131  respondents  to 
the  parent  questionnaires  at  School  A  expect  the  Principal  to 
administer  whippings  to  their  children.    At  School  A  discipline  is 
not  limited  to  the  spheres  specified  by  the  BPE  but  extends  to 
the  community  as  well.    The  Principal  feels  that  it  is  unrealistic 
to  separate  School  A  from  the  community,  as  conflicts  rising  in  the 
community  eventually  spill  over  into  the  school.     If  these  problems 
are  not  addressed,  the  Principal  feels  that  he  wouldfnot  be  able 
to  resolve  the  interpersonal  conflicts  between  students  In  the 
school.    Many  disciplinary  problems  are  triggered  outside  of  the 
school.  , 

A  common  practice  of  students  is  reporting  any  alleged  student 
misconduct  in  the  community  to  the  Principal  who  takes  immediate 
action  against  the  accused.    The  residents  of  the  School  A  community 
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do  not  hesitate  to  alert  the  Principal  of  inappropriate  student 
behavior  such  as  picking  their  flowers  on  the  way  to  and  from 
school.    The  Principal  finds  such  incidents  particularly  disturbing 
and  every  student  is  warned  about  this  violation.     One  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Principal  to  reduce  conflict  in  the  community 
is  the  ^'extended  family"  concept.    This  is  similar  to  the  role  of 
Block  Parents,  where  every  adult  in  the  community  shares  the 
responsibility  for  each  child  living  there.    Implementation  of 
the  concept  is  not  as  expedient  as  the  Principal  had  hoped  for, 
but  the  Principal  has  been  Instrumental  in  reducing  crime  in  the 
School  A  community  which  ultimately  affects  the  students. 

The  BPE  requires  teachers  to  make  every  effort  to  resolve 
discipline  problems  within  the  classrooms.     Such  problems  should 
only  be  referred  to  the  Principal  if  the  alleged  misconduct  is 
serlpus  enough  to  warrant  Principal  intervention  or  if  the  infrac- 
tion is  a  blatant  violation  of  the  rules  governing  serious  mis- 
conduct as  outlined  in  the  CCSS  discipline  code.    Repeated  problems 
of  a  less  severe  nature  where,  despite  teachers'  personal  efforts, 
the  alleged  misconduct  persists  are  also  to  be  referred  to  the 
Principal.     School  A  has  its  own  rules  which  are  posted  in  every 
classroom.    These  forbid  hitting,  stealing,  threatening,  teasing 
and  name-calling.    For  these  infractions  students  must  be  immedi- 
ately referred  to  the  Principal  who  has  formulated  a  discipline 
process  known  as  the  *'Socratic  Method."    This  process  requires 
teachers  to  give  the  students  involved  in  less  serious  infractions 
two  warnings.     The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  the  students  time  to 
reconsider  their  behavior  and  reach  a  solution  about  what  they 
are  going  to  do.     The  third  time  the  student  should  be  immediately 
referred  to  the  Principal.    Every  student  at  School  A  is  aware  of 
the  School  Discipline  Code  and  Process. 


System  Goals 

These  goals  are  the  means  by  which  the  product  goals  for 
School  A  are  achieved.    As  chief  administrator,  the  Principal 
believes  that  he  is  primarily  responsible  for  setting  the  goals 
for  all  the  actors  in  the  building.    The  system  goals  for  teachers 
are:   (1)  to  demonstrate  competence  in  academic  areas:  (2)  to  be 
knowledgeable  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  students; 
(.3)  to  have  high  expectations  of  students;   (4)  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  students  by  maintaining  a  longitudinal  profile  on 
each  student  so  that  the  students'  progress  or  lack  of  progress 
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can  be  monitored;   (5)  to  maintain  consistent  communication  vith 
parents;  (6)  to  cooperate  as  a  group;  and  (7)  to  enforce  the 
Socratic  approach  to  problem  solving. 

The  Principal  recognized  that  teachers'  experiences  and 
perceptions  of  what  education  is  or  should  be  might  be  incompatible 
with  his  views.    Given  the  various  backgrounds  and  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  faculty  at  School  A,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  this 
is  so,  particularly  since  only  two  of  the  teachers  are  residents 
of  the  School  A  Community.    Faced  with  this  reality,  there  is  an 
orientation  for  the  faculty  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year 
in  which  the  Principal  attempts  to  "re-educate  the  teachers  by 
changing  their  ideas,   and  notions  about  education."    The  underlying 
assumption  at  School  A  is  that  all  studeilts  can  l^arn  and  the 
Principal  is  committed  to  providing  the  type  of  environment  that 
would  enhance  the  growth  of  the  students.    The  Principal  makes 
every  attempt  to  enculturate  the  teachers  coming  into  the  building 
into  the  ways  of  School  A  through  a  process  of  learning  and 
unlearning • 

Orientation  begins  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  and  is 
constantly  reinforced  throughout  the  year.    First,  and  foremost, 
the  Principal  makes  it  quite  clear  that  School  A  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students.     He  works  with  the  staff  in  helping  them 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  School  A  and  the  School  A  community  are 
inseparable.    He  tries  to  make  them  aware  of  the  needs  of  School 
A  students  and  to  be  sensitive  to  those  needs.    He  also  emphasizes 
the  need  for  them  to  be  "strong  models"  for  the  students.    In  short, 
he  expects  a  shared  commitment  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  at 
School  A. 

All  the  classrooms  at  School  A  are  self-contained  which  gives 
the  teachers  more  control  over  their  classrooms.    The  Principal 
decided  on  this,  arrangement  as  opposed  to  departmentalization  re- 
conniended  by  the  Board,  primarily  because  of  adjustment  problems 
encountered  when  students  are  constantly  switched  from  teacher  to 
teacher  or  classroom  to  classroom.    In  addition  to  this  adjustment 
problem,  the  Principal  found  that  vital  time  was  lost  in  the 
rotating  process.     By  the  time  students  would  settle  down,  five 
or  ten  minutes  were  already  gone;  so  instead  of  getting  the  regular 
45  minute  instruction  time  they  were  actually  only  getting  30 
minutes i    The  third  reason  for  the  change  to  self-contained  class- 
rooms grew  out  of  the  sharp  decline  in  achievement  at  the  third  and 
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fourth  grade  levels  that  is  characteristic  of  most  elementary 
schools.     Self-contained  classrooms  provide  teachers  with  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  adjust  the  schedule  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  that  may  arise  at  any  particular  time.    For  example, 
if  students  are  having  problems  in  mathematics,  they  may  opt  to 
extend  the  mathematics  period,  and  compensate  for  the  abbreviated 
subject  elsewhere.    This  is  all  done  at  the  teachet's  discretion. 

Another  system  that  has  been  instituted  at  School  A  is  a 
rotation  system,  where  students  within  the  same  grade  level  go  to 
different  classrooms.    This  is  based  on  the  level  of  reading 
achievement:  low,  average  and  accelerated.     For  example,  the 
teachers  who  had  the  low  fifth  graders  one  year  would  receive 
the  average  the  next  year  and  the  accelerated  the  following  year. 
The  same  process  applies  to  the  teachers  having  the  other  two 
groups.     The  purpose  of  this  is  to  expose  the  teacher  to  different 
types  of  students.     The  adjustment  should  not  be  difficult  since  no 
group  is  completely  homogenous.     One  will  sometimes  find  accelerated, 
average  and  low  achievers  within  a  single  group.     One  hidden  advan- 
tage of  this  system,  however,  is  that  it  reinforces' the  shared 
commitment  of  the  teachers  at  School  A.     It  puts  added  pressures  on 
individual  teachers  to  produce  so  the  receiving  teacher  cannot 
accuse  them  of  inheriting  their  problems,  but  exhonorate  them  for 
a  job  well  done. 

Curriculum  Goals 

Working  on  the  premise  that  the  student  should  be  knowledge- 
able in  all  academic  areas,  and  be  exposed  to  subjects  that  make 
education  relevant  to  them,  the  Principal  has  delineated  specific 
goals  for  School  A  which  are  prioritized  as  follows:  CD  to  improve 
reading;  (2)  to  increase  math  skills;  (3)  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
English;  (4)  to  emphasize  writing  skills;  (5)  to  make  history  and 
art  more  relevant  to  blacks;  and  (6)  to  put  more  emphasis  on  science. 

The  first  two  goals  are  the  product  goals  required  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.     The  other  four  goals  reflect  the 
Principalis  commitment  to  provide  the  students  of  School  A  with 
a  well  balanced  education  in  spite  of  the  Board's  attempts  to 
de-emphasize  these  subjects. 
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The  fifth  goal  -  to  make  history  more  relevant  to  blacks  -  is 
present  because  the  Principal  believes  "it  gives  a  kid  a  stronger 
self-image  which,  in  turn,  carries  over  into  the  classroom  and 
into  his  performance.     It  gives  him  a  feeling  of  some  degree  of 
dignity.     It  also  aids  him  in  his  survival  process  in  the  commu- 
nity... and  also  gives  him  those  kinds  of  social  skills  that  are 
necessary  for  most  people  to  survive  and  which  schools  do  not 
address  specifically," 

The  Principal,  and  the  teachers,  do  not  feel  that  the  Ginn 
360  reading  series  issued  by  the  Board  is  "ideal"  for  School  A, 
especially  since  it  does  not  account  for  individual  differences. 
They  have  to  supplement  this  with  the  Cambridge  series  and  the 
Scott-Foresman  series.    According  to  the  Principal,  the  Cambridge 
series  accommodates'  individual  differences  and  students  having 
specific  problems  In  specific  reading  areas.     The  Scott-Foresman 
series  is  described  as  being  "more  compact,  more  in-depth,  more 
phonetically  oriented  and  challenges  the  kids."    The  general 
consensus  at  School  A  is  that  the  Ginn  360  series  is  too  simplis- 
tic, it  has  unnecessary  duplication,  and  inhibits  the  varied  range 
of  reading  skills.     The  Principal  says,  "in  spite  of  these 
deficiencies,  we  are  able  to  operate  because  we  have  the  philosophy 
that  reading  is  an  all-inclusive  process  that  takes  place  in  all 
academic  areas."    Supplementary  materials  are  also  used  for  mathe- 
matics. 

The  Principal  organized  four  programs  last  year  to  eliminate 
any  obstacles  that  posed  a  threat  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
teachers'  goals  which  were  outlined  earlier:  (1)    A  Parent 
Advisory  Committee  Program;   (2)  An  Attendance  Program;   (3)  A 
Principal  Monitoring  Program;  and  (4)  The  Socratic  Program. 

The  Parent  Advisory  Committee  Program 

The  Principal  believes  that  in  order  for  School  A  to  function 
effectively,  parents  must  be  aware  of  what  goes  on  in  the  school 
and  must  be  equipped  to  assess  and  evaluate  the  school  programs. 
He  says,  "It  is  not  difficult.     It  is  just  a  part  of  our  program." 

This  committee  was  organized  to  monitor  and  evaluate  teaching 
methods  in  the  classrooms  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  goals  outlined 
for  the  teachers  were  being  met.    Parents  were  informed  about  the 
Principal's  goals  for  such  a  committee  and  it  was  requested  that 
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they  participate.    The  Principal  met  with  the  parents  periodically, 
after  school^  where  he  trained  them  to  recognize  those  characteris- 
tics that  constitute  a  "good"  classroom,  and  to  evaluate  whether 
any  meaningful  teaching  was  taking  place.     Curriculum  books  were 
ordered  from  the  Board  of  Education  for  this  purpose.  Parents 
were  assigned  to  various  grade  levels  and  taught  the  curricula  for 
those  particular  levels.     They  were  also  given  training  in  observa- 
tion and  evaluating  techniques.     Upon  completion  of  orientation, 
the  parents  were  given  permission  by  the  Principal  to  go  into  the 
classrooms  at  any  time  to  observe.    The  parent/;  would  then-  meet 
with  the  Principal  to  discuss  their  findings  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Principal's  rationale  for  conceiving  this  program  is  • 
described  as  follows: 

Teachers  do  not  function  in  isolation  in  small  esoteric 
groups,  but  must  be  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
taxpayers,  to  the  primary  consumers.    Those  particular 
goals  were  to  ensure  accountability  as  a  living  viable 
attachment  to  the  whole  educational  process.     It  has  to 
be.     The  teachers  do  not  operate  and  function  in  isola- 
tion.    They  are  accountable...!  deplore  that  lack  of 
confidentiality,  that  isolation  stuff.     I  like  to  see 
parents  coming  in  and  knowing  what's  going  on,  and 
being  knowledgeable  about  it  -  about  everything:  the 
monitoring  system,  the  grading  process,  their  children's 
records,  the  psychological  testing... If  that  knowledge 
carries  through  to  junior  high  school  and  senior  high 
school,  then  they  can  monitor  the  entire  school  system, 
as  well,  which  is  really  needed. 

This  kind  of  exposure  puts  pressure  on  the  teachers  to  conform 
to  the  standards  and  expectations  of  the  Principal,    They  are  not 
only  accountable  to  the  Principal  but  to  parents  who  share  the 
same  values  as  the  Principal.     This  situation  created  some  discom-- 
fort  among  the  teachers.     The  Principal  says  that  some  of  the 
teachers  were  nervous  about  parents  coming  into  their  classrooms 
unannounced  to  evaluate  them.    He  states: 

. . .  there  was  95  percent  consensus  among  the  teacheris 
and  parents  but  there  were  5  percent  stragglers.  It 
makes  that  5  percent  get  themselves  together  faster. 
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An  unstated  benefit  of  having  such  a  system  is  that  it  clearly 
puts  the  responsibility  for  student  performance  back  on  the  parents 
as  well,  rather  than  holding  the  Principal  solely  accountable. 
The  Principal  attempts  to  make  sure  that  lack  of  knowledge  does 
not  become  an  excuse  for  inaction.    The  Principal  says,  "Parents 
know  what  the  reading  levels  are,  they  know  where  their  kids 
should  be,  they  know  what  is  expected. the  teacher  just  can't 
tell  them  that  the  kid  is  having  some  kind  of  disability.  They 
have  to  prove  it."    The  Principal  recalls  an  incident  where  a 
parent  telephoned  him  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  a  grade  one 
of  the  teachers  had  given  her  child.     The  parent  was  familiar  with 
the  grading  system  at  School  A  and  was  questioning  whether  the 
teacher  had  considered  all  of  the  factors  when  giving  the  grade. 
If  the  teacher  cannot  justify  a  grade  then  the  Principal  has  the 
prerogative  to  change  it.     The  intended  outcome  of  parental 
involvement  is  recognized  in  the  Principal's  statement t  "For 
parents  to  know  but,  more  importantly,  to  change  it  is,  to  me, 
well,  I  can't  say  a  revolutionary  step  in  public  education  but  a 
delightful  change," 

Tlie  Attendance  Program 

The  attendance  policy  of  School  A  states  that  if  a  child  misses 
three  to  five  days,  the  social  worker  is  notified  and  must  make  a 
home  visit  unless  the  student  is  sick.    If  absenteeism  continues, 
a  letter  of  possible  prosecution  is  sent  to  the  parents.  At 
School  A  the  absentee  rate  caused  the  Principal  some  concern,  so  he 
organized  that  attendance  program  to  "re-educate"  parents  about  the 
value  of  sending  their  children  to  school.    Working  with  the  counse- 
lor, teachers  and  parents,  in-service  programs  were  set  up  to  make 
parents  aware  of  the  attendance  policy  and  the  consequences  of  ex- 
cessive absenteeism. 

Principal  Monitoring 

The  Principal  visits  the  classrooms  daily,  often  several  times 
a  day.    He  wanted  to  increase  observation  time  in  the  classroom  and 
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have  periodic  meetings  with  the  staff  to  give  feedback.  The 
Principal  insists  that  students  must  at  least  meet  the  minimum 
standard  level  of  performance  set  at  School  A.    He  says ^  "If 
children  do  not  meet  this^  I  must  be  aware  of  it.     I  must  see 
the  tests  and  work  they  do.     I  must  see  their  intergroup  behavior... 
I  need  tight  consistent  monitoring  and  reporting  to  keep  abreast 
of  whether  we  are  reaching  our  goal  or  not.*'    In  order  to  increase 
Principal  monitoring  in  the  classrooms,  some  administrative  tasks 
were  redistributed  to  auxiliary  personnel,  such  as  the  counselor, 
social  worker,  secretary  and  janitor* 

The  excessive  bureaucratic  requirement  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion inhibited  the  Principal's  efforts  in  this  direction.  He 
says,  ''The  excessive  amount  of  administrative  busywork  -  I  call 
it  'administrivia, '    is  very  time  consuming  and  does  not 
permit  me  to  get  out  into  the  classroom  and  do  the  kinds  of  moni- 
toring that  I  need  to  do." 


The  Socratic  Program 

This  is  a  self-discipline  program  developed  by  the  Principal 
to  help  students  monitor  their  behavior,  make  some  decisions 
about  it,  recognizing  that  these  are  consequences  of  their 
actions.     Serious  types  of  misconduct  such  as  teasing,  threatening, 
name  calling,  hitting  and  fighting  are  to  be  immediately  referred 
to  the  Principal.    For  less  serious  infractions,  the  teacher  is 
required  to  give  the  student  two  warnings.     The  two  warnings 
give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  his/her  behavior. 
After  the  second  infraction  referral  to  the  Principal  is  automatic. 

In  order  to  develop  the  problem  solving  technique  there  were 
in-service  programs  in  problem  solving  for  the  teachers  so  that 
they  could  help  the  students.    There  was  in-service  training  for 
students  during  lunch,  where  the  Principal  worked  with  students 
in  this  technique.     He  also  devised  a  self -discipline  answer 
sheet  with  five  steps  in  problem  solving.     Besides,  there  were 
signs  posted  around  the  building  and  in  the  classrooms  for 
further  reinforcement. 


Special  Subject  Teacher  Goals 

The  goals  for  special  education  teachers  are  the  same 
as  those  for  the  regular  classroom  teachers,  so  they  are  not 
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Included  in  the  category  below. 

The  Principal's  goals  for  other  specialist  teachers  are 
prioritized  below 

Goals  for  the  Librarian  are: 

(1)  To  use  the  library  with  some  degree  of  proficiency; 

(2)  To  stimulate  students'  interests;  and 

(3)  To  provide  avenues  of  enrichment  for  students  demon- 
strating a  desire  to  pursue  Library  Science  as  a 
career. 

For  the  Art  Teacher  they  are: 

(1)  To  expose  students  to  a  variety  of  art  forms, 
particularly  those  relevant  to  Blacks  such  as 
African  art  and  African  art  form;  and 

(2)  To  transmit  valuable  art  techniques. 

For  the  Physical  Education  Teacher  they  are: 

(1)  To  develop  competitive  cooperation  among  the 
students; 

(2)  To  recognize  that  students  go  to  gjnn  for  fun,  so 
the  win/lose  syndrome  must  be  minimized. 

For  the  Music  Teacher  they  are: 

(1)  To  establish  an  ongoing  instrumental  program; 

(2)  To  teach  the  students  about  the  structure  of 
music  and  not  simply  have  them  sing  all  day. 

The  Mathematics  Achievement  Center  (MAC)  and  Reading 
Achievement  Center  (RAC)  must: 

(1)  Set  up  remedial  programs  that  reflect  the  needs 
of  the  classroom  teacher  as  well  as  the  students. 

Time  constraints  were  a  major  factor  that  led  to  the  selection  of 
the  above  goals  as  many  of  these  subjects  are  only  given  once  a 
week.    The  Principal  wanted  to  maximize  the  use  of  these  abbrevi- 
ated time  slots  so  those  things  the  students  needed  most  were  given 
special  consideration. 
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Goals  for  The  Support  Staff 

The  support  staff  includes  the  psychologist,  speech  and 
hearing  itinerant,  social  worker,  nurse  and  the  Title  I  staff. 
Goals  for  them  are: 

(1)  To  provide  good  screening  and  testing  techniques; 

(2)  To  formulate  an  effective  system  of  reporting  on  a 
regular  basis; 

(3)  To  develop  a  treatment  program;  and 

(4)  To  implement  these  programs  in  order  to  correct 
the  problems. 

The  Principal  believes  that  some  of  the  above  actors,  particularly 
the  psychologist,  have  a  tendency  to  functionin  isolation.  This 
was  an  area  of  some  concern.     In  order  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
such  practices,  the  Principal  requires  all  of  the  actors  to  report 
their  findings  to  him  on  a  regular  basis. 

Goals  for  parents  are; 

(1)  To  become  knowledgeable  about  the  operation 
of  the  school  by  becoming  involved; 

(2)  To  maintain  an  active  Parent  Advisory  Ccmmlttee; 

(3)  To  keep  consistently  informed  of  their  students' 
progress  or  lack  of  it. 

The  Principal  believes  that  in  order  for  the  school  to  function 
effectively  and  efficiently,  parents  must  be  informed.  The 
Parent  Advisory  Monitoring  Committee  was  organized  to  facilitate 
this  goal.     He  feels  t  .at  if  parents  have  a  "healthy  wholesome" 
image  of  the  school,  they  would  be  more  cooperative  in  supporting 
the  school  and  transmitting  these  positive  attitudes  to  the 
students.     One  of  his  primary  responsibilities,  as  he  sees  it, 
is  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  parents  and  the  community  in 
general. 

The  Principal  says: 

In  order  to  have  some  position  of  respectability  in  the 
community,  you  have  got  to  be  able  to  have  a  vehicle  by 
which  parents  are  informed.     So  in  doing  that,  in  setting 
up  those  programs,  you  know  that  you're  going  to  insure 
some  degree  of  competence  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
The  parents  are  going  to  have  a  strong  healthy  image  of 
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this  school.    If  they  have  that,  then  the  children  are 
going  to  have  that,  too,  .  #    What  we're  talking  about 
is  a  whole  conglomeration  of  educational  entities,  all 
with  a  hyped'-up  expectation,  through  shared  experience 
and  shared  authority.  /  It  lets  the  teachers  know  that 
they  cannot  operate  without  parents.    It  also  lets  the 
parents  know  that  the  school  cannot  operate  without 
them.     So  everybody  is  accountable:    parents  are 
accountable,  I  am  accountable.    We  are  all  accountable. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  have  a  healthy  continuance  of 
students  operating  in  the  community  and  ultimately 
in  this  society. 

The  Principal  believes  that  teachers  often  have  a  tendency  to 
overlook  the  importance  of  parents  in  the  educational  process, 
so  every  year  hi5  attempts  to  reinforce  and  re-sensitize  the 
teachers  to  the  fact  that  parents  are  vital  to  the  functioning 
of  the  school,  and  teachers  cannot  function  in  isolation  from  them: 

What  you  really  have  to  do  is  bring  them  down  a  peg 
or  two  to  let  them  know  that  they  are  educators; 
they  are  also  taxpayers  like  parents  and  that  parents 
are  vital  in  running  the  school.    You've  got  to  do 
that  every  year.  •  •     It  is  very  interesting  to  watch 
teachers  operate.    They  do  think,  in  fact,  that  they 
are  the  omniscient  ones  in  the  classroom.  You've 
got  to  tell  them  that  they  are  not  the  sole  dispensers 
of  knowledge.    You've  got  to  tell  them  that  every 
year,  you've  got  to  bring  them  back  down  to  the 
reality  that  they  are  accountable  to  parents. 


Community  Goals  are: 

(1)  To  utilize  community  organizations  for  the 
improvement  of  the  school  and  the  community; 

(2)  To  establish  an  "extended  family''  concept 
ir  the  community. 

(3)  To  work  with  the  school  in  examining  desegregation 
plans. 

(4)  To  assist  senior  citizens. 

In  the  Principal's  opinion,  the  functioning  of  the  school  is  a 
shared  commitment  among  various  constituencies:    parents,  school 
and  community.    Education  is  therefore  not  limited  to  the  confines 
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of  the  school  building  I  but  extends  into  the  community  as  well  - 
"if  you  improve  conditions  in  the  community,  you  are  also  improv- 
ing the  school."    Organizations  were  set  up  to  work  ou  crime,  to 
reduce  drug  usage,  to  provide  recreation  facilities  for  the 
children  and  to  educate  the  community  in  general. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in  the 
community,  preliminary  organizations  were  set  up  to  conduct  a 
needs  assessment  of  the  community.    Recruitment  was  from  several 
areas  inside  and  outside  the  community,  namely,  the  police  depart- 
ment, the  neighborhood  council.  Black  Action  Society  and  School  A. 
A  general  meeting  was  then  organized  in  which  sub-committees 
were  set  up  and  assigned  to  collect  data  on  designated  areas. 
This  research  committee  was  able  to  gather  statistics  on  crime, 
arrests  and  so  on.     After  this  information  was  disseminated, 
other  sub-committees  were  set  up  to  remediate  and  rectify  these 
conditions.    Programs  were  run  on  crime,  on  how  to  protect  one^s 
property  and  one's  neighbors'  property.    They  were  successful 
in  reducing  some  crime  but  general  lethargy  and  power  plays 
staggered  further  progress.    Another  organization  grew  out  of 
these  initial  efforts  and  is  currently  actively  involved  in 
improving  conditions  in  the  community. 

The  extended  family  concept  was  developed  by  the  Principal 
to  facilitate  general  cooperation  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity.   Each  person  was  accountable  to  everyone  else  and  every 
adult  with  or  without  children  was  responsible  for  every  child 
in  the  community.    According  to  the  Principal,  these  efforts 
were  "to  extend  a  more  humanistic  approach  to  communal  living 
as  an  extension  of  survival  in  an  otherwise  hostile  land."  He 
further  states,  "This  is  the  only  Black  school  for  the  people 
in  this  area  and  if  the  school  can  project  a  humanistic  and 
positive  image  and  be  a  leader  for  extending  that,  then  perhaps 
the  whole  community  would  rally  around  that  and  begin  to  change 
some  attitudes  and  intergroup  problems  that  they  have." 

Regarding  the  desegregation  issue,  the  Principal  and  several 
community  groups  met  to  evaluate  placement  of  School  A  students, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  type  of  education  they  would  be 
receiving  at  the  new  school.     Other  concerns  were  the  types  of 
students  coming  to  School  A  and  the  Impact  this  would  have  on  the 
structure  and  achievement  of  the  school.    The  parents  and  concerned 
citizens  of  the  community  were  actively  involved  in  efforts  to 
keep  the  school  open  and  maintain  the  educational  stiandards  of 
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School  A.    Letters  were  circulated  and  meetings  held.    The  con- 
cerns of  the  parents  and  citizens  of  the  community  io  reflected 
in  a  letter  sent  to  parents  and  community  members  by  the  Parent 
Representative.    The  letter  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  **to  discuss  the  desegregation  Issue;  the  proposed  models, 
the  Implications  of  how  all  this  would  affect.  .  •  (School  A) .  .  • 
and  its  students,  and  the  strategies  that  we  can  use  to  ensure 
that.  .  .  (School  A).  •  •  Is  not  closed,  and  more  importantly 
that  the  quality  of  education  that  comes  from  that  school  is 
kept  intact.*'    (Concerned  Parent,  Jmuary  1980). 

One  of  the  Principal's  concerns  is  to  help  students  develop 
a  sense  of  appreciation  and  value  for  the  elderly  citizens  of 
the  community.    Under  the  leadership  of  the  "Concerned  Parent- 
Teacher  Organization,**  School  A  sponsored  a  Thanksgiving  dinner 
last  year  for  senior  citizenc  '*as  an  opportunity  to  show  appreci- 
ation for  a  segment  of  our  society  who  have  contributed  so  much 
toward  our  existence,**  (Kids  Action  News -School  A).    In  1979, 
with  the  help  of  parents  and  teachers,  a  Historical  Committee 
was  formed  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  school  and 
community. 

A  parent  intiated  a  project  for  the  students  to  plant  seeds 
for  George  Washington  Carver  (gardens  at  Phipps  Conservatory 
located  across  the  city  from  the  school.    As  part  of  the  project, 
the  students  researched  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  George 
Washington  Carver.    The  students  participated  in  a  Jump  Rope- 
A-Thon  sponsored  by  the  American  Heart  Association  and  School  A 
in  an  effort  to  help  fight  heart  disease.    The  students  were  also 
participants  in  a  Read-A-Thon  to  raise  money  for  the  Multiple 
Sclerosis  fund,  where  books  were  read  and  money  collected  from 
the  sponsors.    One  student  raised  as  much  as  eighty  one  dollars 
and  sixty  four  cents.    The  P.T.O.  is  actively  involved  throughout 
the  year  in  raising  funds  for  student  activities  such  as  field 
trips,  etc. 

The  school  sponsored  a  fund  raising  drive  for  family  members 
who  were  the  innocent  victims  of  a  tragedy  that  took  place  in 
the  building  in  which  they  resided  in  the  community.    All  of  their 
possessions  were  lost  and  they  were  forced  to  relocate.  These 
are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the  school  and  community  working 
as  a  whole  to  help  each  other,  and  to  extend  these  altruistic 
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practices  to  others  outside  the  conununity  as  well. 

When  the  Principal  encounters  problems,  someone  Is  usually 
there  to  assist.    After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  Co  get  a 
stop  sign  at  a  dangerous  Intersection,  Che  Principal  turned  Co 
a  community  member  and  within  two  and  a  half  days  the  stop  sign 
was  installed 


Routines,  Scenarios  and  Processes  in  the  Principal's  Office 

The  office  is  the  locus  of  control  in  the  school.  Virtually 
every  aspect  of  school  life  eventually  reaches  the  Principal. 
Actively  he  enters  and  attempts  to  guide  them.    The  Principal's 
active  fields  are  far  ranging:    discipline,  homework,  a  Dtudent 
failing  a  weekly  spelling  test,  unexplained  tardiness,  hitting, 
lunchroom  seating  and  leaving  tables,  disml.isal  routes  and  lines, 
parental  complaints  and  local  patrols  around  the  school.  In 
a  day,  this  Principal  could  handle  a  dozen  discipline  cases, 
confer  with  students  not  turning  in  homework,  listen  to  why 
a  promising  student  failed  a  spelling  test,  call  a  couple  of 
parents  about  their  children's  tardinesses  and  call  the  local 
police  station  to  find  out  why  they  had  not  removed  a  stolen 
car  on  the  school  grounds.    Anything  that  affects  the  children 
in  the  building,  the  school  grounds,  the  school  services,  the 
school  climate.  .  .in  short,  the  daily  operations  of  teaching  by 
teachers  and  coordinated  safety  and  well  being.   .  .  will  be 
handled  by  the  Principal  routinely    or  systematically  by  teacher 
request  or  from  his  own  initiative.    These  multiple  overlapping 
tasks  create  an  active  principal  constantly  engaged  in  different 
aspects  of  the  school's  life  and  constantly  attempting  to  mend, 
mold  or  shape  teachers,  students  and  other  staff  members. 

A  Look  Inside  the  Principal's  Office 

The  office  is  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor  which  is  painted 
beige  and  furnished  with  a  desk,  three  chairs,  two  orange  plastic 
sofas  and  a  portable  screen.    There  are  pictures  of  blacks  on 
the  screen  and  in  the  frame  of  the  table.    African  tapestry  hangs 
on  the  walls  and  a  piece  of  African  art  stands  on  the  Principal's 
desk.    A  poster  of  a  grinning  gorilla  hangs  on  the  door  and  reads, 
"Grin  and  Bear  It."    A  felt  lion  lies  on  the  table  nexC  to  the 
sofa.    An  upright  piano  sits  in  the  office.    The  principal  often 
plays  the  "Moonlight  Sonata."    He  trained  himself  to  play  the 
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piano  but  received  formal  training  for  the  saxophone. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  what  takes  place  inside 
the  Principal's  office.     The  Principal's  relationship  with  the 
students  demonstrates  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  background  of 
each  student  and  how  this  information  is  used  to  help  them. 
The  underlying  assumption  is  that  all  students  can  learn  and  the 
Principal  is  coimnitted  to  making  this  a  reality  by.  attempting 
to  understand  and  eradicate  all  residual  problems  that  may  inter- 
fere with  his  goals  for  the  students.    The  Principal  tends  to 
concentrate  more  on  slower  students  than  on  the  accelerated  , 
students.     He  is  determined  to  make  sure  students  are  not  failing 
at  the  school,  and  that  they  are  at  least  meeting  the  minimum 
standard  requirement  at  the  school.     Failure  to  meet  these 
expectations  is  immediately  addressed  and  measures  are  taken 
to  accelerate  the  failing  student.     As  far  as  discipline  pro- 
cedures are  concerned,  students  have  the  right  to  express  their 
opinion  about  the , teacher' s  judgment,  but  the  Principal  most 
frequently  openly  supports  the  teacher's  decision.    The  hallmark 
of  the  Principal's  practices  is  consistency.     All  actors  in  the 
setting  are  disciplined  for  any  violations,  student  and  staff 
alike,  with  no  exceptions.    His  relationship  with  the  teachers 
is  student-centered.     All  transactions  are  in  the  students' 
interest.     Discipline  is  in  order  for  all  violations. 

The  process  by  which  goals  are  achieved  at  School  A  deviates 
from  that    prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but    is  to  a 
large  extent  a  reflection  of  what  the  community  needs  and  expects 
for  their  children.     The  Principal  is  the  recognized  leader  in 
this  endeavor,  and  parents  do  not  hesitate  to  support  him,  seek, 
his  assistance  or  inform  him  of  any  inconsistencies  in  this  un- 
written consensus. 

The  Principal  also  maintains  contact  with  -.T  -her  principals 
in  the  public  school  system.     Within  this  circ^^  ■ af ormation  is 
exchanged.     The  rules  and  regulations  of  Schoo.^  however,, 
differ  from  that  of  other  schools.     Therefore,  tUe  Principal's 
recommendations  co  the  other  principals  are  sometimes  contrary 
to  their  school  policies. 


Six  Days  in  the  Principals  Office 

Over  a  six  day  period  of  observations  in  the  Principal's  office 
the  Principal's  interaction  with  actors  inside  and  outside  the 
school  setting  were  observed. 
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Table  31 
Principal-Student  Interaction 


Number  of  Physical 
Day    Students    Discomfort  Breakfast  Testing  Rewards  Discipline  Other 


1 

13 

6 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

10 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

18 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

4 

8 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

5 

29 

7 

0 

0 

11 

10 

1 

6 

21 

2 

1 

0 

9 

9 

0 

Total     99  26  4  5  21  33 


Physical  Discomfort 

These  cases  range  from  chapped  lips,  following  up  on  medical 
treatment  such  as  putting  eye  drops  in  a  student's  eye  at  pre- 
scribed times;  minor  injuries  sustained  in  school  such  as  scratches, 
paper  cuts,  accidentally  sticking  a  pencil  in  one's  own  eye; 
illnesses  such  as  stomach  cramps,  earaches,  coughs,  headaches, 
noseblaeds  and  sinusitis  which  becomes  aggravated  during  school. 
Tha  list  is  actually  longer  but  these  are  some  of  the  more 
frequent  cases  seen  in  the  office.     All  sick  or  injured  students 
are  automatically  referred  to  the  Principal.     The  teachers  are 
not  permitted  to  send  students  to  the  nurse  who  is  only  at  the 
school  oucc  a  week.     Even  when  she  is^present,  the  Principal 
takes  care  of  almost  all  of  the  students.     Occasionally  a  student 
may  be  referred  to  har  after  being  screened  by  the  Principal. 
Treatment  of  minor  cases  by  the  Principal  include  the  application 
of  Vaseline  to  chapped  lips,  eye  exercises,  cleaning  students' 
ears,  putting  ice  on  students'  foreheads  and  so  on.     Where  the 
illness  is  serious,  parents  are  contacted  and  the  Principal 
often  recommends  that  the  parent  consult  a  physician.     He  kept' 
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a  record  of  one  student* s  nosebleeds  and  asked  her  parent  to 
take  her  to  a  physician.    Seldom  does  the  Principal  have 
problems  getting  in  touch  with  a  parent,  guardian  or  relative 
of  a  student. 

The  Principal  is  aware  of  the  social  background  of  the 
students  and  is  sympathetic  to  their  needs  but  he  never  fails 
to  remind  them  that  their  job  at  School  A  is  to  learn.  One 
attention  seeker  was  scolded  about  being  sick  all  the  time  while 
being  treated  by  the  Principal.     After  cleaning  his  ears  he  pro-- 
mised  to  send  him  to  the  nurse  the  next  day.  Occasionally, 
a  student  may  use  illness  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  his/her 
work,  but  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  students  he  is  able 
to  detect  the  cheaters. 

While  attending  to  a  student  the  Principal  may  engage  in 
a  friendly  conversation  with  them,   .   ."Man,  how  well  you  look. 
It  must  be  a  credit  to  your  mother,"  or  to  another  he  would  say, 
"How  did  you  do  that.  Honey  Pie?"    The  Principal  often  takes 
this  opportunity  to  coimnend  a  student  on  his/her  conduct.  The 
Principal  knows  the  students  on  a  personal  and  academic  level, 
and  often  times  transmits  this  information  to  the  teachers  so 
that  they  will  be  better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  students. 
The  Principal  wants  to  know  everything  about  the  students,  whether 
they  are  hungry,  having  difficulty  learning,  sick,  injured  or 
having  problems  at  home.     The  Principal  believes  knowing  the 
student  is  important  because,  once  he  knows  them,  he  can  help 
them. 


Breakfast 

y The  Principal  finds  that  student  misconduct  or  lack  of 
motivation  might  be  a  result  of  hunger.     Consequently,  when  any 
student  comes  into  the  office  with  a  problem,  the  Principal 
always  makes  sure  they  are  not  experiencing  any  kind  of  physical 
discomfort  before  addressing  the  problem  for  which  he/she  came. 
Students  are  usually  given  cereal  or  milk.     The  Principal  tries 
to  detect  those  students  using  "not  eating"  for  "not  doing." 
One  student  told  the  Principal  that  he  was  not  hungry.     Not  fully 
convinced,  the  Principal  called  the  student's  home  and  confirmed 
suspicions.     The  early  morning  disruptors  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  be  fed. 
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Testing 

Routine  procedure      whenever  a  student  fails  to  meet  the 
miiiimum  standard  requirement  he/she  is  tested  by  the  Principal. 
The  Principal  always  tries  to  relax  the  students  before  testing 
by  engaging  in  a  friendly  conversation  with  them  or  giving  them 
candy,  etc.     The  goal  of  the  Principal's  test  is  to  identify 
those  factors  that  contribute  to  the  student's  failure  to  meet 
the  minimum  standard  requirement^     The  scenario  for  attaining 
this  goal  is:   (1)  principal- teacher  conference,  where  the  teacher 
must  demonstrate  actions  taken  to  correct  the  student's  failure; 
(2)  retesting  by  the  Principal;  and  (3)  principal's  decision 
to  retain  a  student  at  the  particular  level  or  move  him/her 
to  the  next  level. 

A  student  who  is  failing  her  reading  level  comes  to  the 
Principal's  office  for  re-testing.     The  mother  believes  that 
the  student  can  read  but  the  teacher  feels  that  she  has  a  learning 
disability.     Before  the  Principal  gives  her  the  test,  he  cleans 
her  glasses  and  teases, her  about  having  to  pay  for  his  services. 
He  listens  as  she  reads  and  then  questions  her  about  the  material. 
His  results  confirmed  what  both  the  teacher  and  the  parent  said, 
the  student  could  read  but  had  not  mastered  the  skills.     He  told 
the  student  that  he  would  like  her  to  work  harder  and  told  the 
parent  that  she  should  take  her  to  Children's  Hospital  to  be 
checked. 

Two  students  from  the  first  grade  are  having  problems  testing 
out  of  one  reading  level.     The  Principal  investigates  the  problem 
to  see  what  kind  of  assistance  the  teacher  needs  to  get  her  job 
done.     The  Principal  always  tries  to  relax  the  students  before 
testing.     He  gives  them  a  piece  of  candy.     After  the  test,  one 
student  who  was  hungry  was  given  breakfast.     After  they  read, 
the  Principal  discussed  the  lesson.     Students  talk  about  their 
experiences  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  matter.    During  the 
test,  he  emphasized  the  need  to  think.    When  they  say  they  don't 
know,  the  Principal  says,  ''Man,  what  is  it?"    Invariably,  self- 
correction  follows.     The  Principal  reminded  them  that  there  are 
no  students  at  School  A  who  cannot  learn.    The  Principal  put 
both  students  in  the  next  reading  level.     His  test  superceded 
the  teacher's  test. 

There  is  a  lot  of  student  traffic  in  the  Principal's  office,  t 
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attends  to  .other  students  while  administering  tests.    When  the 
Teaching  Supervisor,  Board  member  or  anyone  else  is  in  the  office, 
business  goes  on  as  usual.     While  talking,  he  is  assisting  students 
feeding  them, disciplining  them  and  so  on.     Students  come  first 
at  School  A  and  everything  else  is  quite  secondary.    There  is 
nothing  private  about  what  the  Principal  does  and  he  expects 
the  same  from  his  staff.     His  office  is  always  open.  Occasionally, 
a  student  may  stop  in  the  outer  office  to  check  with  the  secretary 
before  entering,  but  students  generally  have  free  access  to  the 
office. 

The  following  is  an  isolated  case  of  Principal  testing  where 
permission  was  requested  and  granted  to  observe  the  testing 
procedure:  Several  students  from  one  grade  had  failed  their 
spelling  tests.  The  Principal  went  to  the  classroom  a  couple 
of  times  and  reminded  the  students  that  he  was  going  to  re-test 
them  in  a  couple  of  days  and  he  was  not  expecting  any  failures. 
The  students  were  re-tested  during  the  gym  period.  Before  they 
came  to  the  office,  the  Principal  had  a  conference  with  the 
teacher  and  he  seemed  somewhat  irritated.    As  the  nine  students 
settled  down  for  the  test,  the  Principal  disciplined  a  waiting 
student  from  another  class.     The  others  watched.     The  student 
was  dispatched.     Space  was  limited  so  some  of  the  students  sat 
on  the  floor.     It  is  1:A5  p.m.     As  the  Principal  ate  his  sandwich,^ 
he  sternly  reminded  them  of  their  failure  in  the  test  and  told 
them  that  he  was  expecting  better  results.    Moments  later  his 

^one  changed  and  they  were  laughing  with  him.    He  asked_e  

student  by  name  if  they  were  going  to  get  100  percent  on  the  test. 
They  all  said,  "Yes,  Sir,"  except  the  only  white  student  in  the 
group  who  said,  "Yes."    The  Principal  then  emphasized  good,  hand- 
writing, punctuation  and  spelling.    When  the  test  was  over,  he 
asked  each  student  to  give  themselves  a  grade,  and  they  rewarded 
themselves  an  "A."    The  Principal  went  over  each  test  with  the 
students.     Some  had  shown  some  improvement.     Others  did  not. 
Before  the  test  was  over  the  teacher  sent  a  note  to  the  Principal 
requesting  an  early  leave  that  afternoon.     The  Principal  knew 
what  it  was  about  before  he  opened  it.     He  said  she  was  avoiding 
him  but  he  would  catch  her  the  next  morning.     (This  was  said 
in  the  students'  presence.) 

The  purpose  of  re-testing  the  students  is  to  isolate  the 
problem.     If  the  students'  performance  increases  after  the  Prin- 
cipal's test,  he  feels  this  indicates  that  the  students  are 
"fooling  around"  in  the  classroom  and  not  doing  their  work.     If  so, 
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then  the  students  are  accountable  .to  him.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  students  perform  poorly  on  his  test  then  the  teacher  is 
accountable  to  him.     She  has  to  explain  what  she  is  not  doing 
in  the  classroom  and  the  Principal  works  with  her  to  improve 
her  techniques. 

Rewards 

Students  moving  from  one  reading  level  to  another,  those 
who  perform  well. or  demonstrate  definite  academic  progress  are 
congratulated  and  rewarded  by  the  Principal.    They  are  given 
treats,  writing  materials,  an  extra  gym  period.  Coke  or  Pepsi 
and  so  on.     Rewarding  students  for  good  performance  is  a  routine 
practice  at  School  A, 


Discipline 

The  Principalis  knowledge  of  the  students  determines  how 
he  handles  them.     Students  at  School  A  are  obligated  to  obey  the 
teachers*  rules.     But  they  also  have  the  right  to  express  their 
views  about  the  teacher *s  judgment.     Even  though  they  have  this 
privilege,  the  Principal  always  lets  them  know- that  >the  teacher 
has  a  valid  reason  for  sending  them  to  the  office.    There  is 
a  general  consensus  among  the  teachers  that  the  Principal  supports 
them  around  discipline  cases,  including  those  teachers  who 
have  been  scolded  for  bad  manageme^ht  of  conduct  in  the  classroom. 
The  call-response  pattern  is  characteristic  of  the  Principal- 
student  interaction  in  discipline  situations.     Often  times,  many 
incidents  are  triggered  outside  the  school.     The  following 
routines,  scenarios  and  processes  characterize  discipline  procedures. 

Scenario  for  the  recidivist  discipline  cases  occurring  inside 
the  school: 

1.    Minimize  any  pain  or  other  physical  discomfort  including 

feeding  the  hungry  students, 
2-     Inform  the  student  of  the  charges. 

3.  Student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  confim  or  deny 
the  charges. 

4.  The  Principal  reaffirms  the  charges. 

5.  The  Principal  scolds  the  student.    This  is  characterized 
by  the  call-response  pattern. 
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6.  Student  is  sent  out  of  the  office  to  reconsider  his/her 
behavior  and  reach  a  plan  of  self -correction. 

7.  The  Principal  issues  a  warning  or  threat  for  some   

improvement  in  the  student *s  work  or  conduct,  to  notify 
parents  of  the  student  about  the  misconduct  or  to 
personally  supervise  the  student. 

8.  Implementation  of  certain  threats,  such  as  calling  the 
parent. 

9.  The  student  is  sent  back  to  the  classroom  to  apologize 
to  the  teacher. 

10.     Other  threats  are  implemented 
Principalis  tone:  harsh 

Scenario  for  rare  discipline  cases  within  the  school: 

1.  Reasons  that  may  have  triggered  the  misconduct  are 
discussed. 

2.  The  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  charges. 

3.  The  student  is  sent  out  of  the  office  to  reconsider 
his/her  behavior. 

4.  The  student  is  scolded. 

5.  The  student  is  sent  back  to  the  classroom  to  apologize 
to  the  teacher. 

Principalis  tone:     soft         harsh  softer 

The  discipline  techniques  are  to  enforce  strict  adherence  to 
the  command-obedience  structure  of  School  A  by  reinforcing  student 
boundaries  and  their  jobs  as  students.    The  process  by  which  this 
goal  is  attained  varies  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 

The  teacher  refers  the  student  to  the  Principal.  The 
Principal  informs  the  parent  of  the  misconduct  and  the  parent 
later  notifies  the  Principal  of  steps  taken  to  improve  the  student ^s 
conduct,  or  the  parent  may  abdicate  responsibility  to  the  Principal 
to  correct  the  student ^s  misconduct. 

Scenario  for  problems  triggered  outside  the  school  grounds: 

1.  The  accused  and  the  accusers  are  brought  to  the  office. 

2.  The  Principal  hears  the  evidence  from  both  parties. 

3.  The  accused  denies  or  affirms  the  allegations. 

4.  The  Principal  scolds  the  accused,  sometimes  using 
physical  harassment. 

5.  A  severe  warning  or  threat  to  call  parents  is  issued. 
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6.  Student  is  sent  out  of  the  office  to  evaluate  his/her 
behavior. 

7.  A  stron;     'arning  is  given. 

8.  Student  re-entry  into  the  classroom. 
Principal ' s  tone :  harsh 

The  goals  for  external  discipline  problems  are  (1)  to  minimize 
interpersonal  conflicts  among  students  so  that  they  can  concentrate 
on  acquiring  skills  taught  in  school;  and,  (2)  to  enhance  the  image 
of  the  school.     The  process  by  which  these  goals  are  accomplished 
is  as  follows:     external  conflicts  are  registered  with.  th,e  Principal 
by  the  community  residents  or  students,  and  he  is  expected  to  act 
on  these  cases. 


Internal  Discipline  Problems 

One  student  protested  his  teacher ^s  motive  for  sending  him 
to  the  office.     The  Principal  reminded  him  that  the  teacher  had 
a  legitimate  reason  for  doing  so.    He  informed  the  student  of 
the  charges  and  spoke  to  him  firmly.    With  each  command  the  student 
answered,  "Yes,  Sir."    The  Principal's  tone  softened  a  bit  as 
he  inquired  about  problems  at  home  that  were  affecting  the 
student.     The  Principal  rewarded  him  by  giving  him  permission  to 
join  the  basketball  team.     He  was  then  sent  back  to  the  classroom 
to, apologize  to  the  teacher.     Before  leaving  the  Principal 
reminded  him  that  he  was  "getting  off  easy"  since  it  is  rare 
that  he  is  sent  to  the  office  for  misconduct.     The  Principal  had 
interceded  in  the  family  conflict  by  making  arrangements  for 
the  student  to  stay  with  another  relative  because  he  was  afraid 
to  go  home. 

Another  student  walks  into  the  office.     "Are  you  having  a 
bad  day?"  asks  the  Principal.     "Yes,  Sir,"  she  replies.  The 
Principal  sends  her  to  the  discipline  table  just  outside  his 
office  to  reconsider  her  behavior.    While  she  was  gone  the 
Principal  spoke  of  her  positive  attributes  and  shy  qualities. 
This  bashful  student  had  challenged  the  teacher's  rules.  She 
was  protesting  the  gym  teacher's  method  of  sexual  selection 
in  a  game.     She  contended  that  the  boys  were  always  being  per- 
mitted to  start  first.     The  Principal  told  her  that  there  was 
a  more  appropriate  way  of  handling  the  situation.     She  was  sent 
back  to  the  room  to  apologize  to  the  teacher. 
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A  frequent  classroom  disruptor  was  given  a  two-step  treatment 
plan  to  correct  her  behavior.    Plan  A  -  restriction  from  gym. 
Plan  B  -  she  would  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Principal.     The  student  was  challenging  the  teacher's  rule: 
punishment  for  leaving  her  seat  to  get  a  pencil.     "What  am  I 
supposed  to  do  if  I  need  a  pencil?"    she  asked.     "Raise  your 
hand,"  replied  the  Principal. 

A  recent  student  at  School  A  and  the  only  female  student 
in  the  classroom  was  sent  to  the  office  for  repeated  class 
disruptions.     "What's  the  matter*  How  are  things  going?"  inquired 
the  Principal.     "Not  too  good,"  the  student  replied.     "Are  you 
angry  with  me?"  asked  the  Principal.     "No,"  responded  the  student. 
"Well,  you  have  a  right  to  be,  because  I  promised  to  change  your 
schedule  and  I  haven't  done  it  yet.    Where  have  you  been?"  he 
asked.     "Home;  I  been  sick  but  I  forgot  my  note,"  she  replied. 
"How  old  are  you?"  he  asked.     "Ten,"  the  student  replied.  "How 
is  your  reading  and  arithmetic?"  he  asked.    "Fine,"  she  replied. 
"Well,  I  want. you  to  do  your  work,"  said  the  Principal.  "(Tom) 
and  (Jeffrey)  shot  me  with  a  rubber  band  and  I  told  them  not  to 
do  that,"  said  the  student.     "I  told  Mr.   (Adams)  and  I'm  going 
to  ask  Mrs.   (Jones)   (the  assistant)  to  see  whether  or  not.  the 
boys  are  bothering  you.     But  I  want  you  to  stop  talking  out  in 
class.     You  have  to  raise  your  hand  and  wait  until  you  are 
recognized  and  given  permission  to  speak.    I  want  you  to  do 
your  work  and  develop  some  skills!"    The  Principal  summoned  the 
two  students  accused  of  intimidating  the  girl.     They  acknowledged 
that  what  she  said  was  correct.     The  Principal  sent  for  the 
teacher,  who  was  disciplined  in  the  students'  presence.  The 
Principal  issued  a  stern  warning  to  the  teacher,  "I  do  not  want 
this  type  of  behavior  going  on,"  (Judy)  is  legitimate  in  her 
complaints.     Everybody  has  a  responsibility!"  The  teacher  told 
the  Principal  that  he  had  already  talked  to  the  boys  and  changed 
their  seating.     The  Principal  strongly  said,  "The  rule  of  the 
school  is  the  two  warning  system.    Tell  them  once  -  tell  them 
twice  -  make  a  referral.     If  they  are  not  doing  their  work, 
something  is  wrong.     I  do  not  know  how  this  is  happening  with 
a  teacher  and  aide  in  there!"     (This  is  the  teacher's  first 
year  at  School  A. ) 

Two  students  from  the  intermediate  level  are  sent  to  the 
office  for  arguing  in  the  classroom.     The  Principal  listened  to 
each  one's  story.     He  then  looked  at  the  accelerated  student 
and  said,  "You  can't  be  bright  and  not  get  along  with  people," 
He  told  the  other  student  that  he  had  to  recognize  that  his  • 
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classmate  has  problems  interacting  with  others  and  warned  him 
not  to  intimidate  him.     He  also  reminded  this  student  that  he 
had  previously  been  sent  home  for  antagonizing  another  student 
and  breaking  a  major  disciplinary  rule.     Both  students  were  sent 
to  a  room  to  reconsider  their  behavior.     The  Principal  warned 
that  the  solution  had  better  be  a  good  one. 

External  Conflict  Filtering  into  the  Classroom 

Several  students  involved  in  an  incident  that  started  in 
the  community  are  nervously  waiting  in  the  Principal's  office 
for  the  trial.     As  they  waited,  the  students  tried  hurriedly 
to  resolve  the  conflict  and  reach  some  consensus  over  the  issue 
before  the  Principal  returned.     "I  am  never  going  to  dc  that 
again,"  said  the  offender.     "Can  we  be  friends?"  he  pleaded. 
The  others  agreed.     The  Principal -comes  in  and  hears  all  the 
evidence,  while  insisting  on  the  truth.     As  the  case  unfolds, 
the  Principal's  tone  grows  harsher  and  harsher.     The  Principal 
shook  the  accused  and  demanded  eye  contact.     The  Principal 
strongly  cautioned  him  about  his  work.    Before  the  student  was 
dismissed,  the  Principal  had  telephoned  his  mother  to  report 
the  incident. 

Another  group  of  students  are  sent  to  the  office  about 
another  incident  that  occurred  in  the  community.    The  Principal 
listened  eo  the  details  but  could  not  settle  the  dispute  until 
he  got  further  evidence  from  a  parent  who  was  familiar  with  the 
incident.     A  decision  was  postponed  but  the  students  were  never- 
theless sent  to  the  punishment  table  to  make  some  decisions 
about  what  they  were  going  to  do  before  re-entry  into  the  classroom. 

The  Principal  makes  a  point  of  informing  parents  about 
conflicts  occurring  outside  the  school.     Generally,  his  style 
of  discipline  seems  stricter  with  boys  than  with  girls. 


Other 

This  category  represents  those  students  whose  parents  request 
an  early  dismissal,  usually  for  medical  appointments;  students 
whose  parents  request  that  they  be  sent  home  for  lunch;  a  student 
wandering  aimlessly  after  being  suspended  from  another  school 
and  students  locking  for  the  Principal  during  their  lunch  break. 
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One  student  forgot  his  violin,  another  forgot  to  bring  his  lunch. 
Both  students  wanted  to  go  home  to  get  them.     The  parents  were 
called.     The  mother  decided  to  bring  her  son's  violin  and  the 
other  student  had  the  parent's  permission  to  go  home  for  lunch. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  secretary  to  get  a  description  of  the 
car  that  is  scheduled  to  pick  a  student  up,  and  often  keeps 
watch  for  when  it  arrives. 


Principal  -  Teacher  Interaction 

There  has  been  some  overlap  in  principal-teacher  interaction 
in  discipline  and  testing  students  which  was  discussed  earlier: 
where  the  Principal's  test  took  precedence  over  the  teacher's 
test  and  where  a  teacher  was  disciplined  in  the  presence  of 
students.     Students  are  not  present  in  those  cases  described 
below. 

A  teacher  abandons  her  classroom,  rushes  into  the  office  to 
report  a  student  whom  she  feels  is  "all  off"  today  and  she  cannot 
control  him.     A  few  minutes  later  the  Principal  leaves  with  the 
teacher  for  the  classroom.     As  they  walk  down  the  hall  the 
Principal    lectures  the  teacher.     The  source  of  the  conflict 
was  in  the  lunchroom.     The  student  was  moving  around  and  when 
the  lunch  aide  tried  to  stop  him,  he  ignored  her.     the  lunch 
aide,  in  turn,  conveyed  this  message  to  the  teacher  who  in  turn 
told  the  student  he  will  have  to  see  the  Principal.     The  student 
sobbed  when  he  heard  this  and  the  teacher  panicked.  Before 
removing  the  student  from  the  classroom,  the  Principal^'had  him 
apologize  to  the  teacher.     On  the  way  to  the  office  the  student 
continued  to  cry.     The  Principal  took  him  to  the  bathroom  to  wash 
his  face.    The  student  had  stopped  crying  before  they  reached 
the  office.     The  Principal  said  the  student  is  not  a  problem. 
He  interpreted  the  problem  as  being  between  the  aide  and  teacher  - 
each  trying  to  keep  her  sphere  of  authority  intact. 

The  Principal  shares  his  knowledge  of  the  students  with  the 
teachers  so  that  they  will    be  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with 
the  students.     When  a  teacher  reported  that  a  student's  work 
was  slipping,  the  Principal  told  her  of  some  recent  changes  the 
student  was  experiencing  at  home  that  may  have  led  to  his  de- 
creasing performance. 
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The  secretary  was  given  a  desegregation  sign  to  post  in  the 
teachers'  room  with  a  message  from  the  Principal  to  let  the  teach- 
ers know  that  it  is  not  to  be  removed #    This  suggests  that  spatial 
boundaries  are  defined  but  the  Principal  has  the  prerogative  to 
set  the  rules.    He  seldom  frequents  the  teachers'  room  and  usually 
goes  there  to  get  coffee  but  returns  to  his  office  to  drink  it. 


Principal  -  Parent  -  Teacher  Interaction 

A  parent  comes  in  to  check  on  her  son's  progress.  The 
Principal  told  her  that  he  is  doing  a  lot  better.    At  one  point, 
he  was  tested  for  learning  disability  but  tested  out  "solid." 
His  handwriting  is  "bad"  and  he  usually  turns  S's  into  J's. 
The  Principal  told  the  mother  that  they  would  continue  to  check 
for  reversals.     The  teacher  came  in  while  the  parent  was  still 
there.     She  told  the  parent  that  the  student  had  made  a  big 
improvement  since  September  and  was  continuing  to  do  so,  but 
it  just  takes  time.     The  Principal  did  not  appreciate  the 
teacher's  interruption  in  the  conversation.     The  teacher  told 
him  that  she  answered  out  of  common  courtesy. 

The  Principal  attempted  to  define  the  boundaries.     He  felt 
that  the  teacher  had  done  her  job  of  keeping  him  informed  of  the 
student's  progress  and  further  actions  would  be  taken  by  him. 
The  teacher  was  obviously  satisfied  with  the  student's  progress, 
but  the  Principal  was  not  convinced  that  the  student  would 
continue  in  this  direction.    He  preferred  to  leave  the  situation 
open  with  the  intention  of  monitoring  the  student  closely  in 
the  event  that  there  were  further  changes. 


Principal  -  Other  Staff 

The  Principal  attempts  to  resolve  an  interpersonal  conflict 
between  two  staff  members  that  has  filtered  into  the  school. 
The  Principal  summoned  each  party  to  the  office  and  strongly 
warned  that  he  does  not  want  "any  hostility,  trouble  or  irritation 
in  the  school."    He  suggested  that  both  parties  discuss  the 
problem.     One  of  the  participants  told  the  Principal  that  she 
will  do  what  ever  he  wants  her  to  do.    The  Principal's  discipline 
techniques  are  the  same  for  children  and  adults.     A  waiting 
student  watches  an  irritated  Principal  rebuff  a  staff  member 
for  not  bringing  the  correct  item  he  requested. 
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The  social  worker  asks  the  Principal's  permission  to 
threaten  a  parent  into  keeping  an  appointment.     He  concurred. 
The  Principal  asked  her  to  monitor  the  behavior  of  a  tardy  student 
and  that  of  another  student  who  takes  advantage  of  his  mother. 

Teachers  are  seldom  seen  in  the  Principal's  office.  When 
they  go  there,  it  is  for  a  specific  purpose.    Teachers  state 
precisely  the  purpose  of  their  visit.    Discussions  are  brief 
and  they  are  quickly  dispatched. 

Principal  -  Parent 

Parent  Abdicates  to  the  Principal; 

A  distressed  white  mother  brings  her  rejected  son  to  the  Principal 
of  School  A  to  ask  for  his  help.    They  live  in  the  next  district 
where  her  son  attended  school.     He  has  had  a  difficult  time 
adjusting  to  his  father's  death.     This  tragedy  completely  changed 
his  behavior  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  school  in  his  district. 
The  mother  asked  the  Principal  if  he  would  permit  her  son  to 
attend  School  A.    The  Principal  agreed  to  do  so.    The  Principal 
spoke  casually  with  the  student.     "Why  do  you  give  your  Mommie 
such  a  hard  time?"  he  asked.     He  got  him  some  sports  paraphernalia 
as  it  was  "Football  Day"  at  the  school,  and  fed  him.    The  mother 
and  student  said  that  he  was  not  hungry  but  the  Principal  insisted, 
"Drink  the  milk,  man."    He  did.    This  is  the  Principal's  first 
step  in  establishing  his  authority  with  the  student.    What  the 
mother  and  son  said  was  overlooked. 

A  frustrated  parent  calls  to  report  that  the  cab  transporting 
students  to  and  from  School  A  was  making  unauthorized  stops  at 
various  places  such  as  the  candy  store.     The  Principal  inmiediately 
called  the  cab  company  for  an  explanation.    He  received  an  un- 
satisfactory response,  but  nevertheless  called  the  parent  back 
to  let  her  know  that  he  vas  going  to  investigate  the  matter 
further.     He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  telephone  trying 
to  resolve  the  issue.     After  receiving  several  complaints,  the 
Principal  sent  a  letter  to  the  parents  asking  them  to  submit 
their  grievances  in  writing  and  he  would  forward  them  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  let  them  know  the  results.    The  Principal 
believes  that  far  too  much  money  is  paid  for  such  poor  services 
and  suggested  that  monies  should  be  deducted  whenever  the  company 
fails  to  honor  the  contract. 
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A  parent  calls  to  report  that  her  daughter  who  had  trans- 
ferred from  School  A  to  another  school  has  to  walk  some  distance 
to  her  new  school.     Another  parent  calls  from  the  hospital  to 
let  the  Principal  know  her  son  is  falling    behind  in  his  work. 
She  said  that  he  keeps  telling  his  grandmother  that  he  does 
not  have  homework  and  she  wanted  to  verify  this. 

Another  concerned  parent  called  about  her  child's  work. 
The  Principal  told  her  that  he  would  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
teacher  and  reassured  her  that  something  would  be  done  to  "shape" 
her  son  up.     A  parent  stops  in  to  let  the  Principal  know  that 
she  had  taken  care  of  her  son.     A  parent  calls  to  question  the 
nurse's  report  on  her  child's  eye  examination.     The  Principal 
calls  to  alert  a  parent  about  her  child's  illness  and  recommends 
that  the  child  be  taken  for  a  physical  examination.    The  parent 
was  unaware  of  her  child's  illness.     A  parent  called  to  report 
negligence  on  the  teacher's  part  because  she  did  not  permit  her 
sick  child  to  use  the  bathroom  facilities. 


Principal  -  Community 

The  Principal  spent  several  days  trying  to  get  the  police 
department  to  remove  a  stolen  car  that  was  stripped  and  abandoned 
on  the  school  grounds. 

The  *news  media  was  interested  in  the  story  pertaining  to 
the  tragedy  that  occurred  in  the  community  and  left  several 
people  dead  and  one  family  homeless.     School  A  had  sponsored 
a  fund  raising  drive  for  the  devastated  family  vhose  daughter 
is  a  student  at  the  school*     One  television  news  repvrtf  CEme 
to  interview  the  Principal.     The  Principal  received  fa"V  -al 
calls  from  the  media  as  well. 

A  businessman  and  a  community  leader  came  to  discuss  the 
chances  of  keeping  the  school  open  when  the  desegregation  plan 
went  into  effect. 


Principal  -  Principal 

The  Principal  discusses  the  desegregation  issue  with  other 
principals.     He  tries  t6  get  another  Principal  to  reverse  his 
decision  regarding  the  exclusion  of  a  student  suggesting  that 
he  take  the  student  back  or  find  alternative  ways  of  punishment 
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that  would  not  adversely  rlfert  the  student,     The  Principal 
denied  the  petition  and  the  School  A  principal  accepted 
the  rejected  students    Substitutes  are  rarely  sent  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  replace  an  i^baent  t«2acher.    The  classes  are 
usually  divided  among  other  classrooms,    Thouf;h  the  problem  is 
handled  very  well  at  School  ^a,  the  Principal  feels  they  should 
have  more  options.    He  was  go.ing  to  inquire  from  his  "fellow 
principals"  about  what  was  available. 


1 
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The  Principal's  Policies,  Teacher  Routines  and  Teacher  Consensus 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  among  the  teachers  on 
the  goals  outlined  for  them  by  the  Principal  except  for  the 
following:   (1)  to  cooperate  as  a  group;  and  (2)  to  implement  the 
Socratic  Approach  to  problem  solving.     Cohesions  and  disaggrega- 
tions among  teachers  prevail  and  most  of  them  try  to  control 
discipline  problems  only  making  referrals  when  other  techniques 
fail.     In  this  section,  the  ethnographic  data  will  be  presented 
first  followed  by  data  from  the  PSQ  and  the  Cluster  Analysis. 


Policies  and  Routines 


Cooperation 

The  Principal  runs  the  school  in  an  open  manner,  and  there 
are  no  secrets  about  what  he  does  and  expects  from  others.  He 
constantly  reinforces  the  fact  that  the  school  exists  for  all 
students  and  expects  teacher  cooperation  in  enhancing  students' 
benefits,    ^e  insists  that  teachers  join  together  to  optimize 
school  goals7  rather  than  differentiate  and  destroy  their  purpose. 
Instructional  cohesion  and  sharing  does  not  always  occur,  however. 
Two  teachers  who  systematically  isolate  themselves  from  their 
peers  were  the  ones  who  had  something  to  say  about  the  Principalis 
position  on  this  issue.     One  teacher  said,  "Cooperation  is  usually 
formal  but  mandatory."    Another  said  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
"cliquishness"  at  the  school  which  is  overlooked  since  the  Princi- 
pal does  not  condone  it. 

Discipline 

The  Principal  and  teachers  want  order  in  the  classrooms.  The 
process  by  which  teachers  strive  to  maintain  order,  however,  differs 
from  the  ways  prescribed  by  the  Principal.     Teachers  attempt  to 
control  discipline  problems  within  their  classrooms,  and  do  not 
generally  utilize  the  Socratic  Method  or  referral  system  specified 
by  the  Principal.     Some  teachers  are  more  successful  than  others. 
The  discipline  referral  system  gives  the  Principal  an  opportunity 
to  monitor  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom.     It  creates  a  log  of 
what  teachers  do  not  want  in  their  classrooms  and  what  students 
do  in  the  classroom.     It  creates  one  supreme  source  of  student 
management  and  correction.     It  provides  a  buffer  between  the  teacher 
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and  the  parent.     It  relieves  the  teacher  of  any  intervention  in 
her  teaching  routine,  thereby  eliminating  any  excuses  for  not 
covering  prescribed  materials  on  some  systematic  and  predictable 
schedule.     The  disadvantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  inhibits 
teachers  learning  how  to  handle  student  associated  problems 
spilling  into  the  classroom. 

In  short,  the  system  obviates  the  teacher's  control  of  the 
classroom.     Some  teachers  choose  not  to  follow  this  procedure  and 
attempt  to  control  discipline  problems  as  they  arise  in  the  class- 
room; and  some  tolerate  the  disruptions  and  distractions  while 
others  demand  strict  adherence  to  the  command-obedience  structure 
and  make  referrals  for  the  slightest  deviations.     The  following 
techniques  are  used  by  teachers  to  get  student  compliance  in  the 
classrooms:  verbal  harassment  such  as  repeated  requests  for  com- 
pliance, commands,  isolation,    denial  of  privileges,  recognition 
or  simply  ignoring  students.    Like  the  Principal,  most  teachers 
have  high  expectations  for  the  students  and  strive  to  help  them 
reach  their  full  academic  potential.     Various  teaching  techniques 
are  used  to  optimize  this  goal. 

Reading 

In  the  organization  of  reading,  all  teachers  support  the 
grouping  system  for  reading •     They  find  that  it  is  necessary. 
Because  of  the  pressure  to  accomplish  a  lot  of  work  in  this 
subject,  grouping  maximizes  the  use  of  time  and  permits  them  to 
focus  more  on  individual  needs. 

The  teachers  and  the  Principal  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
reading  series  mandated  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  public 
schools.     Only  the  first  grade  teacher  at  School  A  finds  the -series 
satisfactory.     She  likes  the  repetition  and  drill  that  the  series 
provides.     There  is  overwhelming  consensus  among  the  other  teachers 
about  the  inadequacy  of  the  series.     It  is  too  easy  for  the  high 
achievers  and  does  not  foster  analytic  thought.     It  is  adequate 
for  the  average  achievers  but  works  best  for  the  low  achievers. 
All  teachers  have  to  supplement  the  material.     They  find  that  Levels 

I  through  10  are  too  simplistic.     Quality  reading  begins  at  Level 

II  but  the  series  does  not  prepare  students  for  the  difficulty 
factor  at  this  level. 
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Mathematics 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  Heath  mathematics  series  is 
being  used  at  School  A.     Relative  to  the  old  series,  teachers 
find  the  new  series  to  be  very  good.     There  is  one  dissenter. 
She  finds  that  it  is  too  simplistic  for  the  advanced  students  and 
contains  too  much  unnecessary  material.     She  has  to  supplement. 
Teachers  are  disenchanted  with  the  spelling  and  language  books 
and  have  to  supplement  these  also. 


Educable  Mentally  Retarded  (EMR) 

The  reading  and  mathematics  series  mandated  by  the  BPE  for 
these  classrooms  are  different  from  those  required  in  the  main- 
stream classes.     The  teachers  express  concern  about  the  adjustment 
problems  students  have  to  face  in  these  subjects  when  mainstreamed. 

Teachers  in  gsneral  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  students 
In  some  cases,  teachers  overextend  themselves  for  students,  only 
to  find  themselves  so  attached  that  they  cannot  withdraw  and  make 
an  objective  decision  about  the  student  later. 


Parents 

Te5»chers  expect  parents  to  support  them.     The  underlying 
assumption  is  that  parents  are  aware  of  the  teachers'  goals  and, 
more  importantly,  that  there  is  a  goal,  consensus .  One 
teacher  says,  "I  expect  them  to  back  me  up  in  the  evenings." 
Another  says,  "Help  the  teacher  achieve  the  goals."  Another, 
"I  expect  them  to  support  me  as  a  teacher  and  my  demands  on  their 
children.     I  expect  them  to  correct  me  when  they  think  I  am  wrong. 
I  also  expect  the  support  from  them  when  I  think  that  I  am  right 
and  when  I  think  I  know  what  is  educationally  best  for  their 
children.''    Most  teachers  were  not  as  dogmatic  and  expressed 
sympathy  towards  the  parents.  . One  teacher  said,  "I  don't  expect 
parents  to  do  anything  but  send  their  children  to  school... 
Parents  are  supportive  but-they  just  don't  have  time.     I  get  more 
help  from  older  brothers  and  sisters."    Another  teacher  says: 

I  sent  letters  outlining  the  expectations:  if  you 
have  time,  go  over  them... There  are  parents  who  simply 
can't.     There  are  a  lot  of  single  parents  who  work.  I 
don't  know  how  they  get  the  laundry  done.     I  don't  even 
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have  f'hildren  and  I  am  single,  so  I  don't  know  how  they 
do  it.     There  are  always  exceptions.     If  you  talk  to 
them  often  enough,  they  find  it  easier.     I  think  parents 
would  do  more  if  they  understood,  if  teachers  explained. 
I  work  with  the  students  every  day  but  then  I  say,  'Go 
home  and  have  your  mother  work  with  you  on  number  facts.' 
Maybe  it  means  nothing  to  her.    My  teacher  did  not  call 
them  number  facts  when  I  was  little.    That's  a  word  I 
picked  up.    Maybe  my  mother  would  not  have  known  what 
'number  facts'  meant,     I  didn't  know  what  a  primer  was 
before  I  taught,  either,     I  really  didn't  know  what  it 
meant.     It  always  bothered  me  because  I  heard  people  say 
it  and  I  really  didn't  know  anything  about  it.     So  I 
imagine,  if  parents  were  told  a  little  more,  they  would 
be  able  to  do  a  lot  more  with  their  kids. 

Teachers  in  general  find  parents  to  be  supportive.  Coiranunication 
is  by  telephone,  letter  or  conference. 

-Students  '   

Students  are  expected  to  follow  the  class  rules  so  that  the 
teacher  can  accomplish  those  goals  specified  by  the  Principal. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  responsibility,  achievement, 
compliance  and  independence. 


Classroom  Organization 

The  Principal  outlines  the  general  school  rules  but  gives  the 
teachers  some  degree  of  flexibility  in  conducting  cheir  classrooms, 
vis-a-vis,  the  self  contained  system  that  has  been  institutiona- 
lized at  School  A.     The  Principal  recognized  the  fact  that  his 
perceptions  of  what  is  best  for  School  A  may  not  necessarily  be 
in  accord  with  the  teachers*  perceptions  of  how  the  classrooms 
should  be  run,  or  what  is  best  for  the  school  in  general.  The 
question  is  therefore  how  does  the  Principal  minimize'' these 
conflicts  of  interest. 
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The  Principal  has  very  little  formal  input  in  the  hiring  of 
teachers  for  School  A  and  this  has  been  a  major  source  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  Personnel  Office  and  the  Principal.     The  Principal 
strongly  believes  that  the  appropriate  staff  is  not  selected  for  a 
black  school  such  as  School  A  and  he  is  denied  any  input  in  the 
selection  process.    The  Principal  has  expressed  some  informal  means 
of  circumventing  this  process.     The  FOT,  to  which  most  of  School  A 
teachers  belong,  is  another  obstacle  that  the  Principal  feels  he 
has  to  confront.     He  feels  that  the  FOT  does  a  disservice  to  the 
educational  system  by  using  contractual  manipulation  to  retain 
teachers  who  should  not  be  in  the  school  system.     He  says; 

The  Union  tends  to  do  everything  that  is  ultimately  ' 
beneficial  to  the  teachers  and  the  benefit  of  the 
students  takes  a  secondary  or  terciary  position. 
Sometimes  I  begin  to  question  their  priorities, 
what's  more  important,  the  crlucation  of  the  kids 
which  is  ultimately  going  t'j  inipr:A'     the  system  or 
is  it  the  total  benefit  of    he  Le£.;:htrs?    The  Union 
has  a  way  of  confusing  those  rwj  \  •  ry  critical 
roles  and  tends  to  lean  in  the  o*-h'*.i:  direction.  My 
philosophy  "has  always  bc/.a  '  i >.  r  iho  school  is  basically 
for  tho  ^<;ids  and  that  shoul    -o  the  over-riding  pre- 
occupa:  ov.  :f  any  organization. 

Charged  with        (;Tm::wment  to  run  things  "his  way,"  the  Principal 
makes  certax,:  u'.-^.t  the  r^^^-nbers  of  the  School  A  organization  can 
adapt  to  the  wavs  and  practices  of  the  school  as  defined  by  the 
Principal  and  share  a  commitment  to  implement  those  goals  that 
characterize  School  A.     The  teaching  body  at  the  school  may  be 
the  result  of  the  Principal's  informal  input  into  the  selection 
of  members  who  would  be  most  likely  to  comply  with  the  school's 
guidelines . 

Teachers  are  asslgnrri  vertically  to  classrooms  based  on  their 
proven  area  of  expertiisa.    The  teachers'  competency  is  given  more 
consideration  than  thei'>-  area  of  certification.     The  Principal  has 
also  instituted  a  rotation  system  within  grade  levels  at  School  A 
that  allows  the  teacher  to  be  exposed  to  different  students  con- 
stituting the  bchool  A  student  population.    The  teacher  who  has 
the  accelerated  achieving  group  one  year  will  receive  the  low  achieving 

group  the  next  year.  This  type- of- system-put^s--pressur^on—in-- 

dividual  teachers  to  consistently  maintain  a  standard  of  high 
productivity.     The  measure  of  achievement  is  most  evident  in  the 
teacher's  success  with  the  low  achieving  group.     The  Principal  has 
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selected  this  type  of  structure  *'to  change  teaching  styles  and 
bring  the  teacher  into  an  area  where  she  is  going  to  deal  with 
kids  having  problems  other  than  the  accelerated  kirs.     It  broadens 
her  educational  background.     She'll  be  able  to  deal  with  different 
kids  at  different  levels  in  order  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
all  of  the  kids/' 

The  self  contained  classroom  system  at  School  A  permits  the 
teacher  to  have  some  degree  of  flexibility  within  the  classroom. 
There  are,  however,  some  standard  procedures  that  characterize  all 
of  the  classrooms.     All  teachers  at  School  A,  with  the  exception  of 
kindergarten  and  special  education  teachers,  generally  have  three 
reading  groups.     The  Principal  does  not  recoiranend  more  than  three 
groups  per  class;   therefore,  the  teacher  of  a  student  who  does  not 
fit  into  any  of  his/her  reading  groups  will  place  the  student  in 
another  class  where  the  appropriate  reading  group  is  present.  The 
Principal  has  distributed  a  recommended  placement  guide  for  the 
"Ginn  360  levels  within  the  vertical  organization..    Instruction  is 
strictly  by  the  book  or  the  tenchers*  guide  for  the  series.  .  Com- 
panion work  skill  books  are  LseJ  with  this  instruction.  Worksheets 
and  abundant  activities  are      ailable  in  almost  every  room  for 
advanced  and  slow  students,     ^^.ach  reading  level  has  six  units.  At 
the  end  of  each  unit  each  sti  'ant  takes  a  test  on  the  skills  aught 
in  the  unit.     Upon  completion  of  the  six  units,  the  students  take 
a  level  mastery  test  which  is  closely  monitored  by  the  Principal. 
Mathematics  is  also  monitored  by  the  Principal.     The  students  must 
also  meet  the  minimum  standard  requirement  in  English j,  Spelling, 
Handwriting,  Library,  Social  Studies,  Science,  Art,  Music  and  Physical 
Education.     All  public  school  testing  programs  are  met.     Teachers  give 
all  required  national  tests,  periodic  ability  tests,  mandated  reading 
unit  tests,  special  testing  preparations  for  MAT  and  recommended 
teacher  manual  exams  in  various  subjects. 

Teacher  Consensus 

On  the  PSQ  teachers  at  School  A  demonstrated  group  solidarity 
around  School  A  product  "^oals  and  the  Principal,  but  there  were 
teacher  factions.     Yet,   the  21  respondents  showed  some  degree  of 
consensus  on  75  percent  of  the  statements  pertaining  to  Achievement, 
71  percent  on  Discipline  and  66  percent  around  Administration  and 
Supervision.     Over  half  of  their  responses  on  Teaching  and  Teacher 
Autonomy  and  Parent  and  Community  Relations  also  showed  consensus. 
Only  School  A  ranked  the  scales  as  predicted:   (1)  Achievement; 
(2)  Discipline;  and,   (3)  Administration  and  Supervision.     It  did 
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not  rank  Parent  and  Community  Relations  as  high.    However,  School 
A's  responses  were  more  reliable  on  this  scale,     rr^llowing  are 
the  respom  es  with  the  percentages  of  the  respondents  showing 
consensus  in  parentheses t 


Achievement 

School  A  respondents  agree  that  reading  is  the  most  important 
skill  (85.7);  consider  reading  and  mathematics  of  equal  importance 
(76.2);  group  their  students  for  reading  according  to  basal  reader 
skill  mastery  (81);  believe  that  grouping  m^imizes  learning  for 
all  students  in  reading  (71.4);  agree  that  their  principal  empha- 
sizes the  basal  reader  unit  tests  (76.2);  generally,  did  not  feel 
that  the  MAI  was  the  best  indicator  of  high  achievement  in  reading 
(71.4);  use  the  textbook  to  teach  mathematics  (66.7);  and  the  chapter 
tests  at  the  end  of  the  units  to  measure  skill  mastery  (76.2).  A 
high  mid-range  of  agreement  occurred  among  School  A  teachers  regard- 
ing the  importance  of  the  reinforcement  of  skills.     They  generally 
believed  it  to  be  the  key  to  high  achievement  (81) ;  they  also  agreed 
with  the  statement  that  when  students  receive  a  Probably  Ready  on 
a  skill  in  the  basal  reader  test,  the  skills  are  retaught  (76.2). 
Other  required  courses  were  clearly  second  to  reading  and  mathema- 
tics.   Writing  was  important  too  (85.7). 

School  A  teachers  provide  supplementary  reading  material  for 
accelerated  readers  (76.2);  feel  that  the  Scholars'  Program  is  not 
the  only  outlet  for  gifted  and  talented  students  (90.5);  that  good 
study  skills  are  a  means  to  high  achievement  (81);  and  that  they 
taught  them  such  study  skills  in  their  school  (85.7).  Surprisingly, 
considering  the  emphasis  given  to  it  by  the  School  A  Principal  and 
the  amount  of  art,  pictures  and  bulletin  boards  devoted  to  it  in 
School  A,  School  A  teachers  showed  low  consensus  regarding  an 
emphasis  on  Black  History  and  Culture  throughout  the  School  year 
(66.7)  and  below  60  percent  around  the  integration  of  Black  History, 
Life  and  Culture  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

When  the  teachers  were  asked  what  was  the  primary  contributing 
factor  to  high  achievement  in  School  A,  many  of  them  attributed 
this  success  first  and  foremost  to  the  Principal.     He  was  recognized 
most  for  his  ability  to  control  discipline  problems. 
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Table  32 

Primary  Contributing  Factors  to  High  Achievement 
in  School  A 


 ^   ^_   Responses  

Actors  as  Primary  Contributing         Teachers    Educational  Assistant 
Factor 


Principal  9  6 

Principal  and  Teachers  6 
Principal,  Parents  and  Teachers  2 
Principal,  Teachers  and  Community  1 
Teachers  and  Students  2 

Total  20  6 


The  Principal  felt  that  high  achievement  at  School  A  was  a 
shared  responsibility.    He  said: 

I  don't  think  that  any  one  person  can  bring  about  high 
achievement.     It  takes  the  whole  collection  of  human 
beings  to  do  this.     It's  the  community,  the  teachers, 
it's  the  principal,  the  supervisors;  so  it's  everybody 
working  together  in  some  degree  of  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion that  brings  about  high  achievement. 

When  the  teachers  were  asked  how  the  Principal  contributes  to 
high  achievement  in  School  A,  teachers  were  more  inclined  to  give 
process  answers.    The  following  chart  shows  the  themes  which  emerged. 
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Table  33 


School  A;    The  Principalis  Contributions  to  High  Achievement 


Teachers  commented  as  follows  regarding  these  themes: 

The  Principal  is  a  good  disciplinarian  and  sirurlents 
fear  his  discipline. 

The  Principal        extremely  supportive.     He  enables 
the  teacher  to  teach  and  is  complimentary.  This 
gives  us  incentive.     The  Principal  knows  the  children 
can  learn  and  succeed,  and  he  makes  sure  that  they 
ere  learning. 

The  Principal  demands  learning.     Children  produce  for 
him.    Without  a  doubt,  children  come  here  to  learn 
and  they  learn  well.    He  makes  sure  that  teaching  goes 
on.     He  is  very  strong  on  high  achievement.  Teachers 
and  students  know  what  to  expect. 

The  Principal  cares  about  what  happens  to  the  children. 
He  maintains  a  good  rapport  with  the  teacher  and  students. 
He  spends  a  lot  of  time  with  the  kids... talks  to  them  and 
listens  to  them.     He  understands  them  and  relates  to  them 
well. 

He  knows  what  goes  on.    Nothing  gets  by  him.    He  makes 
himself  visible  and  does  not  hide  in  the  office.  He 
knows  every  student's  first  name. 

He  is  the  strongest  person  in  the  school.    He  provides 
good  leadership.     Other  staff  members  fell  in  line.  He 
has  high  standards.     He  requires  teachers  to  work  hard. 
Children  respect  his  authority. 


Themes 


Number  of  Respondents 


Discipline 

Support 

Expectations 

Interaction 

Awareness 

Model 


1 
2 
3 
3 
5 
6 
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Discipline 

There  Is  a  high  level  of  consensus  in  School  A  in  agreement 
with  the  statement  that  a  discipline  Jode  of  rules  and  regulations 
is  well  known  to  students,  teachers  and  patents  (95.2).     School  A 
teachers  agree  that  they  refer  discipline  problems  to  the  principal 
whenever  they  think  it  is  necessary  (90,5);  believe  that  discipline 
problems  are  often  handled  by  the  principal  (85.7);  and  showed 
little  consensus  around  the  statement  that  physical  harassment  is 
not  considered  effective  by  most  teachers  (less  than  60  percent). 

S'chool  A  teachers  believe  that  most  of  the  students  there  are 
well-behaved  (100),  but  show  only  a  low  level  of  consensus  on  the 
means  for  gaining  compliance  (66.7)  primarily  deferring  or  delaying 
privileges.    They  believe  they  inform  parents  about  homework  assign- 
ments (71*4);  that  students  are  referred  to  the  principal  if  they 
do  not  complete  their  seatwork  or  homework  (81);  that  the  students 
complete  their  seat  assignments  and  lessons  in  school  most  of  the 
time  (85.7);  and  that  homework  covers  work  already  taught  (61,9). 

Inappropriate  behavior  was  not  thought  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
lunchrooms,  halls  and  bathrooms  (95.2).  The  lunchrooms  are  super- 
vised by  the  Principal  which  controls  student  behavior  (85.1), 
School  A  teachers  also  felt  that  the  children  in  their  school  were 
polite  and  courteous  for  the  most  part  (8S.7);  that  the  climate  of 
the  school  was  conducive  to  learning  >;  and  that  there  was 

little  screaming  in  the  halls  by  the        ^ar-  •  (85.7).    They  thought 
that  teacher  and  principal  attendance  \  —        jd  (85.7)  and  that 
students  came  to  school  on  time  most  of  the  time  (66.7), 

Oddly,  School  A  teachers  showed  consensus  below  60  percent 
around  the  statement  that  students  monitor  and  correct  their  own 
behavior  in  school  most  of  the  time  although  they  felt  that  they 
could  leave  their  rooms  and  the  children  would  remain  quiet  and 
orderly  (66.7).     School  jobs  were  used  as  rewards  for  well-behaved 
children  (66.7);  classroom  rules  were  posted  so  that  children  could 
monitor  their  own  behavior  (90.5)  and  students  were  taught  to  make 
the  school  rules  a  part  of  themselves  (81). 

Administration  and  Supervision 

School  A  teachers  believe  that  the  principal  studies  the 
writing  samples  (66,7)  and  the  reading  progress  records  of  each 
student,  but  the  level  of  consensus  vas  lower  than  predicted  (66.7). 
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Only  School  A  teachers  felt  that  the  principal  studied  the  mathema- 
tics progress  records  (71,4),  provided  extra  time  for  studen-s  to 
complete  unfinished  work  and  to  master  basic  skills  (71.4)  and 
set  the  goals  for  the  school  (85.7).    They  believed  that  tho 
principal  had  the  final  say  in  decision-making  (95.2)  and  coordina- 
ted school  routines  generally  through  bulletins  and  memoranda 
(76.2).    Only  School  A  teachers  showed  consensus  around  the  idea 
of  student  advocacy.     They  felt  that  students  had  the  right  to 
bring  grievances  against  adults  to  the  principal  (61.9)  and  that 
students  could  appeal  teacher  decisions  directly  to  the  principal 
and  expect  a  fair  hearing  without  penalty  (61.9).    They  believed 
that  their  principal  communicates  with  teachers  individually  most 
of  the  time  (66.7) . 

School  A  teachers  felt  that  students  were  placed  in  classrooms 
according  to  age  and  readin^i  skill  mastery  level  (66.7);  and, 
although  they  felt  that  they  determined  the  teachers'  classroom 
assignments  (66.7),  they  generally  agreed  that  the  principal 
assigned  teacher  responsibilities  (76.2),  developed  methods  for 
generating  positive  interactions  between  teachers  and  students 
(66.7);  and  agreed  that  their  principal  emphasized  the  need  for 
teachers  to  be  aware  of  the  social  lives  of  their  students  (71.4). 


Teaching  and  Teacher  Autonomy 

School  A  teachers  (95.2)  felt  that  except  for  minor  matters, 
the  principal  was  in  charge  of  all  discipline;  that  he  was  in  charge 
c     parent/school  relations  (76.2);  that  they  participated  in  decision- 
making by  submitting  recommendations  to  the  principal  who  made  the 
final  decision  (71.4);  that  they  made  adjustments  for  special  stu- 
dents' needs  even  when  central  office  specified  the  amount  of  time 
which  should  be  spent  on  a  skill  or  subject  (66.7);  and  that  they 
were  the  best  judges  of  student  performances  in  skill  acquisition 
and  mastered  materials  (30.5).    But,  the  principal  made  teacher- 
subject  assignments  (66.7)  and  teachers  determine  what  students 
belong  to  what  reading  group  (71.4)  although  the  principal  deter- 
mined whar  stuaenrs  failed  (61.9). 

Around  teacher  evaluation,  School  A  respondents  felt  that 
teachers  were  evaluated  on  a  regular  basis  (71.4);  that  the  principal 
visited  classrooms  daily  (76.2);  that  the  principal  set  minimum 
standards  uGsd  tc»  ^etjermine  teacher  ratings  (66.2);  that  the 
principal  made  suggestions  on  teaching  performance  (81);  that  they 
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kept  lesson  plans  and  submitted  same  to  the  principal  for  review 
weekly  (61,9);  and  generally,  folloved  this  plan  (85.7). 

School  A  teachers  believe  that  they  contact  parents  on  class-- 
room  disciplinary  infractions  in  school  (71.4);  handle  parent 
complaints  and  refer  same  to  the  principal  only  when  they  became 
major  (61,9);  believe  that  they  keep  in  contact  with  parents  uu 
a  reguli:r  basis  about  student  progres8(81) ;  consider  themselvc 
strict  disciplinarians  (76.2);  have  high  expectations  for  theiij 
students  (90.5);  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  teaching  •£ 
reading  (85.7);  give  and  grade  homework  (85.7);  help  each  other 
with  instructional  problems  (90-5);  provide  collaboration  and 
feedback  among  each  other  across  grades  and  subjects  (81). 

While  School  A  teachers  did  not  perceive  the  Union  Rr-r< tenta- 
tive to  be  more  influential  in  the  decision-making  process,  /I, 4 
percent  of  the  respondents  did  believe  that  some  teachers  had  more 
influence  in  decision-making  than  others;  however,  there  was  little 
consensus  (below  60  percent)  around  the  belief  that  there  were 
cliques  of  teachers  at  School  A. 

Observations  confirm  that  the  amount  of  input  teachers  have 
In  the  decision-making  process  of  the  school  is  determined  by  their 
competency  in  the  classroom  as  perceived  by  the  Principal.  Those 
who  demonstrate  consistent  goal  achievement  are  consulted  most  often. 
These  teachers  fall  into  those  with  flexibly  structured  classrooms 
as  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section.     See  Figure  7.  Teachers 
within  this  flexible  category  have  a  more  firm  but  pliable  style 
of  management.  They  are  consulted  more  by  the  Principal.    They  make 
suggestions  that  are  open  for  discussion,  and,  if  they  have, the 
support  of  other  teachers,  the  issue  seems  to  be  given  greater 
consideration.     These  teachers  have  served  longer  at  the  school 
and  their  style  of  management  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Principal. 
Teachers  in  loosely  constructed  classrooms  express  their  involvement 
in  such  activities  as  field  trips,  bake  sales  and  so  on,  with  little 
input  in  the  formal  decision-making  process.    The  amount  of  input 
varies  but  all  teachers  say  that  the  Principal  makes  the  final  deci- 
sions. 


In  the  classrooms  those  teachers  in  flexibly  and  highly  struc- 
tured classrocms  have  more  freedom  there  than  other  teachers.  One 
flexible  classroom  teacher  says,  ^^Within  the  classroom  I  make  100 
percent  cf  the  decisions."    A  highly  structured  classroom  teacher 
says,  "Lots  of  us  do  what  we  want  to  do  in  the  classroom  which  is 
a  real  asset." 
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In-service,  Help  and  Assistance 

There  is  in-service  training  for  teachers  who  are  less  efficient. 
The  Principal  works  with  all  ^^achers,  primarily  with  those  on  the 
loose  end  of  the  structiM^  ronrinuum,  to  elevate  competency  in  the 
classroom.     Some  teachers  arc  also  supportive  of  their  peers  who 
have  difficulty  performing  as  expected.    Most  teachers  have  had 
some  years  of  experience  at  the  school.    The  rotation  system 
increases  teacher  exposure  to  many  of  the  students  of  the  school 
at    one  time  or  another.  This  knowledge  .is  shared  with  those  teachers 
who  need  help  if  they  want  it.    The  fifth  grade  teacher  from  the 
loosely  structured  classroom,  who  had  worked  for  16  years  at  another 
school  before  coming  to  School  A«  also  received  assistance  from 
the  teaching  supervisor.    The  first  grade  teacher  in  the  highly 
structured  classroom,  whose  teaching  experience  had  been  at  School 
A,  talked  about  the  assistance  which  she  had  received  from  the 
Principal: 

He  helped  me  with  different  ways  of  getting  to  the 
same  subject  area.    He  also  backs  you  up,  shows  you 
and  encourages  you  for  both  good  and  bad  behavior. 
He  doesn't  put  you  down.    He  helps  you  change  your 
behavior  in  a  positive  way. 

When  asked  if  t^-be  felt  that  she  had  accomplished  her  best  in  terms 
of  uigh  achievement,  she  said: 

This  is  my  first  full  year  with  the  first  grade  class, 
so  after  the  trials  and  errors  of  being  a  full  time 
teacher  in  the  first  grade,  I  feel  that  I  have  achieved 
in  that    the  students  came  in  knowing  very  little  in 
reading  and  now  they  are  reading  at  and  above  grade 
level  according  to  their  MAT  scores.    I  think  that  I 
have  achieved  as  best  as  I  am  capable  of,  right  now, 
but  in  the    future     if  I  stay  in  the  first  grade,  I 
would  expect  more  out  of  myself  in  regards  to  achieve- 


The  following  comment  from  this  teacher  reflects  the  basic  principles 
and  general  consensus  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers  at  School  A 
that  all  students  can  learn  and  also  reflects  a  commitment  to 
making  it  work: 

I  don't  care  how  they  are  placed  in  here  (low,  average  or 
accelerated).    VJhen  they  are  done,  they  will  do  the  same 
as  they  are  supposed  to. 


ment. 
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High  expectations  prevail  in  School  A  by  teachers,   the  Principal, 
parents  and  students. 

The  multiple  monitoring  techniques  that  are  simply  part  of 
the  routine  practices  at  School  A  increase  the  Principal's  know- 
ledge of  what  goes  on  in  the  classrooms.     He  says: 

The  monitoring  system  was  used  by  me  so  that  I  would 
be  abreast  of  what  is  going  down  in  every  classroom. 
Teachers  have  to  report  to  me  on  the  growth  of  the 
children.     If  the  children  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
standard  requirement,  that  information  has  to  be 
brought  to  me;  I  must  be  aware  of  that.     I  must  see 
their  mastery  tests  in  reading.     I  have  to  see  them 
in  terns  of  intergroup  behavior  with  their  peer  group. 
So,  I  would  say,  a  very  tight,  consistent,  regular 
monitoring  and  reporting  system  keeps  everyone  abreast 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  reaching  these  goals. 

One  veteran  teacher  gave  her  perspective  on  the  Principal's  level 
of  awareness  of  what  goes  on  in  the  classrooms.     She  said: 

We're  in  charge  of  our  rooms.     I  guess  because  we've 
been  here  so  long.     He  has  observed  that  we're  not 
going  to  drop  off.     He  knows  what's  going  on,  though, 
in  every  area.     Nothing  gets  by  him.     He  is  real 
interested  in  everything  about  this  school. 

Parent  and  Community  Relations 

There  was  consensus  among  School  A  teachers  on  the  following 
in  the  PGR  scale.     They  felt  that  they  try  many  ways  to  get  parents 
to  come  to  school  (66.7)  and  the  same  percentage  disagreed  that 
parents  generally  attend  PTA  meetings.    While  71.4  percent  agreed 
that  parents  attend  special  events  and  66,7  percent  felt  parents 
were  welcome  at  any  time,  76.2  percent  said  teachers  did  not  visit 
parents  at  home.     Yet,  76.2  percent  felt  that  parents  did  call  the 
principal  at  home,  and  71.4  percent  believed  that  parents  were 
involved  in  school  affairs.     In  spite  of  the  lack  of  teacher 
visitations,  66.7  percent  felt  that  parents  generally  supported 
the  teachers'  decisions. 
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There  was  little  consensus  (below  60  percent)  around  the  state- 
ment that  teachers  work  hard  to  increase  parental  attendance  in  PTA 
or  that  teachers  give  parents  inf orrnatlon  about  the  basal  reader 
mastery  level  tests  or  MAT,     School  A  teachers  (76.2)  felt  that 
parents'  ideas  were  worth  considering,  that  teachers  and  parents 
shared  infoirmation  (61.9),  that  teachers  respected  parents'  ideas 
and  suggestions  (81),  that  teachers  speak  to  parents  about  their 
childrens'  work  before  failure  (85.7),  that  teachers  believe  that 
parent  awareness  and  input  is  an  asset  to  the  school  (81). 

There  was  not  much  consensus  in  School  A,  surprisingly,  in  the 
sub-scale  concerning  joint-community  projects  to  improve  schooling. 
Teichers  felt  that  the  school  kept  the  community  informed  about 
what  was  going  on  (81)  but  there  was  little  consensus  (below  60 
percent)  on  the  other  items.     School  A  teachers  showed  little  con- 
sensus again  (below  60  percent)  around  statements  that  the  principal 
had  good  relations  with  the  school  board  member  or  with  central 
office.     They  did  feel,  however,  that  they  tried  to  create  a  feeling 
of  family  (81),  that  everybody  helped  everybody  else  (76.2),  that 
the  children  felt  loved  on  the  whole  (90.5) 


Cluster  Analysis 

Goal  Importance  Within  the  Tightest  Grouping  at  School  A 

School  A  had  three  tight,  highly  homogenous  factions.  These 
factions  stressed  different  goals.    The  largest  faction  had  two 
sets  which  held  a  third  of  all  School -A-,  teachers .    These,  teachers 
stressed  achievement,  discipline  and,  teaching /teacher  autonomy  as 
their  three  top  goals.     Only  intensity  substantially  varied  on  each 
Item  between  the  two  groups.     These  two  highly  homogeneous  groupings, 
the  strongest  coalition,  are  not  very  far  apart  when  they  behave 
as  a  joint  unit.     Their  top  two  priorities  (achievement  and  disci- 
pline) stayed  constant.     But  their  third  priority   lumped  .teaching/ 
teacher  autonomy  and  administration/supervision  as  -paired  third 
priorities.     Alone  or  together,  these  clusters  dismissed  parent/ 
community  relations  as  a  meaningful  goal  orientation. 

The  second  faction,  stressed  administration/supervision, 
strongly  held  positive  feelings  towards  teaching/teacher  autonomy 
and  disagreed  the  most  about  achievement.    They  only  felt  strongly 
about  emphasizing  less  discipline.     In  a  setting  with  strong  em^* 
phasis  for  discipline,  this  group  was  more  permissive  toward 
children. 
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The  last  faction  felt  equally  about  four  goals:  teaching/ 
-teacher  autonomy,  discipline,  administration/supervision  and 
parent/community  relations.     These  members  strongly  disagreed  more 
than  most  about  achievement, 

A  third  of  this  faculty  could  be  called  rugged  individualists 
who  rarely  joined  well-defined  groupings.     This  relatively  large 
group  of  loners  numbered  eight,     Tlieir  size  equalled  the  largest 
cluster  that    had  a  preference.     Hence,  two  competing  nodes  expres- 
sed themselves.     One  node  preferred  solipsistic  choices.  Their 
singular  choices  kept  them  apart  from  others.     In  spite  of  this, 
among  groupings,  the  achievement-  discipline  cluster  still  organized 
hesr  collective  opinions.     It  captured  a  third  of  the  faculty — eight 
teachers.    What  is  important  for  them  came  in  three  packages:  a 
distinct  discipline  goal;  a  clear  set  of  achievement  expectations 
and  some  joint  interactions  among  teaching  autonomy,  administration/ 
supervision  and  parent/community  relations. 

In  the  real  world  of  compromise,  this  faculty  Cs70uld  stress 
achievement  over  all  possible  goals,  although  they  had  a  strong 
faction  leaning  heavily  toward  discipline  (eight  of  thirteen  members). 
Discipline  lost  robustness  as  the  coalition's  size  widened.  What 
did  not  survive  clearly  is  the  real  priority  of  all  the  other 
goals,  if  the  largest  group  had  to  choose. 

School  A  had  strong  factional  preferences.    But,  these  factions 
could  submerge  their  highest  priority  orientations  to  agree  on 
achievement  and  discipline,  respectively,  as  their  best  choices 
for  the  school's  goals.    Another  outlier  cluster  capturing  a  third 
of  the  faculty,  preferred  to  be  rugged  individualists  and  strongly 
did  not  share  the  sentiments  of  the  biggest  configuration  o f 
thirteen  faculty  members  or  62  percent.     Two  groups  held  strongly 
divergent  views  overall.     But  the  best  collective  sentiments  valued 
achievement  and  discipline  as  the  real  school  goals.     This  finding 
was  compatible  with  the  ranking  of  goals  in  the  first  analysis. 


General  Classroom  Routines 

There  are  certain  routine  practices  to  be  found  in  all  class- 
rooms.    Normally,  attendance  is  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
day.     The  school  policy  states  that  if  a  student  arrives  five  minutes 
after  the  late  bell  he/she  should  be  referred  to  the  office.  If 
the  student  is;  within  the  five  minute  grace  period  he/she  should  be 
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accepted  in  the  classroom  without  the  referral.    Teachers  in  grades 
one  through  five  are  required  to  assign  homework  Monday  through 
Thursday  with  Fridays  optional.     Bulletins  are  sent  to  parents 
informing  them  of  these  procedures  and  advising  them  to  place  such 
notices  in  easily  accessible  places  in  their  homes.     Students  who 
fail  to  complete  three  homework  assignments  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  Principal.    A  carbon  copy  of  all  lesson  plans  for  the  following 
week  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Principal  by  2:50  p.m.  every  Friday. 
This  procedure  not  only  gives  the  Principal  some  indication  of  what 
is  being  covered  in  the  classrooms  but  also  serves  to  minimize  the 
gap  between  the  substitute's  instruction  and  the  regular  instruc- 
tional level  in  the  event  that  the  teacher  is  absent.  Special 
subject  teachers  and  special  education  teachers  should  have  a 
pemanent  contingency  lesson  plan  on  file  in  case  of  absence. 
Among  other  things,  the  title  of  the  book,  pages  to  be  covered, 
skills  to  be  taught  and  the  lavatory  schedule  are  to  be  outlined. 
The  original  copy  is  to  be  kept  in  the  center  drawer  of  the  teachers' 
desks  to  the  right-hand  side. 

After  the  attendance  is  taken,  the  teacher  begins  the  day  with 
the  opening  exercises  which  vary  from  room  to  room.    There  are  a 
number  of  students  at  School  A  belonging  to  unique  religious  sects 
which  prevent  them  from  saying  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag. 
Among  these  groups  are  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  the  Moorish  Americans. 
The  latter  worship  on  Fridays  and  the  children  are  always  absent 
on  that  day.     In  the  primary  rooms,  the  calendar  activity  is  usually 
next.     Here  the  students  say  the  days  of  the  week,  months  of  the 
year  and  the  year.     School  A  teachers  put  bellwork  on  the  chalkboard. 
It  is  usually  to  be  completed  before  the  bell  rings  for  the  first 
period  class.     Generally,  it  is  not  completed.     Teachers  explain 
the  bellwork  and  seatwork  when  the  children  arrive.  Seatwork 
activities  generally  include  mathematics  problems  to  be  solved, 
spelling  activities,  handwriting  exercises  and  English  composition 
and  grammar.     Often  reading  lessons  are  also  assigned.    When  all  of 
these  activities  are  assigned,  the  reading  groups  are  called. 

At  School  A,  teachers  generally  teach  through  lecture-^demon-- 
stration,  checking  and  providing  immediate  feedback.    Teachers  often 
circulate  among  the  students  to  determine  their  mastery  of  the 
practiced  skill.     They  correct  papers  during  their  preparation 
periods  and  return  the  papers  to  the  children  the  same  day.  Expla- 
nations and  discussions  are  generated  by  the  skill  tests  and 
intensify  with  the  higher  achieving  groups.     The  fifth  grade  high 
achieving  group  has  only  one  reading  group.     In  the  teaching  function, 
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the  textbook  is  the  main  reference  and  teachers  at  School  A  rely 
dependently  on  the  teachers'  guide.     Work  is  executed  by  means  of 
workbooks,  worksheets,  pretest  and  post-test.     Spelling  is  taught 
by  the  textbook  with  the  Monday  pretest  and  Friday  post-test 
operation.     "The  Big  Idea"  is  maximized  and  linked  with  the  phonics 
instruction  given  in  the  Ginn  360  series. 

In  math  instruction,  a  great  degree  of  inflexibility  often 
prevails:  one  path  is  shown;  most  students  are  expected  to  do  a 
problem  as  shown.  Alternative  explorations  tend  to  be  publicly 
suppressed  or  postponed  until  their  proper  place  comes. 

Homework  is  usually  given  in  spelling,  handwriting,  mathematics, 
social  studies  and  science.    Reading  books  and  workbooks  are  kept 
at  school  and  not  circulated.     Every  teacher  sends  students'  work 
home  to  parents  for  their  information.    Communication  from  the 
teachers  to  the  parents  is  by  letter,  telephone  and  conferences. 

In  these  self-contained  classrooms,  the  styl'   of  management 
varies  and  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the  individual  teacher  rather 
than  types  of  student  -  low,  average  or  accelerated  achievers.  This 
self-contained  system  gives  the  teacher  the  flexibility  to  utilize 
techniques  that  will  maximize  goal  attainment.     The  Principal  says, 
"I  don't  stifle  their  creativity  in  the  classroom  by  making  them 
follow  the  specific  guidelines  or  curriculum  guidelines  to  the 
letter."    Styles  of  classroom   management  range  from  high  to  loose 
structure  vith  some  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  middle* 

Teachers  who  select  to  follow  the  school  rules  closely  in 
order  to  reach  their  goals  tend  to  maintain  highly  structured 
classrooms  where  the  rules  are  fixed  and  few  deviations  occur. 
A  unilateral  teacher-student  relationship    is  characteristic  of 
these  classrooms.     Thp  teacher's  authority  is  constantly  recognized 
and  rarely  challenged  .r  questioned.     Students  play  a  passive  role 
in  these  classrooms.     Orders  are  given  and  followed.     In  the 
flexibly  structured  classrooms  the  teacher  has  a  different  style 
of  management  to  attain  the  goals.     The  school  rules  provide  the 
basic  structure  for  the  operation  of  the  classroom,  but  adjust- 
ments are  made  where  necessary  to  maximize  goal  attainment.  These 
classrooms  are  firm  but  pliable.     The  teacher's  authority  is 
recognized  and  the  teacher-student  boundaries  are  clear.     But  the 
teacher  shares  a  participatory  relationship  with  the  student.  For 
example,  many  discussions  follow  lessons  which  use  student-centered 
experiences  to  make  the  lesson  more  relevant  and  interesting  to  the 
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students.    There  is  a  greater  exchange  of  knowledge  among  the 
students  and  emphasis  on  entire  class  and  group  activities  whJcJ* 
foster  solidarity  among  the  students  in  reaching  the  common  goal 
set  by  the  teacher.     In  the  loosely  structured  classroom  settings, 
the  absence  of  a  clearly  defined  authority  is  apparent.  Students 
are  constantly  asking  for  consistent  boundaries  and  testing  the 
teacher.    The  teacher  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  assert 
his/her  authority  and  students  constantly  try  to  push  the  boundaries 
back.    Keeping  the  students  occupied  with  some  task  is  a  technique 
frequently  used  to  get  compliance. 

Most  classrooms  at  School  A  are  characterized  by  high  or 
flexible  structure,  a  style  that  closely  mirrors  the  Principal's 
style  of  management.    He  is  firm  but  malleable  enough  to  accommo- 
date individual  differences  within  the  school,  providing  teachers 
meet  the  goals  he  has  delineated  for  the  school.     Some  teachers 
are  more  successful  than  others. 

The  routine  practices  in  each  classroom  will  be  discussed  in 
the  next  section  to  illustrate  the  management  styles  and  the 
effects  on  goal  attainment. 
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The  Classroomo;    Highly  Structured 

A  unilateral  teacher-student  relationship  characterizes 
these  'Classrooms,    The  teacher  demands  strict  adherence  to  the 
command-obedience  structure      *'LookI"    "ListenI"  "What  did 
I  tell  you?"    are  orders  frequently  heard  in  these  classrooms. 
The  pouring  in  of  knowledge  through  rote  and  drill  techniques 
is  the  typical  teaching  style  of  most  of  the  teachers*  Class 
discussions  are  kept  at  a  minimum  and  student-centered  experiences 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  discussion  format  that  follows  a 
lesson  in  flexible  classrooms  3re  virtually  absent.     The  teacher 
demands  rigid  unbending  answers  to  questions.     Diversions  from 
the  pre-planned  schedule  are  rare  and  there  are  very  few  inter- 
ruptions to  handle  discipline  cases.     An  occasional  command  is 
all  that  is  required  to  get  student  compliance.     Deviant  cases 
that  are  penalized  in  these  classrooms  do  not  cause  alann  in  the 
flexible  classrooms.     Student  isolation  is  another  technique 
used  to  get  compliance  and  these  students  are  often  the  recipients 
of  threats  and  verbal  harassment  for  the  slightest  deviations. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  treatment  of  these  peripheral 
isolates.     Compliments  sometimes  go  out  for  good  work  perf oirmance, 
particularly  those  students  who  have  demonstrated  progress  in 
their  work.     Rewards  are  rarely  given. 


First  Grade  Classroom  -  Mixed 

I  expect  the  students  to  listen,  first  of  all.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  first  graders  can't  read 
directions,     I  expect  them  to  at  least  listen.     I  also 
expect  them  to  play  their  part  in  that  if  a  parent  is 
working  in  the  evening  that  they  should  at  least  take 
the  responsibility  of  handing  in  their  homework.  Also, 
during  the  day  they  should  take  the  responsibility  of 
finishing  their  work.     If  they  have  a  problem,  raise 
their  hands.     The  only  way  I  can  put  it  is  learning 
how  to  play  school,   ,   .  They  are  students,     I  expect 
them  to  act  as  first  grade  students.     They  know  they 
have  to  finish  this  work.    They  know  they  do  this 
everyday  since  September.  .   ,  There  is  no  reason  for 
it  (not  doing  their  work).    They  know  their  role  in 
these  kinds  of  discipline  things  that  they  have  to 
get  through  anyway  -  all  through  school,     I  also 
expect  them  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of,  like, 
if  I  say  to  read  a  story  at  night  to  someone  at  home 
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that  they  do  it  and  not  leave  their  papers  on  their 
desk  and  say,  well,  I  didn't  have  my  papers  to  do 
it.   .  .  I  expect  them  to  ask  questions  if  they  are 
having  a  probler.*  with  a  specific  assignment  and  not 
let*  It  drag  all  day. 

This  classroom  is  a  very  restricted  environment  where  all 
activities  are  closely  monitored  and  supervised.  Supervision 
is  constant  and  tough.    Rules  are  not  only  given,  but  watched 
closely  to  make  sure  no  deviations  occur.    The  adult-child 
distinction  is  magnified:     "Do  as  I  say"  is  typical  of  the 
teacher's  expectations. 

The  teacher's  day  is  generally  predictable.    The  day  begins 
with  entire  class  participation  in  morning  rituals  such  as  the 
news,  word  cluster  drill,  color  coded  seat  work  assignments 
and  so  on.    The  teacher  uses  a  yard  stick  t:o  pace  and  to  delineate 
the  words  in  question.     Individual  students  are  asked  to  recog- 
nize the  words,  then  the  entire  class  recites  them.    These  daily 
redundancies,  recall  and  repetitions  are  techniques  to  get  students 
to  internalize  some  basic  skills.    While  the  class  is  doing  the 
seat  work,  reading  groups  are  called  to  the  reading  table  to 
work  with  the  teacher.    When  reading  is  completed,  they  return 
to  their  seats  to  complete  the  seatwork  and  any  other  reading 
assignments  given. 

A  reading  group  comes  to  the  reading  table  with  the  necessary 
books  and  are  firmly  instructed  to  do  a  particular  exercise. 
Only  after  the  instructions  are  given  are  students  permitted  to 
proceed.    The  group  is  silent.     Any  wandering  of  the  eyes  to  a 
neighbor's  paper  is  immediately  reprimanded.    As  each  student 
finishes,  they  are  given  instructions  to  move  to  the  next  exercise 
which  is  listening  to  consonant  blends  and  writing  in  the  missing 
blends.     The  teacher  waits  for  everyone  to  finish,  scolding 
anyone  not  obeying  her  orders  and  commands*     There  is  constant 
pressure  to  stay  on  task:    "Look  at  your  book",  "Listen",  and 
"Do  as  I  say"  are  orders  frequently  given.    The  slightest  deviation 
is  immediately  reprimanded. 

Another  reading  group  is  summoned  to  the  reading  table. 
The  teacher  calls  the  words  and  the  students  repeat  after  her 
and  then  write  them  down.    The  students  are  told  to  read  silently. 
The  teacher  tests  their  comprehension  of  the  material.  Each 
student  is  called  upon  to  read  orally  for  the  group.  Students 
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aro  roprlmandod  for  incorrect  word  pronunciations!    This  is 
followed  by  an  cxcrciso  whoro  students  have  to  rocogni;:o  pro- 
fixes,  suffixes  and  blends*    Another  exercise  is  given  in  which 
the  teacher  reads  and  then  calls  a  respondent.    If  the  answer 
given  by  the  student  is  correct  everyone  registers  the  correct 
answer  in  the  skillbooks. 

Another  reading  group  is  called  and  the  teacher  goes  through 
the  exercise  with  the  same  degree  of  aternncss*    Students  do 
their  scatwork  independently  and  do  not  disturb  the  teacher  when 
she  is  working  with  a  reading  group*     Listening  is  so  important 
in  this  classroom  that  spelling  tests  are  not  repeated  and  students 
are  not  allowed  time  for  proofreading*    As  the  tests  are  corrected, 
those  students  from  whom  she  expects  better  performances  are 
scolded. 

The  atmosphere  is  somewhat  more  relaxed  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  subjects  such  as  language,  handvnriting  and  mathematics 
are  usually  tant^ht.    These  subjects  are  treated  with  the  same 
sort  of  rigidity  that  characterizes  the  morning  session,  except 
students  may  have  the  privilege  of  raising  their  heads  from 
their  papers  without  the  teacher  looking  straight  at  them. 
Students  participate  enthusiastically  in  the  math  lesson.  All 
students  are  recognized  for  questioning,  those  with  their  hands 
raised  and  those  without. 

The  teacher's  desire  to  make  the  students  learn,  no  matter 
what  it  takes,  is  evident  throughout  the  classroom.    The  posters 
in  this  classroom  are  instructional  aids,  and  are  to  be  found 
posted  on  most  wall  space  in  the  classroom.     Rather  than  permit 
the  class  to  attend  a  movie  in  the  auditorium  with  other  classes 
the  teacher  Qpts  to  have  the  students  watch  educational  television 
programs  in  the  afternoon  such  as  "Mister  Rogers."    The  television 
was  actually  brought  to  the  classroom  for  this  purpose.  The 
teacher  has  high  expectations  for  her  students  and  puts  pressure 
on  them  to  produce.    When  a  word  presents  a  problem  in  reading 
the  student  is  forced  to  recall  the  word  often  with  no  assistance 
from  the  teacher.     Other  students  sit  with  puckered  lips  eager  to 
assist  the  struggling  student  but  he  must  decipher  the  word 
himself.    Reading  assignments  take  priority  over  seatwork  and 
students  must  complete  these  assignments  first  when  dismissed 
from  the  reading  table. 

The  educational  assistant  works  with  those  students  having 
difficulty  keeping  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Her 
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instructional  stylo  is  similar  to  the  toachor*s,  with  a  lot  of 
omphasis  on  repotition  and  drill*  Tho  toachor  proparcid  weekly 
lesson  plans  for  herself  and  tho  educational  assistant. 

Two  students  a  ^  peripherally  isolated  in  this  classroom, 
while  two  other  students  receive  differential  treatment  from  the 
teacher.    The  teacher  Is  less  tolerant  of  these  four  students 
who  are  reprimanded  for  the  slightest  deviations  off  tasks. 
Threats  go  out  to  bo  sent  to  the  Principal  for  not  sitting 
properly  in  their  seats,  for  giggling  and  so  on.    The  teacher 
also  threatened  to  call  one  student's  grandmother  because  he 
failed  to  follow  her  instructions.    Three  of  the  students  do 
not  always  complete  their  assignments  within  the  designated 
time  and  are  frequently  denied  gym  to  sit  at  the  discipline 
table  in  the  hall  and  complete  their  work.    One  student  is  stig- 
matized as  bright  but  lazy  and  is  accused  of  falling  asleep  when 
he  does  not  want  to  work.    He  is  under  constant  surveillance 
by  the  teacher  and  is  threatened  to  be  sent  to  the  Principal 
whenever  he  attempts  to  put  his  head  down  on  his  desk.    It  is 
believed  that  the  mother's  negative  experiences  as  a  student  have 
influenced  the  attitude  of  another  student.     One  student  has  been 
tested  for  the  learning  disability  classroom.    His  mother  did 
not  attend  the  lEP  conference.     Two  of  the  students  have  an 
excessive  absentee  record  which  has  contributed  to  their  poor 
work  performances.  They  will  not  be  promoted  to  the  second 
grade.    Parents  were  informed  of  the  students'  lack  of  progress 
throughout  the  course  of  the  year.    One  of  the  students  was 
scolded  for  incorrect  spelling  on  his  test.    When  the  correct 
spelling  of  a  word  was  demanded  by  the  teacher,  self-correction 
was  received.     His  paper  was  returned  with  the  following  command, 
"You  had  better  study  these.     Do  you  hear  me  I" 

Rewarding  students  is  not  a  common  practice  in  this  classroom. 
Students  who  have  *'satisf actorily"  completed  their  reading  assign- 
ments are  sometimes  given  candy.    The  most  frequent  sjmibol  of 
recognition  is  to  have  one's  work  displayed  in  the  classroom. 
The  teacher  expresses  dissatisfaction  with  those  students  who 
fail  to  meet  the  teacher's  expectations.    Cleaning    the  chalkboard 
is  a  reward  for  compliance.     Students  actually  compete  to  perform 
this  "privileged"  task. 

If  the  teacher  steps  outside  the  classroom  door  for  a  minute, 
the  students  immediately  take  advantage  of  this  moment  to  talk. 
Except  for  such  instances,  peer  interaction  is  practically  non- 
existent.   Students  line  up  to  have  their  pencils  sharpened  by  the 
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tonchor  In  thQ  morning  and  usually  before  a  handwriting  exc^rclse. 
Thoy  are  given  an  allotcd  amount  of  paper  to  do  their  work  and  do 
not  have  the  freedom  of  going  to  the  teacher's  desk  for  paper. 

The  teacher  feels  very  strongly  that  the  students  can  learn 
and  she  Is  dotormlncd  to  make  them  do  so.    External  conditions 
such  as  excossLvo  absenteeism  limit  her  control  over  making 
this  a  reality  for  two  students.    The  teacher  Is  so  committed 
to  making  the  students  learn,  regardless  of  what  it  takes,  that 
even  when  ill  and  obviously  experiencing  a  great  deal  of  physical 
discomfort,  she  upts  to  stay,  even  if  immobilized  and  forced 
to  teach  the  class  from  her  desk.    She  always  follows  her  lesson 
plans  and  does  not  deviate  from  this.    Consequently,  work  proceeds 
on  schedule.    The  morning  sessions  arc  most  intense.    She  requested 
the  Principalis  permission  to  take  the  students  outside  for 
recess  in  the  late  spring  when  weather  conditions  were  favorable. 
Both  the  teacher  and  the  educational  assistant  actively  participated 
in  games  with  the  S!:udents.    This  is  the  only  time  that  the  strict 
adult-child  relationship  that  characterizes  the  classroom  setting 
was  virtually  absent.    Moreover,  the  teacher's  desk  is  kept  very 
neat,  and  only  the  bare  essentials  are  found  on  top  of  her  desk. 

The  Principal  made  two  visits  to  the  classroom  during  the  week. 
Each  time  he  entered  the  classroom,  all  instruction  immeUiatoly 
stopped.    One  visit  was  to  caution  students  about  inappropriate 
behavior  in  the  community.    Before  he  began  his  lecture  the  teacher 
told  him  that  she  and  her  assistant  wanted  to  let  him  know  that 
one  student  had  shown  marked  improvement  in  her  work.  The 
Principal  commended  the  student  and  asked  the  class  to  stand  and 
applaud  her.    She  was  then  sent  to  the  office  to  get  a  present 
off  his  desk.    The  Principal's  tone  of  voice  suddenly  changed 
as  he  talked  about  his  reason  for  coming  to  the  classroom.^^  "Now 
let's  get  down  to  serious  business,"  he  said.    He  strongly  warned 
the  class  about  picking  people's  flowers.    He  vat  accompanied  by 
another  student  whose  purpose  was  to  identify  thouc  students 
whom  she  allegedly  saw  picking  flowers  in  the  neighborhood.  All 
of  the  accused  students  denied  the  charges.    The  Principal  repri- 
manded them  nevertheless.    He  accused  one  of  lying  and  demanded 
eye  contact  from  another.    He  was  obviously  very  angry.  He 
sternly  warned  that  he  does  not  want  any  more  phone  calls  from 
anyone  in  the  neighborhood  about  the  problem  again.    This  warning 
went  out  to  the  entire  class  as  well. 
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The  Principal  came  to  the  classroom  another  day  and  issued 
a  stern  warning  to  a  student  about  lolligagging.     The  typical 
call-response  pattern  prevailed.    With  each  command  the  student 
would  timidly  nod  his  head  and  say,  "Yes,  Sir."    The  Principal 
challenged  the  student.     "Try  me  if  you  don't  think  I'm  serious  I" 
he  said.     The  room  was  silent.    The  educational  assistant  looked 
down.     Everyone  else  watched.     Before  leaving  the  Principal's 
tone  softened  as  he  interacted  in  a  friendly  manner  with  the 
rest  of  the  class,  and  inquired  about  their  work.     Often  when 
the  Principal  goes  to  the  classroom  and  disciplines  a  student 
the  other  actors  in  the  classroom  are  not  always  aware  of  the 
charges  against  the  student.    Many  of  the  incidents  occur  outside 
the  classroom  and  school.     The  Principal  has  his  own  infonnation 
gathering  system  which  gives  him  access  to  information  others 
do  not  have.     One  such  technique  is  having  students  report  any 
inappropriate  behavior  in  which  others  engage,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  school  grounds.     This  practice  of  "tattling" 
is  not  condoned  by  teachers  in  any  of  the  classrooms  at  this 
school. 


Flexibly  Structured  Classrooms 

These  classrooms  differ  from  the  high  and  loose  classrooms 
by  having  a  firm  but  pliable  structure.     The  teacher  and  students 
share  a  reciprocal  relationship  as  opposed  to  the  unilateral 
relationship  of  the  high  classroom,  and  the  peer  relationship 
that  characterizes  the  loose    classroom.     Discussions  arise 
during  and  after  a  lesson  in  which  students  actively  participate, 
often  relating  their  experiences  to  the  lesson.  Different 
opinions  are  considered  and  discussed.     Students  must  raise 
their  hands  to  answer  questions  but,  generally,  everyone  is 
recognized  and  the  teacher  keeps  a  mental  record  of  the  progress 
or  lack  of  progress  of  each  respondent.     Many  questions  are  asked 
and  those  students  not  following  are  singled  out  to  respond. 
Teachers  are  not  merely  interested  in  finishing  a  book,  lesson 
plan  or  pouring  in  knowledge,  but  are  equally  involved  in  the 
process  of  learning.     Demonstrations  and  illustrations  are 
common  techniques  used  to  reinforce  learning.     This  is  particularly 
evident. in  low  achieving  classrooms. 

The  teachers  and  students  adapt  easily  to  change.    The  teacher 
from  the  loosely  structured  average  fifth  grade  classroom  was 
absent  one  day.     There  was  no  substitute,  so  the  class  was  divided 
equally  between  the  ^accelerated  and  low  fifth  grades. 
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Both  teachers  had  difficulty  identifying  where  the  students 
were  in  reading  because  there  was  general  disagreement  among  the 
students  themselves  on  the  issue.    No  one  seemed  to  know.  The 
teacher  in  one  classroom  gave  the  students  an  oral  test  to  de- 
termine their  placement  and  to  see  how  many  could  do  the  exercise 
without  using  the  dictionary.     Few  could,  so  the  dictionary  was 
pulled  out.    Within  a  short  period  of  time,  the  teacher  had 
covered  all  tasks  and  everyone  was  working  quietly.    While  she 
was  working  with  the  visiting  students,  her  class  was  working 
independently. 

The  students  in  the  other  classroom  tutored  the  visiting 
class  after  they  had  completed  their  work.     The  teacher  stayed 
beside  the  visiting  class  most  of  the  day  as  assistance  was 
frequently  needed.     In  both  classrooms  the  transition  was  smooth 
and  the  excessive  disruption  and  distraction  that  characterized 
the  visiting  students*  classroom  was  completely  absent.  Both 
teachers  were  surprised  to  see  how  far  behind  these  students 
were.     Besides  having  additional  students,  the  nurse  was  scheduled 
to  check  students'  spines  (with  parental  permission  slips)  for 
curvature.     Students  were  taken  from  the  classrooms  in  groups. 
Because  so  many  students  were  taken  out,  one  teacher  changed 
her  lesson  plan  and  taught  mathematics  to  the  class  instead  of 
the  regular  group  reading.     In  the  other  class,  the  teacher 
went  ahead  with  her  plans  as  scheduled.    Despite  these  pull-outs, 
however,  both  classes  ran  smoothly. 

When  students  from  one  EMR  classroom  were  placed  in  a  high 
classroom,  they  were  simply  given  paper  and  told  to  draw. 
They  were  ignored  by  the  teacher  after  that  and  her  students 
kept  staring  at  them.    When  similar  students  were  placed  in  a 
loosely  structured  classroom,  they  too  were  not  given  any  instruc- 
tion but  the  Educational  Assistant  occasionally  babysat  them. 
The  flexible  classrooms  tend  to  adjust  quickly  to  change  more 
so  than  the  highly  or  loosely  structured  classrooms. 

In  the  highly  structured  classrooms  there  is  a  lot  of 
emphasis  on  drill  and  pouring  in  of  knowledge.     The  teacher  is 
committed  to  making  the  students  perform  no  matter  what  it  takes. 
Poor  work  is  usually  attributed  to  laziness.     They  insist  on 
students  doing  it  their  way  as  opposed  to  considering  alternative 
strategies.     When  asked  what  contributed  to  high  achievement  in 
her  classroom,  one  teacher  said: 
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I  came  with  the  idea  that  everybody  in  this  room 
was  going  to  read.     There  was  nobody  in  here  that  wasn't 
going  to  be  able  to  read  at  the  end' of  the  year,  and  I 
think  I  played  that  on  them  in  that  it  was  never,  'I 
can't  read  this  word.'     Also,  repetition  in  the  first 
grade  is  very  important.     Allowing  the  students. to  keep 
at  that  material  although  sometimes  it  gets  frustrating. 
I  think  the  repetition  and  the  fact  that  both  the  students 
and  I  knew  there  is  no  such  thing  as  'I  can't  read  in 
this  room. 

Another  teacher  from  a  highly  structured  classroom  feels 
that  the  reading  level  system  is  "too  babyish"  and  should  be 
eliminated.     She  does  not  believe  that  reading  should  be  differ- 
entiated into  low,  average  and   accelerated  groups  when  students  are 
at  grade  level  in  all  other  subjects.     The  underlying  assumption 
here  is  that  any  student  can  learn  whatever  is  necessary,  if  you 
want  them  to. 

The  flexibl}^  structured  classroom  teachers  very  rarely 
refer  a  student  to  the  Principal  for  misconduct  and  threats  to 
do  so  are  virtually  absent.     Teachers  handle  any  discipline 
problem  that  may  arise.     In  the  highly  structured  classrooms 
students  are  sent  to  the  Principal  for  laughing,  getting  out  of 
one's  seat  unnecessarily  and  so  on.     Strict  adherence  to  the 
teacher's  rules  is  mandated.     The  slightest  deviations  are 
not  tolerated.     In  a  flexibly  structured  classroom  one  student  in 
the  class  was  not  cooperating.     She  kept  drifting  off  task  and 
when  asked  a  question  she  would  give  an  incorrect  answer.  The 
teacher  circulated  and  monitored  the  progress  of  the  students 
during  the  spelling  test  that  followed.     The  teacher  told  her 
to  stop  writing  and  go  over  her  work  because  she  was  making  too 
many  "unnecessary  mistakes."    Later  that  day  the  student  solved 
oral  mathematic  problems  incorrectly    after  the  teacher  had 
done  several  examples.     She  expressed  her  frustration  with  the 
student  and  then  showed  her  step-by-step  how  to  solve  them. 
This  type  of  behavior  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  highly  structured 
classroom.     In  the  loosely  structured  classroom  few  disruptors 
are  referred  to  the .Principal.     The  teacher  spends  a  great  deal 
of  time  asking  for  compliance  and  often  teaches  in  spite  of  the 
distractions.    Many  threats  are  issued,  however. 

The  school  discipline  code  is  posted  in  some  flexibly 
structured  classrooms.     Some  have  their  own  rules  instead,  which  . 
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are  rehearsed  by  the  class  daily,  before  formal  instruction  begins. 
They  are  not  posted  in  the  loosely  structured 

classrooms.     In  the  loosely  structured  classrooms  some  teachers 
allow  personal  feelings  toward  a  student  to  influence  their 
decisions  about  that  student.     Teachers  ar^  supposed  to  report 
to  the  Principal  those  students  who  have  not  done  three  home- 
work assignments.     One  teacher  does  not  adhere  to  this  because 
she  ''has  a  good  group  of  kids."    She  indicated  that  one  student 
is  not  ready  for  the  accelerated  class  and  should  be  in  a  lower 
class  but  she  is  empathetic  towards  the  student  because  she 
witnessed  a  tragedy  in  her  family.     As  a  result,  she  had  developed 
a  close  relationship  with  the  student  and  does  not  want  her 
to  leave  the  class. 

In  one  high  classroom  a  student  had  an  unsuccessful  brain 
tumor  operation  and  the  doctors  predicted  that  she  would  die. 
The  student  returned  to  school  nevertheless  and  did  remarkably 
well.     She  left  at  Level  8  and  moved  easily  into  Level  10  when 
she  returned.     In  the  flexible  classrooms,  teachers  are  generally 
more  patient  with  the  slower  students  than  in  the  high  classrooms, 
and  the  schedule  is  more  often  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students  as  they  arise.     In  the  high  classrooms  students  receive 
the  least  number  of  compliments  and  rewards.  Most  rewards  are 
given  in  the  loosely  structured  classrooms.     Occasionally,  a 
teacher  from  s  high  classroom  may  give  a  student  an  assignment 
during  the  lunch  period. 

In  a  loosely  structured  classroom  the  teacher  seeks  the 
support  of  the  students  when  confronted  by  the  Principal.  When 
he  walked  into  the  classroom  all  of  the  students  were  chewing 
gum.    When  the  Principal  asked  why,  she  said  that  it  was  their 
reward  for  doing  good  work.     She  turned  to  the  students  and  said, 
"Right,  boys  and  girls?"    They  responded,  "Yes,  Ma*am."  Students 
do  not  always  comply  with  the  teacher* s  requests.     This  classroom 
is  characterized  by  disruption.     It  was  strange  hearing  the 
students*  respond  with  such  reverence.     In  loosely  structured 
classrooms  peer  groups  are  prevalent. 

Most  of  the  flexible  classrooms  will  be  discussed.  The 
fifth  grade  low  and  accelerated  achieving  classrooms  have  been 
partially  discussed  above.     The  low  achieving  classroom,  is 
highly  structured. 
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Flexible  Classroom  Routines 

Third  Grade  High  Achieving  Classroom 

This  classroom  strikes  a  balance  between  the  loosely  structured 
and  the  highly  structured  classroom.     The  classroom  is  firm 
enough  to  provide  the  basic  framework  for  consistency  and  malleable 
enough  to  accommodate  change.     The  students  imm'  iiately  start 
working  when  they  come  into  the  classroom.    The  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
is  not  part  of  the  morning  rituals.     Instead,  students  are  selected 
daily  to  read  a  verse  to  the  class.     One  such  verse  is,  "I  will 
live,  work  and  play  \7±th  others  as  I  would  want  others  to  live, 
work  and  play  with  me."    The  school  discipline  code  is  not  posted 
in  this  classroom. 


The  students  enjoy  working  independently  and  such  time  is 
awarded  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their 
classwork.     All  work  is  checked  and  must  be  approved  for  students 
to  earn  independent  time.     If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  students 
return  to  their  seats  to  make  the  necessary  corrections.  Students 
form  a  line  to  have  their  work  checked.     Checking  is  semi-private, 
as  waiting  students  stand  at  some  distance  from  the  teacher  and  the 
student  with  whom  she  is  working.    Generally,  one  half  of  the  class 
earns  independent  time  before  lunch. 

The  teacher  decided  to  experiment  further  with  the  independent 
study  format  by  having  a  period  of  silent  instruction.  The 
lesson  began    with  taped  instructions.     The  students  had  seven 
work  options  from  which  to  choose.     Everyone  wrote    the  job 
they  selected  on  the  board.     All  but  one  student  handled  the 
change.     When  he  spoke  the  teacher  ignored  him.     He  wrote  her 
a  note  and  she  responded  likewise. 

Independent  time  ranges  from  more  structured  activities 
to  less  structured  activities.     In  one  of  the  more  structured 
activities  the  teacher  uses  peer  competition  as  a  strategy 
for  performance.     The  students  were  to  select  tasks  from  three 
large  school  houses  at  the  back  of  the  room,  which  are  filled 
with  reading  activities.     Certain  rules  were  to  be  followed: 
(1)  get  a  folder;   (2)  do  at  least  two  activities  but  no  more 
than  fqur;   (3)  correct  the  paper  and  record;  and  (4)  see  the 
teacher  for  a  conference  after  you  are  finished. 

«i 
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The  winner  of  the  contest  would  receive  a  prize.     The  teacher 

described  the  reward  as  "an  undisclosed  prize.     It's  nice. 

You* 11  like  it."    The  mystery  of  the  prize  provided  the  incentive 

for  competition.     A  progress  chart  is  kept  for  recording  student 

performance. 

The  less  structured  independent  time  activities  include 
working  with  puzzles.  "  Boys  tend  to  work  with  the  more  difficult 
puzzles  while  girls  do  more  qualitative  puzzles  such  as  constructing 
a  map  of  the  United  States,  putting  the  road runner  together  and 


If  students  are  caught  talking  during  independent  time, 
independent  work  privilege  is  lost  and  the  student  returns  to 
his/her  seat  to  do  an  enrichment  sheet  of  mathematics  problems. 

More  emphasis  is  put  on  mathematics  than  any  other  subject. 
Problems  are  frequently  solved  on  the  board  and  discussed  oefore 
and  after  an  assignment.     Using  the  teacher* s  guide  the  teacher 
graphically  illustrates  the  problems  or  the  board.    Questions  are 
asked  and  answered.     After  the  teacher  gives  the  assignment  she 
circulates  among  the  students  examining  their  work  and  tutoring 
those  who  need  help.     Students  with  incorrect  answers  are  separated 
from  the  clciss  for  a  review  with  the  teacher.     Others  are  awarded 
independent  time. 

Occasionally,  the  teacher  will  introduce  methods  of  solving 
mathematics  problems  with  graphic  illustrations  the  students  can 
relate  to.     The  students  find  it  humorous  and  actively  participate. 
Incorrect  respondents  have  to  repeat  the  problems.  Mathematics 
sometimes  extends  into  the  reading  period  and,  at  times,  even 
into  the  bathroom  break  but  students  signal  for  the  bathroom 
break.     Science  is  also  emphasized  in  this  class  and  students 
conduct  experiments.     Students  expressed  disappointment  when  an 
experiment  dealing  with  the  concept  of  expansion  and  contraction 
failed.     The  glass  was  not  thoroughly  chilled  so  when  the  hot 
water  was  poured  into  it,  the  glass  failed  to  crack. 

Reading  and  language  are  not  stressed  as  much  as  math  and 
science.     In  one  reading  session  the  teacher  seemed  unprepared. 
When  an  assignment  was  given  students  reminded  her  that  it  was 
done  before.     A  spelling  test  is  given  every  Friday  but  a  pretest 
is  not  given  every  week. 

The  reciprocal  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  students 
is  evident  in  certain  decision  making  processes.     Voting  was  the 


so  on. 
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technique  used  to  reach  a  decision  when  a  student  requested  a 
change  of  seat.     The  teacher  hesitated  at  first,  but  then 
deferred  to  the  class  for  their  opinion.    The  majority  favored  the 
student's  request  so  they  won. 

During  a  test  a  couple  of  students  requested  that  the  lights 
be  turned  on.     The  teacher  felt  that  there  was  enough  light 
and  the  glare  would  bother  them.    Her  rationalization  drew  a 
chorus  of  "Awhs"  from  the  class.    The  teacher  conceded  to,  at 
least,  give  it  a  try.    The  sound  of  approval  from  the  class 
got  the  lighcs  to  stay  on. 

The  teacher  gets  feedback  from  her  students.     After  the  class 
converted  a  radio  play  to  a  television  play, they  were  asked  how 
well  they  liked  it  and  whether  they  wanted  to  convert  it  back 
to  a  radio  play.     Occasionally,  students  are  asked  to  switch 
papers  with  their  classmates  for  correction.     The  teacher  is 
less  flexible  around  certain  subjects.    When  students  were  asked 
to  solve  math,  alternative  ways  of  arriving  at  the  answer  were 
acknowledged  but  not  reinforced. 

The  paper  distribution  system  found  in  some  classrooms  is 
absent  here.     The  teacher  distributes  paper  and  no  one  comes 
up  for  additional  supplies.     After  lunch  students  relax  with  their 
eyes  closed  and  their  heads  resting  on  their  desks  while  the 
teacher  reads  them  a  story.    After  gym  the  teacher  has  the  class 
stand  in  line  for  two  minutes  to  relax*  When  it  is  time  to 
go  to  the  bathroom,  only  those  students  who  have  a  need  to  use 
the  bathroom  are  escorted  to  these  facilities  by  the  teacher. 
The  rest  of  the  class  remains  in  the  classroom.     Those  who 
leave  are  divided  according  to  bathroom  users  and  fountain 
sippers.     Rarely  are  there  any  distractions  in  the  classroom. 
If  a  disruptor  emerges  he/she  is  taken  outside  the  classroom  and 
cautioned  privately. 

In  addition  to  awarding  students  independent  time  on  completion 
of  satisfactory  work,  students  are  rewarded  for  special  projects. 
No  candy  is  served  in  this  classroom.     The  teacher  is  also  flexible 
in  assigning  homework.     One  day  she  said,  **How  you  act  will  de- 
termine how  I  feel  about  giving  you  homework."    She  is  rigid 
when  students  do  not  comply  with  the  rules.     A  new  student  was 
scolded  for  not  doing  his  homework.    The  teacher  strongly  reminded 
him  of  the  homework  policy. 

The  Principal  who  was  making  rounds  to  all  the  third  grade 
classes  to  distribute  a  self-designed  mathematics  test  to  the 
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students  interrupted  classroom  instruction  to  do  the  same. 
Neatly  dressed  in  a  brown  corduroy  suit  with  matching  vesr. ,  he 
walked  into  the  classroom  and  told  the  teacher  that  he  had  some- 
thing for  the  class.     He  asked  for  no  permission  to  interrupt. 
Standing  before  the  class  he  told  the  students  that  he  wanted 
them  to  take  the  mathematics  test  sometime  today.  He  wanted 
all  scrap  paper  used  to  be  attached  to  the  test,  but  did  not  give 
a  specific  time  in  which  the  test  was  to  be  completed.  Publicly 
he  announced  to  the  teacher  that  he  wanted  to  see  where  the 
students  were  in  mathematics.  "I  want  to  find  out  how  well  they 
are  doing  and  what  they  can  do  at  this  point."    While  giving 
directions,  the  Principal  joked  with  the  students.     "Can  you  count 
correctly?"  he  asked  one  student.     Swiftly  the  student  replied, 
"Of  course!     Don*t  you  know  that?"    He  then  asked  him  to  distri- 
bute the  papers  -  one  sheet  per  student.    The  Principal  complimented 
a  student  on  how  well  his  Cub  Scout  uniform  looked.    He  sent  another 
student  down  to  the  office  with  a  message  for  the  secretary  to 
change  an  appointment  for  him.     After  all  of  the  students  received 
their  papers  the  Principal  said,  "Now,  do  what  the  Principal 
says  because  you  know  the  Principal  is  infallible.     He  has  a 
divine  appointment."    The  students  laughed.     The  teacher  smiled 
and  said,  "I  don*t  know  about  that."    "Well,  they  are  infallible 
because  nobody  else  wants  their  job,"  the  Principal  quips. 
He  left  the  class  and  went  to  the  other  third  grades  to  distribute 
the  same  exercise.     The  students  resumed  their  seatwork.  Later 
that  day  the  teacher .adjusted  her  schedule  to  administer  the 
Principal's  test. 

There  are  seven  students  in  the  class  who  go  to  the  Scholars' 
Center  once  a  week  and  the  teacher  makes  certain  adjustments  in 
the  schedule  when  they  are  absent.     She  does  not  teach  anything 
new  but  uses  the  time  for  review  for  the  rest  of  the  class.  The 
mathematics  sheets  used  on  this  day  replicate  some  aspects  of 
the  work  the  scholars  receive  at  the  Center.    The  teacher  attempts 
to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  "academic"  exposure  the  remaining 
students  receive.     An  absent  student  was  re-taught  the  lesson 
using  the  basic  concepts. 


Kindergarten 

There  is  a  morning  kindergarten  session  and  an  afternoon 
session.     The  morning  kindergarten  is  from  8:35  a.m.  until 
11:15  a.m.  and  the  afternoon  session  is  from  11:50  a.m.  until 
2:35  p.m.     There  are  26  students  in  the  morning  session  (13  boys, 
13  girls)  and  20  students  in  the  afternoon  session  (7  boys,  13  girls). 
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The  kindergarten  room  is  cheerful  and  brightly  decorated. 
Snowmen  are  painted  on  the  windows.    Plants  rest  on  the  window 
sills  and  dividers.     There  are  -ralentine  greetings  to  the  teacher 
on  the  windows  and  a  Winnie-The-Pooh  bear  hangs  above  the  Art 
Center.    Various  works  done  by  the  students  are  displayed  through- 
out the  room.     The  room  is  quite  small  with  several  activity  cen- 
ters:   a  PREP  Center,  Task  Center,  Bead  Center  and  Art  Center. 

The  classroom  is  flexible  and  the  teacher* s  perception  of 
what  education  should  be  for  young  children  deviates  from  pre- 
scribed methods  required  by  the  fioard  of  Education  and  those 
practiced  in  the  high  classrooms  within  the  school.    She  resents 
the  fact  that  some  teachers  conform  to  rigid  rules: 

I  believe  that  the  age  span  difference  precludes 
the  operationalization  of  strict  rules  to  control  con- 
duct in  the  first  grade.     This  difference  creates  some 
distance.     There  is  a  strong  push  on  reading  in  the 
curriculum.     The  children  need  outlets,  that  is,  an  art 
table  at  the  back  of  the  room  to  pound  out  a  clay  object 
or  something  when  frustrated.     Fifth  graders  need  that, 
too. 

Deviations  from  prescribed  rules  are  evident  throughout  the 
operation  of  the  classroom.     "I  have  a  free  environment  in  Kinder- 
garten," the  teacher  says.     The  reading  book  is  not  followed 
as  prescribed  and  only  those  sections  that  she  feels  are  important 
are  selected  for  instruction.    Moreover,  modifications  are  made 
in  the  order  in  which  the  skills  are  taught.     "We  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  gross  and  fine  motor  skills  so  that  when  I  got  to  the 
beginning  of  sounds  the  children  were  ready." 

Her  schedule  is  also  flexible.     Because  of  the  irregular 
attendance  patterns  of  students,  she  does  not  prepare  lesson 
plans.     Her  commitment     to  de-emphasizing  a  rigid  environment 
for  the  students  is  reinforced  in  the  options  given  the  students. 
She  does  not  assign  work  jobs  because  she  feels  "the  students 
resist  such  rigidity  and  will  do  sloppy  work  because  they  are 
resentful.     Letting  kids  do  their  own  work  jobs  works  best." 
New  work  jobs  are  always  being  introduced  to  create  the  diversity 
she  feels  the  students  need.     She  states,  "We*re  taking  the  'child 
away  in  children.     I  believe  in  a  lot  of  educational  play.     If  a 
child  is  not  happy  in  school,  I  don*t  believe  he'll  learn." 
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The  teacher  and  the  educational  assistant  have  both  worked 
in  kindergarten  at  School  A  for  ten  years.    They  have  an  informal 
relationship  and  interact  on  a  first  name  basis.     Both  elect  to 
have  luiich  together  in  the  kindergarten  classroom  rather  than 
the  teacher* s  room.     Their  teaching  styles  are  compatible  and  the 
educational  assistant  is  given  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  working 
with  those  students  experiencing  difficulty  with  their  work. 

While  the  teacher  works  with  groups  or  individuals,  the 
assistant  works  with  students  having  difficulty  in  particular 
areas.    The  rest  of  the  class  works  in  the  various  centers.  The 
assistant  calls  students  from  the  centers  as  needed.    The  teacher 
and  the  assistant  keep  separate  records  of  the  students*  progress. 
Such  records  include  mastery  skills,  rhyming,  classification 
sequence,  matching  and  coordination  skills.     During  the  course 
of  the  day  if  the  teacher  finds  that  one  of  the  students  with  whom 
she  is  working  needs  help  in  a  particular  area,  that  student  is 
referred  to  the  assistant.     This  procedure  serves  to  eliminate 
problems  early.     The  teacher  circulates  and  assists"  students 
working  in  the  various  centers.     A  great  deal  of  emphasis  ±t 
put  on  independence  and  responsibility.     The  teacher  puts  it 
this  way,  "I  expect  them  to  be  independent.    If  a  child  under- 
stands what  he  is  supposed  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  he*ll  do  it. 
Children  must  learn  to  take  responsibility  for  themselves  and 
their  actions." 

Students  are  trained  to  work  as  a  class,  in  groups  and  indi- 
vidually.    The  entire  class  participates  in  a  number  of  activities 
before  they  are  disbanded.     The  day  usually  begins  with  an  informal 
chat  or  "Show  and  Tell"  where  students  share  their  after  school 
experiences.    More  formal  activities  follow  such  as  identifying 
parts  of  the  body,  listening  to  stories  and  poems,  selecting 
the  rhyming  words  and  so  on.     The  students  applaud  at  the  end 
of  every  story  and  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  questions  during  the 
discussion  that  follows.     After  a  period  of  entire  class  instruction, 
the  teacher  works  with  groups  on  specific  subjects  while  the  rest 
of  the  class  works  in  groups  or  individually  in  th-^  various 
centers,  as  they  choose. 

The  students  are  given  a  snack  everyday.     Before  eating, 
a  prayer  is  said  with  no  religious  connotations  and  students 
must  wait  until  everyone  is  seated. 

Conventional  female  adult  roles  are  played  by  the  girls  in 
association,  with  other  roles  such  as  the  doctor  who  is  also 
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female.     They  have  such  accessories  as  baby  dolls,  high  heeled 
shoes,  purses  and  so  on,  and  usually  take  the  babies  to  the  doctor 
for  a  check-up.     Girls  compete  for  the  role  of  mother.  The 
girls  sometimes  engage  in  activities  with  the  boys  who  play 
traditional  male  roles. 

The  kindergarten  students  are  not  isolated  from  other  students 
in  the  school.     They  share  the  bathroom  and  water  fountains  on 
the  first  floor  and  attend  special  subject  classes  with  other 
students. 

Rules  for  functioning  in  kindergarten  are  posted  in  the 
classroom.     There  is  a  dolphin  which  says  "Think  Together"; 
and  octopus  which  says  "Raise  Your  Hands";  a  turtle  which  says 
"Listen  Carefully";  a  seal  which  says  "Stick  to  The  Point"  and 
a  picture  chart  of  four  little  white  children  which  reads  "It 
Hurts  to  Be  Left  Out." 

The  teacher  stresses  the  need  to  be  cooperative,  sensitive 
and  understanding  with  each  other  when  resolving  conflicts.  She 
speaks  to  the  students  softly. 

Classroom  disruption  is  low.     When  it  arises,  however,  the 
teacher  may  threaten  to  discontinue  the  story,  close  one  of  the 
centers  or  confine  a  student  to  the  classroom  for  a  week. 
Occasionally,  a  student  may  be  asked  to  stand  and  put  his  hands 
on  his  head. 

Since  attendance  is  a  problem  in  this  classroom,  punctuality 
is  publicly  commended  and  rewarded.     Students  are  also  publicly 
rewarded  with  candy  for  good  performance.     This  usually  draws 
a  round  of  applause.     Peers  are  often  used  as  models  to  get 
others  to  conform.     The  teacher  would  say,  "Look  how  good  (Jane) 
is  working." 

The  students  tend  to  have  a  compulsion  to  lead  and  are 
always  giving  others  ins true t ion s#     The  teacher  usually  intervenes 
and  sets  the  boundaries.     Tattling  is  not  tolerated  in  this 
classroom.     She  hastens  to  let  them  know  that  it  is  not  her  style: 
"Is  it  a  tattletale?    I  don't  want  to  hear  it.     Let  the  Principal 
catch  them,"  she  would  say. 

The  teacher  scheduled  a  conference  with  a  parent  whose  child 
was  falling  behind  in  his  work.     The  mother  works  and  the  child 
stays  with  hit5  grandparents.     The  mother  was  keenly  aware  of  the 
problem,  however,  much  to  the  teacher's  surprise,  but  did  not  know 
what  to  do.     The  teacher  said,  "I  just  wanted  to  alert  you  to  the 
problem,  but  you  seem  to  know  already." 
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Loosely  Structured  Classrooms 

Peer  interaction  dominates  the  classroom  setting.  Generally, 
much  of  the  teacher's  time  is  spent  trying  to  control  discipline 
problems.    The  school  discipline  referral  system  is  seldom  followed 
and  instruction  time  is  reduced.    Verbal  harassment  and  constant 
threats  that  are  never  carried  out  undermine  the  teachers 
authority.    The  teachers'  lack  of  consistency  and  contradictory 
behavior  patterns  are  often  contrary  to  what  they  require  of  the 
students.    Keeping  the  students  busy  is  one  of  the  primary 
objectives  in  these  classrooms.     In  one  classroom  the  students 
became  the  teacher's  allies  against  external  forces. 


Fifth  Grade  Average  Achieving  Classroom 

This  is  the  teacher's  first  year  at  School  A  after  16  years 
of  service  at  another  school.     The  teacher  waits  in  the  hall  as 
students  ascend  the  stairs  and  enter  the  classroom.    When  she 
enters  the  classroom  the  noise  level  is  excessive.    She  claps  her 
hands  to  restore  order  but  the  noise  level  persists.     One  student 
refuses  to  participate  in  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag  and  remains 
seated.     The  teacher  glares  at  him  angrily. 

The  teacher's  lesson  plan  for  the  day  is  written  on  the  board 
together  with  numerous  other  notations,  among  them  are  the 
students'  names  whom  she  believes  deserve  recognition  for  the  pre- 
vious day's  work.    This  is  all  jumbled  together  and  very  difficult 
to  read. 

The  students  are  given  an  assignment  while  the  teacher  re- 
tires to  her  desk  to  work.     Students  harass  her  repeatedly  for 
clarity  on  the  assignment.     She  tells  them  not  to  bother  her  and 
that  she  will  be  available  in  15  minutes.     This  goes  unheeded. 
The  students  insist  until  they  get  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
never  hesitating  to  let  her  know  they  do  not  understand.  Within 
five  minutes  the  situtation  reaches  unbearable  proportions".  She 
emerges  from  her  desk,  does  a  couple  of  examples  on  the  board  per- 
taining to  the  common  problem  students  are  experiencing.  Then 
retires  to  her  desk  once  more. 

Compliments  are  a  constant  technique  used  to  gain  compliance. 
It  does  not  work.    Each  day  students  are  given  public  recognition 
for  "good"  work  done  on  the  previous  day.     Often  students  are 
shocked  to  hear  their  names.     They  don't  recall  what  credit  is 
being  awarded  for  and  when  the  teacher  is  asked  to  explain,  she 
does  not  remember  either.    This  is  often  turned  into  a  guessing 
game  in  which  the  teacher  also  b.-icomes  a  participant. 
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Abioipt  change  of  subject  or  lesson  is  another  technique  for 
getting  compliance.    It  does  not  work.    The  subject  may  change, 
but  attitudes  remain  the  same.     It  is  "Show  and  Tell"  for  encyclo- 
pedia exercises  that  were  done  the  day  before.    This  ritual 
routinely  follows  seatwork  assignments.     Students,  with  encyclopedia 
in  hand,  read  what  they  found  verbatim  while  stumbling  over  words. 
The  encyclopedia  is  then  held  up  to  show  the  pictures.  During 
this  exercise  the  noise  level  is  so  high  that  students  cannot  be 
heard.     The  teacher's  verbal  request  for  compliance  and  threats  go 
unheard.     The  noise  continues.    As  a  student  reads  His  findings  the 
teacher  intercedes  and  abruptly  changes  the  subject,  telling  the 
students  that  since  they  can't  be  quiet  they  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing else.     Students  are  told  to  get  out  their  language  books. 
The  lesson  begins  without  two  students  who  are  in  the  back  of  the 
class  finding  their  encyclopedias.    The  students  are  given  a  lan- 
guage assignment  and  the  teacher  retires  to  her  desk  once  more. 

Whenever  a  student  wants  to  sharpen  a  pencil,  permission  is 
granted.     The  pencil  sharpener  is  in  the  coatroom  so  this  excuse 
from  the  class  ^ives  the  students  an  opportunity  to  socialize. 
Students  having  difficulty  with  the  assignment > crowd  the  teacher  for 
explanation  as  she  sits  at  her  desk. 

A  designated  student  collects  papers,  looks  through  them  and 
asks  a  couple  of  students  to  make  corrections.    Peer  requests  bring 
compliance. 

For  mathematics,  individual  students  are  called  to  the  board 
to  solve  problems.    Other  students  protest  alleged  preferential 
selection.    As  those  students  solve  the  problems  the  rest  of  the 
class  performs  the  same  task  at  the  desks.    Plagiarism  character- 
izes this  exercise.    Students  copy  their  neighbors'  answers, 
others  copy  what's  on  the  board.     Still  others  scream  the  answers 
to  those  having  problems  at  the  board. 

What  time  is  spent  on  social  studies  is  primarily  by  peer 
instruction  where  students  who  have  researched  subjects  present 
them  to  the  class  with  visual  aids.    Discussions  follow  the  pre- 
sentations.    Students  seem  to  invest  a  lot  of  time  into  their 
projects,  often  building  elaborate  models.     In  some  cases  their 
efforts  are  stifled.    Because  of  bad  scheduling  the  teacher  is 
pressured  for  time  so  the  students  are  rushed,  often  having  to 
eliminate  a  large  part  of  their  reports.     Student  interest  wanes 
and  the  noise  level  increases.     One  student,  however,  handles  the 
pressure  well.    When  asked  to  summarize  in  the  middle  of  his 
presentation  he  abandons  his  written  script  that  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  reading  anyway,  and  delivered  his  presentation 
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extemporaneously.    The  student  had  built  an  elaborate  model  of 
a  parachute.    Hts  presentation  captured  the  attention  of  the 
students  and  stimulated  questions  which  he  answered  well.  The 
student  had  introduced  a  refreshing  change:    a  diversion  frpm 
classroom  routines  of  learning  in  intolerable  situations. 
This  was  a  marked  contrast  to  teacher  instruction. 

Students  move  freely  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  The 
teacher  does  not  know  who  is  present  at  any  one  time.    This,  however, 
does  not  deter  her  from  trying  to  proceed  with  what  teaching  goes 
on.    Tardy  arrivals  are  admitted  to  the  class  without  requests  for 
late  slips.    As  she  glances  around  the  room  column  by  column  to 
take  the  roll,  students  assist  her  in  recalling  absent  students. 
The  teacher  does  not  know  i»ll  the  students  in  the  class,  "The 
new  boy,  what^s  your  n^e"*"  she  asks. 

Frequently,  any  t        of  activity  involving  active  student 
participation  is  transf  into  fun  games.    Oral  spelling  becomes 

a  game,  "What  doc.  *P.    .    jx*   t?"  inquires  a  student.  "Palm 
Sunday,"  another  student  ^ux^/S.    The  class  joins  in  the  laughter. 
The  teacher  is  caught  in  the  trap.    She  becomes  an  accessory  in 
this  conspiracy,  "No,  it's  not  that,"  she  replies.    "Post  script," 
someone  bellowed.     Spelling  is  terminated  after  15  minutes.  The 
typical  pattern  of  answer-disagreement-teacher  explanation  charac- 
terizes class  discussion. 

More  time  is  spent  on  mathematics  than  an>  other  subject.  The 
teacher's  competence  in  this  subject  is  demonstrated  in  the  five 
sets  of  self-assigned  workbooks  kept  in  the  classroom.  Mathematics 
is  squeezed  in  with  other  rubjects.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  mathematics  assignment  on  the  back  of  a  spelling  ditto  sheet. 
The  usual  style  of  instruction  by  disruption  characterizes  the  math 
lesson.    However,  this  is  the  only  subject  that  persists  in  spite 
of  the  disruptions  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  change  the  lesson. 

In  addition  to  spelling  a  minimum  amount  of  time  is  spent  on 
reading.     In  this  subject  the  skillbook  is  frequently  used  at  the 
expense  of  reading  a  story  followed  by  student  progress  diagnosis. 
Keeping    the  studen'  ^3  on  task  is  typical  of  the  teacher's  abrupt  and 
arbitrary  strategy  to  gain  compliance.    Student  interruptions 
during  a  language  discussion  triggered  the.  following  abrupt  change, 
"Write  on  the  best  thing  that  happened  today  and  write  what  you 
learned  yesterday  and  today."    Students  are  frequently  assigned 
work  and  instructed  not  to  disturb  the  teacher  but  to  refer  to  the 
visual  aids  displayed  on  the  classroom  wall.     She  begs  their 
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cooperation  and  explains  that  she  needs  the  time  to  correct  their 
papers.     As  soon  as  she  sits  at  her  desk  students  surround  her  with 
many  questions  about  the  assignment.    Many  times  there  are  as  many 
as  six  students  at  her  desk  with  questions.     She  frequently  attempts 
to  give  quick  answers  but  dissatisfied  students  insist  on  clarity, 
often  pointing  out  inconsistencies  in  her  instructions  and  explana- 
tions.    The  teacher  generally  concedes.     She  is  often  compelled  to 
renege  on  her  initial  decision  to  sit  and  work  at  her  desk.  She 
would  rise  from  her  desk  saying,  '*Well,  if  I  can  help  one,  I  can 
help  all,"  and  she  goes  to  the  chalkboard  to  explain. 

Despite  her  efforts  to  keep  students  involved  with  assigned 
tasks,  the  students  often  finish  before  the  allotted  time.  This 
free  time  is  unstructured  and  unsupervised  and  the  time  is  passed 
aimlessly  waiting  for  the  lunch  bell.     Students  protest  alleged 
preferential  treatment-  by  answering  questions  addressed  to  other 
students.     A  verbal  confrontation  ensues.     The  teacher  proceeds 
to  give  reasons  for    her  selection.     "I  asked  (Ronald).    He  is  the 
one  having  trouble."    "I  am  having  trouble,  too!"  a  student  yells. 
"That's  all  right,  I  asked  (Ronald),"  the  teacher  rebuffed.  The 
student  who  is  the  subject  of  this  confrontation  shakes  his  head  in 
disgust.     Every  time  he  attempts  to  answer  someone  interrupts.  The 
typical  style  of  switching  lessons  follows,  and  the  student  never  get 
a  chance  to  answer.     This  is  a  common  occurrence  in  this  classroom. 
The  teacher's  mistakes,  like  simply  not  dotting  the  "i"  in  a  word, 
are  a  constant  source  of  harassment.    The  students  insist  on  cor- 
rection.    The  teacher  complies  with  disgust. 

The  school  rules  pertaining  to  discipline  are  not  posted  and 
the  Socratic  Method  is  not  followed.    Names  are  written  on  the 
board  when  the  teacher's  frustration  level  reaches  unbearable  pro- 
portions.    In  this  state  of  crisis,  names  are  arbitrarily  written  on 
the  board,   the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike.     This  triggers  further 
resentment  from  the  students  and  a  verbal  confrontation  ensues  once 
more.     Students  intervene  on  behalf  of  their  peers  in  protesting  the 
teacher's  judgment.     The  problem  escalates  even  further  when  a 
student  is  sent  to  the  Principal's  office,  for,  invariably,  the  real 
disruptors  are  spared.     Random  selection  of  discipline' cases  some- 
times extends  to  students  who  are  performing  designated  tasks,  when 
disruption  is  at  its  peak  and  the  teacher's  tolerance  level  is  on 
the  decline.     Students  assigned  to  collect  class  papers  are  scolded 
for  standing  while  performing  their  task.    When  the  teacher  is 
reminded  of  their  jobs,  she  is  quick  to  apologize.    When  disruptions 
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reach  intolerable  proportions  and  the  teacher ' s  efforts  to  control 
escalation  deteriorates,  other  students  intervene  and  demand  con- 
formity from  their  peers.    Names  written  on  the  board  for  detention 
carry  no  weight,  as  the  teacher  never  follows  through  on  her  threats 
to  detain  the  students.    Many  tell  that  they  are  not  staying  anyway. 
The  names  remain  on  the  board,  however,  until  the  next  day.    Part  of 
the  routine  morning    exercises  is  to  T.emind  these  students  of  their 
misconduct  during  the  previous  day.    As  the  teacher  goes  tJj^^oug|j 
this  morning  ritual,  some  students  are  also  commended  for  "good 
conduct.     Chewing  gum  is  permitted  in  this  classroom.     It  is  often 
an  item  of  reward  for  students  doing  "good"  work.     The  unstated  rule 
for  eating  is,  "one  should  not  eat  unless  you  have  one  for  every 
student  in  the  class  and  two  for  the  teacher."    The  rule  is  not 
followed. 

The  students  and  the  teacher  form  an  alliance  against  outsiders. 
When  the  Principal  walked  into  the  classroom  unannounced,  he  was 
obviously  annoyed  to  find  the  students  chewing  gum.     He  reminded 
the  teacher  that  this  was  the  only  classroom  where  this  was  permit- 
ted.   When  asked  for  an  explanation,  the  teacher  told  him  that 
she  had  rewarded  the  students  for  doing  their  work  well.  She 
immediately  sought  the  support  of  her  class.     "Right,  boys  and 
girls?"  she  asked.     They  replied,  "Yes,  Ma'am."    This  form  of 
deference  and  respect  is  normally  non-existent  in  this  classroom. 

When  control  of  discipliae  is  abdicated  to  the  Principal  from 
the  loose  classroom,  recidivism  persists  due  to  the  lack  of  consis- 
tency between  the  teacher's  discipline  style  and  that  of  the 
Principal.    The  student  returns  from  the -highly  structured  environ- 
ment of  the  Principal's  office  to  a  loose  classroom  environment 
that  generates  deviance.     If  a  teacher  cannot  control  the  classroom, 
no  one  else  can..    In  such  situations,  referral  is  nothing  more  than 
a  technique  used  to  get  temporary  compliance  and  serves  to  further 
undermine  the  teacher's  authority  among  the  students,  and  in  the 
Principal's  estimation  as  well.     The  teacher  finds  a  new  survival 
strategy,  that  is,  not  to  disclose  the  classroom  problems  but  to 
struggle  to  teach  in  spite  of  them.     The  Principal  is  aware  of  these 
tendencies  and  trends  and  understands  their  dysf unctionality .  He 
plans  to  persuade  this  teacher  to  transfer  from  School  A  next  year. 
Only  two  teachers  fall  in  the  loose  category,  and  they  are  both  new 
at  School  A.    Only  the  fifth  grade  teacher  seems  to  be  a  lost  cause 
to  the  Principal.    With  the  exception  of  one  second  grade  teacher  and 
one  fourth  grade  teacher,  those  who  have  the  longest  tenure  at  the 
school  tend  to  have  flexible  styles  of  management. 
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Figure  8^ 
Longevity  of  Teachers 
Kindergarten  -  Fifth  Grade 
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Special  Education  Classroom  Routines 

The  Principal  of  School  A  has  the  following  unstated  school 
goals  for  Special  Education:     (1)  to  deemphasize  Special  Education 
and  reduce  or  eliminate  students*  presence  there;  and  (2)  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  students  already  in  the  program  to  mains treaming. 
While  the  system  goals  for  the  regular  teachers  also  apply  to 
Special  Education  teachers  additional  goals  related  to  Special 
Education  were  added:     (1)  to  mainstream  Special  Education  students; 
(2)  to  have  greater  cooperation  from  classroom  teachers  in  main- 
streaming;   (3)  to  optimize  achievement  by  teaching  on  an  individual 
basis  as  much  as  possible;  and  (4)  to  strictly  enforce  school  and 
classroom  discipline  rules. 

The  majority  of  students  in  the  Special  Education  program 
at  School  A  came  from  various  locations  throughout  the  school 
district.  Only  about  four  students  from  School  A  have  been  placed 
in  Special  Education  during  the  Principalis  tenure.    According  to 
state  guidelines  if  a  student *s  IQ  is  below  80,  he/she  is  eligible 
for  Special  Education.     The  Principal  strongly  feels  that  the  IQ 
is  not  a  good  indicator  of  intelligence.     He  says,  "I  have  seen 
kids  with  60  IQ»s  making  straight  A*s."    The  Principal  believes 
that  a  test  that  is  based  on  a  "dominant  white  culture"  is  hardly 
applicable  to  blacks  whose  experiences  are  very  different.  The 
low  referral  rate  of  students  to  Special  Education  from  School  A 
supports  the  Principalis  contentions  and  the  desire  to  deemphasize 
Special  Education  as  a  viable  option  for  students  of  the  School  A 
community.    The  Principal  says,  "There  is  something  grossly  wrong 
with  the  evaluative  process  of  the  potentiality  of  kids.    We  cannot 
relegate  kids  to  a  specific  program  on  inaccurate  psychological 
evaluation.     It  is  not  a  very  good  predictor  of  what  black  kids  can 
achieve  or  not  achieve.     Consequently,  we  deemphasize  Special 
Education."    He  goes  on  to  say,  "The  way  we  do  it  at  School  A.  .  . 
is  that  we  go  on  the  assumption  that  we  have  no  Special  Education 
students.    We  have  kids  with  learning  problems  and  the  IQ  in  this 
building  does  not  therefore  become  the  criterion  for  placement." 

Special  Education  programs  have  their  own  administrative 
structure,  and  school  buildings  merely  serve  to  house  these  programs. 
At  School  A,  however.  Special  Education  is  not  sealed  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  school,  but  is  treated  like  any  other  component  in  the 
school.     The  general  school  goals  and  the  specific  goals  delineated 
by  the  Principal  for  mainstream  classrooms  apply  to  these  classrooms 
also.     The  Students  are  mains treamed  in  special  subjects  and  parti- 
cipate equally  in  all  school  activities.   One  Learning  Disability 
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teacher,  who  W9rked  in  a  school  where  Special  Education  was  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  school,  spoke    of  the  difference  at  School  A: 
"I  find  that  we  are  included  in  every  program  and  that  we  are 
considered  part  of  the  school."    In  one  EMR  classroom,  however, 
voluntary  isolation  prevailed  because  the  teacher  did  not  believe 
that  mainstream  teachers  were  equipped  to  handl'e"^  Special  "Education 
students . 

Both  Learning  Disability  classroom  teachers  are  new  to 
School  A,  and  accept  intelligence  tests  as  a  good  indicator  of 
achievement.     The  primary  level  EMR  teacher  says ,  ''it  is  a  good 
criterion  for  placement."    The  intermediate  level  teacher  says, 
"The  placements  have  been  sufficient,"  and  found  that  his  ex- 
perience with  the  students  tend  to  validate  the  psychological 
tests.    What  is  most  important  to  this  teacher  is  that  the  send- 
ing teacher  has  some  input  in  the  selection  process.     He  feels 
that  these  teachers  are  in  the  position  to  accurately  assess 
the  students  and  to  make  recommendations  for  placement  in  Special 
Education,  based  on  "low  reading"  and  "low  academic  function." 
On  the  contrary,  both  EMR  teachers  express  deep  concerns  about 
the  teachers*  motives  for  placement.     Both  believe  that  there  is 
a  propensity  for  the  regular  classroom  teachers  to  allow  the 
teaching  situation  to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  their 
failure  is  reflected  in  the  Special  Education  student.    In  essence, 
the  students  do  not  fail,  the  teachers  do.     One  EMR  teacher  says, 
"Sometimes  we  are  a  dumping  ground.     Often  teachers  just  don*t 
believe  in  the  student.     They  don*t  believe  in  the  kids  and  want 
them  out.     Often  the  bottom  line  reflects  what  classroom  boredom 
produced  and  that  is  used  against  the  kids  to  get  them  in  EMR." 
The  other  EMR  teacher  says,  "I  really  don't  believe  that  all  of 
the  children  that  are  placed  in  my  class  are  EMR  children.  I 
think  some  of  them  just  mainly  have  a  behavioral  problem.  The 
teachers  don' t  make  any  adjustments    to  meet  the  child*s  needs 
while  he  is  in  a  regular  classroom.     They* 11  just  put  the  child 
in  the  back  of  the  room  and  say  this  child  has  a  problem.   .   .  If 
a  child  is  not  average  or  above  they  just   don*  t  spend  the  necessary 
time  with  the  child.     I  would  say  that  half  my  children  in  here 
could  function  in  a  regular  classroom."    The  Black  teacher  sup- 
ports the  Principal's  contention  that  I.Q.  tests  are  culturally 
biased. 

Both  teachers  feel  that  the  Centre  City  Public  School 
policy  regarding  Special  Education  is  in  gross  need  of  improvement. 
"We  need  building  consultations  to  detect  rising  EMR  early  before 
the  problems  of  these  kids  worsen  and  become  aggravated.  Schools 
are  not  equipped  to  do  this." 
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Figure  2 

Longevity  of  Special  Education  Teachers 
(in  years) 
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There  is  very  little  interaction  among  Special  Education 
teachers.     They  all  tend  to  work  separately  and  independent  of 
each  other. 

i  '  •  " 

Special  Subjects  I 

Specific  process  goals  are  outlined  for  individual  special 
subject  teachers  by  the  Principal  as  a  means  of  attaining  the 
product  goals.     The  unstated  goals  reflected  by  the  teachers' 
behavior  tend  to  support  the  Principal's  system  goals  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  flexible  to  high  ranging  classrooms  than  the  loose 
classrooms.    The  gym  teacher's  style  of  "management  clearly  supports 
the  specific  goals  set  by  the  Principal:     to  develop  competitive 
cooperation  among  students  and  to  minimize  the  win-lose  sjmdrome. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  goals  are  accomplished 
or  not  but  the  process  by  which  goal  attainment  is  strived  for 
is  overtly  perceived  (accurately  or  inaccurately)  as  an  effective 
means  of  reaching  the  goals. 

The  librarians^  practices  demonstrate  support  for  the 
Principal's  goals*    There  is,  however,  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  process  of  goal  attainment  and  the  Principal's  goals  in 
those  classes  which  comply  more  readily  with  the  library  class- 
room rules.    These  students  receive  higher  quality  instruction 
while  deviant  classes  are  given  less  challenging  tasks.  The 
priority  for  the  latter  seems  to  be  discipline  rather  than  instruc- 
tion.   Similar  behavior  patterns  are  characteristic  of  the  art 
teacher,  also. 

Th'i  vocal  music  .teacher  supports  the  Principal's  goals  for  rousic 
but  the  process  by  which  these  goals  are  met  tend  to  fall  short 
of  goal  attainment.     Students  do  not  see  the  significance  of 
music  and  are  not  motivated  to  learn  the  same.     The  teacher 
often  resorts  to  singing,  which  is  precisely  what  the  Principal 
discourages.     The  music  teacher  strongly  believes  that  the 
abbreviated  time  slot  which  is  allocated  for  music  by  the  Board  of 
Education  does  not  permit  students  to  acquire  a  satisfactory  level 
of  competency  in  mislc.    He  believes  that  this  lack  of  adequate 
time  reduces  his  role  to  a  "babysitter"  rather  than  being  a 
teacher.     The  teacher  said  that  the  Board  of  Education  is  not 
interested  in  music*     The  music  supervisor  neglects  the  program. 
Moreover,  the  teacher  believes  the  music  book  required  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  instruction  is  inadequate  and  he  has  substituted 
a  self -compiled  song  book. 
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Practices  in  the  Reading  Achievement  Center  demonstrate  a  clear 
lack  of  support  for  the  Principal's  goals*     To  reiterate  the  specific 
goal  for  this  room,  the  Principal  states  that  remedial  reading  must 
reflect  the  needs  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  students.     The  RAC 
tends  to  function  in  isolation  from  the  regular  classrooms.  There 
seems  to  be  no  relationship  between  what  is  taught  in  the  classroom 
and  the  type  of  instruction  students  receive  in  RAC.     Some  classroom 
teachers  do  not  bother  to  send  enrolled  students  to  the  Center.  In 
the  MAC,  there  Is  some  reinforcement  but,  again,  interaction  with 
the  regular  classrooms  is  minimal. 

Rules  of  conduct  differ  across  classrooms.    Where  teachers  have 
less  contact  with  students,  perferential  treatment  prevails.  Those 
classes  that  conform  to  these  room  rules  receive  better  quality  in- 
struction.    Important  too  are  the  routines  utilized  for  corridors, 
school  grounds  lunchrooms  and  teachers'  rooms.     Several  unstated  goals 
have  been  recognized  for  these  areas.    For  the  corridors,  it  is  to 
maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  traffic.     For  the  school  grounds  there  are 
two:     (1)  to  provide  a  less  restricted  environment  for  students;  and 
(2)  to  facilitate  principal-student  interaction  on  a  more  personal 
and  individual  level.     The  unstated  goals  for  the  lunchrooms  are: 
(1)  to  provide  a  less  restricted  environment  for  lunch  while  main- 
taining order;   (2)  to  optimize  the  Principal's  interaction  with  larger 
groups  of  students;  and  (3)  to  engage  in  Principal-student  "rap" 
sessions.     For  the  teacher's  room  there  are  also  two:   (1)  to  provide 
space  away  from  the  classroom  for  eating  and  preparing  materials  for 
class;  and  (2)  to  generate  peer  interaction. 

The  Corridor  Routine 

All  classes  have  five  minute  bathroom  breaks  at  10:00  a.m.  and 
at  1:15  p.m.,  and  the  students  are  escorted  by  the  teacher.    At  this 
time  several  classes  can  be  seen  lined  up  outside  the  bathrooms , and 
water  fountains  as  each  class  awaits  for  a  turn  to  use  the  facilities. 
Classes  remain  separate.     Inter-class  interaction  is  absent  while 
class  intra-action  is  at  a  minimum.    Occasionally,  teachers  may  inter- 
act brief  ly..     Students  are  then  escorted  back  to  their  classrooms. 
Within  five  minutes  the  halls  are  empty.     Students  are  also  escorted  • 
to  and  from  special  subject  classes  by  the  classroom  teachers.  Ex- 
cept for  the  loosely  structured  classrooms  where  students  are  per- 
mitted to  use  the  bathroom  before  or  after ' designated  times,  there  is 
no  other  traffic  in  the  halls.     Students  referred  to  the  Principal's 
office  are  escorted  by  other  students.     On  rare  occasions  a  messenger 
might  be  dispatched. 

The  only  individual  who  will  be  most  often  seen  ia  the  Principal 
making  his  routine  and  impromptu  rounds  to  the  classrooms.     He  is 
seen  everywhere  in  the  building.    He  sometimes  sends  students  to 
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the  discipline  table  strategically  placed  outside  the  Principal's 
office  and  immediately  across  from  the  teacher's  room.    Students  who 
have  not  completed  their  classroom  assignments  within  the  allotted  time 
are  put  here  to  work  while  the  rest  of  the  class  is  at  gym,  art,  lib- 
rary or  music.    Since  the  number  of  gjmi  periods  exceeds  the  others 
such  students  are  frequently  denied  gym.    Students  referred  to  the 
Principal's  office  for  inappropriate  behavior  are  often  sent  to  the 
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Longevity  of  Special  Subject  Teachers 
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table  to  reconsider  their  bcihavior  and  reach  a  solution.    These  stud- 
ents often  sever  themselves  from  those  doing  classroom  work.  The 
Principal  lectures  the  students  doing  classroom  work,  a  form  of 
disapproval  of  their  presence  there.    They  are  usually  repeaters. 

Routines  On  the  School  Grounds 

The  Principal  feels  that  his  most  threatening  responsiblity  is 
the  student's  safety  and  he  is  committed  to  ensuring  the  safety  of 
all  of  the  students.    The  Principal  takes  the  students  outside  for 
recess  during  their  lunch  break  as  a  reward  for  good  performance. 
The  students  thoroughly  enjoy  this  treat.    He  never  fails  to  caution 
them  about  running  and  other  risks  of  hurting  themselves.     Small  groupi 
play  while  others  discuss  their  problems  freely  with  the  Principal 
about  situations  occurring  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

The  Principalis  outside  every  day  at  dismissal.    He  knows  every 
student  by  name.    He  stands  by  the  door,  greets  departing  students 
and  listens  to  what  many  of  them  have  to  say.     At  this  time  his 
tolerance  level  is  higher  for  anything:  chatter,  idle  comment,  teach- 
er praises,  good  papers,  basketball  scores,  track  meetings.  Students 
talk  freely  with  the  Principal  as  he  ensures  their  safe  departure. 

Teachers  are  given  permission  by  the  Principal  to  take  their 
classes  outsid*.  for  recess  when  weather  conditions  are  favorable. 
This  is  usually  done  in  the  late  spring  during  the  last  class  period. 
Teachers  from  the  restricted  classrooms  are  the  ones  most  in  favor 
of  a  recess  and,  usually,  initiate  asking  the  Principal.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  completed  their  work  and  since 
it's  almost  the  end  of  the  school  year  they  welcome  a  chance  to  relax 
from  the :intensity  of  their  classrooms.    They  actively  participate  with 
students  in  the  games  and  the  strict  adult-child  relationship  that 
characterizes  the  classroom  environment  is  virtually  absent.  The 
playground  is  small  and  each  class  stays  within  a  defined  space. 
There  is  no  class  interaction  and  the  teachers  actively  participate 
in  games  with  their  students.     If  a  ball  goes  into  the  street,  the 
teacher  makes  sure  that  it  is  safe  before  a  student  crosses  the 
street  to  retrieve  it. 

Friday,  May  15th,  was  "School  A  Day".    One  part  of  the  activities 
scheduled  was  a  balloon  release  from  the  school.    The  entire  school 
students,  principal,  faculty  and  staff  -  dressed  in  the  school  colors 
of  blue  and  white  assembled  on  the  playground.     They  released 
hundreds  of  colorful  balloons  into  the  air.     A  note  was  attached  to 
each  one  bearing  the  name  of  the  school,  the  address  ;:he  name  of  the 
student  and  a  request  for  the  finder  to  contact  the  school.  Even 
though  classes  were  scheduled  as  usual,  it  was  a  day  of  fun  and 
excitement  for  all. 
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The  Lunchroom  Routines 


The  lunch  aides  supervise  the  students  and  have  the  authority 
to  refer  students  to  the  Principal  for  misconduct.    They  threaten 
to  write  names  on  the  board  but  rarely  follow  through  on  this. 
Sometimes  teachers  are  informed  of  students'  misconduct. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  student  interaction.    One  class  is 
put  on  restriction  by  the  Principal.    They  are  restricted  from 
talking  because  they  have  not  done  their  homework.    They  did  not 
adhere  to  this  punishment >  however,  but  when  the  Principal  checked 
in  on  them  they  said  that  they  were  not  talking.    The  Principal 
visits  the  lunchroom  frequently  and  rings  his  portable  bell  to 
signal  his  presence.    When  there  are  no  complaints  he  sometimes 
permits  the  students  to  go  outside  to  play.    Midway  through  the 
lunch  period  he  would  ring  his  bell  and  students  would  leave.  He 
frequently  lectures  students  about  miscounduct.    One  student  was 
supposed  to  bring  the  principal  a  lollipop  because  he  had  taken 
one  away  from  someone  else.    When  the  student  told  him  he  had 
forgotten,  he  was  sent  to  the  office. 

Lectures  often  take  place  in  the  auditorium,  where  all  the 
students  having  lunch  are  summoned  to  appear.     At  one  such 
gathering  the  Principal  cautioned  students  about  their  behavior. 
He  told  them  that  he  had  been  giving  them  a  break  since  it  was 
almost  the  end  of  the  school  year  but  he  was  now  going  to  "tighten 
up."    He  told  them  he  was  going  to  pick  up  the  Metropolitan  Achieve 
ment  Tests,  and  if  they  were  not  satisfactory  to  him,    they  would 
not  be  promoted.    If  their  behavior  was  not  "good"  they  would  not 
be  promoted  either.    The  Principal  was  very  serious  as  he  spoke. 
He  ordered  five  male  students  to  come  forward.    As  they  approached 
him  he  pushed  each  one  aside.    He  then  told  the  other  students 
that  the  five  students  had  a  "jungle  personality."    They  laughed. 
The  Principal  pulled  one  of  the  five  students  forward  and  told 
the  assembled  students  that  as  of  that  day  he  was  suspended.  The 
five  students  seemed  terrified  as  they  stood  with  their  heads 
down.    The  Principal  pointed  to  the  other  four  students  and  said 
they  might  be  suspended,  too.    He  then  called  another  male 
student  forward.    The  Principal  told  the  assembled  students  that 
this  student  came  down  to  his  office  with  his  face  "all  puffed  up 
and  crying.  drew  a  chorus  of  laughter  from  all  but  the  six 

accused  students.    The  Principal  laughed,  too.    He  asked  the 
assembled  students  to  guess  why  the  accused  student  was  upset. 
They  did  so  unsuccessfully.    The  accused  student  stood  there  with 
a  half  smile  on  his  face  looking  very  embarrassed.    The  Principal 
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told  tho  otudonts  that  tho  boy  was  upsot  bocauoQ  tho  toachor  wrote 
hio  name  on  the  board.    This  brought  a  roar  of  laughter  from  tho 
QtudontB.    By  thi&  time  the  Principal's  tone  had  softened  a  bit. 
He  told  thcra  that  many  of    them  would  be  getting  ready  to  go  to 
Junior  high  school  and  they  have  to  start  acting  more  mature  be- 
cause they  are  not  going  to  have  him  to  come  crying  to.    He  then 
announced  the  names  of  a  couple  of  male  students »  telling  them  he 
was  surprised  that  he  had  not  seen  them  for  a  while  and  inquired 
what  had  happened.    By  this  time  teachers  were  here  to  get  their 
students.    The  Principal  directed  the  question  to  one  of  the 
teachers.    She  told  him  that  the  student  in  her  class  was  trying 
very  hard  to  stay  away  from  the  office.    It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
Principal  to  usa  up  part  of  the  class  time  with  these  proceedings. 
Sometimes  teachars  take  a  seat. 

On  another  day  the  Principal  warned  two  girls  about  threatening 
each  other  and  cautioned  two  boys  about  misconduct  outside  the 
school: 

I've  been  hearing  all  kinds  of  things  about  you  in 
this  community.  .  .  What's  wrong  with  you?    Now  this 
is  going  to  stop.    The  fourth  leading  cause  of  death 
among  Black  people  between  19  and  25  is  killing  one 
another.    Do  you  know  what  that  means?    This  is  how 
it  starts;  threats »  throwing  bricks,  hurting  one 
another.  .   .  .  and  I  ain't  dealing  with  this  no  more. 

The  teachers  sat  on  benches  or  stood  waiting  for  thier  classes. 
The  Principal  took  one  of  the  boys  and  sternly  warned,  "Now  look, 
you  have  to  stop  terrorizing  the  community.    Come  with  me!'' 


Routines  in  the  Teachers'  Room 

The  teachers'  room  is  located  directly  across  the  hall  from 
the  Principal's  office  and  is  used  for  eating,  preparing  materials 
for  class  during  prep  periods  and  for  faculty  meetings.    It  is 
furnished  with  several  tables  pushed  together  to  form  three  long 
tables,  a  coke  and  pepsi  machine,  a  coffee  maker,  refrigerator, 
stove,  sink  and  kitchen  cabinets.    There  are  also  two  mimeograph 
machines  and  paper  cutter.    There  are  three  coat  racks.  Three 
walls  of  the  room  are  painted  yellow,  the  other  is  painted  blue 
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and  the  room  is  equipped  with  florescent  lighting.    Tall  cabinets 
with  learning  games  on  top  line  two  valla  and  a  bulletin  board 
is  attached  to  another  wall.    There  is  a  file  cabinet  next  to  the 
hall  entrance,  a  fire  extinguisher  and  another  bulletin  board 
with  public  and  community  notices,  cartoons,  etc.    There  are  also 
three  coatracks  in  the  room.    Above  the  coffee  maker  rules  of  Join- 
ing the  coffee  club  arc  posted,    A  designated  teacher  is  to  be  con- 
tacted if  anyone  has  problems  with  the  rules. 

The  teachers  have  three  designated  lunch  periods.    The  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  teachers  have  lunch  from  11:15  a.m.  until  11:A5 
a.m.    The  second  grade  teachers,  one  fourth  grade  teacher  and  one 
special  education  teacher  have  lunch  from  11;A5  a,m.  until  12:15 
a.m.  and  the  first  grade  teachers,  second  grade  teacher  and  the 
special  education  teachers  have  lunch  from  12:15  p.m.  until  12;A5 
p.m.    The  teachers  bring  their  own  lunches. 

The  kindergarten  teacher  and  a  special  education  teacher 
voluntarily  remain  in  their  respective  classrooms  for  lunch  and 
have  little  informal  contact  with  other  teachers  during  the  course 
of  the  day.    The  gym  teacher  does  not  have  lunch  in  the  lunchroom 
either.    The  educational  assistants  may  occasionally  have  lunch 
with  the  teachers  but  do  not  interact  freely  with  them.  The 
school  clerk  easily  integrates  with  the  te**chers.    The  Principal 
eats  lunch  alone  (when  he  eats)    after  all  three  lunch  periods  are 
over. 

The  teachers  interact  formally  and  usually  discuss  school 
related  matters.    There  is  very  little  contact  with  other  teachers 
except  at  this  time,  and  it  is  really  not  an  occasion  for  socializ- 
ing.   As  one  teacher  puts  it,  "I  am  not  looking  for  a  big  social 
atmosphere.  .  .  We  are  all  very  compatible  and  friendly  but  there 
aren't  really  close  friends  on  the  staff  here." 

Students  are  usually  the  jopic  of  discussion.    Other  teachers 
give  feedback  since  most  teachers  have  been  at  the  school  for 
some  tine  and  may  have  had  the  students  at  some  time  or  another. 
In  general,  the  teachers  seem  supportive  of  each  other. 

Teachers,  however,  do  not  seem  to  share  what  they  themselves 
do  in  the  classroom.    When  the  teacher  in  the  most  loosely 
structured  core  classroom  was  absent  and  her  students  were  divided 
between  the  other  two  flexible  classrooms,  the  receiving  teachers 
talked  about  how  surprised  they  were  to  find  that  the  students 
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wore  ao  far  behind.    Thoy  also  talked  about  how  well  behaved  they 
were  In  their  claosroome.    One  special  subject  teacher  made  the 
following  comment,  '^You  are  lucky.    After  msibehavlng  all  week, 
there  should  bo  one  day  when  they  are  good."  Despite  the  differences 
in  the  student's  conduct  in  these  two  classrooms,  the  responsibility 
for  their  misconduct  remained  ambivalent.     "I  don't  understand  how 
so  many  kids  with  so  many  problems  could  be  in  one  classroom, 
said  one  teacher.    The  teachers  discuss  the  big  gap  between  Level 
10  and  Level  11  in  the  Gin  360  reading  scries.    There  is  general 
consensus  among  teachers  about  this  discrepancy. 

The  union  representative  is  the  most  outspoken  and  most  inter- 
active of  the  teachers.    She  usually  leads  the  discussions  and 
takes  the  lead  in  expressing  her  opinion.    During  the  desegregation 
issue  she  kept  the  teachers  informed  of  their  rights  and  reassured 
those  who  hod  special  concerns  about  being  "bumped"  by  the  educa- 
tional system  that  it  could  not  happen.    When  the  study  team  first 
visited  School  A  she  made  us  feel  very  comfortable.    She  showed 
us  around,  made  us  a  cup  of  coffee,  sat  with  us  at  lunch,  intro- 
duced us  to  the  faculty  and  so  on.    She  was  very  informative.  She 
also  sent  us  additionol  informotion  that  she  felt  was  important 
but  could  not  recall  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 

All  principals  were  asked  specifically  about  their  relation- 
chip  with  the  union  representative  in  their  building.  Thft 
Principal  at  School  A  had  this  to  say,  "I  think  she  is  a  hard  work- 
ing teacher.  I  think  she  is  really  dedicated." 

Teachers  go  to  the  teachers*  room  during  their  prep  periods  to 
mimeograph  materials  for  their  classes.    Occasionally,  teachers 
remain  there  for  the  entire  prep  period,  working  on  class  material, 
while  supervising  their  students  at  the  discipline  table.  These 
students  have  failed  to  complete  their  assignments  within  the 
classroom  allotted  time,  so  while  the  rest  of  the  class  is  at 
gym,  art,  music  or  library,  they  have  to  sit  there  and  finish  their 
work. 
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Routines,  Scenarios  and  Processes  at  School  A 

Control. of  the  classroom  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  achieve 
ment  of  the  school  goals.    Where  teachers  fail  to  take  charge  of 
the  classroom,  their  effectiveness  as  teachers  is  drastically  re- 
duced; the  authority  of  the  teacher  dwindles  and  powerlessness 
results.    Where  boundaries  ai'e  defined  and  mutually  recognized  by 
teacher  and  student,  this  environment  fosters  growth  and  learning.  . 
The  key  to  control  is  consistency  and  consensus.    Maintaining  order 
is  a  strong  unstated  goal  at  School  A. 

Students  must  recognize  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  When 
the  students  recognize  this  status,  the  shared  consensus  between 
teacher  and  students  is  an  unbalanced  reciprocal  relationship 
where  the  teacher  becomes  the  leader  .    In  the  flexibly  and  highly 
structured  classrooms,  consensus  and  consistency  prevail.  This 
structural  pattern  is  lacking  in  the  loosely  structured  rooms. 
Teachers  at  School  A  adopt  various  strategies  to  attain  the  school 
goals.     Some  are  more  effective  than  others.     In  the  following 
section  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  routines  will  be  discussed. 

Techniques  employed  by  teachers, of  highly  and  flexibly  struc- 
tured classrooms  are  more  functional  and  efficient  than  those  used 
by  the  teachers  of  loosely  structured  classrooms.     Although  the 
techniques  used  are  the  same,  the  loosely  structured  classroom 
teachers  do  not  follow  through  and  seldom  use  the  process  designa- 
ted for  enforcement  of  the  unstated  goals  of  maintaining  order. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  helping  students  reach  their  full  academic 
potential,  the  reinforcement  process  is  severely  monitored  by  the 
Principal  who  demands  to  see  every  child  who  takes  a  unit  or  level 
test  in  reading^  and  mathematics .    However,  for  the  teachers  of 
loosely  structured  classrooms,  the  consequences  of  the  diversions 
from  scheduled  teaching  to  handle  discipline  results  in  a  dispro- 
proportionate  number  of  these  classes  present  at  the  discipline  tabl 
after  school  or  referred  to  parents  by  the  Principal  for  make-up 
and  remedial  work.     See  Tables  3 A  and  35. 

Achievement  and  Structure  in  School  A 

Only  one  of  the  accelerated  classes  is  highly  structured.  In 
all  of  these  classes  90  percent  or  more  of  the ^s 
above  the  norm  in  reading  achievement  on  the  MAT  in  May,  1980. 
Only  the  third  grade  accelerated  class  has  below  90  (80)  percent 
in  mathematics .     Except  for  second  grade  all  the  accelerated  classes 
had  85  or  more  percent  of  the  members  to  complete  the  basal  reader 
for  the  grade  in  June,  1980.'    In  the  accelerated  second  grade  only 
50  percent  did  so. 
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All  of  the  low  achieving  classes  are  flexibly  structured 
except  one  which  is  high  in  structure.     The  highest:  achieving  of 
these  classes  in  percentages  of  students  achieving  at  or  above  the 
national  or  local  norm  in  reading  on  the  MAT  in  May,  1980  was  the 
low  fifth  grade  class  which  was  flexibly  structured  and  had  86 
percent  to  so  achieve.     The  highly  structured  fourth  grade  class 
was  next  with  71  percent. 

The  loosely  structured  average  third  and  fifth  grade^  classes 
were  the  lowest  achieving  of  the  average  classes  with  the  fifth  grade 
class  where  the  structure  was  the  loosest  being  the  lowest.  These 
classes  were  also  the  lowest  achieving  in  mathematics  of  all  the 
classes.     See  Figures  11  and  12. 

Only  the  accelerated  classes  did  well  in  completing  the  grade 
basal  reader  except  the  second  grade  average  class.     All  of  the 
classes  where  60  percent  or  more  of  the  class  completed  the  grade 
basal  reader  were  fle:<ibly  structured.    High  structure  seems  to 
impede  the  completion  of  the  daily  work  schedule,  but  enhances  the 
chances  of  skill  mastery.     See  Figure  13  and  14.  .  ' 

At  School  A  the  preferred  management  style  is  flexible  struc- 
ture.    It  also  seems  to  be  more  associated  with  success  in  achieving 
high  scores  on  the  MAT  and  completing  the  scheduled  basal  reader  for 
the  grade.    New  teachers  seem  to  begin  with  the  loose  structure. 
With  the  Principal's  intervention  and  assistance,  they  then  change 
to  high  structure  and  finally  learn  to  be  flexibly  structured.  Peer 
modeling  accelerates  this  process. 
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Table  34 

Discipline  -  IJastated  Goal  Consensus:    To  Maintain  Order 


Classroom 

Structure       Techniques  \  Consequences  

Partial 

Functionality     Functionality  Dvsfunctlonallty 

High  Routine; 

commands  ^ 
threats  ^ 
(to  call  parents) 

Isolation  X 
(change  In  seating) 

Pro cess: 

1.  Teacher          Principal  x 

2,  Teacher  — -  Parent  x 


Flexible  Routine: 

verbal  harassment 
Isolation 
(detention) 

Scenario: 

threat  &  Isolation 

Process: 

1.  Teacher  i  rent 

2.  Teacher    Pxinclpal 


Loose  Routine: 

excessive  verbal 
harassment 

threats 

(random) 
rewards 

Isolation 
(change  In  seating) 

task  assignment 
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Table  34 

Discipline  -  Unstated  Goal  Consensus:    To  Maintain  Order 
(cont'd.) 


Classrooms 

Structure    Techniques  Consequences  

Partial 

Functionality  Functionality  Dysfunctionality 

liOose  Scenario: 
(cont'd.) 

excessive  verbal 
harassment—-  threats  — - 
rewards  isolation 

Process: 

Teacher          Principal  x 
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Table  35 

Teaching  <-  Goal:    To  Help  Students  Reach  Their  Full  Academic  Potential 


Classrooms 

Structure  Tfechnlg-ues    Consequences  

Partial 

Functionality    Functionality  Dysfxinctlonallty 

High  Reinforcement 

Routines;  x 

rote,  drllly 
contlnutatlons , 
recall,  homework, 
seatvork,  rigid 
unbending  answers 

Monitoring 
Routines;  x 

sxipervlslon  of 
student  exercises, 

circulating y  | 

checking  actual 

student  absorption 

of  the  lesson, 

testing,  maintaining 

an  academic  profile 

sheet  on  each 

student 

gfflclency;  -x 

consistency,  no 
diversions  from 
lesson  plans, 
preparedness 

Scenario ;  x 

reinforcement  — 
monitoring 

Process;  x 

reinforcement  -~ 
monitoring  — 
reinforcement 
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Table  35 

Teaching  ->  Goal:    To  Help    Students- Reach  Their  Full  Academic  Fo&ential 

(cont'd.) 


Classrooms 

Structure  Techniques  Conaequences  

  Partial 

Fiinctionalitv    Functionality  Dysfunctionality 

Flexible  Reinforcement 

Routines !  x 

«  redundances , 

continuations, 
extensions, 
homework,  seatwork, 
positive  encouragements y 
use  of  student-centered 
experiences,  adjustments 
in  lesson  plans  or 
scheduled  subjects  when 
needed y  use  of  different 
teaching*  techniques. 

Monitoring 
Routines;  x 

maintaining 
Individual  student 
profile  sheet, 
circulating  to 
check  actual  absorption 
of  the  lesson,  testing 

Efficieacy;  x 

preparednesa,  reach 
all  students 

Scenario!  x 

monitoring  — - 
reinforcement 

Process: 

monitoring  -~  X 
reinforcement  — 
Tsonitoring 
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Table  35 

Teaching  -  OoaXi    To  Help  SCudencs  Reach  Their  Full  Academic  FoCentlal 

(cont'd.) 


Classrooms 

Structure  Techniques  Success  ^ 

Partial 

Functionality    Functionality  Dysftmctlonallty 

Loose  Relnf Qrcgment 

^latlnear    ^  x 

recall  of  pa5t 
lesson^  deatvork» 
hoiaevork,  many 
rewa^c^s 

Monltorlog 

Routlnea  i  x 

aoxne  circulating  y 
teatlfigt  maintaining 
an  academic  profile 
on  studenta 

Inefficiency i  x 

diversions  from 
Scheduled  teaching 
subjects  to  handle 
discipline  problems 

Scenario  i  x 

reinforcement-— 
inonitorlng* 

Process:  x 

reinforcement — 

monitoring— 

reinforcement 
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Figure  11 

School  A:  ReadlnR  Achlevenent  and  Structure,  June 
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Figure  12 


School  A:  Mathematics  Achievement  and  Structure,  June,  1980 
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Figure  13 

School  A:  Completion  of  the  Basal  Reader  and  Class  Structure,  June,  1980 
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Figure  14 


School  A!  Heading  Actilevesent  and  daas  Stiucture,  June,  DflO 
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Desegregation 

The  Centre  City  School  System  desegregated  some  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  September,  1980.    Although  the  plan  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  State  Human  Relations  Commission,  the  BPE  majority  voted 
to  implement  the  plan  anyway.    The  vote  was  5-4  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
Most  of  the  black  community  opposed  it. 

School  A  is  the  only  study  school  which  was  completely  changed 
as  a  result.     It  became  54  percent  black  and  merged  its  school 
district  with  that  of  another  school,  sending  a  substantial  part 
of  its  predominantly  black  student  body  to  the  other  school. 

The  first  BPE  plan  was  a  pairing  proposal.    So  much 
controversy  was  raised  by  it  that  the  BPE  abandoned  it.  In 
the  School  A  community  tw  outstanding  civic  minded  community 
representatives  were  selected  to  work  on  the  Citizens  Committee 
chosen  by  the  BPE  to  review  the  options  available  for  desegregation 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Board.    Meetings  were  held  in  School 
A  to  discuss  the  pairing  of  School  A  with  another  school  in  the 
vicinity.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  community  support  for  the 
retention  of  School  A  although  the  building  is  old  and  it  was 
scheduled  for  closing  in  three  of  the  four  options  presented  to  the 
Citizens  Committee  by  the  BPE. 

The  black  members  of  the  Citizens  Committee  formed  a  caucus 
attended  by  two  of  the  three  black  school  board  members  and  began 
meeting  to  discuss  the  plan  from  the  black  community's  point  of  view. 
Out  of  this  caucus  grew  the  Equity  Caucus.    The  School  A  Principal 
was  the  only  school  principal  in  this  group  which  presented  a  plan 
to  the  BPE  which  was  more  equitable,  distributed  the  burden  of 
bussing  and  more  effectively  desegregated  the  elementary  schools. 
The  Principal  of  School  A  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Equity  Caucus.    He  spoke  at  several  of  the  community  meetings 
and  made  his  expertise  generally  available  to  the  members  of  the 
Equity  Group. 

Conclusion 

School  A  operates  on  two  very  basic  principles:     (1)  all 
students  can  learn;  and  (2)  the  school  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students.    The  Principal  and  teachers  shared  a  consensus  on  the 
product  goals  delineated  for  this  school,  and  teachers  strive  to 
attain  the  specific  goals  that  shape  the  product.    The  Principal 
views  it  this  way: 
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Teachers,  I  think,  honor  my  requests  and  they  have 
done  a  fairly  decent  job;  they're  flexible  for  the 
most  part.    Not  only  are  they  flexible,  but  a  lot  of 
them  are  very  dedicated •    They  see  the  ultimate  bene- 
fit is  for  the  kids.    That's  no  problem  because  it 
falls  in  line  with  our  philosophy. 

The  Principal  knows  what  he  has  to  do  to  get  his  Job  done.  He 
says,  "I  had  to  monitor  teachers  and  try  to  bring  them  along  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  kids."    The  Principal  believes  the  moni- 
toring system  was  the  primary  contributing  factor  to  high  achieve 
ment.    He  states: 

1  think  primarily  it  was  the  constant  monitoring  and 
re-evaluative  process  that  took  place;  the  constant 
reassessment.    We  monitored  our  kids  and  we  checked 
and  cross-checked;  and  ve  evaluated  and  ve  prescribed 
and,  to  me,  it  was  the  monitoring  system  that  really 
kept  the  achievement  high.    We  knew  where  our  kids 
were;  we  knew  what  the  deficiencies  were  and  we  set 
about  prescribing  things  to  remove  those  deficiencies, 
so  we  had  our  thumb  on  the  pulse  of  educational 
achievement  all  year  long. 

Consistency  and  consensus  are  vital  to  the  operation  of  the 
school.    These  factors  characterized  the  internal  operation  of  th 
school  and  the  Principal's  relationships  with  the  parents  and 
the  community.    These  internal  and  external  support  systems  rein- 
forced the  Principals'  position  in  getting  his  job  done  even  if 
that  meant  deviating  from  Board  of  Education  rules.    The  Board 
tolerated  these  deviations  because  the  Principal  got  hid  job  done 
The  Principal  talked  about  this  internal  support  system: 

Because  of  the  cooperation  of  the  staff,  I  have  a  lot 
of  freedom.    I  have  a  sound  basis  for  movement,  that 
is,  that  the  overall  growth  of  the  kids  should  be  the 
only  criterion  we  should  tackle.    We  do  that  by  being 
flexible,  so  1  have  a  lot  of  freedom  to  bring  in  new 
innovative  programs,  change  the  curriculum,  decide 
what  is  to  be  concentrated  on  and  what  is  not  .  .  . 
what  are  the  areas  of  greatest  needs,  prioritize  those 
needs  and  try  to  implement  them. 
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The  Principalis  authority  is  vested  in  the  office,  but  his  power 
came  from  the  community.  The  Principal  said  the  following  about 
this  "external"  support  system: 

...  if  you  have  community  control,  if  your  parents 
are  supportive  of  whatever  you  are  doing,  then  this 
adds  strength  to  your  position  and  ultimately  gives 
you  the  freedom  to  do  what  you  want. 

The  Principal  said  that  one  of  his  most  frustrating  experiences 
was  that  the  Board  of  Education  did  not  understand  the  priorities 
of  School  A.    He  is  charged  with  the  commitment  to  attain  the 
goals  his  way  because  the  process  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  inhibits  goal  achievement  at  School  A.     The  alternative 
processes  adopted  by  School  A  were  just  another  way  of  attaining 
high  achievement  within  the  specific  context  of  the  School  A 
community.     In  order  to  be  effective,  the  Principal  must  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  students.    He  perceives  his  responsibility  as 
follows: 

I  think  it  is  very  easy  to  acquiesce  under  very 
bureaucratic  pressure  to  maintain  some  degree  of 
conformity.    However,  I  think  it's  more  critical  for  the 
education  of  Black  kids  that  one  has  to  move  beyond 
the  constricted  barriers  o.f  the  role  as  defined  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  to  take  stands  on  those 
things  that  are  unjust,  though  they  have  been 
propogated  by  the  Board.    You  just  have  to  do  that. 
So  that^s  what  I  mean  about  roles  forming  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  community.     The  principal's  role ' is  general- 
ly defined  by  th«  Board  but  his  specific  role  is  de- 
fined by  the  needs  of  his  kids  in  his  community,  and, 
if  it  happens  to  be  a  Black  community,  then  you  see 
how  your  roles  are  defined.    They  are  not  always  in 
concert  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

So  the  School  A  Principal  conceives  of  himself  as  a  renegade  so  to 
speak  forced  into  noncompliance  for  goal  attainment. 

The  School  A  Principal  is  loosely  coupled  with  central  office 
and  tightly  coupled  with  his  teachers  and  his  community.     While  * 
his  teachers  are  divided  in  their  management  styles  and  attitudes, 
there  is  consensus  among  them  around  achievement;  and  discipline 
as  high  priority  goals.    However,  Teachers  who  maintain  loosely 
structured  classrooms  are  discouraged.    Yet,  most  teachers  share 
the  Principal's  high  expectations  of  the  students,  his  child  advocacy 
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philosophy  and  are  loyal  to  him  in  return  for  his  support  in 
student  discipline  and  parent  complaint  negotiations  even  though 
they  do  not  fully  cooperate  with  him  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Socratic  Method  of  Discipline •    The  Principal's  support  in  the 
community  is  supreme •     They    trust  him  Implicitly  and  have  full 
faith  in  his  integrity  and  honesty • 

The  School  A  Principal's  hierarchical  independence  and 
connnunity  support  permit  him  to  deviate  from  BPE  policies  when  he 
feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  achieve  School  A  goals.     Some  of  these 
deviations  are:     (1)  the  invitation  to  parents  to  monitor  teacher 
behavior;   (2)  the  encouragement  of  students  to  make  complaints 
about  teachers  and  each  other;   (3)  the  provision  of  leadership  to 
connnunity  groups  dissenting  against  school  policies  perceived  as  un- 
fair or  unjust;   (4)   the  execution  of  a  veto  over  teacher  decisions 
in  matters  of  student  progress,  performance  and  assignment;  (5) 
the  extension  of  the  students'  time  in  school  past  dismissal  for 
for  re-teaching,  reinforcement  and  remediation;   (6)   the  denial 
of  student  participation  in  special  subject  classes  as  a  penalty 
for  incomplete  homework,  schoolwork  or  unsuccessful  testing; 
(7)  the  ordering  of  teachers  to  refer  discipline  cases  to  the 
Principal  whether  they  want  to  or  not;  (8)  the  discouragement  of 
student  referrals  to  Special  Education  in  the  mental  retardation 
category  especially;  (9)  the  feeding  of  breakfast  to  students 
who  may  be  ineligible;   (10) the  short-circuiting  of  central  office 
to  solve  political  problems  with  other  city  agencies;  and  (11)  the 
encouragement  of  teachers  to  transfer  in  cases  where  teacher 
performance  is  undesirable  and  unwanted  in  School  A.    None  of 
these  practices  are  condoned  by  central  office  of  the    BPE.  Yet, 
the  School  A  Principal  accomplished  his  work  and  elevated  achieve- 
ment with  these  different  routines,  scenarios  and  processes.  In 
spite  of  the  divisions  in  his  faculty,  his  hierarchical  independ- 
ence permits  him  to  consolidate  his  community  support  and  to  main- 
tain teacher  consensus;  and  these,  in  turn,  reinforce  his  hierarch- 
ical Independence. 


! 
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Chapter  V 

SCHOOL  B:     Hierarchical  Dependence  And  Loose  Coupling  In  An 
Unstable  Organization  With  Unresolved  Conflict_s 

Introduction;    A  Self  Portrait  of  School  B 

At  the  end  of  their  school  year,  school  B  teachers  described 
their  school  climate  this  way. 

Respondent  Comments 


B  I  think  the  parents  are  pretty  supportive.  The 

kids  have  more  stable  home  environments  than  the 
kids  that  I  have  worked  with  before. 

H  ...The  majority  (of  the  children)  want  to  learn. 

They're  amicable;  they're  friendly.  They're 
concerned  about  their  education.     The  majority  of 
the  teachers  are  concerned. 

G  ...Teachers  have  warm  feelings  toward  their 

students.     Students  feel  the  same.     I  would  say 
this  year  the  atmosphere  in  the  school  hasn't 
been  up  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


...I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  feeling  toward  trying 
to  work  with  the  kids  in  the  school.    The  kids 
respect  the  teachers  for  the  most  part.  Naturally 
you're  going  to  have  times  when  kids  blow  up  or 
something  like  that  or  get  angry.     For  the  most 
part,  I  think  kids  and  teachers  get  along  well 
together  and  they  respect  each  other.  Nobody 
tries  to  be  the  overpowering,  domineering  force 
to  anybody.     The  teachers  just  try" to  make  learn- 
ing fun  rather  than  just  a  regimentation  of 
sitting  still  and  constantly  just  doing  what  the 
curriculum  says  to  do.     A  lot  of  times  there  are 
different  things  which  you  do  that  aren't  in  the 
curriculum. . .just  to  make  the  day  a  little 
different  than  the  others.... 

C  School  B  is  a  nice  school  to  teach  in... (I)  enjoy 

working  with  the  principal. . .my  colleagues. . .my 
children. . . (and)  the  parents. . . . 

There's  a  closeness  between  faculty  and  staff. 
There's  a  friendly  type  atmosphere. ...  So  the 
overall  climate  of  the  school,  I  would  say,  is 
really  tops. 
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D  I  think  it's  basically  a  positive  climate.  I 

think  children  are  learning.     I  think  there  are 
things  that  could  be  better  about  it,    I  think 
there's  a  certain  amount  of  disruptive  behavior 
(that  I  do  not  approve  of)  which  could  be  corrected'. 
The  general  climate  of  the  school,  I  would  say, 
is  a  positive  happy  climate. 

SP-7  I  think  it's  a  positive  school  climate.  Children 

respond.     It  could  be  a  little  bit  more  disci- 
plined but  all  and  all,  I  think  it's  a  positive 
environment. 

I  I  think  we  have  an  average  school  climate.  I 

"think  it's  what  we  could  find  in  almost  any  school. 
There  are  periods  when  the  halls  are  noisy  in-between 
classes.     There  are  small  incidents  that  happen 
throughout  the  school  year.    There  are  no  major 
problems,  no  major  class  disruptions.  Vandalism 
is  non-existent...  Every  once  in  a  while  there 
may  be  something  scribbled  with  a  pencil  on  the 
wall  but  that's  down  to  a  minimum,  far  less  than 
I've  seen  in  other  schools...  Their  attitude 
toward  their  school  is  what  I  might  expect  in 
any  school...  Some  of  the  children  may  get  into  a 
little  bit  of  a  scuffle,  pushing  and  name  calling, 
but  I  think  it's  down  to  a  minimum.   ...I  think 
that  things  are  pretty  well  under  control  here. 

School  B  is  a  school  where  there  is  a  lot  of 
activity  going  on.     There  are  lots  of  projects 
in  the  classroom  and  outside  the  classroom... 
There  are  a  lot  of  special  projects  in  this 
school  and  the  teachers  work  hard  to  make  sure 
these  projects  are  a  success.    They  work  very 
hard  with  their  students. . .to  have  success  in... 
major  subject  areas  and  on  special  areas.... 

I  like  the  school.     I  don't  like  the  way  kids 
behave  in  school.     I  think  teachers  should  have 
better  control  of  their  classes. 

Students,  teachers  and  the  school  surfaced  in  these  descrip- 
tions of  school  climate  yet  these  coTtments  did  not  fully  describe 
School  B. 


*SP  refers  to  Special  Subject  teacher. 
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School  B  Is  Two  Separate  Schools 

According  to  observations  School  B  is  two  separate  schools, 
inside  the  same  building  xd.th  poor  coiranunication;  strenuous 
faculty  animosities  resulting  in  poorly  cooperating  teachers  and 
declining  supportive  relationships;  too tnany  time-consuming  outside 
demands  from  outside  programs  and  new  tasks;  poorly  coordinated 
events;  lowered  teacher  morale;  growing  disinterested  effort  in 
instruction;  and  an  excessive  number  of  interventions •  • 


Teacher  D:     Seven  Years  At  School  B 

There's  a  certain  amount  of  upstairs  that  the  downstairs 
doesn't  understand.     I  mean,  dox«mstairs  is  relatively  calm  and 
quiet.    You  go  upstairs  and  it*s  noisy.     It  almost  seems  like 
two  different  schools  to  me.    This  has  changed  significantly. 
Having  come  back  after  a  year,  I  can  sense  the  difference.  The 
faculty  has  changed.     There  are  a  lot  of  transient  people  here 
right  now. 

Question:    Does  that  change  provide  support  and  cooperation? 

Yes.    Yes.     ...It*s  smaller.    Also  the  faculty  has  been 
fragmented,  I  think,  because  there  are  so  many  things  going  on 
here  in  the  building.     I  mean  there  isn't  time  for  us  to  work  on 
anything  together.    One  year  we  had  a  safety  campaign  and  we  all 
got  involved  in  it.     ...(N)ow  I  couldn't  believe  the  number  of 
things  (in  the  school)  like  your  project  and  the  Teacher  Corps 
Project.    And  Project  '81.    Yes,  it  pulls  us  in  separate  direc- 
tions.    I  am  trying  to  teach  and  I've  got  these  forms  to  fill 
out  I  for  the  Teacher  Corps  and  the  math  and  the  figuring  out  of 
the  percentages  of  this  and  that  plus  all  the  other  stuff  we 
have  to  do.    And  (now  there  are)  continuous  observers  sitting 
there  saying  nothing  and  writing,  and  they  don't  even  open  up 
their  mouths  either  in  the  day.     Rarely  talk,  just  watch.  Say 
nothing.     ...But  it  wasn't  you.     I  mean  I  didn't  hear  anything 
except  that  you  sat  and  wrote. 

But  there  definitely  is  a  little  too  much-  going  on  here 
right  now,  I  think.     We  had  the  Imaginarium,  yesterday  which 
took  a  lot  of  effort  and  organization.     It's  nice  that  every- 
thing's going  on,  but  I  think  we  need  a  focusing  activity  for 
the  staff  just  to  do  together  to  get  us  back  together  because 
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it's  just  five  minutes  before  you're  supposed  to  do  something 
(and)  somebody  doesn't  show  up. 

Like  yesterday,  our  instructional  specialist  didn't  show  up. 
So  I  had  to  organize  the  groups  for  the  Imaginarium,  .•.(F)ive 
minutes  before,  Dr.  James  the  Principal  asked  one  of  the  educa- 
tional assistants  to  help  and  she  pulled  out  of  her  class  five 
minutes  before  (and)  ended  up  getting  two  groups.     ...I  wasn't 
aware  that  Mrs.  M  (the  Educational  aide)  had  two  groups. 
So  she  was  going  around  all  upset.     Didn't  tell  me.     I  would 
have  taken  the  other  group.     People  sort  of  like  to  have  this 
martyr  syndrome  and  they  expect  everything  to  go  perfectly  and 
nothing  ever  goes  perfectly. 

Question:     So  what  does  that  all  show  you  about  cooperation  and 
support  then?    I  mean,  what  do  you  learn  from  that? 

Well,  it  shows  me  that  there  are  some  problems- — which  is 
what  I  said.     Then  today  I  was  down  here  talking  to  a  bunch  of 
Teacher  Corps  people  from  Elmwood  City  or  something  and  I  sent 
Maria  (a  special  subject  teacher)  a  note.     I  said  that  I  would  be 
late  and  could  she  hold  my  class.     Fine.     No  problems.     I'm  just 
telling  you  the  bad  things.    There  are  a  lot  of  good  things  that 
go  on  as  well.     She  kept  my  kids.     In  fact,  she  took  them  the 
whole  period  and  kept  them  and  told  me  to  finish  up  my  grades. 
So  it  goes  both  ways.     It's  not  a  perfect  setting,  but  it's  not 
the  worst  either.     It  could  be  better.     I  mean  there  are  certain 
people  on  the  staff  who  will  not  cooperate  and  there  are  certain 
people  who  always  cooperate. 

Question:     How  do  teachers  at  this  school  support  and  cooperate 
with  each  other? 

Well,  it  changes  again  from  year  to  year.     I  wasn't  involved 
this: year  too  much  with  how  things  were  going.     I  heard  things. 
Basically,  some  people  support  and  cooperate  and  some  people 
don't.     I  mean,  there  are  people  who  just. . .everything's  a  big 
aggravation  and  everything  is  a  pain  and  everything  is  a 
complaint.     Some  people  are  very  cooperative  and  do  their  job. 

As  a  whole,  I'd  say,  generally  I  mean  everybgdy-doesn! t  walk 

around  hating  everybody  else.  ...(B)ut  I  know  there  are  a  few 
staff  members  who  hate  each  other.  There  are  people  who  talk 
about  each  other. 
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Teacher  C:    Three  Years  At  School  B 

This  year  in  school,  I  felt,  we  were  all  under  a  lot  of 
pressure.    There  wasn't  that  rapport.     (Of  course,  I  was  sick 
and  they  were  all  kind  to  me.)    There  was  some  letdown  between 
the  teachers.    There  wasn!t  the  rapport  that  it  was  in  the  previous 
two  years  that  I  have      .worked  here.    I  think  the  teachers  were 
more  under  pressure.    We  didn't  have  as  much  time  this  year  for 

one  another  like  after  school  talking  and  getting  together. 

I  felt  more  of  a  split  this  year  between  second  floor  and  third 
floor.     This  may  have  been  because  everybody  was  busy  with  his 
own  thing  this  year. 

Teacher  H:     Eight  Years  At  School  B 

I  think  if  all  of  the  teachers,  all  of  the  teachers,  would 
cooperate  with  each  other  and  not  have  petty  personality  conflicts, 
I  think  that  the  students  would  learn,  the  teacher  would  have 
a  better  attitude  and  we  would  be  a  family. 

I  know  Dr.  James  had  brought  a  group  in  from  Bank  Street 
with  which  she's  involved.    I  know  people  from  the  Board  (of 
Education)  occasionally  have  been  coining  up.     Project  '81  people. 
...Plus  Teacher  Corps  people  came  in  and  observed.    Often  times, 
it  makes  it  difficult  for  the  students.     Some  teachers  don't 
react  favorably  to  being  observed.     It  has  never  bothered  me. 
But  still  it  affects  the  students. 

As  I  stated  previous,  there  have  been  personality  conflicts 
that  have  resulted  in  teachers,  I  feel,  being  turned  off  to 
teaching.     I  have  seen  teachers  give  more  than  they  have,  £.nd  I 
can  contribute  it  myself  to  the  fact  that  I  probably  worked 
harder  this  year  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  accomplished  as 
much  as  I  have  in  the  past.    Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
cooperation  of  a  few  staff  members  and  unless  we  are  treated  as 
a  family  and  unless  we  see  ourselves  as  a  family,  we  cannot 
accomplish  everything  we  set  out  to  do. 

As  far  as  the  office  goes,  it  used  to  be  a  place  where  you 
could  go  in,  discuss  how  you  feel  and  know  that  all  your  concerns 
are  going  to  be  heard,  listened  to  and  somehow  feel  that  some- 
body's on  your  side.     Now  I  do  not  feel  that  this  year,  everybody 

has  been  on  my  side  other  teachers  and  probably  the  office. 

It's  just  not  a  family. 
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Question:    Do  you  think  it  has  affected  the  school? 

I  think  it.  definitely  has  affected  the  school—the  school 
climate,  teachers,  parents,  students  and  people  who  have  come 
into  this  building  who  have  been  in  the  building  in  the  past. 
I'm  not  going  to  mention  names,  but  I  have  worked  with  people 
who  are  not  in  the  building  and  haven't  been  here  for  some  years. 
They  will  come  in  and  ask  me,  What  is  wrong?    What  is  going  on? 
This  is  not  the  same  school.     I  say.  Well,  we  do  have  different 
staff  people  now.     Other  people  who  have  been  here  before  I  have, 
noticed  that  same  thing  that  I  have.    The  point  is,  there  really 
isn^t  anybody  that  you  can  go  and  talk  to.   ...But  I  feel  that 
the  pressures  this  year  have  been  more  in  total  than  all  of  the 
years  I've  been  here  and  that  makes  for  a  very  difficult  situation 
when  you  know  what  you  want  to' do  and  you  can't  do  it,  and  you 
don't  have  the  cooperation  or  maybe  the  sensitivity  that  you've 
had  in  the  past  because  you  don't  feel  your  personal  and  profes- 
sional needs  are  being  met. 

Question:     Is  there  any  example  that  you'd  like  to  use  on  what 
personal  and  professional  needs  are  being  met?..i  ... 

One  of  the  things:  I  have  been  very  close  to  many  teachers 
that  have  been  here  the  same  amount  of  time  I  have,  and  until 
this  year,  we've  talked  both  professionally  and  personally,  and 
I  know  some  teachers  are  upset  with  me  because  I  do  not  want  to 
talk  to  them  anymore.     The  Teachers'  room  used  to  be  a  room 
where  you  could  go  in  and  talk  and  whatever  was  said  in  the 
Teachers'  room  used  to  stay  in  the  Teachers'  room.    Now  you  have 
certain  teachers  who  will  take  what  was  said  and  interpret  it 
another  way.    They  will  go  down  to  the  office,  go  to  other  teachers 

and  state  it  in  their  own  words  change  the  meaning  of  something 

 and  that    provides. . .well, ...  that's  very  unprofessional. 

In  the  office,  the  secretary  has  more  or  less  told  me  that  she 
does  not  consider  me  a  friend.     ...I  gave' her  a  Christmas  present 
as  a  token  of  appreciation  because  I  realize  that  she  does  things 
for  me  that  I  cannot  do  in  the  classroom. . .    The  gift  was  returned 

to  me  telling  me  that  there  was  no  friendship  and  it  would  never 

exist  between  us.   ...(W)e  have  always  been  very  close  as  far  as 
inside  of  school  and  outside  of  school.     This  is  the  first  year 
I  would  never  even  consider  referring  or  calling  her  (a  secretary) 
by  her  first  name  and  she  would  not  do  the  same.    At  one  time, 
she  did  call  me... (my  first  name)  and  said  excuse  me.  Then  she 
referred  to  me  by  my  last  name.    Right  then  and  there,  that  shows 
there  is  no  family.    There's  too  much  animosity  going  through 
the  building. 
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Teacher  E:    15^  Years  At  School  B 

There's  a  few  areas  that  there  are  some  problems  but  I 
haven't  run  into  that  myself. 

Question;    Could  you  elaborate...? 

Well,  you  just  hear  talk  about  this  and  that.    The  only  time 
I  go  into  the  Teachers'  room  now  is... to  eat  my  lunch.     I  don't 
want  to  go  into  the  Teachers'  room  and  hear  about  this  one  and 
that  one.     I  try  to  stay  away  from  all  that. 

Teacher  G:     Seven  Years  At  School  B 

I  think  at  School  B  this  year... that  the  fourth/fifth  split 
as  far  as  my  class  achievement  was  concerned— —I  think  that 
possibly  had  a  negative  effect  upon  their  achievement.     I  think 
they  may  have  been  able  to  achieve  more  or  to  achieve  to  a  greater 
degree  if  they  had  not  been  in  this  split  classroom.    I  couldn't 
give  as  much  time  to  individuals  as  I... wanted  to  because  nor- 
mally let's  say  for  example  I  could  have  given  kids  an 

assignment  and  had  them  at  their  desk.    I  could  have  gone  around 
and  assisted  them  as  far  as  their  having  difficulty  in  a  certain 
area.     Rather  than  doing  that,  I  had  to  have  another  group. 
.ppWhen  I  had  the  fifth  grade  math  group,  my  fourth  graders  were 
at  their  desks » 

 The  best  way  to  say  this  is,  I  think  if  they 

had  not  been  in  the  split  but  rather  in  a  straight  class  a 

straight  fifth  or  straight  fourth  that  their  scores  would 

have  been  higher  because  you  can  give  them  that  much  more  time. 
I  had  to  spend  sometime  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  20  minutes 
on  fourth  grade  math  and  20  minutes  on  fifth  grade  math  rather 
than  to  give  them  40  minutes  of  instruction  in  that  time  slot. 

Question:    What  about  the  good  math  scores  you  got? 

I  think  they  could  have  been  even  higher.    They're  grade 
level  and  above  grade  level.    In  fact,  they're  half  a  year  ahead 
in  grade  level.     But  I  think  they  could  have  been  higher. 

Question:  Higher? 

Higher,  right!     I  know  for  a  fact  that  if  I  could,  I  would 
have  worked  with  some. . .students  more  closely  as  far  as  in  a 
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straight  classroom. • •  I  know  the  math  scores  weri;  very  acceptable. 
I  felt  they  could  have  been  better.  .••(D)ealing  with  reading  and 
math.    You  also  have  English,  sociaf.  studies  and  science  as  far 
as  that's  concerned.    I  had  to  sacrifice  social  studies  and  science 
in  this  classroom.    They  did  not  get  that  material  for  social 
studies  and  science  as  they  should  have. 

Question:    In  both  grade  levels? 

In  both  grade  levels.    The  fifth  graders  got  social  studies 
with  Mr.  Bentrowitz's  class.    Okay,  so  they  ended  up  sacrificing 
science.    The  fourth  graders  got  science  in  combination  with 
Miss.  Zowostowski's  class  in  my  room  and  therefore,  I  had  to 
sacrifice  social  studies  with  them.    So  in  other  words,  my  fifth 
graders  were  sacrificing  science  and  my  fourth  graders  were 
sacrificing  social  studies  and  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  get 
two  math  groups  in,  to  get  two  English  groups  in  and  to  get  two 
reading  groups  in.  ...That's  six  (periods).    At  least  one  period 
a  day,  the  students  were  out  of  the  classroom  (for  a  special 
subject).     So  that's  seven  periods.    The  final  period:  that's 
when  I  had  to  get  social  studies  with    my  fourth  graders.  I 
had  to  get  science  in  with  my  fifth  graders.    I  also  had  to  get 
spelling  with  my  fifth  graders. 

Question:    You  were  out  a  couple  of  weeks  during  the  school  year. 
Did  that  have  an  effect  on  anything? 

Yes.    When  I  came  back,  behavior  had  changed .. .negatively . 
And  also  their  homework  as  far  as  turning  in  their  homework  and 
doing  their  homework.    Those  things  had  changed*    After  I  came 
back,  I  never  got  them  back  f,o  where  they  were  before  I  left. 

Question:    Characterize  where  they  were  before  you  left. 

Okay.    Before  I  left,  I  would  say  I  got  95  percent  homework 

completed  assignments  done.    When  I  returned,  after  I  was  out, 

I  ended  up  getting  approximately  let's  say  60  percent  homework 

completed.    Some  students,  they  just  totally  discontinued  doing 
it.    Even  though  I  had  returned,  they  had  developed  a  habit 
(of  not  doing  and  returning  homework)  in  three  weeks.    I  was 
out  for  three  weeks.    During  that  three  weeks  they  had  developed 
the  habit  of  not  doing  homework  and  I  could  not  get  them  back 
into  that  routine.   ...Once  they  got  out  of  the  routine,  they 
c:)uldn't  get  back  into  it.   ...You  still  had  your  basic  few  who 
did  it  then  and  did  it  after.    I  am  talking  about  the  majority... 
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Question!  How  about  the  pacing  of  the  reading?  Did  the  pacing,., 
stay  constant?    Did  it  go  slower?    Did  it  go  faster? 

All  right.    The  pacing. . .went  slower.    It  slowed  down  because 
when  I  catne  back,  I  had  to  go  back  over  some  of  the  material  as 
far  as  what  had  been  covered  when  I  wasn't  here — because,  in  going 
through  it,  I  realized  that  they  hadn't  gratjped  it. 

Question;    Let  me  ask  you  about  the  differences  in  observation 
between  our  team  and  the  Teacher  Corps  team.    Did  you  notice  any 
difference  in  terms  of  impact  on  your  classroom  behavior?    Or  did 
you  notice  a  difference  in  your  routine?    You  had  three  different 
observers  (this  year)  at  Ir.^'st. 

When  you  and  Ann  from  "Ike"  (university)  when  you  observed, 

you  did  not  engage  in  as  far  as  usually  any  kind  of  verbal 

intercouse  with  the  students.    You  more  or  less  tried  to  make 
yourself  like  the  chair  that  you're  sitting  in.    The  Teacher 
Corps  observers,  they  were: often  times  discussing  things  with  the 
students.     ...When  I  was  working  with  the  fourth  graders  some- 
times my  fifth  graders,  they  (the  Teacher  Corps  observers)  would 
engage  in  just  small  talk  back  and  forth  with  the  fifth  graders. 
It  was  the  same  way  when  I  had  fifth  graders;  my  fourth  graders 
would  go  over  and  talk  to  them  or  something,     I  noticed  that  when 
you  and  Ann  were  in  the  room,  that  it  didn't  bother  them. 

Question:    Do  you  have  any  observations  as  a  teacher  about  those 
different  styles  of  observation? 

With  you  and  Ann,  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  there.  When 
I  saw  you,  I  knew  you  were  there.    I  knew  you  were  there  when  I 
heard  your  pencil  writing  all  the  time.    But  basically,  I  didn't 
know  that  you  were  there.    However,  with  the  Teacher  Corps,  they 
had  a  time... with  students  (i.e.,  they  had  to  time  students  on- 
task).    When  you'd  see  something,  then  you'd  press  a  button  on 
their  calculator  or  something  to  time  them  (students)  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Also,  I  guess  with  you,  I  knew  that  basically  you  were  not 
coming  in  to  observe  anything  in  particular.    You  were  more  or 
less  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  whole  scheme  of  the  classroom 
was.    With  Teacher  Corps,  I  knew  they  were  coming  to  observe 
on-task.    When  they  were  observing,  I  might  try  that  much  harder 
to  have  a  good  on-task  ratio.    When  you  or  Ann  were  here,  you  were 
more  or  less  watching  the  whole  room  because  a  lot  of  times,  I 
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noticed,  whenever  I  was  doing  something,  you  weren't  watching  what 
I  was  doing.    You  might  watch  over  there  as  to  what  the  fifth 
graders  wore  doing.    You  watched  them  work.    As  compared  to  whbn 
the  Teacher  Corps  was  in  here,  their  entire  attention  was  focused 
on  me- — not  specifically  on  me,  but  on  the  students,  specific 

students,  which  I  knew  that  they  were  focusing  on  which  I  also 

sometimes 'tried  to  direct,  especially  those  students,  to  maintain 
their  on-task  ratio.     ...I  knew  what  the  Teacher  Corps  was  looking 
for.    1  guess  subconsciously  I  tried  to  make  it  positive.  I 
tried  to  make  it  positive,  I  guess,  for  myself. 


Teacher  Leadisrship 

The  Federation  of  Teachers  (FOT)  union  representative,  a  third 
grade  teacher  who  distributed  reading  materials  and  books  and  who 
acted  as  the  consultant  for  teachers  on  properly  using  the  reading 
series,  worked  with  the  principal  on  reading  groups  across  rooms 
soon  after  school  opened.    Together  she  and  the  principal  arranged 
children  from  the  first  to  the  third  grade.    On  their  joint  memo 
of  7  September  1979,  they  listed  children  and  the  periods  they 
should  be  taught  reading.    Among  intermediate  teachers,  no  compar- 
able reading  group  organizer,  consultant  and  leader  emerged.  On 
this  (and  other  matters),  invidious  comparisions  surf aced, "Some  of 

us  are  more  visible  than  others  like  we  came  in  and  left  

disappeared  out  of  here."    The  third  grade  teacher  became  the 
primary  reading  teacher.    An  experienced  reading  teacher  of  fifteen 
years  but  without  formal  credentials  and  training  In  reading,  she 
became  highly  visible  by  integrating  and  coordinating  reading 
within  the  elementary  unit  and,  by  principal  proclamation,  was 
given  a  role  which  differed  from  her  peers.    For  reading,  primary 
teachers  had  a  recommended  instructional  leader  who  shared  the 
principal's  prerogatives  and  power:  the  cirganization  of  reading 
instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  intermediate  teachers  were  on  their  own 
for  reading  instructional  organization  and  leadership.    None  worked 
with  the    principal  to  organize  reading  within  and  across  class- 
rooms.   Fully  independent  in  their  classrooms,  they  could  inter- 
pret and  conduct  reading  to  their  tastes.    No  intermediate  teacher 
enjoyed  the  same  publicly  showered  confidence  and  assigned  reading 
leadership  role  from  the  principal  that  the  in-school  elementary 
reading  head  had. 
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In  dolly  classroom  conduct  and  control,  In  ostensible  effort i 
"working  very  hard  with  the  children,"  in  Instructional  leadership 
expression,  particularly  for  the  organization,  consultation  and 
use  of  reading  materials  and  In  sorting  and  ordering  reading 
Instruction,  downstairs  operated  differently  than  upstairs*  This 
cut  one  school  Into  two  untouching  spheres.    With  lament,  most 
teachers  said  It  wasn't  always  so.    This  year,  more  than  previous 
ones,  floor  separation  and  Instructional  Isolation  crystallized. 
Various  explanations  were  advanced  by  teachers  for  this  event. 
Currently  new  teachers  were  different  from  prior  teachers.  Old 
staff  did  not  blend  with  new  teachers.    Communication  between 
floors  waned.    Fewer  social  events  promoted  solidarity  and 
coheslveness.    Human  relations  built-up  patiently  over  many  years 
disappeared, eroding  trust,  confidence,  sharing  and  support  in  a 
faculty  of  friends  and  colleagues.    Many  new  school  demands  and 
tasks  used  up  time  which,  in  the  past,  went  for  mutual  interactions. 
With  these  precipitating  events,  the  school  Just  split  in  two. 
Consequently,  the  happy  face  of  School  B,  loudly  touted  in  the 
self-portrait,  belonged  at  best  to  the  primary  unit.    The  Inter- 
medlat'e  school  shared  little  of  that  esprit  de  corps. 

Declining  Morale  and  Rising  Faculty  Distance  From  Each  Other 

Personal  preferences  for  working  peers  Influenced  the  level 
and  type  of  cooperation  and  th''j  spirit  or  morale  of  co-workers. 
Special  Teacher-7  expressed  if.  this  way: 


I  am  very  candid.    A  lot  of  our  support  comes 
from  a  personal  liking  of  one  another.  For 
example,  if  you  ask  one  teacher  to  do  something 
and  if  you  like  this  certain  teacher  personally, 
you  woulwt  do  it. 


Candidly,  some  teachers  admitted  that  others  were  just  not 
getting  along.    Petty  conflicts  surfaced  more  often.  Faculty 
rumor  and  gossiping  ran  rampant.    Teachers  no  longer  wanted  to 
go  to  the  lunchroom,  a  sacred  sanctuary  to  let  off  steam  and 
explore  feelings,  likes  and  troubles.    The  net  result  was  that 
personal  dislikes  Inched  up  and  cooperation  slid  down. 


Teacher 


F  concurred: 


Now,  as  far  as  support  is  concerned,  it's 
depending  upon  the  relationship  of  that 
particular  teacher  with  the  other  teachers. 
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The  burn-outs,  who  increasingly  gave  loss  effort  and  showed 
loss  enthusiasm,  minimized  cooperation  by  being  Insubordinate » 
Such  as  disregarding  the  district  demands  for  extensive  record 
keeping  of  minl-tcstlng.  The  predictable  half  who  always  cooperate 
and  the  other  half  who  don't,  formed  cooperative  networks  of  friends. 
This  excluded  people  and  groups  from  selective  cliques.    "At  the 
other  school  (School  B),"  an  Itlneronf  noticed,  "they  (the  faculty) 
seemed  to  be  cliquish.    They  didn't  rt^idlly  accept  me."  Insubordina- 
tion reduced  schoolwlde  cooperations  on  new  and  existing  projects* 
Exclusive  cliques  limited  Interpersonal  cooperation  ordinarily 
only  to  chosen  friends.    Both  depressed  morale • 

Additionally,  the  resentment  toward  new  outside  projects 
"...coming  m  on  top  of  us..."  grew.    Proliferated  projects  In- 
creasingly regimented  time  usage  and  created  "lota  of  pressure." 
These  projects  taxed  and  vexed  teachers  who  saw  them  as  "time 
consuming  and  pressure  building."    Then  too  the  principal  had  her 
way  to  exert  pressure.    Teacher  D  noticed: 

I  think  that  she  (the  principal)  definitely 
pressures  the  teachers  to  work  hard  with  their 
kids  and  try  to  bring  up  the  achievement. 

Question:    What  do  you  mean  by  pressures? 

Well,  at  meetings,  she  will  say  try  to 

Influence  the  academics  very  hard  certain 
times  during  the  year  when  the  kids  seem 
to  be  falling  out  or  something.... 

Finally,  classroom  observers  created  pressures  as  Teacher  Corps 
obtrusively  did  by  Interacting  with  students  during  Instruction 
with  their  loudly  clicking  counters  or  as  we  did  by  just  "sitting 
and  watching. Real  or  Imagined,  pressures  this  year  lowered 
morale.    Pressures  "pull  us  all  here  for  this  and... there  for 
that",  or  with  "the  office"  of  the  principal  against  one,  cliques 
replaced  the  missing  "somebody  on  your  side  "  and  exemplified 
organized  distance  among  factions.    Cliques  expressed  socially  what 
had  already  happened  Interpersonally ;  many  teachers  had  already 
been  pushed  apart  during  the  lowering  of  morale. 


Would  the  Real  School  B  Stand  Up? 

School  B  was  split  up  Inside.    Its  faculty  was  splintered. 
Its  teachers  felt  steamed-rolled  by  too  much  paper  work,  too  many 
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external  program  impositions,  too  many  schedule  changes,  too  many 
new  tasks  and  roles  and  too  much  building  pressure.     This  was  not 
the  sweet,  happy  place  painted  by  the  self-portrait.  Organization- 
ally fragmented,  riddled  with  faculty  factions  and  overwhelmed  by 
excessively,  disliked'  impositions.  School  B  was  an  unstable  organi- 
zation with  unresolved  conflict  among  its  staff  tightly  coupled 
with  central  office.    Yet,  the  Principal  was  loosely  coupled  with 
her  faculty,  staff  and' 'community. 

Unexpected  staff  changes  and  unusually  large  experimental 
teaching  strategies  destabilized  the  teaching  force  and  teaching 
routines.    Teachers  changed  at  the  beginning  and  throughout  the 
school  year.     During  SY  1979-1980  the  teaching  supervisor,  four 
teachers  in  kindergarten,  the  lower  achieving  first,  second  and 
third  grades  respectively,  were  new.     Four  of  ten  regular  teachers 
were  new.     In  November  and  December,  two  veteran  faculty  members, 
one  at  a  time,  took  ill.     Nearly  a  month  of  continuous  substitute 
teaching  occurred  in  the  top  second  and  top  fourth/fifth  split 
classes.     In  February,  a  returning  teacher  displaced  the  lower  per- 
forming second  grade  teacher.     During  the  second  term,  thcee  special 
subject  teachers  left  and  their  replacements  in  remedial  reading, 
speech  and  gym  discontinued  established  practices  in  all  three 
subjects.     By  all  prior  accounts,  this  -many  turnovers  from  attrition, 
illness  and  maternity  leave  in  the  full-time  faculty,  and  mid-year 
leavers  in^special  subject,  rarely  happened  together  and  rarely 
produced  such  a  single  year  of  staffing  flux  at  the  start  and 
throughout  the  year.    What  we  saw  did  not  represent  a  stable  organi- 
zation.    It  was  more  representative  of  the  first  year  of  a  school 
in  serious  transitions. 

Various  teaching  experimentations  compounded  faculty  fluctuations. 
This  year,  a  new  third  grade  teacher  instructed  math  to  both  third 
grades  and  the  lower  achieving  fourth  grade,  while  the  higher  achiev- 
ing third  grade  teacher  taught  his  reading  and  a  fourth  grade  teacher 
did  his  spelling.     (Formal  arrangements  at  th ^  beginning  structured 
third  grade  math  and  reading  trade-offs;  t-'v'.:  ;•  incipal  recommended 
the  math-spelling  exchanges  between  the  thiv     ind  fourth  grade 
classes  at  mid-year:)    Another  fourth  grade  caacher  gave  science 
to  fourth  and  fifth  grade  classes.    A  fifth  grade  teacher  recipro- 
cated by  doing  social  studies  for  all  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
(These  exchanges  came  mid-year  by  voluntary  perference.)     In  reading, 
in  most  rooms,  the  lowest  readers,  who  were  out-of-step  with  their 
classmates,  moved  across  rooms  and  grades  to  get  into  their  proper  - 
reading  groups.  .  (This  started  at  the  beginning  but  student  placements. 
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Table  36 

Incumbent  Teaching  Positions  For  School  B,  SY-1979-90 

Incumbent  Teaching  Positions  for  Two  or  More  Academic  Years  in  Each  Classroom,  SY-1979-80 

Classroom         Present  Teacher  Assignment 
Kindergarden       First  year  assignment  at  this  position  in  this  school 

1.1  Held  this  position  for  more  than  two  consecutive  years  at  this  school 

1.2  First  year  assignment  at  this  position  in  this  school 

2.1  First  year  assignment  at  this  position;  three  years  at  this  school 

2.2  First  year  assignment  at  this  position  in  this  school  "  • 

3.1  Held  this  position  for  more  than  two  consecutive  years  at  this  school 

3.2  First  year  assignment  at  this  position  in  this  school 

A. 1/5.1        First  year  assignment  at  this  position;  eight  years  at  this  school 
4.2  Held  this  position  for  more  than  two  consecutive  years  at  this  school 

5.2  Held  this  position  for  more. than  two  consecutive  years  at  this  school 

Categories  of  Incumbents        Elementary      Intermediate  Totals 
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Table  36  (continued)  ' 
Incumbent  Teaching  Positions  For  School  B,  SY  1979-80 

Incumbent  Teaching  Positions  for  Special  Subject  Teachers  over  Two  or  More 
Academic  Years  Among  Special  Subject  Teachers,  SY-1979-80 
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Special  Subject  *Pr£sent  Teaching  Assignment 

First  year  assignment  at  this  position  in  this  school 
First  year  assignment  at  this  position  in  this  school 
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First  half  teacher!  more  than  two  consecutive  years  assignment  at  this  school »)  is*  vo 
Second  half  teacher:  first  year  assignment  at  this  position  in  this  school  o 

VI 

Reading  Achieve-  First  half  teacher:  more  than  two  consecutive  years  assignment  at  this  school 
meht  Center       Second  half  teacher:  first  year  assignment  at  this  position  in  this  school 

Math  Achieve-      First  year  assignment  at  this  position  in  this  school 
ment  Center 


Art 


More  than  two  consecutive  years  assignment  at  this  position  in  this  school 


ERIC 


Categories  of  Incumbents  Totals 

First  year  assignment  3 

More  than  two  years  assignment  1 

Shared  between  first  year  assignment 
and  departing  incumbent  of  more 
than  two  years  2 


*2  ESP  teachers  are  not  included  • 
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represented  a  joint  student  assignment  by  the  principal  and  the 
building  Union  officer,  the  building  manager  of  reading  supplies, 
storage  and  distributions.)     Our  observation  year  was  the  first 
year  for  such  extensive  cross-subject  specializations,  mandated 
teacher  exchanges  in  the  third  grade  and  voluntary  teacher  exchanges 
among  fourth  and  fifth  grade  teachers  (See  Tables  36  and  37). 
In  effect,  we  witnessed-  the  making  of  new  routines  rather  than 
replications  of  well-worn,  established  practices.    We  saw  a  school 
undergoing  voluntary  instructional  changes  under  significant  struc- 
tural shifts  in  staffing. 

Additionally,  unexpected  curriculum  interventions  broke  old 
existing  school  practices,    This  year,  the  school  district 
(a)  imposed  a  new  nutritional  unit,  (b)     required  mini-testing  for 
the  annual  achievement  testing,  (c)     demanded  heavy  record  keeping 
of  student  testing,  and  (d)     asked  for  an  experimental  test  of  a 
competency  based  curriculum  (Project  *81).    These  new  impositions 
further  destabilized  past  practices,  while  they  robbed  fixed 
teaching  time  for  new  curriculum  implementations. 

Then  the  NIE  Project  arrived.    This  became  a  nuisance  because, 
suddenly,  every  behavior  was  under  observation.     Clearly  but 
politely,  teachers  indicated  that  NIE^s  presence  became  a  dread; 
their  absence  a  clear  relief.     Before  this  team,  Teacher  Corp  had 
conducted  classroom  observations,  often  obtrusively.    A  teacher 
noted  that  her  students  became  wise  to  observers  and"... put  on  a 
show  for  them."    Our  project  became  "...another  project  in  this 
school,"  again  breaking  the  solitary  sanctuary  of  the  isolated 
classroom  teacher  which  had  already  been  entered  for  two  prior 
consecutive  years  by  Teacher  Corps. inadvertently ,  the  NIE  project 
continued  a  pattern  which  was  resented. 

Even  in-service  had  new  features  this  year.    Teacher  Corps . 
established  a  math  and  science  center  and  conducted  math/science 
in-services.    The  new  teaching  supervisor  concentrated  on  language 
arts  improvements  in  in-service.     Both  reinforced  the  sense  that 
this  setting  was  one  big  "lab"  school. 

Elites'  Influence  on  the  School  and  Some  Omissions  in  this  Study. 

An  elected  school  board  member  had  three  children  in  three 
out  of  the  nine  grade-rooms.-  The  son  of  a  senior  school  adminis- 
trator taught  at  School  B.     An  officer  of  FOT  and  a  member  of  the 
bargaining  unit  also  was  on  the  faculty.     Each  elite  posed  problems. 
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Teachers  worried  about  what  the  School  Board  Member  learned 
about  the  school      ther  than  other  immediate  disruptive  events 
'to  instructional  ^^erf ormance,    A  three  year  commuting  teacher 
observed  the  following  about  the  unsatisfactory  rating  given  a 
teacher  at  School  B: 


.••they  (regular  teachers)  just  sort  of  ignore 
it  (supporting  teachers  who  do  not  achieve). 
When  they  (regular  teachers)  see  one  or  two 
teachers  goofing  off  at  their  Jobs,  they  just 
let  it  go  and  ignore  it.    And  to  me,  it  gets 
so  discouraging  because  it  is  bad  for  my  morale. 
Because  they  are  getting  away  with  murder  and 
then  I  think. ..what  happens  to  these  kids?  No 
one  (is)  concem(ed)  about  the  kids.    They  are 
worried  about  what  the  principal  is  going  to  say, 
about  what  Joseph  Cash  (the  local  school  board 
member)  is  going  to  say#     They  are  worried  about 
what  the  Board  (of  education)  is  going  to  say. 
Then  I  say,  the  hell  with  all  of  them.  What 
about  the  kids?    That  is  discouraging. 


In  ranking  and  weighing  possible  consequences  for  malperformances, 
a  local  board  member  in  the  ne5,ghborhood  and  his  influence  on  the 
governing  structure  of  the  district  provoked  anticipations  and 
anxieties  around  accountability.    To  prevent  problems,  one  teacher 
routinely  called  the  School  Board  Member  with  unsolicited  news  on 
minor  and  major  classroom  events.    Off  the  record,  another  teacher 
grumbled  about  a  teacher-principal  conference  after  the  Beard 
Member  visited  the  principal. 

The  teacher,  off  the  record,  insisted  that  the  problem  should 
have  been  registered  directly  with  the  teacher.     Even  the  principal 
had  her  worries  about  the  School  Board  Member's  presence.     She  did 
not  like  being  called  at  home  occasionally  or  receiving  a  reprimand. 
Privately,  she  felt  their  interactions  rested  on  accusations,  not 
direct  investigations  of  events  or  incidences.    Often,  she  felt, 
information  requests  from  her  elementary  school  superintendent  about 
the  school  came  from  a  complaint  at  the  district  office  by  the 
School  Board  Member.     She  couldn't  prove  it.     She  said  she  sensed 
it.     In  part,  too,  the  ''goofing  off"  which  was  erratic,  selective 
and  confined  to  a  few,  invited  attention  and  inquiry  from  the 
School  Board  Member.     The  long  shadow  of  a  powerful  figure  in  the 
district's  top  decision-making  posts  hung  over  teachers  and  the 
principal  and  entered  into  their  choices  and  actions. 
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Additionally,  a  colleague  of  the  wife  of  the  School  Board  Mem- 
ber was  the  lead-investigator  for  this  project  at  School  B.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  female  graduate  student.    He  was  seen  as  a 
possible  line  of  direct  information  about  the  school  to  the  School 
Board  Member.     Consequently,  teachers  acted  guardedly  with  him 
throughout  the  early  phase  of  the  project  and  relaxed  after  they 
disassociated  him  from  the  School  Board  Member.     At  all  times, 
teachers  felt  more  relaxed  with  the  female  member  of  the  team. 
Imputed  close  links  between  one  investigator  and  the  School  Board 
Member  prevailed  against  the  backdrop  of  his  parental  responsibi- 
lities and  resulting  teacher  anxieties. 

A  tenured  teacher,  the  son  of  a  senior  school  administrator 
of  this  district  received  an  unsatisfactory  rating  during  our  study. 
Because  it  came  late,  it  was  not  sustained.    These  actions  followed: 
(1)     The  legal  staff  quizzed  the  principal  about  her  anecdotal 
record  keeping  on  this  case;   (2)    The  Director  of  Personnel  allegedly 
claimed  the  principal  incorrectly  used^his  anecdotal  record  form 
for  this  case;   (3)    A  mandatory  teaching  supervisor  report  which 
accompanied  and  affirmed  the  principalis  observations  was  not 
entertained  at  the  central  district  office  on  this  case;  and  (4) 
The  FOT  entered  late,  not  concurrently  as  they  normally  did. 
Selectively  faculty  pressured  the  aggrieved  teacher  to  urge  Union 
intervention  before  it  entered  and  backed  off  the  case.     The  head 
of  this  school  felt  negotiated  settlements  in  the  school  district 
office  aborted  this  matter.    Hence,  the  principal  concluded, 
central  office  politics  imposed  a  solution  on  a  principal  merely 
following  district  regulations.      These  actions  taught  a  powerful 
object  lesson. 

This  action  and  this  case,  this  school  head  insisted,  were  not 
typical.     Nevertheless,  to  the  schoolhead,  the  central  office  often 
made  choices  without  fully  disclosing  their  underlying  rationale 
to  the  principal.     By  ^.upporting  the    building  principalis  ratings, 
the  central  office  facilitated  discipline  and  control  over  a  faculty 
since  the  teachers*  rating  was  the  only  real  power  the  principal 
felt  she  had  over  teachers.    That  supportive  district  office  power 
was  absent,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  head.     Interpersonal  and  formal 
facts  accounted  for  this.     Interpersonally ,  past  subordinate  position 
with  the  father  of  the  aggrieved  teacher  inherited  sexist  liabilities. 
That  is,  because  she  was  a  woman,  the  principal  felt,  her  prior 
superior,   the  senior-parent  school  administrator  dismissed  and 
discredited  her  prior  judgments  and  lacked  full  confidence  in  her 
abilities  as  a  school  administrator.     For  these  reasons,  fihe  prin- 
ciple suggested,  he  may  have  blocked  a  prior  principalship  for  her. 
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Consequently,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  this  particular 
trying  case,  she  felt  he  would  simply  block  any  moves  she  -made  with- 
in his  informal  or  discretionary  reach  in  the  school  district  office. 
Moreover,  the  School  Board  Member  or  the  school  FOT  officer,  the 
principal  often  inferred,  could  reach  the  informal  networks  of 
decision-making  within  the  school  district  office  more  easily  and 
with  greater  clout  than  she  could.     They  had  habitually  greater 
experience  in  working  through  professional  school  bureaucrats  and 
external  power  brokers  for  undisclosed  trade-offs. 

In  power,  the  principal  felt  she  had  .an  unequal  standing  wich 
the  School  Board  Member  and  the  FOT  representative  at  the  district 
office.    This  unequal  power  standing  influenced  the  principal's 
actions  and  choices  by  consciously  coloring  them  within  potentially 
heightened  political  power  differentials  that  shaped  the  actual 
decisions  of  the  professional  school  district  staff.    Most  impor- 
tantly, unequal  clout  and  power  at  the  central  office  undercut  the 
principalship  by  sharing  its  full  power  with  an  elected  official 
and  FOT  officer.     Increasingly,  the  principalship  was  declared 

undercut  and  powerless  at  lease  more  than  most.     "I  feel  like  I 

am  always  walking  on  eggshells."    On  the  teacher  ratings  and  in 
other  pressing  problems,  that's  the  symbolic  expression  the  princi- 
pal constantly  repeated.    At  least  a  dozen  times,  she  used  it  to 
describe  the  plight  she  felt  as  principal  of  School  B.     That  was 
the  coded  message  on  the  nature  of  her  weakened  office. 

Other  dynamics  surrounded  this  ratirg  case.    Actively,  as 
word  spread  throughout  the  faculty,  cliques  of  teachers  took  sides. 
That  depressed  morale,  increased  tensions,  fostered  greater  personal 
distrust  and  ruptured  tenuous  internal  cohesion.     Ot.e  clique  urged 
the  distressed  teacher  to  fight  the  poor  rating.     Ironically,  a 
dissenting  clique  refused  to  take  sides  and  pointed  out  that  this 
teacher's  appointment,  in  the  first  place,  was  made  to  checkmate 
the  neighborhood  school  board  director  but  backfired.  These 
cliques,  their  organization  and  activations  and  their  strength  and 
duration  over  school  principalships  influenced  organizational 
dynamics. 

The  elected  FOT  officer's  presence  pushed  the  principal  closer 
to  the  contractual  rigidities  of  the  district  since  the  principal 
felt  often  obligated  to  discuss  possible  "  contract  stretching" 
with  the  Union  officer.     This  year,  this  covered  bumping  a  teacher 
from  the  staff  to  keep  another  one  who  was  considered  more  effective. 
Both  teachers  were  substitutes.     The  principal  preferred  retention 
on  educational  efficacy  rather  than  mandatory  contract  benefits,  the 
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underlying  basis  for  retaining  the  least  effective  substitute 
teacher.     For  a  returning  teacher  to  keep  her  benefits  and  help 
the  better  educational  placement  to  stay,  the  contract  had  to  be 
modified  to  have  the  district  recognize  this  unusual  one  semester 
event.     The  district  could  have  done  so  if  the  FOT  had  concurred. 
The  principal  invited  the  Union  officer,  who  also  was  her  primary 
unit  reading  specialist  (previously  mentioned).     Before  the  observer 
she  discussed  the  case  and  asked  for  her  position  and  help  to  assure 
the  better  educational  placement  and  retention.    The  Union  officer 
asked  to  phone  the  FOT  for  their  position.    Because  it  was  a 
contractual  issue,  she  didn't  want  to  commit  herself  to  an  answer, 
although  she  expressed  hopes  for  the  better  educational  placement 
to  be  retained.    Within  a  few  minutes,  the  Union  officer  returned 
and  rendered  the  FOT  judgment.     The  contract  must  be  enforced. 
The  FOT  officer  felt  sorry.    When  asked  specifically  if  her  office 
influenced  her  role  in  this  school,  teacher  E  responded: 

Question:    You  are  affiliated  with  the  FOT  to  some  extent... 

Teacher  E:    No.     I  am  an  officer. 

Question:    How  does  that  affect  decision  making  in  the  school? 
What  role  do  you  play? 

Teac'ier  E:     If  Dr.  James  has  a  problem,  she 
may  come  to  me  or  if  a  teacher  has  a  problem, 
they  will  come  to  me,  and  I  will  act  as  the 
go-between  and  try  to  get  it  settled  without 
any  other  problems  arising  and  we  have  been 
able  to  take  care  of  problems  by  doing  that. 
I  feel  very  free  with  Dr.  James  and  I'm  sure 
she  feels  very  free  with  me.     I  can  go  and 
tell  her  there  is  such  and  such  a  problem 
where  some  of  the  teachers  may  feel  that  there 
is  a  problem  and  that  we  get  it  ironed  out. 
We  just  lay  all  the  cards  on  the  table  awd 
are  very  open  with  each  other.     I  know  I 
prefer  to  have  it  that  way  and  I'm  sure  she 
does,  too.    As  a  result,  I  feel  we  have  an 
excellent  relationship. 

An  unofficial  co-director  of  the  building,   the  Union  officer  held 
this  powerful  invisible  office    nowhere  listed  on  the  table  of 
organization. 
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Anticipating  or  reacting,  strategic  choices  and  actions  were 
infuenced  by  these  factors  acting  alone  or  in  some  combination: 
a  School  Board  Member  and  his  symbolic  and  substantive  presence 
through  his  three  children  in  a  third  of  all  classrooms;  a  teacher 
related  to  a  senior  school  administrator;  cliques  that  polarized 
factions    and  defended  interest  groupings;  dependence  on  central 
office  politics;  and  a  teacher  who  was  also  an  influential  elite  in 
The  Federation  of  Teachers  (FOT) .    By  constraining  or  restraining 
the  principal's  office  or  by  short-circuiting  its  ordinary  powers, 
these  extraneous  factors  checked  and  weakened  the  symbolic  and 
substantive  authority  of  the  principal  by  keeping  her  "...always 
walking  on  eggshells." 

Finally,  a  late  ^utrance  into  the  school  complicated  grasping 
a  richly  fragmented  sotting,  inside  and  outside.    This  blocked 
important  insights  into  strategic  choices  in  programming  and  staff 
managements.    For  example,  granting  the  FOT  officer  a  role  in 
instructional  leadership  increased  her  status,  influence  and 
power  brokerage  role,  informally  and  formally  throughout  the 
school.     Structurally,  it  fragmented  instructional  coordination  and 
control  in  reading  among  the  instructional  supervisor.  Union  officer 
and  the  principal.    Already,  Teacher  Corps  shared  some  instructional 
coordination  and  enrichment  over  math  and  science.    A  principalship 
dependent  on  already  varying  relationships  with  organizational 
elites  in  the  school  district  hierarchy  was  further  weakened  by 
relegating  responsibility  for  reading  instructional  management, 
the  achievement  bottleneck  of  the  schrol,  to  the  Union  representa- 
tive.   Understanding  fully  this  crucial  act  required  greater  direct 
presence  at  the  school  than  the  actual  field  work  allowed  to 
unravel  its  evolution  and  effect.     In  this  and  similar  issues, 
documentary  evidence  and  interviews  filled  in  what  direct  observa- 
tions could  not  confirm. 
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Background  and  Setting;    The  Characteristics  of  the  School, 
Community,  Students,  Teachers  and  Principal. 

School  Setting 
The  Site 

School  B  stood  on  a  steep  incline  diagonally  across  from  a  large 
park.     On  the  northern  side,  high  ridges  and  sloping  ledges  elevated 
residences  from  a  main  in-city  thoroughfare.    Along  the  southeast 
corridor,  sturdy,  solid  dwellings  held  their  true  market  value. 
Yet,  down  the  ridge  and  around  narrow  roads  on  the  northeast  natural 
ledge,  boarded  houses,  fire-damaged  apartments  and  abandoned  dwell- 
ings blemished  a  beautiful  landscape.    Within  seconds  prosperity  and 
penury  lived  together. 

The  Physical  Plant  and  Space  Utilization 

The  old  building  erected  in  1891  had  eight  rooms.    An  addition 
in  1930  added  eight  more.    The  older  square  structure  with  big, 
square  rooms  having  large  windows,  old  plasterings  and  deteriorating 
wall  paint,  had  no  built-in  storage  closets  and  one  entry  door.  By 
contrast,  the  newer  rectangular  building  had  in-set  storage  and  two 
doorways  and  continuous  windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Dulled 
wall  paint  looked  less  sallow  here  than  in  the  older  portion.  In 
the  older  section,  overhead  lighting  wires  ran  encased  up  the  wall 
and  along  the  ceiling.    In  the  newer  section,  these  were  in  the  wall. 

Every  floor  had  a  boys'  and  girls'  restroom  where  a  little  sexual- 
ly explicit  graffiti  stayed  on  the  walls  all  year.     The  second  floor 
had  men's  and  women's  teacher's  restrooms.     The  teachers'  restroom  for 
men  lacked  functional  urinals  or  commodes.     It  also  stored  excess 
desks,  numbering  about  fifty. 

The  first  floor  had  a  kindergarten.  Grades  1  and  2,  the  Principal's 
office,  and  nurse's  room,  the  school  auditorium  and  one  third  grade 
class.     The  second  floor  listed  a  third  grade,  one  fourth  grade, 
a  split  4th/5th  grade,  one  fifth  grade,  a  library,  a  Reading  and 
Math  Achievement  Center,  an  art  room,  a  Teacher  Corps  Math/Science 
Resource  Room,  the  gym,  the  teacher's  lounge  and  a  school  district 
social  workers'  office.     The  third  floor  housed  the  Elementary 
Scholars  Center  (ESC) . ,  a  district  wide  itinerant  program,  usually 
a  hands-off  area  for  the  regular  school  children. 
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Lockers  lined  the  hallways  on  both  sides  of  the  first  and  second 
floors.      Students  hung  outer  coats  in  these  lockers  which  served  as 
places  for  michief  during  changing  classes  and  lunchroom  line-ups. 
Bulletin  boards  also  adorned  these  hallways.    Usually  monthly  school 
projects,  classroom  papers  or  art  works  were  pinned  on  these  bulletin 
boards.     They  changed  irregularly.    At  the  west  and  east  ends  of 
the  building,  traffic  stairwells  were  removed  from  the  main  class- 
room corridors  blocked  out  student  traffic,  if  closed.  Closings 
varied. 

In  the  basement  of  the  old  building,  two  lunchrooms  with 
portable  tables  stood  across  from  the  central  steamroom  where  supplies 
for  the  school  lunch  program  entered  throughout  the  week.     Next  to 
the  furnace  room,  large  storage  refrigerators  were  in  the  hallways. 
The  custodial  engineer's  office  sat  between  the  furnace  and  lunch- 
rooms and  faced  basement  stairs. 

On  the  west  and  south,  two  small  playgrounds  encircled  the 
school.     A  larger  playground  on  the  east  side  contained  two  portable 
classroom  buildings  for  a  full  time  daycare  center  and  a  morning 
and  afternoon  Headstart  Program.     On  the  west  and  south,  iron  railings 
about  six  feet  high  fenced  in  playgrounds.    A  large  twelve  foot 
fence  enclosed  the  east  playground.    An  alley  wide  enough  for  cars 
and  trash  pick-ups  was  behind  the  school  to  the  north. 

Daily,  after  school,  a  clean-up  staff  came;    Throughout  the  day, 
a  custodian  handled  the  furnaces,  minor  repairs  and  other  chores.  A 
revolving  crew  periodically  made  repairs  that  a  custodian  could  not  do. 
Lunch,  lunchroom  cleaning  and  food  disposal  were  handled  by  a  lunch- 
room crew  that  worked  separately  from  the  building  clean-up  group  and 
building  custodial  care  during  school  hours.    All  f\imiture  was  move- 
able.    Students  generally  sat  in  desk  chairs  in  the  upper  grades  and 
used  small  tables  below  the  fourth  grade.    A  new  central  heating 
furnace  generously  heated  the  building.     In  some  rooms,  teachers 
cooled  overheated  rooms  by  cracking  windows  constantly.     Roofs  did  not 
leak.     Windows  show  neither  break-ins  nor  vandalism.    No  major  hazards, 
e.g.,   loose  electrical  wirings,  unsafe  stairs  or  falling  plaster, 
existed. 
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School  Organization 
Vertical  Organization 
School  B  had: 


1)    one  afternoon  kindergarten  which  was  self-contained; 


2) 
3) 
4) 


6) 


two  first  g^ade  classes  which  were , self-contained; 
two  second  ■^rade  classes  which  were  self-contained, 
two  third  gv  ide  classes,  one  with  a  division  of  labor 
in  math  and  .-eading;  the  other  with  a  division  of  labor 
in  math,  reading  and  spelling; 

two  fourth  grades,  one  self-contained  and  the  other  a 
split  (4th/5th)  grade,  with  the  former  having  a.  - 
division  oi  labor  in  spelling,  science  aud  math  and 
the  latte-i.  in  spelling,  science  and  social  studies, 
one  self-contained  fifth;  and  one  split  4th/5th  grade, 
with  a  division  of  '.abor  in  science  and  social  studies. 


Satellites,  i.e.,  on-going  education  programs  separated  from  the 
core,   K.to-5  school,  went  on  in  the  Scholars  Center  (ESC),  Headstart, 
and  Daycare. 

Overall,  eleven  classro,:-m  teachers,  seven  special  subject 
teachers,  three  educational  aides,  four  lunchroom  aides,  one  part- 
time  social  worker  and  a  part-time  school  nurse  worked  under  a  head 
principal.    Headstart,  a  parent  connnunity  agency,  had  one  teacher 
and  an  aide.     Daycare,  had  one  manager  and  one  assistant  for  ^ach  of 
their  two'  shifts.     One  principal  supervised  these  two  with  one  helping 
clerk  and  no  asoi^tiint  principal. 

Between  8:35  or  8:A0  A.M.  and  2:35  P.M.,  eight  instructional  and 
one  lunch  periods  made  a  school  day.     First,  second  and  third  grades 
ate  for  30  minutes  at  11:20,  the  fifth  period.    The  Elementary 
Scholars  Center  (ESC)  also  joined  them.    At  noon,  fourth  fifth 
grades  had  lunch.     "FroTr.  2:35  to  3:05,  nine  of  the  eleven  full-time 
building  teachers  bad  a  discretionary  educational  P^^Pf  f       P^^f,^ , 
during  the  day.     Children  formally  left  at  2:35.     The  latest  departed 
by  2-45  P.M.     Usually  ESEP  time  followed.     On  Monday,  a  Teacher  Corps 
or  a  simple  in-service  displaced  ESEP.    On  Fridays,  teachers  may 
leave  in  the  middle  of  ESEP  and  most  left  by  2:43  P.M. 

Two  irregular  programs  were  in  school:     Teacher  Corp^  and  Project 
•81      An  irregular  program  is  a  school  project  generally  not  a  formal 
part  of  the  system  wide  programs.     Initially,  teachers  and  a  Teacher 
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Table  38 


School 

B:  OrRaniza 

tion  by  Grade 

October  1, 

1979    June  1,  1980 

Grade 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Kgn 

25 

20 

1 

3A 

31 

2 

38 

38 

3 

A6 

38 

A 

36 

38 

5 

29 

32 

TOTAL 

208 

197 

Table  39 

School  B;    Organization  by  Class,  June  1,  1980 


Kgn 

20 

1.1 

19 

1.2 

12 

2.1 

19 

2.2 

19 

3.1 

19 

3.2 

19 

4.1 

13 

4.2 

25 

5.1 

8 

5.2 

2A 

TOTAL 

197 

!  . 


ERIC 
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Corps  trainee  worked  out  demonstrations  on  a  science  or  tuath  topic. 
After  mid-year,  Teacher  Corps  mainly  provided  systematic  demonstra- 
tions at  inservice  meetings  on  Mondays  and  conducted  classroom  studies 
on  low  and  high  achieving  students'  actual  time-on-task  during  math 
and  science.     Project  *81,  a  statewide  demonstration  project  on 
Competency  Based  Education  (CBE)  for  the  State  Department  of  Education 
generated  local  options  before  long  term  policy  emerged.     School  B 
was  a  testing  site  for  simple  competencies  in  financing. 

Both  Teacher  Corps  and  Project  '81  had  directors  in  the  central 
school  office.     Another  central  office  director  was  for  ESC.  These 
directors  took  up  much  principal  time  for  interfacing  their  programs 
with  on-going  school  programs.     ESC  Projects  decorated  school  stair- 
ways on  the  first  and  second  floors.    These  included  large  ancient 
Egypt  displays  in  December  and  an  inflation  project  in  January  and 
February.     Informally,  School  B  teachers  borrowed  things  from  ESC. 
To  show  how  to  stimulate  bright  students,  ESC  did  a  courtesy  in- 
service  for  School  B.     ESC  used  phones,  received  messages,  and  con- 
ducted other  minor  business  in  the  principal's  office.  (Satellites 
did  the  same,  too.)     ESC  staff  occasionally  lunched  with  regular  core 
teachers. 

An  adjunct  staff,  the  teaching  supervisor  visited  weekly  or 
close  to  that.     Often  she  missed  visits  because  other  central  office 
priorities  or  projects  took  her  time.     She  counseled  teachers.  She 
observed  classrooms  and  examined  lesson  planning.     She  often  requisi- 
tioned and  acquired  special  teaching  supplies  especially  for  equip- 
ment or  tools.     She  ran  inservice  occasionally.     She  worked  very 
closely  with  the  principal  and  teachers  in  examining  learning 
disabilities  (LD)  or  checking  and  correcting  teachers'  performance. 
By  contractual  agreement,  before  an  unsatisfactory  rating  can  be 
made,  she  must  assist  unsatisfactory  teaching.     The  teaching 
supervisor  confirmed  any  principal's  allegation  of  incompetence.  The 
teaching  supervisor  brought  the  Imaginarium,  a  special  cultural  and 
educational  collage  of  the  local  museum,  to  School  B.     She  also 
prepared  materials  and  special  events  for  a  class  or  the  entire  school. 
She  did  direct  her  special  projects  ...and  she  often  assisted  .classroom 
teaching  by  getting  special  texts  or  teaching  aides  for  a  classroom 
project.     This  year  the  teaching  supervisor  performed  these  roles. 

Additionally,  the  teaching  supervisor  conferred  with  and  counseled 
the  principal  on  special  programs  or  unfinished  projects  or  external 
consumption,  e.g.,  the  PTA  or  a  parent  meeting.     An  itinerant,  she 
also  served  two  additional  schools:     one,  a  poor  black  and  the  other, 
poor  white.     Teachers'  placements  follow  strict  FOT  contract  guidelines 
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However,  if  teachers  agreed  on  alternative  classrooms,  they  may  pro- 
pose it  to  the  principal.  If  she  concurred,  teacuers  had  their  way. 
This  happened  this  year  over  the  split  class. 

Horizontal  Organization 

Reading  scores  from  the  basal  reading  series  determined  high  and 
low  room  assignments  of  students  within  a  grade.    High  and  low 
students  used  only  the  Ginn  Reading  series  formally  taught  straigut 
from  the  manual  of  teachers.     In  all  grades  but  the  self-contained 
fifth,  reading  occurred  in  small  groups  by  basal  levels  for  one 
period.     Math,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taught  without  ability  grouping  in 
every  room.     Other  subjects — language,  spelling,  science,  social 
studies,  art,  music,  and  library — were  also  taught  without  grouping. 

Ordinarily,  for  transferring  students,   this  school  honored  sending 
records  without  prejudice.     "Everyone  conducts  an  evaluation  of 
incoming  records,  altiiough  most  people  may  not  be  explicit  about  it," 
the  principal  said.  Ordinarily,  these  occurred  casually  rather  than 
formally  through  multi-faceted  testings.     Before  records  arrived, 
each  grade  alternated  in  taking  transfers.     As  long  as  a  classroom 
did  not  exceed  ithe  union's  contractual  limit,  deliberate  placement 
came  after  transl'er  evaluation. 

There  was  constant  bickering  over  who  got  what  transfer  when 
they  first  came.     This  betrayed  uneasiness  about  transfers,  a  mixed 
group  roughly  equally  divided  between  other  local  public  school 
members  and  ''out-of-towners. **    A  surtmiary  presumptive  judgment,  i.e., 
transfers  represented  possible  incoming  behavioral  problems  or  learn- 
ing disabilities,  prevailed.     Transferring  in  stereotyped  low  achievers 
or  members  from  a  splitting,  shifting  or  troubled  family,  often  made 
easy  teacher  lunchroom  topic  reasonably  soon  after  arrival. 

Mainstreamed  children  with  handicaps  received  all  school  special 
services — corrective  speech,  psychologist,  social  worker  and  other 
itinerant  services.  "  Speech,   the  principal  handicap,  came  weekly. 
A  part-time. nurse  handled  routine  school-wide  health  projects.  Most 
children  had  art,  music  and  physical  education  for  two  periods  weekly. 
The  itinerant  gym  teacher  did  not  teach  health  this  year.     He  left  in 
March  and  was  replaced  with  a  substitute.     Teachers  with  princpal 
approval  may  send  children  to  different  teachers  for  instruction  in 
any  subject.     They  also  may  recommend  students  for  ESP,  RAG,  MAG,  or 
LD.    Only  the  principal  changes  student  instructional  assignment  to 
a  teacher. 
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Because  RAC  met  in  the  afternoon  and  MAC  in  the  mornings  only, 
some  students  regularly  missed  regular  instruction  or  a  special 
subject  to  attend  these  supplementary  programs.     Additionally,  many 
MAC  students  were  also  RAC  students.    These  students  systematically 
missed  regular  instructions  in  an  academic  area  and  a  scheduled 
special  subject.     Double  failures  behind  grade  level  got  cut-out  from 
two  normal  instruction  classes  for  supplementary  remedial  work. 
They  missed  two  out  of  eight  regular  classes  in  a  day. 


Social  Status  and  Demographic  Change  Within  the  Student  Body 

Although  the  community  was  only  16  percent  black  by  1930,  its 
neighborhood  school  was  31.2  percent.    By  1950,  two-thirds  of  the 
community  would  be  Afro-American    but  86  percent  of  the  school  would 
be  their  children.     Traditionally  lower  middle  class  or  upper  work- 
ing class  children  attended  School  B.     As  many  as  a  fifth  came  from 
middle  class  families.     Relatively,   these  students  turned-over  infre- 
quently.   Most  of  their  parents  finished   Centre  City  s  secondary 
education.    By  the  late  60' s,  the  student  body  shifted  a  little. 
Poor  families,  by  1970.,  made  up  a  fifth  of  the  student  body.     By  1975, 
however,  the  poor  were  half.    At  this  point,  increasingly  families 
began  to  send  children  to  non-public  schools.     By  the  late  70  s,  the 
lowest  historical  proportion  of  black  middle  class  families  had  their 
children  in  School  B,  44  percent. 

As  student  social  class  composition  changed,  the  student  body 
dropped.     Between  1950  and  1964,  enrollments  went  from  550  to  574 
students  in  a  K-7  school.     Between  1964  and  1966.  additional,  students 
came,    -^rom  1968  to  1971,  enrollment  dipped  by  11  percent  per  year. 
In  1971,  371  studentr,  only  three-fifths  its  1966  size,  were  there. 
In  June,  1972,  a  drop  of  14  percent  reduced  the  school  to  half  of  its 
1966  size.     From  September,  1971  to  June,  1975,  three  academic  years 
of  stability  set  in.    But  in  1976,  school  board  reorganization  took 
away  sixth  and  seventh  grades  and,  in  c:ie  year,  20  percent  of  the 
student  body  left  without' replacement.     The  acaclemic  year  1976  ope  ned 
with  224  students,  a  third  of  the  enrollment  of  ten  years  ago.  From 
1976  to  1980,  enrollments  stayed  relatively  constant  between  208  and 
224.     The  per  annum  drop,  from  .1976  to  1980  averaged  2.75  percent; 
this  was  low  but  persistent  (See  Table  40.) 

Over  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  student  body  shifted  staf  i  . 
(SES)  and  drastically  downsized.     Throughout  the  community,  decreasing 
enrollment,  fewer  middle  class  children,  and  growing  parent  distrust 
about  the  school  board's  long  term  design  destabilized  this  school 
and  projected  school  closings.     Increasingly,  the  black  poor  whose 
schools  disproportionately  closed  in  Center  City  in  the  1960s  and 
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1970s,  dominated  the  student  body.  During  SY  1979-1980  56.7  percent 
of  i:he  School  B  student  body  was  classified  as  low  income  using  the 


receipt 

of  free  and 

reduced  lunch 

as  the  criterion. 

Table  40 

scnool 

Enrollment  in 

School  B:  1967-1980 

Cumulative 

Student 

Percent          Percent  Losses 

Year 

Enrollment 

Loss/Year 

Loss/Year 

Since  1966 

1967 

537 

-41 

7.09 

7 

1968 

475 

-62 

11.54 

18 

1969 

420 

-55 

11.57 

29 

1970 

375 

-45 

10.71 

39 

1971 

371 

-  4 

1.06 

40 

1972 

317 

-54 

14.  ■  , 

54 

1973 

327 

+10 

'  15 

51 

1974 

302 

-25 

.  .64 

58 

1975 

317 

+15 

4.96 

52 

1976 

22-^ 

-93  ' 

29.33 

81 

1977 

214 

-10 

4.46 

85 

1978 

I'J 

+ 

1.40 

86 

1979 

208 

-  9 

4.14 

85 

1980 

214 

+  6 

1.02 

84 

1980  Student  Schooling  Characteristics 


Classroom  Assignments 

The  average;  class  size  is  20.3   and  the  pupil  -  teacher  ratio 
is  16.6.    The  slow  first  grade  had  twelve^  students .      Two  classes 
had  more  than  twenty-two  students:     the  self-contained  fourth  grade 
and  the  fifth  grade.    The  general  fund  expenditure  per  pupil  is 
$1719.85  and  the  total  per  pupil  cost  is  $2198.31. 
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Attendance  and  Punctuality 

This  school  year,  moat  students  missed  eight  days.  In 
class,  typical  absences  ranged  from  six  to  nine  days  for  the  year, 
i.e.,  one  day  per  month  more  or  less.    Nevertheless,  extreme  absentees 
annually  missed  better  than  twenty  days  of  school,  i.e.,  a  month 
of  instruction.*    For  every  class,  we  could  expect  some 
chronic  attendance  problems.     For  a  typical  clabs  of  twenty  students, 
a  fifth  then  lost  a  month  of  instruction. 


Table  41 


School  B;  Regular  and  Extreme  Absences  SY  1979-1980  Junel,  1980 
Enrollment 


Grade 

Regular  Absence 
#  of  Students 

>lean 

Extreme  Absence 
it  of  Students 

Mean 

Max/Min 

1.1 

8 

2.5 

11 

18.45 

0/39 

1.2 

8 

6.75 

4 

20.62 

2/25^ 

2.1 

12 

6 

7 

22.5 

Js/49 

2.2 

10 

5 

9 

19.5 

0/36Js 

3.1 

lA 

^.  i5 

5 

15.2 

0/26 

3.2 

11 

^.25 

8 

15.3 

1/20 

4.1 

11 

3.5 

2 

lA 

0/17 

4.2 

lA 

4.42 

11 

18.9 

0/30 

5.1 

5 

7.1 

3 

14.5 

4/16 

5.2 

19 

3.3 

5 

19.2 

0/28 

Grades  1.2,  2.2,  3.2  and  4.2  are  low  achievement  groupings. 
5.1  and  5.2  are  mixed.     The  other  grades  are  mixed  accelerated 
and  averap:e  achieving  students. 


^September,  May  and  June  severely  slowed  down  or'  had  minimum 
instruction.     Missing  a  month  by  absence  itieant,  at  most,  five 
out  of  nine  months  of  school  instruction.    These  students,  then, 
had  to  grow  over  seven  months  if  they  were  on  grade  level,  after 
only  five  months  of  instruction.     Stud^^nts  starting  three  months 
behind  had  to  make  ten  months  growth  after  only  five  months  of 
instruction.     Slow  students  excessively  absent  compounded  reaching 
achievement.     Schoolwide,  attendance  averaged  6,6  months  over  the 
achievement  testing  period:     1/5  (5  months)  +  4/5  (7  months)  =6.6 
months  of  weighted  averaged  attendance. 
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Table  42 


School 

B:    Regular  and  Extreme  Taro 

ineases  SY  1979-1980 

October 

1. 

1979  Enrollment 

ciXcreme  iarainesses 

Grade 

//  of  Students 

Mean 

//  of  Students 

Mean 

Max/Mln 

1.1 

15 

u 

28.25 

0/37 

1.2* 

11 

1.18 

1 

11 

0/11 

2.1 

13 

4.46 

6 

30.16 

0/46 

2.2 

15 

2.93 

4 

17 

0/24 

3.1 

37 

2.64 

2 

45 

0/63 

3.2 

16 

3 

3 

19.6 

0/26 

4.1* 

4.2 

23 

2.52 

2 

19.5 

0/22 

5.1* 

5.2 

24 

0.41 

0 

0/4 

*This  teacher  failed  to  keep  tardiness  records 


Typical  students  regularly  came  late  no  more  than  five  days  over  the 
school  year.    Correspondingly,  consistently  tardy  students  appeared  in 
every  room.    About  two  students  from  every  room  were  persistently  tardy. 
Attendance  and  tardiness  had  trouble  spots.  On  attendance,  the  split  fifth 
grade  had  an  ordinary  absence  rate  above  everyone  else.    High  absentees 
among  the  best  elementary  students  and  the  worst  first  and  fifth  grade 
represented  an  emerging  attendance  problem  in  opposite  directions. 

The  high  first  and  the  low  fourth  led  all  groups  with  students  in 
the  extreme  absence  category.    Among  extreme  absences  good  elementary 
students  went  to  school  less  than  poor  ones;  poor  intermediate  students 
went  to  school  less  than  good  ones.    Ordinarily,  then,  four  out  of  five 
students  steadily  came.    But  within  classes,  high  and  low  absentees  con- 
trasted and  in  a  third  of  all  rooms,  strong  differences  prevailed 
between  ordinary  (less  than  10  days  absent)  and  emerging  attendance 
problems  (two  or  more  weeks  of  absences).    Attendance  and  achievement 
groups  negatively  correlated  among  elementary  students  and  positively 
correlated  among  intermediate  students.    What  did  this  mean?  Where 
students  perfonned  better,  brighter  students  stayed  out  more  often. 
Where  students  performed  worse,  brighter  students  came  more  often. 
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Students  Leaving  and  Coining 

In  1979-80,  sixty-tive  students  left  and  fifty-four  came  in 
57  percent  of  the  October  1979  enrollment.    Re-entries  made  up  a  fifth 
of  all  new  students.    So  the  real  new  entrants —  A3  new  students  in 
1980— provided  a  fifth  of  the  current  student  body,  mostly  concen- 
trated in  the  upper  grades  beginning  with  the  third.* 

Because  of  re-entries  and  new  entrants,  this  school's  instruction 
and  performance  standards,  at  best,  only  meaningfully  touched  half 
of  those  who  began  first  grade  there.     Currently  nearly  a  half  of 
the  typical  upper  grade  students  were  a  shared  product  of  various 
institutional  treatments. 


Table  43 
Transfers  In  and  Out 
School  B:    Transfers  In  and  Out,  Academic  Year  1979-80 


Month  Leaving  (Out)  Coming  (In) 

September  38  17 

October  -  8  12 

November  6  9 

December  5  7 

January  3  2 

February  2  4 

March  1  3 

April  1  0 

May  JL^  J2. 

65  54 


^Transfers  went  to  classes  with  the  most  experienced  staff,  highest 
teaching  experimentations  and  lowest  achievement  rates- 
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Reading;  and  Math  Growth  Per  Year 

Reading  growth  generally  fell  below  math  growth  in  every  grade 
over  the  last  five  years.  Consistently,  every  grade  after  first 
produced  six  months  of  gain  for  seven  months  of  inntruction  from 
October  to  May.**    (Generally  during  the  first  month  teachers  re- 
lewed  the  previous  year's  work.    Since  the  formal  testing  of  the 
school  district  took  place  in  October,  school  district  policy 
effectively  measured  only  growth  over  seven  months  after  seven 
months  of  instruction.    For  this  reason,  the  seven  months  criteria 
is  accepted  as  the  true  measure  of  actual  growth  expected  in  a 
school  year.) 

Over  the  last  five  years,  annual  growth  in  reading  did  not 
budge  significantly.        See  Tables  44  and  45.  Annual  reading  growth 
flux  over  the  last  three  years  undenhined  high  growth  performances 
under  present  conditions,  all  things  being  equal.    Moreover,  the 
best  estimate  of  real  growth  in  reading  per  year  suggested  (a) 
School  B  had  to  be  at  optimum  reading  growth  tG  keep  a  student 
starting  at  grade  level  on  grade  level;  (b)  for  a  student  entering 
below  grade  level,  the  expected  reading  growth  will  not  pull  him 
over  to' grade  level  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.    Present  annual 
growth  required  most  s_tudent3_to_  enter  the  school  year  with  at 
least  one  month  overachievenent     for  his  grade  level  if,  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year^  he  would  be  on  grade  level  in  reading. 

Thr  lowest  annual  math  growth  by  1980 — 6.7  months  growth — dis- 
played incremental  continuity  upwards;  the  ceiling  cautiously  sug- 
gested that  two  years  math  growth  in  one  year  easily ^happened  for 
some  students  over  the  last  three  years.    Regardless  of  student 
achievement  at  entry  in  the  school  year>  substantial  math  growth 
could  raise  underachievers    to  grade  level  as  an  ordinary  event. 
The  Teacher  Corps  math  and  science  emphasis  over  the  last  three  years 
may  have  contributed  to  these  math  scores.    Hence,  improving  reading 
growth  performance  constituted  the  crux  of  the  achievement  problem 
at  School  B. 


**This  is  true  for  4/5th  of  the  students  attending  regularly,  i.e., 
missing  one  day  per  month  over  seven  months.    The  other  fifth 
factored  into  this  growth  but  only  went  to  school  five  months, 
not  seven.    A    "weighted"  average  of  6.60  months  of  attendance 
produced  six  months  reading  growth,  i.e.,  every  month  of  attendance 
produced  .9  month  of  growth.    That  representative  picture  is  re- 
markably close  to  the  norm  of  one  month  growth  for  one  month  of 
instruction.     This  underscored  the  impacts  of  attendance  on 
achievement. 
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Tabic 

School  B 

Annual  Growth*  in  Months  In  RcadiUR  by  Grades  i&  Years  197S-1980 

Confldenca  Intsrval 
at  E/ 


u  ni 

3 


Grade  1976 

1977 

1978 

1  Ain 

1979 

.IB". 

2 

1 

6 

8 

8 

7 

3 

8 

2 

9 

7 

8 

6 

7 

4 

5 

9+ 

5 

5 

7 

8 

3, 

ft. 

\ 

5.5 

5.5 

7,25 

5.75 

7.5 

Standard 

Deviation 

1.73 

2.06 

L92 

1.92 

l.U 

Minima 

2.8 

1.9 

3.8 

2.3 

5.5 

Maxlflia 

B.2 

9.1 

10.6 

'9.2 

9.5 

jitanddrd  Davintloii 

6.4  1.85 

6.8  2.48 

6,2  1.72 

I  VP  1.71 


ML 


Hiniina 

4.2 
3.5 
3,9 


Hnxlna 

8.8 
lO.l 
8.S 
7.6 


5.8!  2.13 1.95 


3.9 


8.75 


^(3..  05) 


Xj-  average  per  year 


ANOVA  by  Yoara!  F  -  .79^f^^^      .QSJ^Heans  arc  tho  some. 

Y  average  within  a  grade  over  five  years.  ANOVA  by  Grades!  F  ■i'29'f(3^  g,  .05)Wloan8  are  the  flame. 
*Total  nonthfl  growth  over  seven  nonthfl,  October  to  Hay 

+Tukey'8  mctliod  for  the  honest  significance  difference  of  growth  by  grade  ylelda  5.8  +  2. 13,' 
the  minimum  expected  growth  by  years  in  any  grade.  In  the  year  of  our  observation,  only 
this  grade's  reading  score  exceeded  the  oridnary  per  annum  growth. 
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Table  ^5 
School  B 

inminl  .Crnwjh  In  Hjntha  In  H^th  bv  Crfldon  nnd  ,Yofl|fn|  j975M9BO 


Crndo  19/6 


2  4 

3  9 

4  12 

5  ; 


8 


Oh 

r 

3 


Stnndard 
Dovlrttlon  2.9 


Si  Hlnlma 


4.7 
U.2 


(1,  .  05) 


5 
8 
9 

9 


?J5    10.25    9,75  12 


Confldonco  Intarvol 


1979 

]980 

h 

Stfliidard  IXiviotlon 

.  OS) 

HlnlMfl 

Haxlwa 

9 

9 

5 

6.4 

2.15 

4.2 

B,5 

16 

12 

16 

12.6 

3.87 

8.7 

16.4 

9 

8 

13 

14.0 

1.93 

8.8 

12.7 

8 

5 

13 

8.4 

2.65 

5.7 

11.0 

1.6] 

3.34 

3.11 4.63 

S.8 

6.4 

6.2  6.7 

9.6 

14.0 

13.2  17.2 

10.35.3. 54  2.65 


5.8 


12.15 


Xj"  average  per  year 


ANOVAby  Vcarfl!  F-  .93^F 


(4,  15,  .05) 


L-  avcraKC  within  a  grndo  over  five  years       ANOVA  by  Grades:  F  *  1.12*^,,  - 
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Additionally,  a  two-tier  school  achievement  picture  emerged. 
Top  student  classrooms  from  first  to  fourth  persisted  at  grade  levels 
in  math  and  reading.    Lower  ability  classes  remained  off  grade  levels 
in  reading  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  grades  and  in  math  in  a 
second*  and  both  fifth  grades.    Homogeneous  grouping  merely  continued 
the  gap  which  began  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year.    In  part,  tivis 
reflected  the  absence  of  exceptional  treatment  for  lower  perforrtug 
classes  in  each  grade;  in  part,  it  confirmed  the  normative  chat  ner 
of  undifferentiated  growth  rates  in  reading  and  math  across       .  -  - 
meat . 

Table  46 


School 

B:     Students  on  Grade 

Level:  Reading, 

May  lObO 

Grade 

Level 

Percent  On 

GE  for 

Achlevv'  ''^r 

Grade 

N 

On 

Off 

Grade  Level 

Mean  Raw  Score 

Gr^'-r^nR 

1.1 

19 

19 

0 

100 

2.3 

Acc/Av 

1.2 

12 

3 

9 

25 

1.7 

Lo 

2.1 

19 

16 

3 

84 

3.1 

Acc/Av 

2.2 

18 

4 

22 

2.3 

Lo 

3.1 

18 

14 

4 

77 

3.9 

Acc/Av 

3.2 

19 

0 

19 

0 

2.7 

Lo 

4.1 

13 

7 

6 

54 

4.6 

Acc/Av 

4.2 

25 

7 

18 

28 

3.9 

Lo 

5.1 

8 

2 

6 

25 

4.8 

M 

5.2 

24 

8 

16 

33 

4.9 

M 

Total 

175 

80 

95 

45 

*Thl3  year,  this  second  grade  was  taught  first  by  a  substitute  and 
later  by  a  returning  maternity  leave.    Both  teachers  were  not 
regular  second  grade  teachers. 
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Table  47 


School 

B: 

Students 

on  uruae  uovei • 

Mathemnticfl  May,  1980 

Grade  Level 

Pervert  On 

tU\^   lO  t 

AC  n  X  IS  V  cIU  c 

Grade 

N 

On 

Off 

Mean  Raw  Score 

Grouping 

l.l 

19 

19 

0 

lOO 

3.5 

Acc/Av 

1.2 

12 

6 

6 

50 

1.8 

Lo 

2.1 

19 

16 

3 

84 

3.3 

Acc/  Av 

18 

6 

12 

33 

2  5 

T  n 

3.1 

18 

16 

2 

88 

4.5 

Acc/ Av 

3.2 

19 

10 

9 

52 

3.8 

Lo 

4.1 

13 

9 

4 

69 

5.2 

Acc/Av 

4.2 

25 

11 

14 

44 

4.5 

Lo 

5.1 

8 

3 

5 

37.5 

5.4 

M 

5.2 

24 

9 

15 

37.5 

5.6 

M 

Total 

175 

105 

70 

60 

Table  48 

School 

B: 

Dlst>" 

ibutlon  of  Students  By  Basal  Reader  and 

Grade 

Completed, 

June 

,  1980 

Glnn  360  Levels 


Grade    123      4      56      7      8      9      10      11      12    Total  7/ 


  of  Students 

1  17    13    1  31 

2  1    18  11      8  38 

3  2  10    16      9      0       1  38 

4  9      9       8       9  3  38 

5  1       2      21  8  32 


Total  Number  of  Students 

This  number  excludes  Kindergarten,  HeadsUart  and  other  programs. 
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Students  on  Grade  Level  in  Reading  and  Math 

In  reading,  55  percent  were  off  grade  level;  in  math,  40 
percent.     Disproportionately,  reading  below  grade  level  occurred 
at  the  upper  grades.     A  third  grade  had  the  entire  class  off  grade 
level  in  reading.     See  Tables  46  and  47.  Pockets  of  serious  math 
difficulty  prevailed  in    four  classes,  both  fifth  grades,one  irourth  and 
one  second  where  most  students  were  off  grade  level.  The  slower  first  and 
third  grades  had  more  students  than  would  be  predicted  from  the  school- 
wide  average  of f  grade  level  in  math.     After  the  third  grade,  classes 
off  grade  level  in  math  had  a  quarter  and  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
their  students  falling  behind  schedule. 

Over  the  last  three  years,   the  minimum  math  growth  per  year 
stabilized  (mean  =6.3;  standard  deviation  =.11),  reading  strongly 
had  not  (3.8,  2.3,  and  5.5  months  per  year).     So  not  only  were 
subtantially  fewer  students  off  grade  level  in  math,  a  minimum 
likely  growth  rate  could  be  ejected.     No  such  fixed  floor  arrived 
in  reading. 

Students  on  Grade  Level  in  the  Basal  Reader 

Some  students  completed  their  basal  readers  in  compliance  with 
the  minimum  standard  expectation  of  the  BPE.     First,  second 
and  third  grades  showed  a  difficulty.     In  the  second  grade  only  eight 
students  had  met  that  standard  and  no  students  had  completed  Level  8 
which  is  the  second  second  grade  reader.     In  the  third  grade  only 
10  students  (26  percent)  had  completed  the  minimum  standard  and  only 
one  student  had  finished  the  second  third  grade  reader.     See  Table 
48. 

Faculty  Characteristics 
Total  Teaching  Experience 

Sixteen  of  the  teachers  at  School  B  gave  interviews.     On  the 
average,  most  teachers  had  better  than  7.2  years  of  teaching  experience. 
Regularly  assigned  teachers  collectively  had  more  years  of  teaching 
experience  than  special  subject  teachers.     By  total  teaching  experience, 
the  staff  is  not  inexperienced.     The  mean  years  of  teaching  for  the 
full-time  teachers  was  8.35  years  that  of  special  subject  teachers 
was  5.3.     See  Table  49.     There  are  10  regular  classroom  teachers,  six 
special  subject  teachers,  2  ESP  teachers,  one  Headstart  teacher  and 
one  Day  Care  Teacher . 
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Table  49 

Average  Total  Teaching  Experience  at  School  B 

Category 

Regular  Teacher:  K-5 
Special  Subjects 
All  teachers 


Number  Average  (yrs.)  Range  (yrs.) 

10  8 . 35  2  -  18.5 

6  5.3  1-10 

16  7.2 


EKLC 


Table  50 

Actual  Teaching  Experience  at  School  B  Among  All  Teachers 
Category                                    Number  Mean  Years 

K  -  5  10  6.05 


Special  Subjects 


6  2.6 


All  Teachers  16  4.78 


Table  51 

Proportion  of  Time  at  School  B  for  All  Teachers 
Years 


Grades  All 

Experience 

At  School  B 

Proportion  at 

Kg 

2 

1 

.50 

1 

9 

1. 

.11 

1 

3 

3 

1.00 

2 

5 

5 

1.00 

2 

5 

3 

.60 

3 

7 

2.5 

.36 

3 

18.5 

15 

.81 

A 

9 

8 

.89 

4/5* 

10 

7 

.70 

5 

15 

15 

1  00 

Special  Subject 

.10 

1 

10 

7 

2 

2 

3 

.15 

3 

7 

1 

■  .14 

4 

1 

1 

.50 

5 

6 

3 

.50 

6 

6 

.17 

*Split  Grade 
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Longevity  at  School  B 

Full-tini'i  teachers  averaged  8.35  years  teaching;  six  were 
at  School  B.     The  typical  full-time  teacher  spent  the  biilk  of  a 
teaching  career  at  School  B,  while  special  subject  teachers  had  not. 
See  Table  50.     Disproportionately,  career  presence  at  School  3 
occurred  among  intermediate  te'^chers.    On  the  average,  intermediate 
teachers  spent  ten  out  of  eleven  years  teaching  at  School  B. 
Intermediate  teachers  had  been  at  the  school  three  times  longer  then 
primary  teachers.     See  Table  51. 

Teaching  Experience  at  School  B  and  Teacher  Grade  Assignemnt 

Thft  intennediate  block  solidly  had  all  career  teachers  but  the 
primary  block  had  half.     At  the  lower  level  one  out  of  every  two 
rooms  had  ine:xperienced  teachers  to  School  B.     At  the  higher  level, 
a  student  was  guaranteed  an  experienced  one  to  this  school.  See 
Table  54. 


Training  of  Teachers 

Higher  education  in  Centre  City  supplied  half  of  the  teachers. 
Public  colleges  outside  of  Centre  City  provided  the  other  half.  Most 
were  trained  by  public  colleges.     See  Table  52. 

Most  teachers — 56  percent, of  the  teaching  force — graduated 
between  1970  and  1974.     The  least  represented  group  emerged  from  1960 
to  1970.    This  group  departed.     Presently  two  surviving  teachers 
trained  from  1950  to  1960  remained.     See  Table  53. 

Primary  students  received  their  instruction  equally  from 
teachers  trained  in  public  colleges  of  Centre  City  and  in  state  col- 
leges surrounding  Centre  City  Intermediate  teachers  primarily  came 
from  public  colleges  outside  of  Centre  City  and  a  private  college 
of  Centre  City  trained  one. 
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Place  and  Source  of  Colleg 


Table  52 

:e  Training  Among  Teachers  in  School  B 


CITY 


Primary:  K-3 

Intermediate 
4-5 

Special 
Subjects 


Public  Private  Total 
~~~k  1  5 


STATE 


Grand 

Public  Private  Total  Total 
~5  0  2  7 


16 


*Public  included  state  related  colleges  and  universities  because 
they  receive  tax  support  under  non-preferred  allocations  and 
still  have  accountability  to  public  authority,  even  though  their 
management  is  under  a  privatr  board  of  directors. 


Group 

1950-54 
1955-59 
1960-64 
1965-69 
1970-74 
1975-80 
Total 
Percent 


Table  53 

Years  Completed  Initial  Teacher  Training 
(B.A./B.S.  in  Education) 

Number    Grades  K-S    Grades  4-5    Special  Subject 

1-1 
1  1  - 


Percent  of 
Total 


1 
9 
4 
16 
100 


4 

2 

"T" 
43 


2 
0 
3 
19 


1 

3 

2 
6 

38 


06 
06 
00 
06 
56 
25 

100 
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Table  54 


Grade  Level  Aaslgnments ;     Present  and  Past 


Present  Grade  Assignment 
K 
1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

A 

4/5 


Special  Subject  1 
Special  Subject  2 
Special  Subject  3 
Special  Subject  4 
Special  Subject  5 
Special  Subject  6 


Prior  Teaching  Assignments  Deviation 

 By  Grade  •   From  Present  Placement 

Close 


Kindergarten 
Pre-school  1,  2,  3 

1.  2 

K,  1,  2 

K,  1,  2 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 

Special  Subject,  4,6,  7 

4,  5,  6,  7 

Special  Subject: 

2,  3,  4,  5;  2,  4,  5,  6 

4,  5,  6 


Close 
Close 
Close 
Close 

Far  and  Very  Varied 
Modestly  Far 
Close 
Moderately  Close 
But  Varied 
Close 


2,  3,  4,  5,  7 
Middle  School  Librarian      Moderately  Far  and  Varied 


Art 

K-5:     Special  Education,  Art 
Music 

Substitute:.  K-12 


Far 
Close 
Close 

Far 


Definitions  of  Deviations  for  Specializations: 

Set:     a  grade  grouping,  eVe, ,  primary  or  Intermediate, 

Close:  in  a  similar^rouping;  "^in  the  same  specialized  set,  . 

Far:  in  a  dissimilar"grouping,  spread  over  two  or  more  dissimilar  sets. 
Varied:  covers  the  range  over  two  or  more  dissimilar  sets. 
Moderately  Close:  a  common  intersection  over  two  or  more  dissimilar  sets. 
Modestly  Far:  a  tenuous  union  over  two  or  more  dissimilar  sets. 
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Two  types  of  training  occurred  beyond  the  initial  license: 
focused  (an  earned  masters)  and  self-directed  (mastera  equivalency). 
Primary  teachers  generally  defined  their  advanced  training  through 
a  standardized  degree  granting  program,  all  at  one  Centre  City 
public  institution.     Intermediate  teachers  guided  their  ovn  discrete 
traininu.     Generally,  Centre  City's  Public  School  graduates, 
returned  to  teach.    Nearly  half  of  the  staff  attended  grammar  and 
high  schools  in  the  public  schools  of  Centre  City.  Essentially, 
then,  a  provincial  and  p,- rochial  group,  representing  mostly  Centre- 
Citiers  who  had  most  of  their  early  training  in  its  public  schools 
dominated  the  teaching  staff  throughout  the  school. 

> 

Grade  Placements  and  Teacher  Specialization 

Five  of  the  seven  primary  teachers  generally  had  had  their  present 
assignment.     Two  had  far  reaching  experiences  outside  of  their  pre- 
sent grade  assignm.int.     Among  intermediate  teachers,  two  held  close 
experiences  to  their  present  grade  assignments  but  one  had  a  varied 
background  and  training  in  a  field  outside  his  present  assignment. 
Special  subject  teachers  followed  similar  patterns. 

Sex  and  Race  Composition 

For  full-time  teachers,  three  simple  trends  prevailed.  Blacks 
regardless  of  sex  were  primary  teachers.    A3.1  full-time  white  males 
handled  intermediate  teaching.    Most  full-time  white  females  tai.ght 
primary  grades.     For  whites,  the  school  displayed  sex  bias  assign- 
ment patterns.     For  blacks,  assignment  biases  were  always  at  the  pri- 
mary grades.     Correspondingly,  white  male,  had  extreme  under- 
representation  in  special  subject  and  ovar-representation  in  inter- 
mediate teaching. 

Moreover,  while  the  sex  ratio  was  even  for  blacks,  it  was  not 
so  for  whites.     The  white  male  to  white  female  ratio  was  1  to  2. i 
and  1  to  4  respectively  for  regular  and  special  subject  teachers. 
The  schoolwide  sex  ratio  was  2.2  females  per  every  male. 


Principal  Characteristics 

As  a  teacher,'~the  principal  spent  thirteen  years  inTfiTcrass- 
room.     Of  these,  three  were  outside  Centre  City.     As  an  administrator, 
the  principal  worked  in  the  primary  and  middle  schools  of  the  local 
school  district,  had  an  internship  in  the  central  office,  was  an 
assistant  elementary  school  principal,  a  middle  school  dean  and 
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eventually  became  principal  of  School  D  for  the  last  three  years.  She 
spent  four  years  In  a  non-prlnclpal  administrative  position  in  the 
district;  three  as  the  chief  school  administrator  of  School  B. 

The  principal  was  not  a  graduate  of  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  the  local  school  district  as  most  of  her  teachers. 
Her  primary  and  secondary  education  came  from  a  formerly  prosperous 
mill  center  east  of  the  Centre  City.    Her  college  education  was  in 
Centre  City.     The  principal  had  an  earned  doctorate  in  curriculum  and 
supervision  from  Elsenhower  University,  a  state-related  university 
in  Centre  City. 

The  principal  had  substantially  more  experience  than  her  teachers 
She  has  had  only  one  career!     21  years  in  public  school  education. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  her  professional  career  was  in  Centre  City.  The 
smallest  part  involved  her  present  position  at  School  B.  Consistently 
the  principal  said  she  saw  herself  as  an  instructional  leader.  During 
the  year  of  observation,  Improvement  of  instruction'  focused  on  science 
and  math  instruction  through  a  special  Teacher  Corps  project.  However 
management,  direction  and  goal  setting  for  that  project  resided  with 
Teacher  Corps.     Her  school  served  more  as  a  lab  site  facilitating  a 
project  under  central  office   direction.    Moreover,  since  the  teachers 
decided  on  where  to  use  the  Teacher  Corps  initially  and  later  the 
Teacher  Corps  decided  where  they  wanted  to  go,  this  innovation  was 
initially    decentralized  and  voluntary  and  later  coordinated  and 
controlled  by  an  outside  agency. 


An  element  of  the  principal's  style  surfaced  arourd  Teacher 
Corps'  behavior.     First,  the  principal  cooperated  with  an  outside 
agency  in  the  school.     Second,  the  principal  permitted  teachers  full 
autonomy  to  decide  if,  how  f^nd  when  they  would  use  the  speclallze<5, 
advanced  training  and  resources  provided  by  Teacher  Corps.  The 
first  item  was  a  particular  example  of  a  general  problem.     A  range  of 
programs  in  the  school  reduced  the  principal's  role  to  a  supervisor — 
not  the  chief  governing  administrator — for  satellite  and  Irregular 
programs.     Ordinarily,  for  the  principal  too  many  petty  supervisory 
responsibilities  accumulated  because  she  had  no  final  directing 
authority  over  these  programs  in  her  building.    Her  time,   then,  was 
not  exclusively  allocated  to  managing  the  core  school.  This  also  made 
her  management  responsibility  atypical  for  the  district. 

The  second  item — the~voluntary  preference  of  teachers  to  select 
01  decide  on  what  teaching  changes  or  innovation  they  wanted — betrayed 
a  fixed  principle  of  the  principal.     Teachers  were  professionals. 
They  exercised  professional  judgment  and  experience  on  what  is  best 
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for  their  particular  classroom  settings.    They  should  have  a  range 
of  supportive  resources,  enrichment  materials  and  instructional 
options.    But  they  should  always  make  the  final  judgment  on  what 
they  wanted  from  these  available  resources,  materials  and  options. 
Teachers  could  effectively  evaluate  their  needs  because,  as  profes- 
sionals, they  knew  their  streiagths  and  weaknesses.    Each  decided 
how  to  take  advantage  of  their  unique  opportunities  to  improve 
their  instructional  capabilities  In  math  and  science.  Teacher 
professional  autonomy  was  sacred  and  absolute. 

Similarly,  the  principal  stressed  collegial  equality.     In  ordi- 
nary interactions  with  teachers,  formalities  were  broken.  Teachers 
may  speak  casually,  stop  the  principal  anywhere  in  the  building  and 
present  personal  or  formal  business,  or  enter  the  principal's  office 
for  a  request  or  discussion  without  formal  appointment.    By  prior 
arrangement,   teachers  may  walk  through  the  principal's  office  anytime 
for  a  soft  drink.    The  principal  was  available  on  demand  to  her 
staff.    She  had  no  social  distance  from  her  staff. 

Not  surprisingly,  her  time  usage  was  unpredictable:  calls, 
interruptions  from  staff  and  teachers  and  numerous  outside  meetings 
interfered  with  the  orderly  usage  of  time.     Informality  reduced 
available  time  for  directed  management.     Ever  present  calls,  minor 
problems  and  administrative  clearances  from  satellite  projects  and 
programs  decreased  the  time  supply  more.    This  was  further  aggravated 
by  the  habit  of  arriving  late  for  school  opening.     Rarely  was  the 
time  supply  expanded  by  sustained  early  arrival  or  late  departures. 
Effectively,  the  management  of  the  principal's  time  in  rigidly 
fixed  allocations  was  partly  precluded  by  (a)  an  informal  interaction 
style,  pervasively  aggravated  by  non-core  school  interruptions  and 
personally    compounded  by  late  entry  for  school  opening  and  (b)  no 
systematic  expansion  of  time.    Time,  fluidly  and  unpredictably  alloca- 
ted to  well-defined  school  management  tasks,  became  intensively  sub- 
divided over  larger  than  normal  non-core  school  programs,  satellites 
and  outside  meetings  and,  by  informal  interaction  patterns,  unpredict- 
ably available  for  systematic  uses. 
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Continuity  and  Change;    Contributions  of 
Social  Background  and  School  Setting  to 
the  Organizational  Life  of  School  B 

By  1930,  the  most  affluent  blacks  of  Centre  City  befjan  settle- 
ment in  Upper  Hayti,  an  isolated  hilltop  community  of  the  city. 
Their  emergence  accompanied  socially  changing  events:    sex  distribu- 
tions evened  sixty  years  of  migratory  imbalances  of  men;  nuclear 
family  expansion  engendered  younger  children  (under  10),  replacing 
older  migrant  children  (over  10)  as  the  dominant  black  school  age 
attendants;  a  second  generation  urban  grouping  started  a  marginal 
black  middle  class  marked  by  proportionately  higher  homeowning, 
higher  educational  acquisitions  than  city-wide  norms  and  overrepresent- 
ed  high  achieving  wives  exclusively  rearing  children.    These  patterns, 
relatively  stable  until  1960,  came  with  social  welfare  slightly  better 
than  their  racial  peers  and  with  income  at  70  percent  of  city-wide 
parity  until  1960.    Then  again    social  change  took  hold  in  the  60s. 

Now,  internal  stratification  widened.     Increasingly,  two  income 
earning  families  secured  middle  class  standing,  where  earlier  one 
income  earners  had,  in  most  instances.    Entrenched  pockets  of  serious 
poverty  surfaced  and  attenuated  families  but  nuclear  families  still 
disproportionately  dominated.    Because  of  the  growth  of  female  labor 
force    participation,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  city  between  1960 
and  1970,  more  mothers  in  nuclear  and  attenuated  families  worked. 
Significantly  this  helped  and  improved  gross  material  welfare  for 
children  in  attenuated  families.    Compared  to  surrounding  communities, 
family  attenuation  and  impoverishment  did  not  move  hand-in-hand, 
partly  because  the  higher  credentials  of  working  mothers  reduced 
slightly  the  income  effects  of  single  parenting. 

School  B  too  changed  during  the  1960s.    Downward  drops  from  600 
to  200  students  began  and  steadily  continued.     Traditional  black 
middle  class  students  dropped  off.    As  size  became  smaller,  lower  SES 
students  emerged  larger  for  the  last  15  years.     Simultaneously,  during 
the  changing  class  composition  of  students,  teachers  trained  between 
1960  and  1970  replaced  the  crop  from  the  previous  decade.  Between 
1970  to  1974,  teachers  of  the  1960's  vanished.     Changing  students  and 
changing  teachers  mutually  occurred  throughout  the  late  sixties. 
Over  the  last  score,  changed  household  composition,  expanded  female 
work  force  participation  and  differing  social  class  characteristics 
in  education  and  income  made  this  urban  black  middle  class  increasingly 
the  new  captive  clients  of  public  School  B. 
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At  the  same  time,  old  and  new  Upper  llayti  dwellers  had  a  shifting 
neighborhood  school  in  size  and  staff  turnovers.    Community,  student 
and  teacher  changes  sustained  sources  of  flux  surrounding  School  B, 
Moreover,  leaving  and  coming  students  added  oven  more  flux.    Only  half 
of  the  entering  first  grade  now  finished  the  fifth.    Flux  became  a  / 
key  institutional  shaping  force. 

Inside  School  B,  destabilization  rocked  the  faculty,  additionally. 
In  the  fall  of  1979,  two  classrooms  with  insufficient  enrollment  were 
to  bo  split.    Only  a  split  Ath/5th  emerged,    A  scheduled  3rd/Ath 
and  2nd/3rd  did  not  materialize.    The  person  most  affected  was  the 
elected  Union  official.     She  and  the  principal  urged  the  central 
office  to  send  another  teacher.    This  was  granted.  Powerful  informal 
structural  arrangements  resolved  a  problem  and  sustained  practices 
of  senior  teachers'  preferred  placements,    Even  with  flux,  certain 
rules  for  organizational  conduct  still  worked. 

Among  students »  two  emergent  problems  lingered.    One  involved 
slight  attendance  plights.    Nearly  36  percent  were  absent  over  a 
month.    Who  missed  was  critical,   [n  the  lowest  fourth  grade,  a  third 
missed  over  a  month  of  instruction,    The  top  first  grade  experienced 
significantly  higher  absences  than  low  achieving  classes.    The  split 
fifth  grade  had  significantly  hj.gh  absences,     This  skewed  concentra- 
tion of  absences  reduced  optinun  instruction  exposure  among  two 
leading  classes  and  hit  hardest  the  poorest  achieving  fourth  and 
fifth  graders.     In  a  real  sense,  boosting  attendance  in  these  concen- 
trated pockets  would  raise  achievement  more  than  marginally  across 
the  school.    Weighted  average  attendance  C^/S  (5  months)  +  A/5  (7 
months)  «  6.6  months]     and  ordinary  annual  reading  growth  (6  months 
per  year  per  student)  dramatically  displayed  interactions  between 
attendance  and  performance:    on  the  average,  even  with  sustained 
flux,  every  month  of  attendance  produced  .9  months  of  growth, 
strikingly  close  to  one  month  growth  for  every  month  attendance. 
Similiarly,  in  reading  for  the  last  five  years,  regardless  of  who 
taught,  most  students  had  to  start  out  on  grade  level  in  reading 
to  be  there  at  the  end.    Not  so  in  math.    Students  off-grade  level 
in  math,  in  September,  had  a  strong  chance  to  get  back  on,  easily 

and  ordinarily  except  in  the  fifth  grade.    Math  stabilized  growth 

for  the  worst  cases.    On  the  other  hand,  rock  bottom  minimum  growth 
in  reading  strongly  fluctuated  from  year  to  year. 
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Reading,  the  key  problem  of  achievement,  received  lees  aystoma- 
tic  attention,  intervention  and  apecial  resource  allocations  than 
math.    The  moot  nagging  problem  of  sustained  student  performance  on 
grade  level  slipped  through  organizational  priorities  and  received 
less  than  comparable  management  rendered  to  math,  a  content  area 
well  on  tlie  way  to  sustained  performances.    More  than  half  of  the 
students  were  affected  by  unsatisfactory  reading.    Bettor  than  seven 
out  of  ten  did  well  on  math.    Where  effective  demand  prevailed  in 
reading,  contmonsurate  lea    i.*ahip  attention  or  high  goal  priority 
failed  to  surface. 

This  occurred  partly  because  reading  instructional  supervision 
was  diffused  loosely  across  teachers,  the  Union  officers,  the  Teach- 
ing Supervisor  and  the  principal;  critical  dally  instructional  manage- 
ment was  affected  by  autonomy;  instructional  correction  was  vested  in 
the  assigned  role  of  the  Teaching  Supervisor;  corrective  instructional 
intervention  by  the  head  occurred  intermittently;  searching  and 
using  external  resources  often  superceded  stretching  existing  re- 
sources.   Management  information  on  the  biggest  student  achievement 
demand  simply  was  not  sought  out  from  existing  data  sources  or 
deliberately' used  to  shape  organizational  goals  by  the  Teaching 
Supervisor  or  the  principal.    Moreover,  teachers  made  no  such 
determination. 

Full-time  teachers  who  were  most  responsible  for  daily  instruction 
ordinarily  taught  twenty  students.    Most  were  career  teachers  i.e,, 
they  had  more  than  five  years  and  70  percent  of  their  total  teaching 
experiences  at  School  B.    Novices  inherited  primary  grades  with  low- 
est achievers.  These  novices,  though,  had  focused  training,  propor- 
tionately had  more  advanced  credentials  than  upper  grade  teachers, 
and  produced  higher  student  performances. 

Additionally,  sex,  race  and  experience  biases  ran  through  teaching 
assignments:     longer  teaching  tenures  insured  intermediate  placement; 
the  only  two  white  males  did  intermediate  teaching;  white  females 
stood  under-represented  in  intermediate  teaching  and  over-represented 
in  primary  classes;  all  black  full-time  staff  had  primary  grades; 
black  were  over-represented  in  special  subject  teaching.  Experience 
profiles  displayed  more  experience  in  teaching  upper  grades  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  grade.    The  transitional  grade  between  primary 
and  intermediate  school—the  third  grade  ~  had  the  lowest  experience 
among  all  teachers.    There,  full-time  teachers  had  placement  out-of 
line  with  their  prior  teaching  experiences.     School  B  had  experienced 
teachers  who  had  better  than  eight  years  average  teaching  in  local 
public  schools.    Yet,  disproportionately,  in  this  parochial  teaching 
force,  teacher  longevity  and  student  performances  inversely  correlated. 
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ThQ  primary  nnd  aecondory  flchoollng  of  the  principal  differed 
from  hor  ataff,    A  veteran  of  various  teaching  and  administrative 
poata,  she  waa  from  inaido  the  rankc  of  the  district •    She  had  the 
longest  tenure  and  the  highest  credontlala,  an  earned  Ph.D.  in 
curriculum  and  auperviaion.    Nor  aurprleingly,  ahe  leaned  toward 
infltructionol  leadership  as  a  preferred  managerial  goal. 

Other  realities  in  the  school's  organization  blurrod  this  goal: 
(1)    Satellite  program  proliferations  robbed  the  prinripal'a  time 
and  attention  from  the  core  school;  2)    External  agencies  (e.g.,  the 
Teacher  Corps)  and  external  agents  (e.g.,  the  teaching  supervisor) 
managed  instructional  intervention,  re-training  and  enrichment  in 
math  and  language  arts,  respectively;  (3)    An  in  depth  analysis  of 
achievement  and  growth  in  reading  and  math  failed  to  occur  or  to  shape 
practices  and  programs;  (4)  Teaching  relied  on  voluntary  actions  and 
teacher  professionalism  for  finding  and  correcting  instructional 
needs;  (5)  Intermittent  presence  at  School  B  by  the  teaching  supervisor 
and  rare  undertaking  of  this  role  by  the  principal  created  an  organi- 
zational vacuum  in  instructional  supervision,    Occupying  a  stressful 
principalship,  which  was  structurally  weakened,  with  heavy  daily 
demands  for  supervision  and  conflict  the  principal  rarely  had  time  to 
negotiate  or  provide  instructional  leadership  through  the  establishment 
of  functional  routines,  the  mobilization  of  teacher  consensus  and 
community  cohesion, 
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Formal  Structural  Arrangements 

cess  provided  rules  and  regulations  for  organization  and  conduct 
of  particular  school?  within  its  district.     For  this  discussion, 
formal  structural  arrangements  resulted  from  district  rules  and 
regulations  and  their  particular  expressions  and  structures 
at  School  B.     In  their  own  words,  the  principal—mostly— and  school 
teachers  discussed  their  feelings  and  reactions  on  key  formal 
structural  arrangements. 


Goals 

The  principal  discussed  the  origins,  uses  and  intentions  of  goals; 
The  following  school  objectives  for  SY  1979-1980  were  proposed 
for  and  by  the  School  B  faculty  and  distributed  in  a  handout 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 


Program  and  Projects 

I.  To  provide  in-service  training  for  the  staff  in  the  areas  of 
Math  and  Science. 

A.  Strategies 

1.  Weekly  staff  meetings  with  teacher  representatives  of 
the  existing  Math  and  Science  programs  to  discuss  the 
needs  of  children. 

2.  Planned  visitations  to  areas  in  the  community  which  pro 
vide  resources  in  Math  and  Science. 

3.  Exploration  of  new  and  existing  materials  which  relate 
to  Math  and  Science. 

B.  Resources 

1.  Supervisory  Instructional  Specialist 

2.  Selected  staff  members,  Eisenhower  University 

3.  Community  resource  persons 

4.  Science  and  Math  materials 

C.  Time  Line  -  on-going 

II.  To  establish  a  Science  and  Math" resource  center  which  will 
enable  the  staff  and  the  students  to  experience  scientific 
experiments  and  projects. 
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A.  Strategies 

1.  Provide  a  resource  room  for  implementation  of  the  project. 

2.  Provide  materials  and  equipment  for  the  center. 

3.  Provide  consultants  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  center*. 

4.  Provide  a  schedule  which  will  allow  for  visitation  of  the 
center  ,by  teachers  and  students.    Also,  for  resources  from 
the  center  to  be  utilized  in  the  classroom. 

B.  Resources 

1.  Eisenhower  University  staff 

2.  Materials  and  equipment  provided  by  the  Teacher  Corps 
'  staff  and  Board  of  Education. 

C.  Time  Line  -  Two  years 


Relationships 

I.  To  establish  linkages  between  the,  school  and  the  community. 

A.  Strategies 

1.     Develop  a  school  identity  handbook 

B.  Resources 

1.  School  Information  Specialist,  Board  of  Education 

2.  Teachers,  parents,  students^  and  selected  staff  members 

C.  Time  Line  -  One  year 

II.  To  develop  a  model  to  communicate  information  to  parent  groups 
and  the  community. 

A.  Strategies 


1.  Schedule  monthly  meetings  with  selected  representatives 
of  Title  I,  P.T.A.,  Teacher  Corps,  Parent  Representativ 

2.  Schedule  meetings  at  a  time  when  at  least  two  groups 
can  meet  consecutively  on  the  same  night. 

3.  Circulate  a  newsletter  to  provide  information  to  the 
community. 
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B.  Resources 

1.  P.T.A.  Board 

2.  Teacher  Corps  Community  Council 

3.  Title  I  parents 

4.  Parent  representatives 

C.  Time  Line  -  On-going 


School  Climate 

I.      To  provide  a  positive,  healthy,  and  attractive  learning 
environment  for  children. 

A.  Strategies 

1.  Support  the  faculty  in  the  implementation  of  the  school 
discipline  policy. 

2.  Provide  in-service  in  the  areas  of  classroom  management 

3.  Provide  in-service  in  ways  of  enhancing  the  dlassroom 
atmosphere. 

4.  Provide  some  funds"  for.  materials. 

5.  Use  activity  funds  for  field  trips. 

6.  Schedule  activities  for  clubs  for  teachers  and  students 

B.  Resources 

1.  School  Handbook 

2.  School  Discipline  Code 

3.  Staff  resources 

4.  Activity  Funds 

5.  Parents  organization 

6.  Community  resources 

C.  Time  Line  -  On-going 

In  her  interview  the  principal  elaborated  on  these  goals  and  others 
which  she  held  for  the  school,  the  faculty  and  her,  school  community. 


The  Principal's  Interview  on  Goals  at  School  B 
Goals  for  this  year:  1980-81 

My  goals... may  vary  from  year  to  year  and  they  depend  upon  the 
needs  assessment  which  is  conducted  each  year,  at  the  end 
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of  the  year,  with  the  staff.    My  goals  for  this  year 
are:     to  improve. . .reading  and  math  achievement • , , • 
The  second  one  is  that  selected  students,  grades  K 
to  5  will  demonstrate  skills  in  creative  writing.  The 
third  one  is  to  facilitate  the  process  of  communication 
from  the  school  to  the  homas  and  the  surrounding  com-- 
munity  and  the  fourth  one  is  that  the  staff  will  utilize 
a  self r-evaluation  model  for  the  implementation  of  school 
goals. 

Goals  for  1979-80 

.To- improve  reading  and  math  achievement. ...  is  constant. 
Number  two  was  to  provide  in-service  training  for  math 
and  science.     Number  three  was  to  establish  a  science 
and  math  resource  center  which  will  enable  staff  and 
students  to  experience  scientific  experiments  and 
projects.     The  next  one  was  on-going:     to  establish 
linkages  between  the  school  and  community.    The  next 
one  is  constant:     to  communicate  information  to  parents; 
and,  the  community  and  to  provide  a  positive,  healthy 
and  attractive  learning  environment  for  children  is 
on-going. 

Goal  Priority 

...The  reading  first  and  then  the  math  achievement,  in  that 
order,  would  be  the  first  two.     The  third  one  would  be... 
creative  writing.     The  next.,^would  be  the  self -evaluation 
model. 

How  were  goals  decided? 

After... a  needs  assessment  with,  the  staff  using  the  Metro- 
politan Achievement  Test  Scores  and  teacher-made  tests  and 
diagnostic  tests  of  students...  I  chose  the  goal  for  reading 
math  achievement. ... (C)r eat ive  writing. . .was  assessed  as 
a  need  by  the  staff  as  well  as... the  superintendent.  As 
far  as  communicating  from  school  to  home.. ..I  think  we 
need  to  establish  as  much  of  a  positive  image  as  we  can 
for  this  school  in  this  community. 

How  did  you  arrive  at  goals? 

Question:     So  your  goals  came  from  the  information 
consultation  with  your  advisory  bodies?    Is  this  the 
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only  way  you  arrive  at  goals. 

The  other  way... is  that  the  Superintendent,  last 
year,  brought  very  broad  goals  for  the  total  system 
and  built  our  school  goals  from  the  Superintendent's 
goals. 

What  did  you  have  to  do  to  reach  these  goals? 

. . .The  student  master  schedule  was  one  way  to  achieve 
the  goal  for  curriculum  and  instruction.    Number  two  was 
providing  resources  from  curriculum  and  instruction. 
Number  two  was  providing  resources  from  inside  and  out 
of  the  building  by  consultants  using  staff  from  Eisenhower 
University  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Education  to  conduct 
in-service  was  another  way.    A  careful  analysis,  of 
achievement  test  results  for  the  purpose  of  planning,., 
was  another  way.     By  the  newsletter  which  went  to 
different  schools  was  another  way  that  we  reached  our 
goal.    Monitoring  the  instruction  in  reading  and  math 
was  another  way  that  I  had' to  reach  my  goal. 

How  well  did  you... reach  these  goals...? 

I  was  able  to  meet  all  my  goals.     I  met  some  in  varying 
degrees.... I  feel  that  some  were  more  effective  than 
others  but  I  was  able  to  accomplish  what  I  set  out 
to  do. 

Question:     Could  you  explain? 

To  be  more  specific,  my  achievement  scores  showed  growth., 
in  reading  and  mathematics.    \^en  I  set  up  my  objectives, 
it  was  that  they  would  show  growth  from  September  to 
May  and  all  the  scores  reflected  growth. 

Question:     Is  there  anything  else  you  can  suggest  that 
would  illustrate  what  you  did  to  actually  reach  your  goals 

. . , (S)pecif ically,  of  mathematics — fortunately  I  have 
this  Teacher  Corps  program  in  the  building  and  we  have 
a  monitoring  system  which  was  piloted  last  year  and  is 
•  continuing  this  year.   ...We  do  feel  the  more  time  the 
student*;spends  on-task,  the  better  the  student  will 
achieve. 
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...Last  year,  the  monitoring  system  began  with  the  staff 
from  Teacher  Corps  obsei'ving  and  collecting  the  data. 
...Teacher  Corps  was  responsible  for  collecting  the  data 
and  giving  the  feedback  to  the  teachers.     I  don^t 
feel  that  the  method  was  as  useful  as  it  could  .have  been 
because  I  didn^t  get  the  feedback  until  the  end  of 
the  year.     However,  I  do  feel  the  process  had  some 
effect  on  the  achievement  of  the  students. 


Could  you  speak  about  other  things  in  the. . .district  and  educa 
tional  system  that  helped  you... reach  your  goals.,.? 

Well,  the  use  of  the  materials.     The  supervisory  instruc- 
tional specialist  that  was  the  support  I  had  had  in  the 
building.   ...What  blocked  reaching  these  goals? 

The  amount  of  time  that — well,  not  the  amount  of  time, 
but  the  time  that  I  didn*t  have  to  spend  with  individual 
teachers.     I  would  like  to  have  had  more  time  to  work 
in  conference  with  individual  teachers.     I  would  like 
to  have  had  a  supervisory  specialist  in  the  building 
more  time  to  give  me  the  kind  of  support  I  could  have 
in  observing  the  staff  and  in  doing  a  more  clinical 
type  of  supervision. 

Question:     (Is  there  anything  the  school  district  did  to 
block  reaching  your  goals?) 

Yes.     I  feel  that  I  needed  the  same  kind  of  support  that 
I  just  mentioned  in  evaluating  teachers  and  I  don^t  feel 
that  this  system  has  the  kind  of  evaluating  set-up  that 
you  could  really  evaluate  the  staff  in  an  on-going  way 
that^s  really  productive  to  the  staff.. 

Question:     Could  you  elaborate...? 

All  right.    For  example,  I  had  a  staff  member  who  was 
having  some  difficulty.     I  was  able  to  go  in  and  observe 
and  evaluate  this  teacher  but  the  teacher  does  not 
get  a  rating  until  the  end  of  the  year.   ...(T)his  was 
a  tenured  teacher.     So  there  is  really  no  way  until  the 
end  of  the  year.     If  there  had  been  some  on-going  check- 
points during  the  year,  where  we  could  work  something 
out  with  the  personnel  division,  I  think  it  might  have 
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been  more  productive  for  the  teacher  and  for  myself. 

Question:     Is  there  anything  else  that .. .helped  you 
either  reach  your  goals  or  blocked  your  goals.,.? 

In  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  creating  a  positive 
school  climate,  I  did  have  outside  help.     I  had  the 
use  of  the  Imaginarium  and  I  had  the  use  of  outside 
consultants — for  instance,  staff  people  from  the  Board 

in  Project  *81   I  have  quite  a  bit  of  fund  raising 

here  to  help  with  activities  such  as  field  trips  and 
educational  materials  in  excess  of  those  provided  by 
the  Board. . • . 

Would  you  say  there  is  goal  consensus  around  your  goals? 
Yes. 

Question:     Could  you  elaborate  on  that? 

I  say  this  because  of  the  goal  setting  process  that  we  have 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  year. 

Question:     And  why  do  you  think  that  the  goal  setting 
process  sets  up  consensus? 

Because  we  work  together  after  conducting  a  needs 
assessment.     We  work  together  on  how  we  can  meet  those 
goals  and  the  staff  is  in  agreement  as  to  which  processes 
and  strategies  we  develop  to  use  to  make  these  goals — 
in  fact,  they  work  with  me  in  the  development  of  the 
strategies  to  meet  those  goals. 

Question:     And  you  think  the  process,  in  itself,  generates 
consensus? 

Yes,  I  think  so,  because  of  collaboration  among  the  staff 
in  the  whole  setting. 

Question:     So  your  measure  of  consensus  is  collaboration. 

Would  you  say  this  goal  consensus  exists  among  teachers? 

I  think  the  goal  consensus  exists  among  the  teachers 
because  of  the  goal  setting  process.... 
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Question:     Would  you  say  that  this  goal  consensus  exists 
among 'the  parents? 

I  feel  that  goal  consensus  exists  among  the  parents 
because  of  the  kind  of  input  and  the  kind  of  support 
and  cooperation  that  is  given  to  the  staff  and  the 
school. . . . 

Question:     Would  you  say  that  this  goal  consensus  existed 
.  among  the  students? 

I  feel  that  they  spawned  the  performance  of  students 
in  achievement. 

I  feel  you  need  more  information  on  the  goal  setting 
process.   ...(I)n  the  goal  setting  process... as  principal, 
.   I  presented  some  very  broad,  goals... at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  and,  in  turn,  the  staff  presented 
their  goals  and  objectives  which  fit  into  the  very 
broad  goals  and  objectives  I  had  presented  to  them. 
What  I'm  really  saying  is  tbat...my  goals  were  not 
laid  upon  the  staff.    We  did  work  together  in  develop- 
ing the  goals  for  the  whole  school. 

Question:     Could  you  go  a  little  bit  into  the  needs 
assessment,  telling  why  you  decided  on  a  goal? 


...(A)s  far  as  student  achievement  is  concerned,  we  look 
at  the  test  scores  from  year  to  year  and  also  throughout 
the  school  year  to  determine  what  kinds  of  needs — pupil 
needs — we've  had  in  the  area  of  math  achievement  and 
reading  achiev  ement .     That  s  one  way  of  assess ing  need s • 
Another  way  would  be... the  Ginn  reading  series  and  the 
Heath  math  achievement,  on-going  throughout  the 
school  year  to  get  an  assessment  of  pupil  needs. 
Looking  at  actual  classrooms  and  determining  what  kinds 
of  learning  activities,  what  kinds  of  displays  would 
enhance  the'  learning  environment  for  pupils  would  be 
another  way  of  assessing  needs.     Looking  at  ways  to 
expand  and  enrich  curriculum  for  students  would  be 
another  way  that  we  would  set  priorities  in  determining 
what  kind  of  activities  we  need  to  present  to  students. 

What  were  your  goals  for  the  teachers...? 


/ 
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Number  one:     to  provide  a  responsive  learning  environment 
for  the  students.    Number  two:     to  diagnose  student 
needs.     Number  three:     to  provide  instruction  to  meet 
those  needs.    Number  four:     to  evaluate  the  progress 
of  the  students.     I  prioritized  them  in  that  order. 

I  decided  on  these  goals  because  of  the  process  of  goal 
setting. ... 

What  did  you  have  to  do  to  reach  teachers'  goals? 

...I  had  to  observe  the  teachers.     I  had  to  have  con~ 
ferences  with  teachers.     I  had  to  monitor  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  classrooms.     I  had  to  provide  a  schedule 
that  would  allow  implementation  of  certain  activities. 
I  had  to  provide  the  resources,  such  as  rooms,  outside 
consultants  from  the  university.     I  had  to  sponsor 
fund  raising  to  provide  money  for  the  school  activity 
fund... to  have  money  to  buy  extra  instructional  ma- 
terials and  also  to  provide  money  for  children  to  go 
on  field  trips  and  so  forth.  ' 

How  well  did  you  think  you  reached  these  goals...? 

I  feel  that... there  was  growth  in  achievement  for 
the  students  in... reading  and  mathematics.     I  feel  we 
did  accomplish  that  at  each  grade  level.     I  feel  that 
the  teachers  made  every  effort  to  enhance  the  learning 
environment  of  the  total  school  by  planning  activities 
and  little  displays  and  decorating  the  school  and 
establishing  learning  centers  and  so  forth.     I  feel 
that,  through  in-service  activities,  the  teachers  were 
trained... in  mathematics  and  science  and  therefore 
able  to  implement  these  learnings  in  their  classrooms 
with  their  students. 

What  helped  you  to  reach  these  goals? 

I  had  help  from  parents.     I  had  help  from  Teachers  Corps 
staff.     I  had  a  commitment  from  the  staff  to  reach 
their  goals  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students 
who  worked  along,  as  well,  with  the  teachers  to  reach 
their  goals. 
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.••(W)hat  blocked  reaching  these  goals? 

For  the  most  part,  the  goals  were  not  blocked.     I  can  say 
that  there  was  growth  in  the  reading  and  the  math  and  we 
were  able  to  accomplish  our  goals. 

Question:     ... (N) othing. • .hindered  performance  significantly? 

What  were  your  goals  for  the  students...? 

...(T)o  experience  or  demonstrate  growth  and  achievement  in 
each  grade.,  in.,  mathematics  and  reading;  to  experience 
extra-curricular  activities  in  the  arts,  Black  History  and 
music.    To  experience  alternative  instructional  experiences 
in. . .math  and  science  over  and  above  what  we  have  in  our 
present  curriculum  and  to  have  field  trip  experiences  at 
each  grade  level. 

...What  specifically  led  you  to  choose  one  over  another...? 

...(N)ow  specifically  with  the  science  and  math,  since  Teacher 
Corps... is  into  School  B...,  there  was  a  goal  setting  process 
involving  parents,  staff...  and  community.     ...(W)e  felt 
there  was  a  need  for  the  students  to  experience  more  en- 
richment activities  in...  math  and  science.     So  that  was 
one  reason  why  we  pursued  the  goal  for  the  alternative  stra- 
tegies for...  math  and  science.     ...(l)n...  the  arts,  we 
felt  the  students  did  not  have  enough  experience  in  the  arts, 
per  se.     We  were  able  to  become  involved  in  the  Imaginarium, 
which  is  a  program  of  arts  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  selected  schools.     With  the  help  of  our  supervisor  and 
instructional  specialist,  we  became  involved  in  the  Imaginarium 
program  for  one  year.     In  fact,  we  were  able  to  provide 
enriching  activities  in...  the  arts  and  social  studies.... 

What  were  your  goals  for  the  larger  community  (politicians.  Board 
members,  community  activists,  others)? 

I  wanted  the  larger  community  to  be  aware  of  the  positive 
things  that  are  occuirring  in  this  school,  to  visit  and  observe 
the  school  program  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  location 
of  the  school  in  the  community. 
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Question:    Why  did  you  decide  on  these  goals? 

For  one  thing,  for  many  years,  there  has  been  the  threat  that 
this  school  was  going  to  be  closed  because  of  the  low 
enrollment.     I  think  that  the  community  needs  to  be  aware 

of  the  good  things  that  art  happening  here  

(I)n  light  of  the  desegregation  proposal  for  the  school 
(which  could  close  it),  I  think  the  community  needs  to  be 
aware  so  that  they  can  rally  around  this  school  in  trying 
to  keep  it  open.     Also,  I  think  that  the  community  needs 
to  be  aware  of  the  things — the  good  things — that  are  going 
on  because  so  many  of  the  students  are  going  to  parochial 
and  private  schools.    WeM  like  to  do  everything  to  publi- 
cize the  positive  things  that  are  happening  here  so  that 
we  can  entice  some  of  those  students  to  come  back  into 
the  area.    We  constantly  need  the  support  of  the  total 
community  in  this  effort. 

(What  blocked  reaching  your  curriculum  goals?) 

Anything  that  was  blocked  would  have  been  by,  more  or  less, 
low  expectations  that  teachers  may  have  had  (maybe  in  a  given 
classroom)  would  have  been  one  of  the  things  that  might  have 
blocked  reaching  a  specific  goal.     ...Another  thing.... 
was  not  having  some  support  that  should  have  been  in  the 
building  all  the  time  simply  because  of  scheduling  throughout 
the  whole  school  system  in  different  activities  and  so  forth. 

How  much  freedom  do  you  have  to  implement  your  own  ideas? 

I  have  the  freedom,  within  the  framework  that  I  can  work, 
within  the  Board  guidelines.     I  have  a  pretty  much  supportive 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  implementing  my  goals  but  my 
goals  really  come  from  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board. 
So  that^s  basically  the  freedom  that  I  have.     It*s  definitely 
controlled,  IM  say.     I  don't  have  Carte  Blanche  freedom 
but  I  do  have  some.     I  can  be  unique  in  some  ways  as  I 
implement  my  goals  within  that  framework.     I  do  stay  within 
that  framework.     I'm  bound  by  the  Union  contract  and  by 
the  standing  operating  procedures  of  the  Board. 

Board  Rules  and  the  Union  Contract:    Shapers  and  Restrainers  of 
Organizational  Conduct 

To  the  question,  "How  much  freedom  do  teachers  have  to  Implement 
their  own  ideas?"  the  principal  replied: 
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I  feel,  here  again,  that  we  all  work  within  a  certain 
framework  and  within  standing  operating  procedures  and  within 
the  Union  contract.     Other  than  that,  I  think  each  teacher 
has  his  or  her  own  teaching  style  and  I  don*t  interfere 
with  that  freedom  of  Implementing  their  own  teaching  style. 
They  do  have  freedom  to  institute  different  activities  in 
the  school  if  we  can  get  a  resource  for  them  to  do  this. 

Question:     But  does  there  come  a  point  where  your  freedom 
to  implement  your  own  teaching  style  becomes  a  way  to 
dishonor  the  request  of  the  principal  and  the  system? 

Not  if  we  have  established  a  goal  setting  process  with 
objectives,  which  I  certainly  have.    These  objectives  are 
personal  objectives  of  the  teachers  and  we  agree  upon  this 
and  we  have  a  consensus  between  me  and  that  particular 
teacher  as  to  what — as  well  as  how — these  objectives  are 
going  to  be  implemented.     The  freedom  doesn^t  mean  that  they 
have  Carte  Blanche  freedom  to  do  whatever  they  want  to  do. 
I  think  I  prefaced  the  whole  thing  by  saying  we  do  have 
standing  operating  procedures  from  the  Board.    We  have 
standing  operating  procedures  in  the  building  and  we  have 
a  Union  contract. 


The  Principalship 

What  cess  defined  for  the  principal,  the  principal  believed 
she  met  and  did. 

I  have  to  define  my  role  the  same  way  as  the  Centre  City 
School  System.     I  can  say  I  define  my  role  as  doing  whatever 
it  is  to  be  needed  in.. .school  administration  and  management-- 
just  a  hodge-podge  of  everything. 

Question:     Could  you  elaborate  on  what  that  means  specifically? 

Does  that  mean  you  are  much  more  of  an  instructional  leader 

or  a  building  manager  or  a  guidance  counselor  or  a  disciplinarian? 

I  define  it  as  being  all  of  it — everything  you  mentioned. 
All  of  the  above:    as  a  guidance  counselor,  a  disciplinarian, 
a  management  operator,  operator  of  the  plant,  instructional 
leader — all  of  them. 
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There's  agreement  between  CCSS's  definition  and  the  way 
I'm  defining  it  (the  principalship) .  That  might  not  be 
how  I  see  it  but  there  is  agreement.... 

Question:    Well,  you  say  this  may  not  be  the  way  you  see 
it.    Would  you. . . . 

That's  not  the  way  I  would  like  it  to  be.     All  right.  But 
you  asked  how  the  CCSS  defines  it  (the  principalship)  and 
then  you  asked  me  how  I  define  what  I  do.    As  I  see  it, 
I  do  everything  they  have  listed  down,  some  maybe  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others.     I  think,  maybe,  where  my 
priorities  would  lie  would  be,  probably,  what  I  would 
emphasize. 

Question:    What  would  you  emphasize  that  would  not  be 
emphasized  and  does  that  show  agreement  between  you  and 
CCSS? 

As  I  would  like  my  role  to  be,  I  would  prefer  to  be  an  instruc- 
tional leader  in  this  school.     I  would  feel  that  that  should 
be  my  greater  emphasis  and  that  I  should  have  more  support 
in  other  areas  than  what  we  do  have  as  building  principals. 

Questions:    You  don't  think  there's  agreement  between  you 
and  the  Board  on  that,  viz.,  that  your  role  should  be 
primarily  instructional  leader? 

I'd  say... I'm  not  quite  sure  that  everyone  is... being 
consistent  about  what  the  role  really  is  because  you  have 
to  devote  so  much  other  time  to  other  areas  than  instruc- 
tion.    Then,  that's  not  really  the  role. 

Question:     O.K.,  let  me  try  that  question  again.    What  is 
your  gut  feeling  about  whether  or  not  your  performance 
of  the  role  of  the  principal  is  actually  in  agreement 
with  the  way  CCSS  defines  that  role? 

Okay,  if  you  want — I  have  defined  how  I  feel  CCSS 
defines  the  principal.    Now  if  you  wanted  me  to  define 
the  role  of  a  principal,  I  think  that's  a  little  dif- 
ferent.    I  could  define  what  I  think  the  role  of  the 
principal  should  be,  but  I  told  you  how  I  define  what  I  do. 
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Staff  Selection 

...(W)e  as  principals  don't  have  any  kind  of  input  in 
staff  selection.     I'd  like  to  be  able  to  select  my  own 
staff.     I  feel  that  might  give  me  some  leeway  in  providing 
the  kind  of  instruction  that  I  want  to  do  with  the  students. 

Teacher  Evaluation 

Question:    How  do  you  evaluate  the  teacher's  performance? 

Well,  it's  really  with... the  '^tate  form  (the  professional 
employee  rating  form  of  the  stat  ) .     It's  really  almost 
as  a  checklist  here.    Either  y^'i  do  (satisfactorily)  or 
you  don't  with  the  state  ratii.    form.    We  also  have  a 
regular  observation  form  sent-      t  by  Personnel  that  we 
use  at  the  end  of  each  confe.  talking  about  strengths 

and  needs  and  recommendatio' 

Question:     Could  you  explain  about... the  state  wide  form? 

r 

The  state  wide  form  is  divided  into  four  areas:  personality, 
preparation,  technique  and  pupil  reaction  and  then  they 
have  definite  items  under  each  of  these  categories  that 
we  are  to  look  at  when  we  make  the  final  rating. 

Teacher  Dismissal 

If  an  employee  in  this  school  receives  an  unsatisfactory 
rating,  he/she  would  have  to  have  a  hearing  and  this  employee 
would  be  transferred  to  another  school.     I  might  have  a  role 
if  the  employee  receives  two  unsatisfactory  ratings, 
one  from  this  school  and  then  the  following  year  from  another 
school.     Then  the  employee  might  be  dismissed  from  the 
system.    My  role,  though,  would  be  the  same.     I  would 
have  to  give  an  unsatisfactory  rating  at  the  end  of  the 
year  which  would  be  followed  by  a  second  unsatisfactory 
rating.     This  is  supposed  to  guarantee  dismissal.  It 
doesn't  always. 

CXirriculura 

...(0)ur  curriculum  is,  for  the  most  part,  developed  with 
teachers  and  administrators  on  a  system  wide  basis  before 
it  is  brought  into  the  building.     So  teachers  do  have  some 
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say-so    on  textbook  selection  and  on  curriculum  building. 
We  had  teachers  to  work  on. . .curriculum  and  tests  in... 
mathematics  for  the  Project  '81  curriculum.    We  had  teachers 
who  agreed  to  have  their  classrooms  monitored.  .  .in  math 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  program.     So  it's  not  a  case  where 
things  are  "laid  on."    Teachers .. .have  been  involved  in 
the  curriculum  and  the  textbook  selection  and  in  the 
curriculum  writing  and. . .implementation. . . . 


According  to  Board  rules  and  regulations,  we  have  achieve- 
ment tests  in  the  Fall  and  Spring.   ...We  also  are  required 
to  have  unit  evaluation  tests  (in  reading)  and  level  mastery 
tests  for  each  student  in  the  Ginn  program.    Each  math 
teacher  has  to  give  both  pre-  and  post-  tests  for  each 
unit  in. . .mathematics.     Also,  this  year,  we  have  a  new 
social  studies  curriculum  and  we  have  chapter  checks, 
preps  and  tests  which  must  be  given  at  the  end  of  each 
social  studies  unit.     Also  this  year,  we  have... tests 
made  up  on... lesson  plans  that  the  teachers  use. .. . 
These  are  made  up... with  Teacher  Corps... and  the  classroom 
teacher.     These  tests  are  given  once  a  month  to  go  along 
with  the  monitoring  system. . . . 

Student  Classroom  Placement  and  School  Test  Evaluations 

Question:     What  role  do  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 
play  in  the  placement  of  students  in  the  classrooms? 

It  would  be  one  of  the  criteria  that  we  would  use... but 
we  do  use  the  Mastery  Tests  in  the  Ginn  first  before  we 
use  the  MAT  scores. 

Question:    What  happens  if  MAT  is  saying  the  student 

can  do  'better  and  the  Ginn  is  saying.  No,  the  student  cannot 
do  better. 

The  teacher  would  then  base  her  judgment  on  the  classroom 
performance  and  I  feel,  the  Ginn  level....     If  a  child  is 
way  above,  for  instance,  scoring  stanines  of  9  and  working 
on  a  much  lower  Ginn  level,  then  I  think  we  have  to  determine 
that  there  is  some  inconsistency  and  then  that  child 
could  be  recommended  for  further  evaluation,  maybe  through 
the  school  psychologist,  to  determine  why  there  Is  some 
inconsistency  in  performance. 


Testing 
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Promotion  and  Grading 

The  children  are  promoted  based  on  the  grading  system. 
...(T)hey  have  to  have  a  passing  grade  in  both  reading  and 
math  in  the  primary. .  .and. .  .in  the  intero.^.diate. . . they  have 
to  pass  both  the  reading  and  math  and  then  they  have  to 
have  passing  grades  in  two  other  special' subjects.  . . . (T)he 
grades  were  ciimulative.  •  . . 

This  was  the  principalis  neutral  description.    A  classroom 
teacher  noticed  systematic  punishment,  destroying  achievement 
motivation  and  poorly  distrib;:ted  rewards  to  achievements 
in  the  grading  standards. 

 1  had  a  child  at  level  6  (the  first  grade  reader) 

in  reading  who  was  doing  A  work,  but  I  can't  give  that  child 
above  a  C  because  of  the  level  that  they're  reading  on. 
I  almost  went  through  the  roof.    There  are  not  two  grades 
(one,  for  the  level  they  are  in  and  the  other,  current 
reading  performances  and  skills  on  or  off  the  school 
schedule).     The  grade  (now)  is  based  on  their  effort  and 
the  level  where  they  are.     But  if  the  level  where  they  are 
is  lower  than  their  (grade)  achievement,  they  get  a  lower 
grade.     So  instead  of  having  one  grade  for  how  they  are 
actually  achieving  at  that  level  and  then  another  grade 
for  the  level  according  to  where  they  should  be  within  the 
scheme  of  things  in  reading—then  that  would  make  sense. 
But  they  don't  have  that.     They  just  have  one  grade.  So 
all  of  these  kids  who  would  be  getting  B's  and  A's  are 
getting  C's  which,  seems  to  defeat  them  completely. 

Lesson  Plans 

Lesson  plans  are... into  the  office  by  three  o'clock  each 
Friday.     Each. .. contains  the  subject. . .objectives  and... 
goals    of  the  lesson  and  a  short  description  of  how  these 
goals  are  to  be  implemented  as  well  as  the  page  number 
and  guidebook  page,  the  name  of  the  book  concerned* 
and  any  kind  of  resource  materials  that  may  use. 

The  principal  activated  these  procedures  after  the  instruc- 
tional supervisor  discovered  poorly  prepared,  unprepared 
and  erractically  prepared  lesson  plans  on  random  classroom 
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visits.     A  mandated  task  had  submerged  into  voluntary 
preference  and  tastes  before  it  was  forcefully  reinstituted. 

Instructional  Monitoring  and  Teacher  Expectations 

Math  worked  satisfactorily  with  direct  monitoring^  Reading, 
on  the  other  hand,  demanded  greater  direct  exhortations, 
occasional  interventions  for  reorganizing  instruction  and 
one-on-one  conferencing  to  see  if  the  principal  and  teacher 
read  the  same  things  from  level  (promotional)  testings. 
For  the  principal,  math  monitoring  sufficed,  but  reading 
required  some  instructional  negotiations  and  consta"^  con- 
sensus building,   in  addition  to  monitoring.  Readin 
the  principal  felt,  operated  against  expectations  and  atti- 
tudes which  are  difficult  to  handle  or  change. 

Monitoring  Math 

Monitoring  math  is  a  little  more  specific  than  the 
reading  because  we  have  the  monitoring  system  established. 
...The  only  difference  this  year  from  last  year  is  that 
the  monitoring  system  in  the  math  is  a  little  more  specific 
than  it  was  last  year. 

Monitoring  Reading 

Question:  How  would  you  assess  or  state  your  role  in  the 
management  and  implementation  of  this  (reading)  series  in 
this  school? 

I  feel  that  I  have  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  test  and 
re-test,  group  and  re-group.     ...I  am  responsible  for  the 
monthly  check  on  pacing  of  the  students.    I  also  have  a 
conference  with  each  teacher  at  the  end — at  the  master 
level  tests — to  go  over  the  needs  of  each  individual  student, 
assessing  where  they  are  and  what  kind  of  additional  needs 
they  may  have.     I  also  observe  individual  reading  groups 
to  determine  pacing,  again,  and  individual  student  needs. 

Question:    What  about  your  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
(with  the  Ginn  Reading  Series)  or  your  concept  of  its  proper 
usage  or  its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses? 
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Here... you  have  to  be  careful....     I  think  that  the  problem 
is  the  expectation,  staff  expectations,  that  you  have 
in  the  building.    This  is  something  that  the  building 
principal  has  to  constantly  repeat,  over  and  over  and  over: 
the  fact  that  they  are  students;  we  have  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  and  that  we  have  to  have,  maybe,  higher  ex- 
pectations than  what  the  staff  might  really  have.     I  find 
many... are  just  satisfied  that  the  student  completes  work 
maybe  where  the  average  student  should  fall.    We  have  to 
be  constantly  on  top  of  the  fact  that  some  students  should 
go  much  farther  and  much  faster....    You  have  to  really 
closely  monitor  what*s  going  on  in  those  classrooms. .. to 
make  the  series  really  work.     I  think  that  the  weaknesses 
that  many  teachers  don't  really  look  at  is... a  way  of 
challenging  students.     I  think  they  (teachers)  are  so 
overwhelmed  with  all  the  other  paperwork  and  all  the 
other  subjects  they  have,  that  they  really  don't  want  to 
really  stretch  out  and  take  a  look  at  how  they  can  really 
push  these  kids  and  to  make  sure  that  more  students  are 
passed  on  grade  level.     That's  one  problem. . .in  management. 
I  can't  say  whether  it's  a  weakness  in  the  series.  I 
think  it's  at  the  school-level.     I  don't  see  it  as  a 
weakness  in  the  Ginn  program.     I  think  if  we  all  try 
very  hard  to  implement  the  program  as  it  should  be, 
then  we  would  be  more  productive. 

Discipline 

An  aggravated  matter  was  sent  to  the  principal.  Otherwise 
teachers  were  responsible  for  all  discipline.    The  principal 
demanded  extensively  documented  egregious  behaviors  and 
events  before  making  any  formal  determinations  of  their 
merits  and  deciding  appropriate  responses  by  the  teacher 
or  the  principal  or  the  parent.     The  principal  described 
the  Byzantine  labyrinth  around  discipline. 

I  feel  that  discipline  in  the  classroom  has,  and  always 
will  be,  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  but  we  have  to 
•work  together  as  a  total  school  and  I  am  always  ready  to 
provide  that  kind  of  support  to  the  teachers  in  establish- 
ing classroom  control.     I  ask  that  the  teachers  use  the 
counseling  approach  for  the  students  that  they  do  speak 
to  them  when  they're  away  from  their  peers  to  try  to 
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establish  the  positive  standards  that  the  students  are 
aware  of  and  to  be  consistent  with  those  standards  before 
they  refer  a  student  to  the  office.     If  this  means  counseling 
after  school  or  sometime  during  school,  I  feel  that  this 
is  effective.     I  also  think — or  sometime  during  school, 
I  feel  that  this  is  effective.     I  also  think — ask — that 
the  teachers  contact  the  parents  immediately  either  by 
phone  call  or  by  a  note  or  a  letter,  if  necessary ....  to 
get  the  parent  involved. . .or  by  inviting  the  parent  to 
have  a  parent-teacher  conference. 

I  ask  that  documentation  of  all  these  procedures  be  kept. 

Then,  if  this  continues  to  be  a  very  serious  problem, 

I  ask  that  the  teacher  make  a  written  referral  to  the  office, 

in  which  I  will  then  look  at  the  referral  and  determine 

what  action  I  feel  there  needs  to  be  and  then  notify  the 

teacher  of  that  action.    And  then  I  will  keep  a 

record  of  such  referrals  in  my  office. 

Every  attempt  is  to  be  made  by  the  classroom  teacher  and. 
other  teachers  working  together  as  teams  in  the  building 
to  handle  these  kinds  of  problems  unless  it's  a  very, 
very  serious  outburst  which,  then,  I  feel,  is  to  be 
handled  by  the  principal. 

Question:     Do  you  have  a  documentation  form  for  the 
teachers? 

No,  I  don't. . .  . 

Formal  Structural  Arrangements.  Organizational  Conduct  and 
Student  Performance 

Goals  and  Routines 

The  district  superintendent  annually  handed  the  principal  the 
goals  of  the  CCSS.     The  principal  took  them  to  teachers  and 
discussed  them.     After  consulting  with  parents  and  community 
groups,  the  principal  and  teachers  jointly  decided  what  the 
system  goals  meant  for  the  school  by  specifying  their 
objectives,  strategies,  resource  requirements  and  a  time 
line  for  implementation. 
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Teacher  Corps,  an  irregular  program,  had  a  parallel 
goal  structure.     They  organized  a  parent  council.  The 
principal,  the  Board  staff  and  a  research  team  from  Eisenhower 
University  came  up  with  goals,  projects  and  pvograras  for 
ongoing  math/science  instruction  and  involved  systematic 
teacher  retrainings, time  commitments  and  specific  classrooms. 

Achievement  testing  results  from  October  arrived  by 
November.     Other  testings  in  reading  and  math  also  had 
produced  their  claims  by  mid-November.    After  monitoring 
classrooms  for  instruction,  environment  control  and  discipline 
goals  in  November  and  December  were  retained,  reformulated 
or  added,  depending  on  the  interactions  between  classroom 
observations  and  formal  testing  results.     Earlier  goals 
for  the  school  year  now  became  more  fluid  as  one-on-one 
conferencing  created  different  emphases  and  tasks  across 
classrooms.     Goals  now  became  differentiated  and  specific 
rather  than  uniform. 

Throughout  the  year,  as  new  needs  were  discovered,  the 
teacher  supervisor  brought  in  new  programs,  projects  or  ^ 
special  events  or  added  new  curricula  materials,  emphasis 
or  in--service  demonstrations  for  classroom  experiments. 
These  included  even  more  goals  for  the  school.  What;iVer 
was  overlooked,  this  double-net  recaptured. 

Then  as  the  year  moved  along,  the  system  introduced 
experimental  practices  (the  nutrition  curriculum),  new 
requirements  for  instruction  and  testings  (mini-testing  and 
record  keeping  of  testing  successes  and  failures),  and 
district-wide  experimental  projects  (Project  *81  cur- 
riculum writing,  testing  and  use  in  financing).  School 
district  needs  added  another  layer    of  unantic ipated  goals, 
tasks,  requirements  and  intrusions.     These  were  sand-  ' 
wiched-in  on  ongoing  activities,  projects  and  programs. 
They  drained  effort  and  energy  away  from  a  main  goal  focus. 

Goals  and  Process 

Phasing-in  irregular  program  goals,  unanticipated 
district  goals  and  demands  and  teaching  supervisor's: 
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discovered  needs  and  desired  enrichments  took  a  lot  of 
administrative  time  away  from  the  core  school  and  its 
supervisory  demands.    Auxiliary  work  robbed  time  and 
effort  away  from  primary  work.     Inordinately,  the  principal's 
time  drifted  to  meetings  with  new  programs  and  mediated 
conflicts  between  growing  outsiders  and  her  staff. 

Structural  problems  occurred  in  the  goal  statements. 
School,  teachers  and  student  goals  were  often  not  matched 
directly  or  if  matched  directly,  they  stated  vague  out- 
comes which  were  not  sufficient  to  reach  satisfactory 
achievement.     See  Table  55.      First,  the  highest  goal, 
reading,  was  an  ongoing  goal  without  the  concrete  ap- 
proach rendered  to  other  goals.     This  understated  the  true 
plight  of  reading  instruction  and  mastery.  Secondly, 
the  student  outcome  stressed  only  growth.     But  growth 
was  not  enough  .      Substantial  growth  above  present  per-, 
formance  patterns  was  required.     Concretely  that  meant, 
on  the  average,  one  more  month  of  growth  for  the  entire 
school  and  more  than  that  in  slower  classes.     A  concrete 
numerical  understanding  of  the  actual  growth  needed  to  over- 
come achievement  gaps  was  not  in  the  inprecisely  stated 
goals.  School  reading  goals  and  student  performance  stan- 
dards were  unclear ly  linked. 

Other  structural  problems  emerged  from  the  goals. 
For  example,  complementary  and  integrally  related  goals 
were  not  strongly  joined  together.     Again,  reading  offered 
a  case.     A  complementary  goal  was  to  diagnose  student  needs 
and  to  match  instruction  to  those  needs.     Specifically  this 
involved  taking  the  post-tests  after  each  unit  and  reteaching. 
It  rarely  meant  pre-,  post-,  or  retesting  to  be  sure  about 
the  diagnosis.     Furthermore,  although  abundant  dissatis- 
factions registered  against  unit  testings,  alternative 
teacher  tests  failed  to  replace  them  to  provide  greater 
teacher  confidence  in  student  mastery.  Additionally, 
teachers  had  full  control  over  their  instructional  styles. 
This  teacher  autonomy  led  some  teachers  to  diagnose  seri- 
ously.    Others  did  not.     Tekcher  autonomy  conflicted  with 
insured  attainment    of  complementary  instructional 
diagnostic  goals  little  alternative  test  construction 
and  satisfaction  undermined  confident  teacher  diagnosis. 
Little  supervisory  time  by  the  principal  examined  how 
well  diagnosis  matched  instructional  treatment  and  what 
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TABU  35 

H<t<hln<  School  Coalt  with  ThoM  of  Tt>ch>ri  wd  StuJtntil  DlTMt  Correapondtncti  ind  O»liitoai 


School  Coili 
To  laprovo  rtadini  ind  aith 


To  provldt  In-iervici  for 
Mth  ind  idenco 


To  Mtibllih  a  adenco  and 
■ath  roaource  centar  for 
adentlf  Ic  txperlaanti  and 
projccti 

To  provide  i  poilttvap 
haalthy  «nd  attractive 
learning  onvlronNcnt 


Taachar  Coala 

To  dlignoao  atudant  neida 
To  Inatnict  to  ■aaC  atvdant 
needa 

(T9  continuoualy  Mnltor  and 
h«v«  accurate  feedbacb 
on  currant  atudant  per- 
foraancea) 

(To  retrain  teechere  In 
Mth  and  iclence) 


To  experience  adontl- 
flc  experlaenta  and 
projecta 


To  provide  ■  raappnaive 

learn  ini  envlionBeAt  Jot  

children 


Student  Ooala 

To  dcaunatrate  or  experlince  growth 
in  reading  and  utheiatlca 
(To  reliably  and  validly  teat  Inatruc- 
tlonal  Bcquleltlone  and  retcntlona) 


(To  know  adence  and  Mth  proficiently) 
To  have  experlincee  above  the  preient 
currlculua  In  Mth  and  adence 

(To  do  adence  experlaenta  and  projeete) 
To  have  experlencea  above  the  pre- 
aent  currlculw  In  eclence  and  Mth 


Cfo  generate  atudent  reeponaea  ftoi  a 

p08ltlv.e|jittuctly«i-he»lthy  .~. 

learning  eovlronnent) 
(To  experience  extra-curricular  ectl- 
vltlea 

To  have  accelerated  Inatructlon  la  uth 
and  adence 


To  conunlcete  with  parente 

To  have  a  poeltlve  conninlty  luage 


}t  Onlttcd  corresponding  goel  otateaent 
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effects  diagnostic  practices  had  on  present  student  per- 
formances, if  any.    Without  these  interrelated  routines 
this  important  complementary  goal  resulted  in  a  cacuous 
operational  fact* 

Similarly,  the  natural  wedding  of  complementary  goals* 
and  Integrating  goals  happened  unintentionally.     Take  the 
case  of  the  Integrating  goal,  to  provide  a  positive, 
healthy  and  attractive  learning  environment.    Again,  reading 
makes  a  useful  illustration*    Easily,  stimulating  classroom 
environments  to  encourage  greater  reading  and  cover  more 
than  mandates  curriculum  applied.  Instead,  math  received 
an  accelerated  curriculum  while  reading  had  a  higher  demand 
for  it.     Classroom  decorations  and  reward  symbols— —e,g, , 
weekly  stars,  honor  roll  calls  or  meritorious  mentions, 
went  to  spelling,  language  arts  and  math  but  not  to 
reading  gains  and  strides.     Structurally,  integrating 

 goals  into-a-hierarchy-  of  -pressing-  demands  or- strongly-  -  

stressed  focus  on  the  worst  performance  subject  depended 
on  individual  teachers*  insight  and  professionalism.  That 
failed  using  integrating  goals  to  reach  other  goals. 

Another  structural  problem  involved  leaving  missing 
assumptions  and  presumptions  unanswered  across  goals,  A 
sampling  of  these  omissions  appeared  in  parenthesis  in 
Table  55,     This  undermined  goal  setting.  Enabling  conditions 
to  reach  a  school  goal  and  correctly  specified  measures 
of  adequacy  e,g,,  the  proper  growth  rate  to  beat  the 


By  definition,  in  this  discussion,  a  complementary  goal  is  a 
logically  corresponding  goal  in  a  scenario,     A  corresponding 
teacher  goal  to  reach  a  school  goal  or  a  student  outcome 
represented  a  complementary  goal  when  looked  at  as  part  of  a 
jointly  related  series  of  school-teacher-student  goals.  An 
integrating  goal  is  a  sub-goal  in  a  hierarchy.    It  assisted 
reaching  a  major  or  principal  goal.    While  a  complementary 
goal  worked  horizontally  in  a  series  of  goals,  an  integrating 
goal  joined  and  worked  with  a  series  of  vertical  steps  and 
goals.    Essentially,  an  integrating  goal  worked  for  another 
major  goal. 

Table  55  across  represents  complementary  goals.    If  goals  are 
ranked  from  top  to  bottom  accurately  and  if  lower  goals  facili- 
tated upper  goal  fulfillment,  vertical  arrays  in  Table  55 
would  display  integrating  goals  with  the  lowest  member  of  a 
column  tied  to  the  highest  member.    This  is  not  exactly  the 
case  in  Table  55  where  goals  in  this  ranking  are  mutually  exclusive. 
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known  performance  of  the  staff— —were  poorly  keyed  to 
principal  school  goals.    Linking  actions  and  outcomes 
between  a  goal  statement  and  corresponding  organization 
acts  were  disclosed  Imprecisely  by  commonly  shared  formal 
goal  statements  and  by  the  principal's  explanations  of 
roles  and  uses  for  goals. 

Scenarios  Around  Goals 

By  working  mechanically  and  not  methodically,  goal 
setting  missed  hard  facts:     the  school  had  a  true  reading 
problem  and  math  was  getting  under  control*    What  went  to 
math  in  emphasis,  training  and  clear  systematic  monitoring 
promised  larger  payoffs  in  reading.  Comparatively, 
teachers  produced  adequate  math  growth  but  getting  substan- 
tially greater  reading  growth^"  which  had  become  predictably 
stable  but  inadequate,  ruptured  the  most  unresolved  achievement 
bottleneck.    This  was  the  highest  Imperative  to  change  this 
school's  achievement  record.    Furthermore,  simple  growth 
("experiencing  growth"  as  the  principal  labeled  it)  was 
insufficient.    How  much  and  for  whom  were  the  essential 
questions.    How  much  demanded,  on  the  average,  one  more 
month  of  growth  than  present  stable  norms.    For  whom 
focused  on  the  widening  gaps  between  fast  and  slow  classes, 
and  differential  resources  and  strategies  for  poorer  strati- 
fied groups  to  keep  them  up  to  par.    What  the  needs  assess- 
ment-goal setting  processes  envisioned  as  student  progress, 
growth,  misplaced  emphasis  on  undifferentiated  growth 
only  and  in  the  wrong  subject  and  place.    Consultative  and 
consensual,  but  overburdened  and  randomly  revised  throughout 
the  year,  the  needs  assessmentr^goal  setting  overaimed  in 
math  and  underestimated  in  reading.    Where  needs  were 
greater,  it  had  reversed  priorities. 

What  was  collective  in  form,  under  this  goal  setting  procei 
became  personal  and  discretionary  in  fact  by  teaching 
autonomy.     Consequently,  complementary  goal  proclamations 
and  integrated  goal  usages  did  not  work  together  to  meet 
principal  goals,  especially  those  which  required  beating 
reading  growth  rates  and  slightly  Improving  attendance 
patterns  to  enhance  school-wide  mastery.    These  school-wide 
desires  depended  on  individual  teachers  concurrences  to 
work.    Well  stated  complementary  and  integrating  goals 
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ignorod  restraining  background  factors,  partially  affecting 
student  overall  mastery  and  actual  school  best  porf ormancest 

Teacher  Concerns 

Teachers  had  strong  feelings  about  grouping,  reading  and 
math  texts,  discipline  and  achievement.    Thoir  concerns 
constantly  emerged  in  thoir  interviews  and  comments. 

Grouping 

Grouping  by  reading  levels  of  the  district's  basal 
reading  series  was  Imposed  by  district  guidelines  for 
instruction  in  reading.    This  practice  generated  ample 
opinion  from  teachers. 

Comments  from  Teachers 


A     Grouping  is  necessary.    I  am  really  strong  on  grouping. 
By  grouping  you  really  get  to  everyone. 

B      1  think  that  is  something  that  you  would  have  to  have 
just  because  of  the  different  levels  of  achievement  that 
the  kids  have. . . . 

C      1  like  it  if  1  could  just  group  and  stay  within  my  own 
room.     1  don't  like  the  way  1  have  two  kids  come  down 
from  the  third  grade  just  for  reading.    1  can  see  that 
these  two  are  behind  my  grade  2  kids.     (They  don*t  get 
two  periods  of  seatwork  reinforcement  that  the  other  kids 


D      ...it*s  a  necessary  evil. . .within  the  system  we  are 

right  now.     ...(W)e  have  no  facilities  for  individualizing. 
...I  don't  like  grouping  for  everything.    1  would  like  to 
deal  more  on  an  individual  basis  for  reading  and  math — 
particularly  math,  because  we  really  don't  even  have  time 
to  group  for  math.     (Within  reading  groups,  skill  variations 
persist  and  require  individualized  instruction.  The 
premise,  common  skill  level  within  a  reading  group,  remains 
violated  by  student  performance  demands  of  improving  or 
acquiring  nt,w  cMlls.) 


Teacher 


get). 
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E     I  can't  have  a  child  in  tho  third  grade  that's  not  ablo 
Co  road  at  tho  third  grade  lovol  without  grouping.  You 
have  to  put  the  child  on  the  level  whore  they  are 
able  to  learn  to  road.    The  grouping  is  eKtremoly 
Important. 

F      •  •  •  it  has  its  meritSi  especially  in,    reading  So 

it  depends  on  the  subject,  for  me  anyway  I  don't 

really  think  grouping  for  instruction  is  a  must,  Tt 
all  depends  on  what  kind  of  kids  you  have  and  what 
subject  you're  teaching. 

G      ...(Dt's  good.     ...(I)t  had  worked  in  reading.     ...I  think 
it  can  also  work  as  far  as  the  other  subjecto.     I  say 
basically  for  two— -for  reading  and  math.     (Some  math 
students  needed  grouping  and  would  have  improved  their 
performances  if  we  had  it.) 

H      • • • if  you  cannot  group  there  are  always  going  to  be 
some  students  left  out. 

9 

1    (The  teacher  prefers  whole  class  instruction  within  a 
heterogeneous  setting.) 

SP-1    "In  order  to  see  any  growth  among  children,  I  think 
that  you  have  to  find  at  least  three  or  four  groups 
and  divide  the  children  up  and.   .  «  that  is  «   «   «  one 
of  the  best  ways  for  instruction.    I  don't  particularly 
care  for  individualized  instruction  and  I  do  prefer 
grouping  for  instruction. 

Grouping  Heterogenously  and  Frustration 

Teacher 

Sp-5      Sometimes  if  you  put  the  slower  learner  with  the  higher 
achiever,  they  get  very  frustrated. 

4.1       The  three  (slow  Ath  graders  who  could  not  keep  up  with 

the  ten  other  Ath  graders).   .  .  had  a  difficult  time 

trying  to  keep  up  with  the  other  students  and  a  lot 

of  times  they  would  just  get  totally  frustrated  and 
wouldn't  even  try  to  keep  up. 
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Eighty-«throo  percent  of  the  School  D  toachor  respondents  believed 
that  grouping  maximized  learning  for  all  students  in  reading 
particularly.    There  were  some  teachers  who  questioned  whether 
or  not  the  practice  was  useful  in  subjects  other  than  reading. 
For  reading  generally  there  was  a  grent  deal  of  toachor  discontent 
especially  around  the  reading  texts. 


Reading  and  Math  Texts 

With  teachers  the  school  district  selected  consensual  texts 
to  satisfy  their  instructional  desires,  personal  preferences 
and  classroom  situations.    The  district's  texts  for  reading  and 
math  and  their  accompanying  structural  curriculum  dynamicSi  i.e., 
their  testing  routines  for  forced  instructional  feedbacks  before 
continuing  and  advancing  topics,  and,  occasionally,  providing 
rules  for  satisfactory  mastery,  differed.    The  reading  text, 
the  Ginn  360  (1973),  subsequently  revised  in  1976  (Reading  720) 
and  1979  (Reading  720,  the  Rainbow  edition  (a  much  more  multi- 
cultural reader),  was  the  most  outmoded  parent  edition  of  a 
"modern  American*'  English  linguistic  (sign/sound)  basal  reader. 
Cynically,  a  teacher  remarked:    "I  think  the  Board  was  snowjobbed 
into  it."    By  contrast,  the  math  cext.  Just  adopted  this  year 
and  a  more  "state  of  the  arts"  text,  programmed  pre  and  post 
testings  and  doublechecked  annual  mastery  by  an  entire  gradebook 
mastery  test.    Built-in  testing  came  too  with  the  basal  reading 
series  but  it  concentrated  on  post  testings  after  instruction  and 
teachers  used  very  little  pre^testing  to  skip  students  within  a 
level  or  bypass  a  needless  level.    In  practice,  consecutively 
tight  testings  after  each  unit  within  a  level,  followed  by  a 
unit  mastery  test,  projected  linear  and  sequential  mastery 
in  reading,  i.e.,  prior  levels  and  units  determined  future 
satisfactory  performances  at  higher  levels.    This  resulted  from 
mechanical  pacings  through  every  unit  and  level  as  arranged 
by  the  publisher.    Teachers  expressed  measured  feelings  toward 
both  texts. 


A    I  don't  feel  the  Ginn  360  series  is  consistent.    I  would 
like  to  see  another  reading  series.  .  .  .    Ginn.  •  .  is 
.  .  .  Jumping  from  one  thing  to  another. 


Comments 


Teacher 
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D    ...  I  hQvon*t  worked  In  any  other  sorlea  so  I  llko 
some  of  Cho  thingo.    X  wish  tho  stories  wore  a  lltclo 
moro  Intorostlng  or  the  work  aheota  a  little  more 
Interesting,     .  *  ,  I  like  how  they  are  presenting  some  .  . 
things  like  tho  vocabularyi  the  skills.    In  the  begin- 
ning levels,  they  arc  pretty  repetitive.  (She  la  very 
hesitant  to  move  kids  out  of  a  level  by  placement  testing.) 

C  ,  (T}horo  Is  Just  no  way 

you  can  get  kids  through  two  levels  If  you  got  a  slow 
bunch-- there's  Juat  no  way.    .  •  .(Y)ou  could  get  than 
through  It  but  they  don't  know  it* 

Question;    Are  there  any  other  assessments.  .  .? 

The  recording  and  paperwork— all  these  tests  at  the  end  of 
the  year.     .  .  .It  just  seems  ridiculous.    I  think  the 
unit    tests  are  much  harder  and  the  kids  usually  don*t 
do  as  well.  .  .when  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  level 
and  you  give  them  the  mastery  test,  lt*s  like  playln* 
games  with  them.    They  almost  all  come  out  ready  even 
though  they  may  have  failed  a  skill.    They  could  still 
total  out  In  the  READY  column  and  there  in  COMPREHENSION, 
his  comprehension  score  was  so  poor.    It  needed  help — 
desperately  needed  help.    Now  why  go  on  if  the  kid 
doesn't  even  understand  what  he*s  readln*?    .  .  .(T)he 
test  Is  really  easy  for  the  kids  at  the  end.    It  almost 
tells  them  the  answer. 

Question:    Do  you  think  this  conflict  between  the  level.  • 
and.  .  .unit  tests  Is  consistent  In.  •  .Glnn.  .   .In  all 
the  different  grades  you've  taught? 

Yes.    All  the  ones  I've  used  up  to  Level  8^  yes!  Now, 
the  ki 1  who's  just  goln'  average^  he  needs  that  extra 
skill  work  to  pass  the  level  test,  or  else  he's  really 
slow.    I've  had  real  slow  kids  who  did  really  poorly 
on  unit  tests  and  yet  they  did  good  on  that  level  test. 

D    Well,  I  think  the  series  Itself.  .   .Is  a  good  one.  I 
think  It  gives  a  lot  of  skill  development  and  my 
kids  did  really  well  on  word  analysis*    I  think  they 
still  need  to  stress  some  comprehension  areas.  That 
seems  to  be  the  area    where  my  kids  fall  down.     .  •  .Compre 
henslon  seems  to  be  the  downfall  of  most  of  them  In  terms 
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of  the  tests  as  they  progress  through  the  series.     1   .  . 

.   .1  know  the  way  the  Ginn  tells  you  to  stop  after 
every  page.     I  would  do  that  for  years  and  then  I  found 
the  kids,  by  the  time  they  wait  for  the  other  person 
to  be  ready  they  completely  lose    the  comprehension  that 
they've  had  before.     So  iWe  been  trying  this  year 
to  get  them  to  read  the  whole  story  and  then  occasionally,- 
.  .   .1  did  it  with  the  other  series  we  used.   .   . — to  write 
up  the  questions. 

E    I'm  impressed  with  the  Ginn  360  readers  more  than  the 

series.   .   .we  .   .  .had  been  using.  ...   

It  assesses  the  decoding  skills  that  children  are  having 
problems  with.     Certain  skills,  it  gives  extra  work.  .   .  . 
to  do.     If  they've  all  really  mastered  it,  you  could 
just  move  on. 

The  only  area.   .   .1  do  not  like  is  the  switch  when  they 
move  Level  10  into  Level  11.     Level  10  is  extremely 
easy  and  Level  11  is  extremely  difficult.     It  takes  a 
full  year  to  get  through  Level  11  if  you're,  going  to 
do  it  right.     You  can't  take  a  story  one  day,  do  the 
skills  the  next  day,  check  the  skillbooks  the  following 
day  like  I  do  with  my  every  level  up  to  11.     On  11, 
you  may  be  on  a  story  two  weeks  if  you  do  everything 
you're  supposed  to  do  with  that  story.     The  thing  with 
that  is  that  the  children  get  bored  and  if  the  reading 
is  difficult,  they  have  a  hard  time  with  the  reading. 

 (T) he  Level  11  we're 

using — that  is  extremely  hard  for  fourth  graders  and  fifth 
graders  to  get. 

G    I  don't  like  it.     .   .   .1  don't  like  so  many  diverse 
levels  that  they  have.     I  like  the  old  system  when 
you  had  two  basic  levels.    Your  lower  levels  (in  Ginn) 
are  quite  similar.  \   .say  5,  6,  7.   .   .   .     But  yet 
what  you've  got  to  do  is  you've  got  to  split  your 
classroom  up  into  different  groupings.    Then  you  get 
to  the  higher  levels,  when  you  go  from  Level  10  to  11. 
There  is  such  a  drastic  change  in  11  as  compared  to  what 
the  students  had  been  going  through  previously.  Often 

 times  .they.  get  frustrated  with  it .  .  They  don* t .  enj oy  

working  in  that  level  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  other 
levels. 
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I  think  that  with  some  of  these  kids,  you're  making  them 
work  hard  enough  in  the  level  that  they're  in.    A  lot 
of  kids  just  ease  on  through.    They  really  don't  have 
to  apply  themselves  that  much  and  yet  they're  in  a 
group  and  they  have  to  stay  in  that  particular  spot. 

In  my  opinion,  if  someone  would ^take  a  look  at  the 
reading  scores  over  the  last  couple  of  years  as  compared 
to  what  the  scores  were  before  they  started  Ginn  and 
what  they  are  now,  I  don't  think  there  would  he  a  drastic 
change  in  scores  to  entitle  them  to  invest  such  a  grand 
amount  of  money  into  the  Ginn  360  which,  whenever  we 
got  them,  was  out  of  date  anyway  because  they  had  the 
720  series  out.    The  720  series  has  made  that  correction 
between  Level  10  and  11. 

.  .   .Also  the  terminology  is  more  difficult.     I  know 
in  the  beginning  when  we  started  with  Ginn,  the  kids 
had  a  very  difficult  time.    The  teachers  had  a  very 
difficult  time  with  the  terminology.    The  teachers  were 
accustomed  to  calling  vowels  long  and  short  and  the 
kids  were  used  to  it  being  called  the  same  way.  Then 
when  we  went  to  the  Ginn  Series  now,  we're  calling  them 
glided  and  unglided.     In  their  language  books  and  in 
their  spelling  books,  they  are  called  short  and  long. 
This  causes  a  lot  of  confusion  as  far  as  the  kids  are 
concerned. 

H    I  feel  there  could  have  been  another  series.     I  think 
the  Board  was  snowjobbed  into  it.    The  stories  aren't 
had.     The  skills  vary  in  difficulty.     A  higher  level 
could  be  easier  than  a  lower  level  and  often  times, 
the  interpretation  of  skills  or  terminology  is  different 
than  that  which  they  learn  in  another  subject  other 
than  reading.     It  provides  difficulty  for  both  teachers 
and  students. 

I    I  think  that  it's  a  good  reading  series.     I  think  there's 
enough  material  for  both  the  students  and  the  teachers. 
There's  quite  a  jump  between  the  Level  10  and  Level  11 
skillbook.     In  some  instances,  it's  difficult  for  the 
children.     I  think  if  it  were  possible,  there  could  be 
a  little  change  between  the  Level  10  and  the  Level  11 

work  The  Level  11  and  12  books  are 

more  challenging  and  require  more  teacher  assistance 
than  the  earlier  books. 
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Math  Texts 

Comments 

Teacher 

A    I  really  like  the  math  series.    Tt  has  lots  of  practice. 
The  series  is  set  up  for  the  needs  of  the  children  at 
all  levels. 

B    For  my  kids,  I  liked  it.     I  liked  the  way  it  progressed. 
I  think  some  of  the  pages  kind  of  overwhelmed  the  kids.   .  . 
I  also  think  for  repetition  and  practice  work,  it  was  good. 

C    I  really  couldn't  judge  it.     This  is  the  first  year 
I've  used  it, 

D    It  seemed  to  cover  the  skills  well.    As  a  basic  text, 
I  think  it  was  good. 

E    I  don't  teach  math. 

F    I  feel  it  is  a  good  series.     I  find  one  problem.  They 
should  have  more  vocabulary.     .   .   .(T)hey  (the  children) 
can  say  multiplication,  addition,  subtraction,  not 

add  or  plus  for  addition  They  don't  have  the 

vocabulary  I  think  they  should  have  in  the  Heath  series. 

G    I  like  this  book  considerably  more  than  the  book  which 
we  had  previously.    It  gives  the  kids  a  lot  more  practice. 
There  is  more  drilling  which  I  think  the  kids  need. 
.   .   .   .The  kids  seem  to  enjoy  it.     I  know  the  students 
in  my  classroom,  they  really  enjoy  math.    We  have  enrich- 
ment worksheets.    We  have  basic  worksheets  which  you 
can  give  to  the  students  who  need  that  extra  bit  of 

help  as  far  as  certain  areas  are  concerned  As 

compared  to  the  book  which  we  had  before,  I  think  the 
Heath  book  is  an  excellent  book. 

H     (The  teacher  didn't  teach  math.) 

I    I  think  it's  a  very  good  series.     I'm  pleased  with  it. 
Their  approach  to  math,  I  guess  is  more  traditional 
than  the  other  book  we  had  and  I  think  there  is  a 
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greater  stress  on  basic  math  processes  I 

like  it.  I  like  it.  Their  presentations  are  well 
done,     I'm  pleased  with"  it^ 


Achievement  and  Discipline:    A  Tradei-off  between  Teachers  and 
the  Principal 

Discdpline  in  the  classroom  required  attention.  Teachers 
wanted  something  done  about  discipline  on  a  schoolwide  level. 
One  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  a  discipline-achievement  trade- 
off should  exist.     Teachers  easily  cooperated  with  the  call  to  do  better 
in  achievement.     But  that  was  held  hostage  for  more  involvement 
in  the  discipline  process  by  the  principal.     They  clearly  wanted 
her  to  do  more  about  correcting  children  and  their  repetitive 
disregard  of  classroom  norms. 

The  Principal  heard  these  pleas.    Yet  her  discipline 
policy  while  it  recognized  that  teacheirs  needed  support  in  discipline, 
established  such  complex  procedures  for  getting  a  disciplinary 
case  down  to  the  office,  creating  a  court  of  lengthy  motions 
and  many  pretrial  rulings  that  the  time  involved  in  submitting 
the  case  obstructed  the  use  of  such  a  ploy.     The  point  was 
clear  for  teachers.    Unless  you  really  wanted  to  document,  argue 
and  wait  extensively  for  a  decision  on  whether  your  arguments 
and  documents  were  even  worthy  of  consideration,  handle  your 
own  disciplinary  matters  in  your  own  way.     It  had  a  long  maze 
to  criss-cross  before  it  would  get  attention  with  little 
promises  of  resolution  from  the  principal.     Teachers  disagreed 
with  this  policy.     On  discipline,  an  unstated  stand-off  existed 
between  the  principal  and  the  teachers.     The  Principal  thought 
that  staff  used  her  office  for  dumping  discipline  problems  which 
they  did  not  want  to  counsel.     The  staff  felt  that  the  Principal 
was  too  lenient  with  students  who  misbehaved  continuously. 

Interestingly,  both  parties  understood  the  other  well. 
Teachers  recognized  the  Princip^il  wanted  more  achievement  work 
from  them.     But  they  refused  to  cooperate  unless  they  received 
more  disciplinary  help.     Both  parties  engaged  in  remaking  the 
other.     The  Principal,  wanted  a  particular  kind  of  instruction 
and  teachers  wanted  their  particular  kind  of  Principal-Discipinarian. 
This  unstated  negotiation  was  open  and  unresolved.     One  teacher 
put  it  this  way; 
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I  feel  the  Principal  is  naturally  the  head  of  the  school 
and  should  have  the  final  say,     I  feel  that  maybe,   .  • 
in  some  disciplinary  cases,  she  could  act  a  little  stronger. 
I  don*t  know  what  you  would  do  about  it.    They  sort  of 
tie  your  hands.    When  there  are  repeaters  over  and  over 
and  over,  the  Principal  should  act  a  little  stronger  on 
the  discipline. 

Another  teacher  said : 

She  is  pushing  for  achievement  in  the  school.    We*ll  make 

concessions  to  things  in  order  that  we  are  allowed  to 

help  children  to  achieve.     Like  if  they're  having  difficulty 

in  reading,  we  can  schedule  a  reading  period  or  take  them 

on  a  duty  period  and  work  with  these  children.  Instead 

of  goofing  off  our  time,  she  allows  some  periods  like  that 

(so)  we  can  help.     Nevertheless,  if  even  teachers  went 

an  extra  mile  to  reach  the  Principal's  achievement  drive, 

the  Principal  was  not  going  along  with  teachers  in  straightening 

out  a  "lot  of  discipline.   .   .  which  is  correctable." 

Instructional  Supervision 

From  time  to  time,  to  meet  instructional  goals,  the  principal  monitored 
classrooms,  conferred  with  teachers  on  practices  and  effective 
demands,  manipulated  scheduling  to  add  more  experiences  or  outside 
inputs  and  searched  for  resources  (funds,  outside  consultants, 
outside  help).  But  classrooms  were  monitored  Irregularly.  An 
instructional  supervisor  usually  handled  incoming  teachers 
in  the  kindergarten,  first,  second  and  third.  Experienced 
teachers  had  far  fewer  visitations  and  reaped  smaller  benefits 
from   their  service.    The  Principal  eventually  got  around  to 
all;  but  generally,  veterans  operated  without  intrusions. 

The  Principal's  staff  would  not  necessarily  be  the  staff 
to  do  her  kind  of  instruction.     Only  if  she  could  hire  her  staff  • 
personally,  she  felt,  could  she  get  her  kind  of  instiniction. 
Moreover,  the  district  provided  little  help  with  clinical  guidance 
for  instruction,  especially  with  troublesome  teachers  who  needed 

help.     The  annual  rating  period  was  useless  for  everyone  student, 

teacher  and  school  because  it  impeded  mid-year  corrective 

strategies  during  poor  teacher  performances.     The  summary  annual 
evaluation  used  a  coercive  supervisory  tool  to  extract  instructional 
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accountability.     Then,  too,  the  district  handling  of  that  power 
was  uncertain.     The  principal  worked  with  staff  selection, 
supervision  and  evaluation  procedures  which  were  not  to  her 
liking    and  which  granted  her  few  powers  to  get  her  personal 
preferences.     So  In  addition  to  the  role  conflicts  which  were 
imposed  on  the  principal  prohibiting  a  true  Instructional 
leader  role,  the  principal  avoided  direct  handling,  intervention 
and  management  of  instruction  supervision.    At  best  counseling 
and  persuasion  would  be  practiced  as  instructional  guidance — ^much 
the  way  the  students  were  approached  on  discipline.    To  adapt, 
the  Principal  pushed  the  self ^evaluation  model  for  teachers, 
the  underside  of  teacher  professionalism  and  instructional  autonomy 

Lax  and  intermittent  instructional  supervision  allowed 
mandated  instructional  requirements  to  be  voluntary.     The  lesson 
plan  is  an  example  at  School  B.    What  the  district  demanded 
had  been  done  by  preference  at  School  B.     Supervised  instructional 
examination  and  monitoring  through  an  ordinary  instrument  of  school 
instruction  had  ceased  and  teachers,  with  full  power  over 
instructional  style,  felt  it  was  useless  in  some  cases  and 
useful  in  others.    Unsupervised  instruction  had  produced  unplanned 
instruction.    Novice  teachers  rarely  were  without  lesson  plans, 
though.    Veterans  were  disproportionately  so.  Significantly, 
the  Instructional  supervisor  discovered  unprepared  lesson  planning 
and  reported  same  to  the  Principal  who  Immediately  demanded 
their  submission  by  all  teachers.     (In  trying  to  join  the  club 
of  veterans,  one  novice  who  got  sandwiched  between  untouched 
defiant  veterans  and  the  resuscitated  formal  authority  of  the 
school  received  an  unsatisfactory  rating.) 


Technical  Division  of  Labor  for  Instruction 

Achievement  and  reading  mastery  tests  may  have  contradictory 
claims  on  the  real  achievement  of  a  student.     To  resolve  this 
problem,  the  school  turned  to  the  testing  specialist,  the  school 
psychologist.     Controlling  classrooms  and  finding  better  discipline 
strategies  are  demands  to  Improve  school  climate,  a  goal  proclaimed 
To  resolve  this  problem,  the  school  sought  help  from  outside 
specialists.     The  principal  believed  teacher  expectations  were 
excessively  low  and  tolerated  covering  materials  rather  than 
sufficiently  high  mastery  after  finishing.    To  solve  this  problem, 
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the  principal  wanted  outside  specialists.     If  attendance  or 
absences  posed    problems,  the  Principal  assigned  resolution  to 
the  social  worker.     To  Improve  supervision  and  instructional 
feedbacks  to  teachers,  the  principal  desired  more  external 
resources.     Ordinary  events  at  the  school-^testing ,  adequate 
subject  coverage  and  satisfactory  high  student  mastery,  low 
teacher  expectations  hampering  the  highest  instructional  outputs, 
and  the  creeping  undertones  of  skewed  absences  in  the  wrong 
places  (i.e.,  among  good  students  in  primary  and  poorer  students 
in  intermediate)-- -required  high  powered  specialists.  This 
projected  an  organization  dependent  not  on  its  own  resources 
but  on  outside  help. 

This  practice  maintained  a  condition  of  dependency.  For 
example,  teachers  wanted  to  resolve  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  level  and  unit  tests  in  reading.     They  missed  why  unit 
testings  should  have  been  more  precise  and  exacting  than  level 
testings:    unit,  testings  monitored  closely  how  well  a  specific 
skill  was  mastered.     By  design,  it  checked  more  rigorously. 
Level  testings  provided  a  decision  rule  for  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses and  for  possible  firm  or  cautious  movement*  ahead,  if 
reteaching  was  not  advisable.    Level  testing  clustered  many 
skills  and  out  of  them  all,  derived  a  readiness  formula.  However, 
if  comprehension  required  alternative  testings — and  good  experiential 
evidence  at  the  school  advised  so— then  some  alternative  testing 
format  was  required.     One  teacher  devised  an  after-story  test 
solely  for  comprehension.     She  did  this  for  all  stories. 
She  did  not  recognize  a  testing  problem  without  posing  a  testing 
resolution.     Her  acts  were  exceptional.     For  instead  of  registering 
displeasure  and  protest,  she  made  an  instrument  and  followed 
the  achievement  test  format.    This  was  one  of  several  options. 
Within  the  organization  it  surfaced  where  it  was  supposed  to  be: 
at  the  level  of  teacher  discretion  and  actual  mastery  of  all 
instruments  of  effective  instruction.    Simultaneously,  when 
teachers  were  baffled  by  in-built  sequences  for  instruction,' 
testing  and  feedback,  they  often  didnlt  understand  what  publishers 
intended  the  school  district  to  do  and  they  sparingly  devised 
alternative  satisfactory  strategies  for  getting  student  mastery 
or  for  meeting  widely  recognized  reading  comprehension  improvements. 
They  looked  outside  of  the  school  for  help. 

Looking  for  specialists  to  find  and  solve  present  problems 
produced  a  backfiring  effect.     Existing  problems  which  had  no 
specialists  to  recognize  them  went  unattended  or  unappreciated. 
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The  number  one  problem — who  was  achieving  where  and  what  was 
working  for  the  students  in  the  two  basic  subjects,  reading  and 
math — was  misrepresented  and  went  unrecognized  because  a  serious 
analysis  of  the  October  and  May  achievement  tests  did  not  occur. 
Simple  aggregate  examinations  of  successes  and  failures  pointed 
to  the  higher  reading  needs.    Likewise,  neither  the  social  worker 
nor  the  school  head  appreciated  the  subtle  achieving  drains  that 
poor  attendance  was  creating  for  that  fifth  of  the  school  that 
missed  a  month.     The  deeper  structural  changes  in  the  very  basal 
reading  series  itself,  shifting  from  learning  to  read,  to  learning 
from  reading,  and  stressing  greater  comprehensions  of  different 
variety — e.g.,  fact  recalls,  details,  argument — were  not  truly 
appreciated.     These  compromised  the  goal  setting  process  as  a 
weak  vehicle  for  getting  at  the  heart  of  serious,  sustained 
problems  which  must  be  solved  to  have  achievement  progress. 

Seeking  a  better  technical  division  of  labor  moved  principally 
toward  expanding  instructional  support  services,  including  classroom 
control.     This  just  added  more  specialized  support  where  teachers 
wanted  it.     Already,  math  had  it.    Reading  called  for  it,  too. 
The  teaching  force  subtly   expressed     a  need  for  more  specialized 
backups  which  often  pointed  to  inadequate  capabilities  for  doing 
their  work.    The  habit  of  searching   for  and  finding  specialists 
to  do  narrower  and  narrower  tasks^ — e.g.,  pure  spelling,  reading 
or  math  instruction,  or  understanding  reading  tests — exposed 
dissatisfactions  with  generalist  teaching  assignments  and 
growing  misunderstandings  of  built-in  instructional  packages 
and  programs  for  understanding  how  well  students  are  doing.  Much 
faculty  predilections  desired  more  divisions  of  labor  to  replace 
management.     Informally  they  started  to  make  the  school  in  their 
image:     two  teachers  taught  no  math;  one  became  a  primary 
reading  specialist;  another  emerged  as  a  spelling  and  language 
arts  specialist  for  the  Intermediate  unit.     One  math  teacher 
taught  all  third  grade  and  one  fourth  grade  math.    Mid -year 
one  teacher  taught  all  uppergrade  science  and  another  had 
all  uppergrade  social  studies.     On-the-job  work  rather  than 
formal  credent ialing  supported  these  declared  specializations. 
Even  with  this,  the  problems  of  not  understanding  the  inherited 
structural  components  of  curricula  materials  persisted  since 
teachers  restratified  by  likes  rather  than  mastered  competencies. 

Teachers  had  instructional  autonomy.  Teachers  called  for 
and  created  technical  divisions  within  instruction.  By  direct 
participation  in  formal  school  text  selections,  the  principal 
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observed,  teachers  also  were  well  representee  in  selecting  their 
present  curricula.     At  School  B,  teachers  were  viewed  as  highly 
participatory  and  directly  controlling  strategic  choices  around 
instruction.     This  was  buttressed  by  their  negotiated  inclusion 
in  the  final  goal  selection  process  and  by  their  self -evaluation 
encouragements.     Key  elements  of  instructional  organization 
were  under  the  powerful  collective  control  and  influence  of 
teachers t    This  made  School  B  a  close  approximation  of  teacher-run 
school « 


Teacher  Consensus  at  School  B  Around  School  Goals 

In  School  B  18  teachers  responded  to  the  PSQ.  A  low 
level  of  consensus  was  reached  on  achievement  by  these  teachers 
and  it  was  the  only  scale  which  showed  even  a  low  level.  Consensus 
was  used  to  indicate  unanimity  of  opinion  in  either  direction, 
agreement  or  disagreement,  by  a  faculty  on  the  310  statements 
given  to  them  for  response.     Because  School  B  was  perceived  as 
a  "teacher  run  school"  with  great  teacher  autonomy.  School  B  was 
expected  to  show  a  high  consensus  around  this  scale.     This  did 
not  occur. 


Teaching  and  Teacher  Autonomy 

In  tesponse  to  the  question,  "In  my  school  except  for  minor 
matters,  the  Principal  is  in  charge  of  all  discipline,"  61 
percent  of  the  School  B  respondents  indicated  agreement.  Obser- 
vations of  School  B  show  the  contrary  and  point  toward  a  quiet 
conflict  between  teachers  and  principal  over  this  matter.  Again 
in  the  same  subscale  in  response  to  "The  Principal  is  in  charge 
of  parent /school  relations  in  my  school  and  teachers  work  with 
his/her  directions,"  77.8  percent  of  School  B  teachers  showed 
agreement.    On  the  contrary,  observations  point  toward  teachers 
who  solicit  help  from  parents  for  discipline  control  through 
telephone  contact  and  conferences  without  the  principal's  knowledge. 
In  response  to  the  statement."    "Teacher  contacts  parents  on  class- 
room disciplinary  infractions,"  83.3  percent  of  School  B  teachers 
agreed,  and  there  was  no  consensus  around  the  notion  that 
teachers  had'complete  discretion  and  control  over  discipline* 
although  at  School  B  teachers  could  resolve  discipline  problems 
in  almost  any  way  they  saw  fit. 
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Nearly  sixty-seven  percent  of  the  School  B  respondents  felt 
that  they  made  decisions  on  Important  matters  and  72.2  percent 
agreed  that  they  participate  In  that  decision-making  by  giving 
recommendations  to  the  principal  who  makes  the  final  decision.  The 
kinds  of  decisions  that  teachers  made  were  interesting.  Sixty-seven 
percent  felt  that  they  made  adjustments  for  special  students* 
needs  even  when  the  Central  Office  specified  the  amount  of  time 
which  could  be  spent  on  a  skill  or  subject;  and  the  same 
percentage  of  teachers  believe  they  decide  how  much  time  to 
spend  on  each  skill  or  subject.     Seventy-eight  percent  believe 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  student  performances  In  skill 
acquisition  and  skill  mastery.    More  interesting  was  the  response 
from  School  B  teachers  around  the  participation  of  the  Union 
Representative  as  an  influence  in  school  decision-making. 
There  was  no  consensus  in  School  B  on  this  issue  although  the 
Union  Representative  at  School  B  was  greatly  Involved  in  this 
process  and  served  as  the  Principal's  surrogate  in  several 
instances.     Additionally,  there  was  no  consensus  around  the  pre- 
sence of  teacher  cliques  at  School  B  and  a  disagreement  with 
the  statement  that  the  Principal  had  teacher  favorites  C66.7  percent) 

There  was  no  consensus  at  School  B  among  teachers  around 
beliefs  that  teachers  decided  which  students  will  be  referred 
to  EMR,  SED  and  LD;  select  the  grade  they  want  to  teach;  determine 
whether  or  not  thfey  wish  to  participate  in  departmentalization; 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  participate  in  team  teaching;  whether 
or  not  they  will  have  student  teachers.     Seventy-eight  percent 
believe  that  the  principal  makes  teacher^subj ect  assignments 
and  that  teachers  determine  what  students  belong  to  what  reading 
group.     Seventy-two  percent  of  the  School  B  respondents  disagree 
that  teachers  select  the  students  for  their  classes  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  observations  reflect  much  haggling  among 
teachers  around  the  placement  of  transfer  students  in  School  B, 
and  66.7  percent  disagree  that  teachers  decide  who  stays  or  leaves 
the  room  assigned  among  these  transfer  students.    There  was  no 
consensus  around  who  fails  or  postpones  students  In  School  B. 

There  was  amiddle  range  consensus  level  around  teacher 
evaluation  on  a  regular  basis  (77.8  percent).    There  was  no 
agreement  on  whether  or  not  the  principal  evaluates  teachers 
by  goals  which  the  teachers  set  or  that  the  teachers  set  the 
minimum  standards  which  were  used  to  determine  their  evaluations. 
There  was  no  consensus  around  the  statement  that  the  principal 
visits  classrooms  daily,  but  67  percent  felt  that  the  principal 
does  have  criteria  for  evaluating  teachers*  progress  in  School  B, 
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and  72  percent  believe  that  the  principal  makes  suggestions  for 
Improvement  of  teaching  performance.     One  hundred  percent  of 
the  School  B  respondents  agreed  that  they  had  to  keep  lesson 
plans  and  'lubmit  same  to  the  principal  for  review  once  a  week 
and  77,8  percent  felt  that  they  generally  followed  those  plans. 

School  B  respondents  believe  that  they  contact  parents  on 
classroom  disciplinary  infractions  (83,3) ;  handle  parent  complaints 
and  refer  them  to  the  principal  only  when  they  became  major 
(77,8  percent)  keep  in  contact  with  parents  on  a  regular  basis 
about  student  progress  (72,2  percent)  and  see  themselves  as 
strict  disciplinarians  (61.1  percent).    Yet,  77,8  percent  of 
the  School  3  respondents  agreed  that  the  School  B  teachers 
were  a  mixed  bag,  some  strict  and  some  permissive.  Generally, 
they  believed  that  they  had  high  expectations  for  their  students 
and  tried  to  push  them  to  their  potential  (77.8  percent); 
assume  the  responsibility  for  teaching  reading  (83.3  percent); 
give  and  grade  homework  (77,8  percent);  help  each  other  with 
instructional  problems  (66.7  percent)  and  with  discipline 
(72.2  percent),     TL        *:^s  no  consensus  among  the  respondents 
on  the  statement  the..   .  ..^ '  Jj^ooration  and  feedback  occurred  among 
teachers  across  grades  and  subjects. 

Only  59  percent  of  the  items  in  this  scale  reflected  some 
level  of  consensus  among  the  School  B  respondents.    This  was 
unexpected  given  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  teachers 
by  the  principal  whose  style  is  dominated  by  her  belief  in  the 
importance  of  the  professionalism  of  teachers.  The  contradiction  of 
answers  by  observations  probably  reflects  the  subdued  conflict 
which  prevails  in  this  setting. 


Administration  and  Supervision 

No  consensus  was  present  at  School  B  around  the  statement  that 
the  principal  studies  the  reading  progress  records,  the  mathematics 
records  or  the  students*  report  cards  at  School  B.    Nor  was  there 
consensus  around  the  belief  that  the  principal  looked  at  students* 
writing  samples.     School  B  respondents  reflected  no  consensus 
around  the  statement  that  the  principal  modified  the  curriculum 
whenever  required,  provided  more  time  for  teaching  new  subjects 
or  to  master  new  or  basic  skills  by  shortening  or  eliminating 
science  or  social  studies  and  and  allowing  the  use  of  music, 
art  and  physical  education  for  providing  more  time  to  finish 
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basic  skills  work,  or  provided  extra  time  for  students  to 
complete  unfinished  work  and  to  master  basic  skills.    In  fact, 
School  B  showed  no  consensus  at  all  on  this  entire  subscale  of 
the  Administration  and  Supervision  scale. 

School  B  respondents  showed  no  consensus  around  the  statement 
that  the  principal  set  the  goals  for  the  school,  and  they 
disagreed  that  their  principal  did  not  have  the  final  say  In 
decision-making  In  School  B  (66.7  percent).     Sixty-one  percent 
felt  that  the  principal  coordinated  school  routines  through 
bulletins  and  memoranda  and  that  the  principal  coordinated 
school  activities  through  meetings  and  conferences  (72,2  percent). 
They  also  believed  that  the  principal  coordinated  school  routines 
by  these  methods  equally  (83.3  percent).    There  was  no  spirit 
of  student  advocacy  shown  at  School  B  on  the  PSQ  nor  did  the 
respondents  think  the  principal  knew  all  of  the  children  by  name. 

No  consensus  emerged  among  School  B  repondents  around  the 
statement  that  the  principal  communicates  with  teachers  indivi- 
dually most  of  the  time,  but  they  did  feel  that  the  principal 
communicated  with  teachers  in  groups  (72.2  percent),  and  in  meetings 
and  conferences  (83.3  percent).     This  was  the  highest  level  of 
consensus  around  this  issue. 

A  mid  level  of  consensus  (77,8  percent)  emerged  around  the 
statement  that  the  principal  provides  supervision  for  children 
who  arrive  at  school  early;  holds  regular  fire  drills  and  insures 
the  safety  of  everyone  (88,9  percent);  initiates  and  maintains 
contact  with  parents  (66.7  percent);  and  generally  gets  along 
well  with  the  community  (83.3  percent).    There  was  no  consensus 
among  teachers,  however,  on  the  statements  that  grievances 
and  gripes  between  students  and  teachers  received  swift  attention 
and  sure  resolutions  from  the  principal;  that  the  principal  has 
a  known  procedure  for  identifying  discipline  problems;  that  the 
principal  expects  teachers  to  refer  students  to  her  for 
discipline;  or  that  the  principal  supports  the  teacher  in  discipline 
matters  even  when  the  teacher  is  wrong.    Yet,  72.2  percent  felt 
that  the  principal  supported  the  teacher  in  discipline. 

Only  in  School  B  was  there  no  consensus  around  the  idea  that 
students  are  placed  in  classrooms  according  to  age  and  reading 
skill  mastery  level.     School  B  respondents  disagreed  that 
students  are  placed  in  classes  according  to  IQ  (88.9  percent). 
School  B  respondents  felt  that  the  principal  assigned  teacher 
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responsibilities  (94,4  percent)  and  showed  no  consensus  around 
the  statement  that  teachers  determined  their  own  classroom 
assignments.    Teachers  agreed  that  the  principal  developed 
methods  for  generating  positive  Interactions  between  teachers 
and  students  (66.7  percent)  but  showed  no  consensus  around 
the  statement  that  the  principal  emphasized  the  need  for  the 
teachers  to  be  aware  of  the  social  lives  of  their  students. 

On  this  scale  School  B  respondents  revealed  a  level  of  con- 
sensus on  only  36  percent  of  the  items.    Teachers  may  be  responding 
in  these  scales  as  they  would  like  matters  to  be  rather  than 
as  how  they  acttially  are. 


Achievement 

As  expected  the  highest  level  of  consensus  occurred  in  School 
B  on  the  Achievement  Scale.     This  did  occur.    Most  teacher 
respondents  agree  that  reading  is  the  most  mportant  skill  (83.3 
percent);  yet  teachers  also  consider  reading  and  mathematics 
of  equal  Importance  (100  percent).    Teachers  group  their  students 
for  reading  according  to  the  basal  reader  (88.9  percent);  generally 
believe  that  grouping  maximizes  learning  for  all  students  in 
reading  (83.3  percent);  agree  that  the  principal  emphasizes 
the  use  of  the  basal  reader  unit  tests  (77.8  percent);  teach 
mathematics  according  to  the  textbook  (77.8  percent);  and  use 
the  chapter  tests  at  the  end  of  the  units  to  measure  student 
skill  mastery  (83.3  percent). 

School  B  respondents  showed  no  consensus  around  the  statement 
that  teachers  reteach  unmastered  skills  when  students  receive 
a  Probably  Ready  on  a  skill  in  the  basal  reader  but  72.2  percent 
agreed  that  mathematics  skills  are  retaught  when  students  do 
not  master  them.    A  high  mid-range  of  agreement  occurred  among 
the  respondents  regarding  the  Importance  of  the  reinforcement 
of  skill      They  generally  believe  that  reinforcement  Is  the 
key  to  high  achievement  (88.9  percent).    Other  required  courses 
were  clearly  second  to  reading  and  mathematics  in  Importance. 
Writing  was  Important,  however,  according  to  the  teachers  (66.7  percent). 

Teachers  generally  believe  that  they  provide  supplementary 
reading  material  for  students  who  learn  to  read  faster  (83.3  percent) 
and  that  a  student  could  learn  mathematics  faster  and  move 
ahead  to  learn  as  much  as  he  was  able  to  do  (61.1  percent). 
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They  disagreed  with  the  statement  that  the  Scholars'  Program 

was  the  only  outlet  for  gifted  and  talented  children  (61,1  percent) 

and  felt  that  good  study  skills  were  the  means  to  high  achievement 

(83.3  percent).    They  generally  believed  that  they  taught  them 

to  the  students  in  School  B  (66.7  percent).  • 

School  B  respondents  agreed  that  some  teachers  emphasized 
Black  History  and  Culture  throughout  the  school  year  (77.8 
percent)  but  showed  no  consensus  around  the  statement  that 
teachers  feel  that  the  history  culture  and  life  of  black 
people  was  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.    Nor  was  there 
consensus  reflected  around  the  belief  that  Black  History  and  Culture 
was  emphasized  throughout  the  school  year  at  School  B. 

No  consensus  developed  around  the  use  of  HAT  tests  as 
indicators  of  reading  achievement.    Teachers  generally  did  not 
feel  that  MAT  was  the  best  indicator  of  high  achievement. 
(77.8  percent  disagreed).    Nor  was  there  any  consensus  around 
the  statement  that  teachers*  tests  were  the  most  accurate  indicators 
of    high  achievement  or  that  their  students  achieved  at  the  national 
or  big  city  norms  in  reading. 


Discipline 

There  Is  no  consensus  among  School  B  respondents  around  the 
statement  that  a  discipline  code  of  rules  and  regulations  is 
well  known  to  students,  teachers  and  parents  at  School  B. 
Respondents  do  agree,  however,  that  discipline  problems  are 
handled  by  the  classroom  teacher  most  of  the  time  (77.8  percent); 
that  teachers  refer  discipline  problems  to  the  principal  whenever 
they  think  it  is  necessary  (88.9  percent);  that  discipline 
oroblems  are  often  handled  by  the  principal  (72.2  percent);  but 'no 
consensus  around  the  belief  that  there  are  written  rules  indicating 
when  students  should  be  referred  to  the  principal. 

There  Is  only  a  low  level  of  consensus  among  School  B  respondents 
around  the  means  for  gaining  canpllance  and  obedience  at  School  B. 
Sixty  one  percent  agree  that  the  denial  of  privileges,  music,  art, 
library  and  physical  education  bring  about  compliance  and 
obedience  but  94,4  percent  do  not  consider  physical  harassment 
as  effective.     About  83  percent  believe  that  ignoring  student 
behavior  is  effective  sometimes.    No  consensus  evolved  around 
the  use  of  work  assignments  during  lunch  and  other  programs  or 
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around  the  use  of  parent  intervention  as  a  way  to  gain  compliance 
although  the  latter  was  extensively  used  at  School  B. 

There  was  no  consensus  on  the  belief  that  most  of  the  children 
in  School  B  were  well  behaved  or' that  disciplinary  problems 
increased  after  lunch  or  that  it  was  a  good  idea  for  the 
children  to  go  home  for  lunch.     School  B  respondents  felt  that 
there  was  a  lunchroom  program  supervised  by  the  principal  which 
controlled  student  behavior  (61.1  percent) ;  that  inappropriate 
behavior  was  not  tolerated  in  the  lunchroom,  hall  and  bathrooms 
in  School  B  (61.1  percent)  but  there  was  no  consensus  around 
the  belief  that  students  who  misbehaved  in  the  lunchroom,  hall 
or  bathroom  would  be  sent  to  the  principal  for  discipline. 
School  B  respondents,  however,  felt  that  the  children  were  polite 
and  courteous  for  the  most  part  (83,3  percent);  that  the  climate 
of  the  school  was  conducive  to  learning  most  of  the  time  (88,9 
percent);  that  there  was  little  screaming  in  the  halls  by 
teachers  (83.3  percent). 

Interestingly,  66.7  percent  of  the  School  B  respondents 
disagreed  with  the  statement  that  tardiness  was  not  thought  to 
be  tolerated  in  School  B;  yet  they  believed  that  students  came 
to  school  on  time  most  of  the  time  (92  percent).     Teachers  thought 
that  teacher  attendance  was  good  (83.3  percent).    No  consensus 
evolved  around  statements  concerned  with  the  ability  of  students 
to  monitor  and  correct  their  own  behavior.    Nor  did  any  develop 
around  the  belief  that  teachers  could  leave  ther  rooms  and  the 
children  would  remain  quiet  and  orderly  or  that  school  jobs 
were  used  to  reward  students  who  were  well  behaved.  Teacher 
respondents  did  believe  that  classroom  rules  were  posted  so 
that  children  could  monitor  their  own  behavior  (61.1  percent); 
and  that  students  were  taught  to  make  the  school  rules  a  part 
of  themselves  (66.7  percent). 


Parent  and  Community  Relations 

Observations  reveal  a  pattern  of  using  parents  for  disciplinary 
control  at  School  B  by  teachers.    Parents  are  recruited  to  perform 
a  function  most  teachers  would  delegate  to  the  principal.  Yet 
teachers  do  not  show  this  pattern  in  their  answers  on  this  scale. 

At  School  B  teachers  try  many  ways  to  get  parents  to  come 
to  school  (88.9  percent);  94.4  percent  believe  that  their  parents 
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attend  special  events;  that  at  any  time  in  the  school  day,  parents 
are  welcome  (83.3  percent);  that  parents  feel  free  to 
call  the  principal  at  home  (88.9  percent);  that  parents 
are  involved  in  the  school  and  participate  in  school  affairs 
(66.7  percent);  that  parents  generally  support  the  teachers' 
decisions  in  school  (72.2  percent).     School  B  teachers  showed 
no  consensus  around  the  statement  that  teachers  generally 
work  hard  to  get  parents  to  attend  PTA  meetings  by  telephone 
and  letters;  that  teachers  see  parents  from  2:35  p.m.  until 
3:05  p.m.;  that  parents  generally  attend  PTA  meetings. 

They  did,  however,  believe  that  they  gave  parents  information 
about  the  MAT  tests  scores  (61  percent);  that  parents  in  the 
school  were  concerned  about  their  children  but  did  not  visit 
school  unless  called  (61  percent);  and  that  parents  called 
teachers  about  their  children  at  home  (72.2  percent).     The  School  B 
respondents  believed  that  their  parents  ideas  were  worth  considering 
(72.2  percent);  that  teachers  and  parents  shared  information 
about  the  students  (72.2  percent);  that  teachers  respected 
parents'   ideas  and  suggestions  (72.2  percent);  that  teachers 
speak  to  parents  about  their  childrens*  work  before  it  contri- 
butes to  failure  (88.9  percent);  and  that  teachers  believe 
that  parent  awareness  and  Input  is  an  asset  to  the  school  (93.8 
percent).     Teachers  believed  that  they  kept  the  community  informed 
about  what  was  going  on  in  the  school  (83.3  percent);  that  the 
principal  had  good  relations  with  the  community  (77.8  percent). 
There  was  no  consensus  around  the  thought  tbat  the  principal 
had  good  relationships  with  the  school  board  ttfembers;  nor  was 
any  around  the  belief  that  the  success  of  past  students  was 
publicized  to  show  what  their  students  had  done  and  could  do. 
Teachers  showed  no  consensus  around  the  statement  that  the 
principal  had  good  relations  with  central  office  either. 

Teachers  did  believe  that  they  tried  to  create  a  feeling 
of  family  where  each  person  felt  that  he/she  belonged  (88.9 
percent);  that  everybody  helped  everybody  else  (83.3  percent);  that 
School  B  respondents  showed  no  consensus  around  the  beli.ef 
that  the  principal  was  responsible  for  the  feeling  of  family  in 
School  B  or  that  the  teachers  lounge  was  not  a  place  of  gossip  and 
hard  feelings. 

The  high  reality  of  the  answers  given  by  School  B 
respondents  show  a  lack  of  consensus  among  the  faculty  on  four 
scales  with  only  one  showing  even  a  low  level  of  consensus. 
The  cluster analysis  of  these  responses  gives  even  more  insight 
into  this  faculty. 
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The  Cluster  Analysis 

Goal  Importance  Within  the  Tightest  Groupings  at  School  B 

At  the  upper  limit  for  tight  clustering,  three  groups 
surfaced.     These  groups  displayed  different  priorities  over  the 
five  goals.     So,  unlike  School  A,  School  B  did  not  have  over- 
lapping groups  in  agreement  over  priorities.     At  the  tightest 
level  of  permissible  agreement,  three  factions  held  three 
different  views  on  what  goals  would  be  Important. 

Cluster  one  and  two  had  two  members,  respectively,  they 

had  tighter  agreements  than  the  more  populous  cluster  

Cluster  three  with  seven  members  or  39  percent  of  the  faculty. 

Hence,  tightness  about  feelings  and  opinions  was  more  marked 
and  clear  in  the  first  two  clusters  and  the  third  had  less 
rigid  consensus.     But  the  third  was  more  representative  of 
the  faculty.     In  this  cluster,  discipline  had  the  first  and 
highest  priority  and  it  was  clearly  separated  from  all  other 
goals.     The  four  other  goals  clumped  together  into  a  relative 
uniform  priority  with  minor  gradations  between  them.  This 
splitting  of  the  five  goals  into  two  broad  groups  is  Important: 
no  other  tight  cluster  split  the  goals  into  two  disparate 
groups.     The  centrality  of  discipline  produced  greatest  agreement 
within  the  largest,  tightly  grouped  set  of  teachers.  They 
numbered  seven.     No  other  item  could  produce  such  close  priority 
among  these  seven. 


Goal  Agreement 


Getting  agreement  over  goals  was  tough  for  School  B. 
This  required  stretching  the  criteria  for  clusters  very  widely. 
Consequently,  the  agreement  patterns  are  very  tenuous,  lack 
the  precision  and  clarity  of  the  three  groupings  and,  at  best, 
convey  very,  very  loose  coalitions.     At  this  stretched  out 
level  of  agreement,  the  five  goals  clumped  into  two  sets.  The 
first  set  which    was  relatively  similar  in  agreement  lumped 
together  parent /community  relations  and  administration  and 
supervision  as  the  first  priority  goals.     The  second  set  brought 
together  the  rest  of  the  goals  into  a  common  unit. 


Goal  Importance 

The  second  set  required  extreme  stretching  to  produce 
agreement.     This  is  excessively  elastic  since  the  consensus 
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criteria  is  nearly  three  times  higher  In  requirements  than 
those  of  the  worse  goals  in  the  most  populous  cluster  at  the 
tightly  knit  level.   ^Excessive  elasticity  suggests  that  these 
be  dropped  in  the  broadest  band  of  faculty  consensus.  Hence, 
in  this  setting  of  strong  factions,  the  broadest  agreement 
about  what  is  important  concerned  adminstration  and  supervision 
and  parent/community  relations,  the  first  goal  clump.  This 
agreement  is  shared  by  13  faculty  members  or  72  percent. 


Goal  Ranking 

At  the  broadest  inclusion  level,  with  13  members,  consensus 
came  by  severely  stretching  the  basis  for  agreement.  This 
high  elasticity  for  non-unanimous  agreement  diluted  its  usefulness 
for  discovering  the  most  Important  goal  within  the  school.  This 

leaves  the  earlier  three  different  factions  as  most  representative 

of  the  school  rather  than  the  broader  cluster  of  13  members. 
Within  these  factions,  the  most  representative  faction  with  seven 
members  pointed  to  shared  expectation  better  than  any  other  measure. 
Hence,  its  orientation  toward  discipline  as  the  singular  goal 
with  strong  meaning  for  this  school  appeared  to  be  most  representative 
of  the  school.    What  is  commonly  shared  by  most  in  a  setting  that, 
by  definition,  exists  with  strong  factions  could  only  be  dis- 
closed by  the  dominant  faction.    The  faction  valued  di^  Lpline 
as  the  most  Important  goal.     The  valuation  is  the  strongest  \ 
shared  sentiment,  tightly  and  meaningfully,  witWn  the  largest 
faculty  grouping.     However,  In  the  analysis  of  tne  ranking 
of  goal  preferences  on  the  PSQ  under  the  Achievement  scale 
responses  indicated  a  level  of  consensus  above  60  percent  among 
the  teachers  at  School  B.   No  other  scale  reached  the  level  of 
60  percent.     These  two  analyses  confirm  the  lack  of  consensus 
at  School  B  where  59  percent  of  the  items  in  the  TTA  Scale 
reflected  consensus;  58  percent  of  those  in  the  PGR  Scale 
reflected  such;  55  percent  of  those  on  the  D  Scale  and  36 
percent  of  those  on  the  AS  Scale  showed  consensus. 


Conclusion 

The  cluster  analysis  of  School  B  suggests  that  discipline 
is  the  goal  valued  by  the  largest  faction  in  the  faculty. 
This  is  what  is  shared  by  most  in  this  faction.  Nevertheless, 
In  a  search  for  a  modus  Vivendi,  this  faculty  ranked  parent/ 
community  relations  and  administration  and  supervision  as"" 
strongest  concerns.    The  largest  number  thirteen  can  agree 
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about  these  two  top  items  if  we  continually  break  down  our 
requirements  for  their  definitions.     This  watered  down  consensus 
is  the  best  political  goal  of  the  setting,  i.e.,  it  is  the 
negotiated  goal  claim  of  what  is  most  troublesome  for  most. 
But  half  of  these  thirteen  faculty  members  lean  toward  discipline 
as  the  most  troublesome  problem.     A  two  tiered  structure  emerged. 
For  the  dominant  group,  discipline  goals  are  what  is  most 
important  and  that  is  what  they  would  stress  if  they  could 
impose  their  will  on  goal  setting.     For  the  largest  grouping 
that  must  live  with  some  negotiated  settlement  of  what  is  more 
important,  school  administration  and  parent /community  relations 
are  the  most  important  goals.    This  tendency  set  the  stage 
for  the  informal  structural  arrangements. 


Informal  Structural  Arrangements 

Interactions  in  any  organization  generate  rules  of  conduct 
which  are  informally  shared  and  derived.    Informal  structural 
arrangements  display  voluntary  practices,  particular  interpre- 
tation of  rules,  and  other  organized,  systematic  expressions 
and  structures  of  values,  choice,  preference  or  accommodation. 
Participatory  assent  rather  than  legal  coercion  determined, 
their  legitimacy.     From  the  principal's  interview  and  field 
observations,  outstanding  and  troublesome  arrangements  are 
discussed.     Unless  indicated  otherwise,  the  speaker  is  the  principal. 
See  Table  56. 

Political  Influence  Structure  with  Central  Staff 

"The  most  threatening  thing  to  me  are  the  political  games 
that  are  played  with  the  Board  members,  politicians,  and  the 
central  staff.     It's  to  the  point  where  you  feel  that  you  are 
walking  on  eggshells  sometimes  because  you  don't  really  know 
where  you're  going  to  get  support  or  if  you're  going  to  get 
support.     .  .   .(Y)ou  sometimes  wonder  if  the  children's  interest  , 
are  the  main  view  or  is  it  something  political  that  you're  not 
even  aware  of — or  just  what  the  issue  really  is.     It's  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  handle,  even  though  you  feel  that  you're  doing 
all  that  you  can  do  and  you're  working  with  what  you  have; 
your 're  working  with  the  staff  you  have." 


Teacher  Evaluation 

Question:  Are  you  commanded  by  the  superintendent  as 
part  of  your  duties  to  use  that  fom  (the  anecdotal 
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observation  report)  every  time  you  have  a  conference? 

No,  you  don't  have  to  use  that  form  every  time  you  have 
a  conference.    That  form  is  used  for  the  documentation 
of  an  evaluation. 

Question:     So  it's  up  to  you? 


Comment:    So  it's  possible,  then,  that  across  the  system 
the  principal  can  have  a  formal  record  that  complies  with 
the  system's  requirements  of  formal  record  keeping  for 
teacher  evaluation  and  others  do  not. 

That's  true.     It  could  be. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  principal,  schools  could  be  as  sloppy 
or  precise  as  they  chose  to  be  in  documenting  teacher  performances. 
This  was  up  to  the  individual  principal's  style.     But  If  con- 
fronted legally  by  the  board  lawyers  on  the  proof  of  teacher 
misconduct  or  unsatisfactory  ratings,  the  principal  had  to 
produce  this  form  and  it  had  to  have  sufficient  legal  merits 
to  stand  up  in  court.    The  rigor  of  that  merit  was  not  disclosed 
to  principals.     The  heart  of  the  process  of  giving  unsatisfactory 
ratings  by  the  harshest  legal  standards  was  soft-pedaled  to 
principals  who,  if  they  really  wished  to  be  effective  in 
using  it,  needed  to  know  how  to  make  their  documentation 
forceful  and  irreversible.    The  main  office  was  ambivalent 
about  sharing  this  craft  v/ith  principals  before  an  actual 
confrontation  emerged.    Young  principals  would  learn  by  battle 
scars. 


Classroom  Placement 

"At  the  end  of  the  year,  each  grade  level  has  to  sit  down 
and  confer  with  the  receiving  teacher  and  the  sending  teacher 
for  the  placement  of  students.     The  first  criterion  would  be 

that  we  try  to  set  the  classes  based  on  the  reading  groups  

After  taking  reading  into  consideration,  we  also  look  at  the  adjust 
ment  cases  of  students  who  seem  to  get  along  well  or  thinking 
of  students  who  don't  get  along  well  and  then  we  place  students 
according  to  that.    We  try  to  look  at  sex  as  far  as  how  many 
boys  and  how  many  girls  we  have." 


Yes. 
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Homework 

"Last  year,  the  homework  policy  was,  more  or  less,  up 
to  the  individual  school  to  Implement  in  the  manner  that  they 
saw  fit  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school.     .   .  .(T)eachers  will 
assign  homework  if  and  when  they  determine  it  will  help  specific 
needs  of  the  pupils.    Last  year,  we  put  ours  (homework  policy) 
into  effect  at  the  end  of  the  year  (approximately  in  April)." 


Teacher  Judgment  Supercedes  Achievement  Tests 

Question:     Are  you  satisfied  that  the  Ginn  mastery  test 
or  the  level  tests  are  adequate  enough  to  actually  measure 
the  student's  achievement  and  these  are  superior  to  the 
Metropolitan's  claims? 

No,  I'm  not  saying  that  either  is  superior.    I'm  saying 

that  the  Metropolitan  test  is  only  one  criteria  that  can 

be  used  to  measure  the  achievement  of  students.  I'm 

not  saying  that  it's  a  bible  because  it  certainly  isn't. 

In  my  estimation,  I  think  you  have  to  go  along  with  teacher 

judgment,  teacher  evaluation  as  well  as  the  use  of  Metropolitan 

tests. 

Question:    Suppose  the  critics  suggest  that.  .   .no  matter 
how  flawed  the  Metropolitan  is,  at  least  it  does  give  you 
an  idea  where  your  particular  students  stand  in  relationship 
to  the  nation.  .   . ? 

...     On  the  whole,  if  the  Metropolitan  tests  are  given 
exactly  the  way  they  should  be,  then  there  should  be 
strong  correlations  between  the  results.   .   .and  where 
children.  .   .  . 

Question:     .  .   .   (Y)ou  don't  believe  that  they  are  given 
the  way  they  should  be  given? 

I'm  suggesting  that  you  have  to  be  very  careful  in  monitoring 
to  make  sure  that  teachers  do  not  give  too  much  time  in 
a  given  section  on  a  Metropolitan  test.    You  have  to  be 
very  careful  that  the  test  is  not  being  taught  in  some 
classes.     It  does  require  very  careful  monitoring. 
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Question!     O.K.,  what  about  the  mini-test  series  this  year? 
Would  you  consider  that  coaching  or  teaching? 

No,  the  mini-test  was  developing  skills  in  comprehension. 
They  were  not  items  taken  exactly  from  the  test. 

Question:    Yeah — but  isn't  that,  •   •   .coaching  and  making 
you  test-wise  and  test-conscious? 

I  can't  see  where  there *s  anything  wrong.     I  think  all 
students,  especially  Black  students,  need  to  be  made 
test-conscious.    We  have  a  way  where  we  teach  techniques 
of  taking  tests.    We  also  have  worksheets  set  up  in 
the  form  of  the  Metropolitan.     I  have  no  problem  with 
that.     I  was  speaking  of  going  a  step  further.   .   .when  I 
say  "teaching  a  test." 

Question:    You  mean  just  actually  matching  your  teaching,  .  , 
Actually  teaching  the  test  is  what  I  said.  O.K. 

Curriculum  Conflicts  in  Language  Arts 

Spellers  and  Language  Arts  texts  used  short  and  long  vowels. 
"The  strong,  systematic,  linguistically-sound  word-study.   ,  .of 
the  phonemic  and  structural  features  of  American  English," 
the  Ginn  360  self-definition  of   itself,  pushed  glided  and  unglided 
for  long  and  short  vowels.    The  reader  divided  words  differently 
from  the  dictionary,  Language  Arts,  and  the  Speller  by  concentrating 
on  "sign /symbol,"  i.e.,  each  major  phoneme/grapheme  correspondence. 
On  recurring  English  language  issues,  institutionalized  incon- 
sistencies prevailed  across  subjects  without  clear  institutional 
instructions  for  uniform   tactics  in  conflicting  tests  used  daily. 

Getting  Students  out  of  School:    Positive  Benefits  from  Negative  Testing 

Stricter  policies  for  transferring  learning  disabilities  (LD) 
and  emotionally  mentally  retarded  students  (EMR)  went  into  operation 
this  year.    The  district  demanded  a  formal  observation  period,  a 
social  worker  investigation,  a  psychological  test  and  evaluation, 
a  parent  consultation  process  and  direct  confirmations  from 
periodic  visits  of  the  instructional  supervisor.    This  took 
away  past  practice,  which  heavily  took  and  weighed  classroom 
teachers  claims  and  request. 
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This  frustrated  teachers.    One  second  grade  teacher  kept 
a  daily  public  record  on  a  student  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
class  in  the  front  of  her  room.    Every  move  out-of-order  was 
recorded.    A  first  grade  class  assigned  a  teacher  aide  to  one 
student  who  periodically  got  out  of  his  seat,  walked  around, 
touched  other  students  and,  after  lunch,  chanted  intermittently.  A 
fourth  grade  teacher  Could  not  get  a  chronic  suspension  to  be 
put  someplace  else.     Complaints  alleged  that  psychological  testing 
slowly  returned  findings.    Impromptu  and  likewise,  impatient 
teachers  came  running  to  the  principal  to  complain.    Some  parents 
refused  to  sign  the  school  movement  form. 

In  this  process,  formal  testing  quickly  built  a  case. 
The  level  tests,  the  October  MAT,  the  math  pre-  and  post-  test, 
the  weekly  spelling  tests,  daily  board  work  records  and  per- 
formances:    testings  as  organized  rationalizing  documents  would 
be  assembled.  Across  teachers,  in  self-contained  rooms  and 
special  subjects,  collaborating  reports  would  flourish.  Only 
limited  Teaching  Supervisor  time  and  excessive  social  work  case 
loads  decelerated  the  rate  of  out-processing  students •  Also  shortages 
in  classroom  supply  for  immediate  placement  halted  demand. 

Testing  in  this  instance  occurred  for  clinical  evaluation  and 
educational  prescription.     For  non-problematic  students,  it  did 
not  have  this  usage.    A  dual  role  for  testing  emerged.  For 
ordinary  work  in  measuring  student  performance,  it  is  discounted. 
For  extra-ordinary  work  in  eliminating  students  special  educational 
settings,  it  strongly  counted.    The  form  and  functions  of 
mandated  testing  behaved  drastically  different,  generally  penalizing 
slow  learners  or  problem  students  and  providing  little  instructional 
guidance  or  measured  progress  for  ordinary  students. 

Instructional  Freedom 

Two  respondents  on  the  teaching  force  characterized  teaching 
freedom  permitted  by  the  principal  in  these  ways: 

.  .   .  She*s,  I  guess  you  could  say,  flexible  as  far  as  \. 
the  methods  that  you  use.     I  think  she's  more  interested 
in  not  the  method  that  you  use,  but  rather  the  results 
of  what  you  do.    At  least,  that's  what  I  interpret  what 
our  principal  does. 

I  think  that  the  principal  gives  the  teachers  a  lot  of 
authority,  and  she  treats  them  with  respect  and  that 
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probably  has  a  lot  to  do  with  their  striving  and  their 
work  in  their  classrooms. 


Student  Freedom 

Two  itinerant  teachers  concurred  that  children  were  freer  here. 
They  had  fewer  formally  declared  rules  to  follow.    They  resisted 
adult  authority  with  impertinence.     (This  was  true  in  the  intermediate 
grades  mote  so  than  in  the  primary  grades.)    They  had  more 
self-assertion  and  wider  boundaries.    "We  have  a  semi-open  class- 
room environment  here."  a  fourth  grade  teacher  noted.    "It  has 
a  structure  but  we  don't  get  uptight  about  students  getting  up, 
walking  around  and  being  a  little  restless.    As  long  as  he's 
doing  his  work,  he's  okay." 


Principal-Teaching  Supervisor  Relationship 

"I've  had  a  very  positive  relationship  with  all  my  teaching 
supervisors.    The  only  problem  I  can  see  is  that  they're  not  here 
enough  or  as  much  as  they  want  to  be.    I  feel  that  perhaps  this 
causes  them  to  lose  their  credibility  because  of  scheduling 
problems  in  programs  that  we  have  set  up  and  school  objectives 
and  goals  that  we  have  set  up.  .  .are  partially  blocked  because 
they  (teaching  supervisors)  are  pulled  out  In  so  many  different 
directions." 


The  Principal-Union  Leader  Relationship 

"The  lines  of  communication  are  open  and.  .  .we  have  a 
positive  relationship  with  the  process.  .  .set  up  through  the 
Union  contract.  .  •  • 

Question:    Do  you.  .  .have  a  special  Union  representative 
in  the  sense  that  your  Union  representative  is  also  an 
officer  of  the  Union? 

Well,  I  know  that  I  have  a  special  representative  but  that 
has  not  deterred  our  relationship  in  any  way. 

Question:    Or  changed  the  character  of  it? 

No. 
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Question:    In  terms  of  formality  and  the  like? 

Well,  I'm  not  going  to  say  that  that  hasn't  changed  the 
character  of  it.    You  know,  I  might  have  the  gut  feeling 
that  the  staff  may  feel  that  she  is  because  of  the  office 
that  she  has.    They  may  feel  a  little  differently  but  I 
look  upon  her  as  I  would  any  other  Union  representative*" 


The  Principal  and  the  Union 

.  .  I  feel  that  they  (the  Union)  view    me  as  being  consistent 
and  fair  with  the  staff.    When  I  have  been  involved,  where  they've 
had  to  come  in  and  pursue  any  particular  thing,  I've  had  meetings 
with  them  to  clarify  situations  that  have  been  here.    They  have 
apparently  been  satisfied  with  what's  going  on." 


The  Principal  and  the  Community 

"I've  had  some  contact  with  civic  organizations.   .  .a 
women's  civic  organization.  .   .the  block  clubs.   .   .the  Hope 
organization  (of  a  neighborhood  church).   .  .and  the  community 
council  ("a  group  of  parents  and  community  persons").  •  -is 
mandated  by  Teacher  Corps.    That's  the  most  positive  relationship 
that  I  have  with  the  community.    Then  I  work  along  with  The  Boy's  Club., 
getting  students  in  different  sports  throughout  the  school  year. 
Plus  The  Boy's  Club  has  a  school  club  in  the  building.  I  also  work  with 
the  YWCA  in  giving  materials  out  and  encouraging  the  children 
to  belong  to  groups.    We  also  contact  different  community  organi- 
zations in  setting  up  displays.  .  .such  as  Hayti  House  and 
the  Big  D  Grocery  (a  large  new  community  supermarket). 

We  also  use  that  (Martin  Luther  King  Library,  the  community 
public  library  down  the  street  from  the  school).    We  walk  the 
children  down  especially  during  the  month  of  February  when  we 
work  on  our  Black  history — all  of  the  grade  levels. 

We  had  one  teacher.   .   .working  specifically  with  the  Red 
Cross  last  year.    They  made  a  lot  of  things  for  Children's 
Hospital.     ....  We  have  frUNICEF  drive  on  now.    We  worked 
along  with  the  United  Fund  .'"'We  do  fund  raising  for  that. 
We  did  fund  raising  for  Children's  Hospital.    We,  the  staff, 
have  been  supportive  of  different  active  groups." 
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Teachlng/Teachor  Autonomy ;     The  Mastor  Variablo  Qvor  Instructionol 
Strategy,  Moasurlng  Achievement  gnd  instructional  Organization 

Troubles  with  teaching  math  word  problems  were  revealing, 
The  linkage  between  reading  and  math  dissipated  as  teachers 
Ignored  the  relationship  of  reading  levels  to  math  development. 
Again,  the  demand  for  systematic  attention  to  and  intervention  in 
reading  slipped  out-of-slght  and  out-of-f ocus. 

Behind  skipping  math  word  problems  were  strong  feelings  and  firm 
conclusions,    One  teacher  put  it  lucidly,  "If  you  gave  them  (students) 
word  problems,  which  the  Metropolitan  doesn*t  do,  they  would  not  get 
those  high  scores."    That  teacher  had  the  highest  achieving  group 
of  second  graders.     She  pinpointed  shared  sentiments;    actual  math 
achievement  among  students  was  lower  than  tested  in  the  achievement 
tests,  because  these  outside  instruments  ignored  the  students* 
biggest  weaknesses,  word  problems;  consequently,  teachers  could 
feel  at  ease  in  devaluing  high  proclaimed  achievements  in  math 
by  these  national  achievement  batteries.    The  authority  for  judging 
true  and  valid  performances  in  reading  and  math  would  be  the  classroom 
teacher,  the  very  same  agent  who  overlooked  reading  demands  on  math 
skill  acquisitions  and  accelerated  development. 

Routine  practices  emerged  from  these  feelings.     (1)  Often  teach- 
ers skipped  word  problems,  substituted  exercises  with  non-word  problems 
and  diluted  the  strength  of  math  instruction.     (2)  The  principal 
often  failed  to  intervene  in  this  practice.    The  Teacher  Corps' 
in-service  emphasis  on  math  and  science  instruction,  a  formal 
intervention,  aimed  at  correcting  deficiencies  in  the  teachers' 
knowledge  stock  or  teaching  competency  without  formally  declaring 
this  intention.    Before  the  principal,  this  trainers'  dialogue  on 
math-word  problems  illustrated  that,  by  formal  training  and  actual 
competency,  teachers  missed  elementary  building  blocks  of  the  number 
system,  and  its  relations,  operations  and  symbolic  language  conversions. 
(3)  The  dialogue  displayed  attitudes,  expectations  and  personal 
classroom  problems  among  teachers  in  math  instruction  which  were 
being  evaluated  by  the  schoolhead  in  aoajunctionwith  Teachers'  Corps. 
But  only  a  diplomatic  mental  record  of  problems  and  issues  were 
recorded.    Formal  study  of  these  comments  for  possible  investigation 
and  intervention  did  not  occur  systematically  and  functionally 
(A)  The  schoolhead  empathized  with  teachers'  apprehension  and 
tension  in  math  instruction.    She  volunteered: 

When  I  taught,  I  had  to  work  myself  up  to  do  it  (math) 
perfectly  and  clearly,  patiently  and  correctly.     I  found 
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TablA  56 

InfortMl  Structural  Arrangoatnta  and  Salactlva  Organliatlonal  Chart 
I.    Rov  do  CaAChtra  gat  thalr  olaaaroonaT  ' 

A*    Voluntary  prafatanca  ordinarily  for  vatarana 
B«    Involuntary  prafarancaa  for  naw  taachara 
C.    Taachar  bargaining  and  nagotlatlng 

2*    Hov  do  atudtnta  gat  thalr  claaarooA 

A.  Olan  raiding  lavalj  occaalooally  KAT  acoraa 

B.  Bargaining  and  nagotUtlon  batvaan  aaadlng  and  racalvlng  taachara 

C.  Bargaining  and  nagotUtloo  batwaan  taachara  on  tha  aaiaa 

grada  laval  ^     ,^     *  w- 

D.  "Spaclal  Wlndfallai**   Tha  braaklng-up  of  apllt  cUaaaa  by 
cantral  board  ataff  dlacratlon 

E.  RandoB  antry  of  tranafarrlng  atudanta 

3.  Sona  particular  InatnicClonal  practlcaa 

A.  Moving  atudanta  acroaa  roona  for  raadlng 

B.  Ualng  praparatlon  tlaa  for  apaclal  Inatructlon 

C.  Engaging  Inatnictlonal  tuparvlaor  In  aprclal  projacta 
and  glftad  atudant  projacta 

D.  Syattnatlc  In-aarvlca  In  math  and  aclrnca 

E.  High  laval  of  Inatructlonal  fraadoo  cncouragad 

4.  Dlaclpllna 

A.  Pull  taachar  claaaroon  aanageaant;  not  uniform  acroaa  claaaaa 

B.  Hard-to-handla  atudanta  to  tha  offlca  for  alttlng  down 

C.  Suapanalona 

D.  Taachar-parant  coosBunlcatlona 

E.  Prlnclpal-parant  communlcatlona 

F.  High  laval  of  atudant    parmlaalvanaaa  allowad 

5.  Studant  cllmata  lapacta 

A.  Social  aagragatlon  batvaan  floora 

B,  Datly»  many  datachtd  paraonnal  from  cora  Inatructlon  ara  in 
Cha  building 

C,  Highly  informal  Intaractlon  pattama  on  a  flrat-nama  baala* 
batvaan  taachara  and  principal  and  among  taachara 

D.  Fraa  taachar  and  ataff  aovamant  In  and  out  of  Cha  principal  a 
offlca 

6.  Spaclal  ralatlonahlpa 

A.  Principal  and  union  rapresantatlva 

B.  Principal  and  taachlng  auparviaor 
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teaching  arithmotic  was  oasior  than  I  expoctod.  But  I 
still  have  a  mental  block. 


Consequently,  to  Improve  math  instruction ,  she  relied  on  a  specialized 
outside  agency,  the  Teacher  Corps  for  two  years.  (5)  The  Teacher 
Corps'  conducted  workshops  and  in-service  every  other  Monday. 
Their  suggested  techniques  and  projects  were  optional.    (6)  Teachers 
Corps'  took  up  the  principal's  time  for  meetings,  preventing  con- 
flicts between  teachers  and  Teacher  Corps'  teachers  and  some 
obtrusive,  disruptive  observation  In  classrooms.    To  gain  a  service, 
the  principal  inherited  more  time  demands,  additional  management 
tasks  and  slight  or  systematic  disruptions  of  classroom  routines. 


Table  57 

The  Scenario  of  Skipping  Math  Word  Problem 


ITEM 

1.    Skipping  word  problems 

2a.  Tolerating  the  skipping  of 
word  problem 

2b.  Subtle  training  in-service 
without  costs;  mandatory  im- 
provement of  knowledge  stock 
deficit  or  of  competency  and 
skills) 

3.    Formal  revelation  of  teachers' 
math  attitudes,  math  expec- 
tations and  personal  classroom 
math  problems 


4a.  School  manager  as  a  member  of 
school  group  experiencing  the 
math  problem 

4b.  Specialized  outside  agency 
to  resolve  proble^r^s 


FUNCTION 

1,    Adaptation  to  teacher-student 
problem  without  resolution 

2a.  Systematic  School  B  avoidance 
behavior 

2b.  "Adroit  manipulation  by  head; 
accommodation  to  system  con- 
straints to  retraining  teacher 


3.    No  role  in  the  evaluation  of 
teachers.    It  may  serve  only 
to  investigate  aggravated 
problems  (e.g.,  not  doing 
assigned  school  curricula) • 
This  move  is  optional  for 
the  principal. 

4a,  Dysfunctional  placement  for 
a  critical  curriculum  leader 

'4b.  Conflict-resolution  strategy 
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Table  57  (contMO 
ITEM 


5a.    Prescription  and  treatment: 
systematic  in-service  on 
topics  requested  by  the 
principal  or  recommended 
by  Teacher  Corps' 

5a.    Teacher  Corps'  studies  of 
time-on-task  in  math 


6a.    Teacher  Corps'  time  require 
ments  for  the  principal 

6b.    Preventing  conflicts  be- 
tween Teachers  Corps'  and 
teachers 

6c.     Slight  or  systematic  class- 
room disruptions  of  normal 
routine 


Each  item  discussed  in  (1)  to  (6)  in  Table  57  had  costs 
and  benefits.     Bureaucratic  requirement    teaching  word  problems  in 
math),  teaching  force  attitudes  and  responses  to  the  requirement 
(lowered  expectations  and  resistance),  and  the  principal's  inter- 
vei::.tion  strategy  for  change  (specialized  external  agency  acquisition 
ana  Assignment)  unf older  a  scenario. 

Not  fully  attending  to  word  problems  in  math  represented  a  school 
adaptation.     That  well  developed  adaptation  undermiii  r^^  a  standardized 
math  curriculum.     The  principal  challenge  the  adaptct':,i;' n  by  "adroit 
manipulation,"*  a  preferred  managerial  tactic,  in  a     '  -isclosed  subtle 
teacher  retraining  goal.     This  hidden  goal  responded  io  formal 
teacher's  deficits  in  ioiowledge  stock  or  instructional  techniques. 
This  new  goal  also  depended  on  teacher  voluntary  cooperation  and 
internalization,   i.e.  individual  professional  maturity  to  accept 
weaknesses  without  negative  feelings  and  to  be  self -directed  in 
prescriptions,  corrective  treatments  and  assured  achievement  in 


This  is  the  principal's  phrase. 
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FUNCTION 

5a.    Voluntary  option  for  self - 
correction  by  teacher 


5a.     External  agency's  imperative 
to  satisfy  its  own  goals; 
shifting  goals  in  the  middle 
of  the  school  year 

6a.  Less  time  for  basic  building 
and  school  management 

6b.  Additional  managerial  respon 
sibility;  diffusion  of  manag 
ment  time  and  focus 

6c.    Undoing  classroom  order  and 
controls 
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a  new  skill.     Indirectly  influencing  teacher  change  occurred 
within  sacrosanct  teacher  autonomy. 

Correcting  the  adaptation  created  its  own  problem.  Overall, 
less  principal  time  was  available  for  daily  routine  management: 
external  agency  demands  drained  a  fixed  allocation  of  time. 
Consequently,  ongoing  school  demands  and  problems  were  slightly 
traded-off  for  acquiring  a  service.     The  principal's  presence  in 
the  school  also  declined  as  she  attended  to  external  agency 
business.     Not  surprisingly,  few  ordinary  school  problems  received 
full  principal  attention  as  her  time  became  divided  between  school 
tasks,  other  external  agency  business,  and  proliferated  school 
programs.     Then,  there  were  classroom    costs  in  disruptions  during 
teaching.     This  further  disrupted  classrooms,  already  up  in 
the  air  by  extremely  permissive  conduct,  tolerated  as  long  as 
students  did  their  work. 

Teaching  autonomy  went  beyond  just  math  instructional  strategy 
around  word  problems.     Teachers  made  classrooms  to  fit  their 
behavioral  and  academic  values.     They  picked  their  students.  They 
refined  technical  divisions  of  instruction  and  implemented  them. 
They  even  had  options  to  take  grades  and  classrooms  by  internally 
negotiated  settlements.     They  blocked  skewed  intake  of  transfers. 
They  had  total  command  over  teaching  style,  instructional  strategy 
and  discipline  tactics.     Even  management  and  interpretations  of 
continuous  curriculum  testings  and  periodic  achievement  tests 
were  theirs.     Additionally,  instructional  reinforcements  after 
school,  homework  practices  responded  to  their  wishes  and  wants. 
All  of  the  major  routines  and  processes  connected  with  the  organi- 
zation of  classrooms,  instructional  strategies,  after-school 
instructional  reinforcements  and  measurement  determinations  of 
satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  mastery:     these  predominantly 
belonged  to  teachers.    The  schoolhead  remained  significantly 
removed  from  making  strategic  classroom  organization  and  operating 
strategic  instructional  strategies  unless  an  emergency  or  crisis 
dev^;:l£rp«ad.     Consequently,  for  measuring  and  monitoring  achievement, 
fo?  »r:rectly  interpreting  built-in  "needs"  or  demands  of  students, 
^niS  f <v :  corresponding  instructional  goals  and  objectives  in  student 
achievement  programs,  teaching  and  teacher  autonomy  reigned  supreme. 

Human  relationships:  A  Barrier  To  Coi^munication,  Hitching  Specializa- 
tions Together  and  Improving  Student  Performance 

Already  teachers  discussed  how  much  they  valued  getting  along, 
"working  as  a  family,"  and  having  time  for  each  other  for  enjoyable 
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social  conversations  after  work  and  social  affairs  outside  of 
school.     They  had  been  such  valued  friends  and  colleagues,  good 
neighbors  and  helping  hands  over  the  last  five  years.  Suddenly, 
this  year  these  intimate  friendships,  invaluable  supportive 
comforts  and  confessionals  CTeachers*  room  privacy  and  Principal 
office  empathy)  vanished  drastically.     New  teachers  who  did 
not  automatically  take  to  older  teachers  came.     In  fact,  they 
often  kept  a  formal  distance.     At  lunchtime,  this  was  evident 
as  two  groups  of  teachers  ate  lunch  separatjely  during  the  first 
lunch  period.     The  next  lunch  group  of  teachers  touched  neither 
of  these  two.     This  disjunction  persisted  over  strong  disagreements 
by  the  first'  floor  over  disapproved  instructional  managements 
on  the  second.     The  first  floor  shared  classroom  control  of 
students  but  not  complete  friendships  among  teachers.  Then, 
the  intensive  demanding  time  scheduling  of  so  many  activities, 
supplementary  instructional  duties  and  meetings  with  irregular 
and  satellite  programs  barred  making  time  for  strengthening 
human  relations,  at  least  to  the  point  of  desired  and  known 
satisfactions  of  this  teaching  force.     The  emergence  of  small 
groupings  of  strong  dyads  replaced  shared  cohesions,  shared 
instructional  experiences  and  past  interpersonal  support  systems 
once  made  in  a  common  setting. 

Even  itinerant  special  subject  teachers  joined  battle  groups. 
One  felt  welcomed  and  supported  during  her  first  year.     This  was 
also  her  first  year  teaching  in  the  school  district.    Another  who 
had  been  teaching  six  years  in  the  district  pointed  toward 
pressures  to  join  a  group  and  his  resistances  to  this  invitation. 
When  he  once  entered  the  teachers  room  to  have  lunch,-  a  teacher 
exclaimedl"    "Well,  well  —  let's  roll  out  the  red  carpet  for 
the  stranger."    He  smiled  back  but  stayed  to  himself  all  year 
by  eating  lunch  in  his  room.     Another  itinerant    flatly  helped 
only  those  she  liked.     She  had  been  at  the  school  for  many 
years.     Increasingly,  she  didn't  get  along  with  the  principal 
or  teachers  but  showered  praises  on  her  other  teaching  assign- 
ment throughout  the  week.     Building  a  support  group  of  friends, 
which  was  important  to  many  faculty  members,  dragged  everyone 
into  a  faction. 

Even  though  the  principal  shared  a  positive  relationship 
with  the  instructional  supervisor,  that  did  not  move  along  to 
teachers.     She  observed: 

I  would  say  there  was  agreement.   .   .and  disagreement  among 
teachers  as  far  as.   .   .the  supervisory  instructional 
specialist.     There  was  not  all  disconsensus  there  even  though 
certain  school  goals  may  have  been  agreed  upon  and  made  a 
difference.     .   .   .With  other  support  staff,  I  would  say  there 
was  consensus. 
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Question;     Could  you  elaborate  on  the  absence  of  consensus 
on  th<»  teaching  supervisor? 

It  may  have  been  the  technique  that  was  used  by  the  super- 
visory instructional  specialist.     She  had  a  tendency,  some- 
times, to  turn  the  staff  off.     I  think  it  was  the  fact  that 
she  was  very  talented  and  had  a  lot  of  variety  to  offer 
and  the  staff  wasn*t  sure  which  idea  to  take  and  sometimes, 
I  think,  they  would  be  a  little  overwhelmed,     I  think  it 
was  more  an  attitude — a  personality^-- thing. 

The  bridge  to  Improve  instruction,  meet  new  instructional  needs, 
provide  resources,  for  improving  current  uses  of  existing  instructional 
technologies,  had  become  a  communication  gap.     In  this  sense,  she 
reinforced  a  "Tower-of -Babel"  feeling  teachers  had  about  communi- 
cations and  coordination  with  other  programs.     The  principal  described 
this: 

It  was  a  common  fact  that  these  different  groups  were  existing 
but  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  the  other  group  was  doing. 
There  was  a  need  to  facilitate  the  communication  process 
among  the  different  groups. 

There  was  consensus,  in  the  beginning,  among  the  staff  and 
parents  that  there  was  a  need — that  there  was  a  communication 
gap  and  so  we  had  to  plan  and  schedule  a  meeting  time  to 
involve  representatives  of  groups  (in  irregular  and  satellite 
programs),   ,   .to  facilitate.   .  .communication. 

Cliques  had  distance  from  and  communication  gaps  with  each  other. 
Instructional  leadership  (the  assigned  teaching  supervisor  and  the 
principal)  had  a  hard  time  getting  across  to  teachers  what  they 
were  doing  and  what  was  happening  in  the  entire  school.  Behind 
human  relations  conflicts  stood  a  big  communication  problem.  . 

In  contrast,  no  communication  or  misunderstanding  occurred 
between  the  principal  and  the  Union  officer.  The  building  represen- 
tative summarized  their  clear  reciprocal  understandings. 

.   ,   .Dr.  James.   .   .may  come  to  me  or,   ,   .a  teacher.   .  . 
will  come  to  me,  and  I  will  act  as  the  go-between  and  try 
to  get  it  (a  problem)  settled  without  any  other  problems.   ,    ,  . 
I  feel  very  free  with  Dr.  James  and  I*m  sure  she  feels  very 
free  with  me.     I  can  go  and  tell  her  there  is  such  and  such  • 
a  problem,  .   .and  that  we  get  it  ironed  out.    We  just  lay 
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all  the  cards  on  the  table  and  are  very  open  with 
each  other.     I  know  I  prefer  to  have  it  that  way  and 
I*m  sure  she  does,  too.     As  a  result,  I  feel  we  have 
an  excellent  relationship. 

Even  with  registering  school-wide  problems,  a  specialized 
vehicle  emerged  and  handled  its  communication  and  resolution  with 
the  principal.     This  Union  leader  spoke  for  teachers  and  by  the 
extensiveness  of  cliques,  that  leader  did  not  speak  for  all. 
The  principal  had  Informally  appointed  a  ring  leader  for . teachers. 
That,  In  turn,  made  the  ring,  leader  a  conflict  resolution  agent 
and  an  unofficial  co-principal  of  the  school.     Teachers  could 
influence  the  principal  indirectly  through  a  specialized  agent 
in  just  the  way  the  principal  indirectly  influenced  Instruction 
through  outside  specialized  agencies.     Specializations  hid  the 
methodical  character  of  indirect  communication  and  influenced 
informal  structural  arrangement. 

Entrenched  specializations  obstructed  sharing  and  prevented 
seeing  achievement  problems  and  possible  solutions  within  existing 
organizational  resources,  routines  and  instructional  programs. 
The  principal  noticed:     "...   (E)veryone  working  together  for  the 
same  goal  is  the  thing  that  would  keep  the  achievement  high." 
This  was  defeated  by  the  highly  structured  specialization  used 
to  mediate  problems,  especially  those  from  outside  School  B. 
Nor  did  specialization  resolve  the  conflict  over  discipline 
which   teachers  tried  to  shift  to  parents. 
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Teachers,  Parents  and  Discipline 

Significantly  various  teachers  coiranented  about  how  parents 
worked  with  them  to  make  discipline  work. 

TEACHER  COMMENTS 


F  I... like  parental  contact  *  cause  it  helps  a  lot 

with  discipline.     If  the  parent  himself,  or  herself, 
is  the  kind  of  parent  who  cares — and  some  parents 
don* t  care — then  you  can  see  the  attitude  in  the 
child.     If  you  contact  the  parent  who  cares... you 
must  try  to  establish  some  kind  of  relationship, 
letting  that  parent  know  that  we  know  there  is  a 
problem.    You  tell  them  you  know  and  you  can*t  do 
anything.     So  we  try  with  parents  and  leave  it  at 
that.     If  the  parent  cares  and  tries  and  has  some 
kind  of  rapport  with  the  child,  then  parental  con- 
tact is  really  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to  help 
with  that  (disciplinary)  situation.    The  parents 
know  you're  concerned.    They* 11  be  more  concerned 
because  you* re  concerned. 

G  They  (the  kids)  know  that  if  we  call  their  parents, 

the  parents  are  going  to  try  to  do  something  for 
the  most  part.  ...(M)ost  of  my  parents  have  been 
very  cooperative.  They*re  not  always  successful 
but  a  least,  they  make  some  effort  to  try. 

They  (parents)  know  that  if  I  reprimand  their  child 
that  their  child  has  done  something...    The  kids 
know  that,  too.     I  call. my  parents. . .once  a 
month  or  have  them  come  in.     I  have  an  open  door 
policy.     I  like  them  to  come  in.     I  like  them  to 
observe.     I  usually  write  letters  home  once  a  week 
if  it*s  needed  and  I  ask  for  a  response »     If  I 
don*t  get  one  in  writing,  then  I'll  call  again. 
The  parents. . .usually  cooperate  with  the  teachers. 

H  Our  administrator  does  not  get  real  involved  with 

the  kids.    That  sort  of  policy  is  weak  as  far  as 
the  administrator  is  concerned.    The  teachers 
could  pick  it  up  on  their  own.    Usually  the  teachers 
call  when  the  child  is  bad.     ...I... for  selfish 
reasons... go  to ... (community  affairs  and  get  to  know 
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TEACHER 

H,  cont.        parents  ^meet  them  on  the  street.     Because  I 

think  if  I  have  a  hard  time,  they  will  always  be 
there.     They  will  know  I  am  not... just  trying  to 
■  pick  on  their  child.     Plus  they  will  get  to  know 

you  in  a  different  light  than. . .talking  about 
Johnny's  bad  or  good  faults  or  whatever. 

SP-2  Most  of  the  parents,  are  very  supportive  of  the 

teachers.    The  teachers  can  call  parents  anytime 
and  say,  "Your  child,  is  having     a  problem  with 
this  or  your  child  was  disruptive  in  class  today; 
please  speak  to  him  or  her  about  it.    Your  child 
was  sent  home  with  work.    Your  child  needs  extra 
help  in  this;  I'm  working  with  him  on  this  in  the 
classroom  but  I  think  that  if  you  could  give  some 
help  at  home,  it  would  be  beneficial." 

C  If  a  child  does  something  that  needs  to  be  handled 

more  severely  than  I  can  handle  it.-- fine — I  expect 
them  (parents)  to  cooperate  in  a  way  that  I  can't 
(punish  them) .     My  way  of  punishment  is  if  a  child 
won't  do  their  work,  I  will  keep  them  after  school 
and  they'll  have  to  do  their  work.     In  behavioral 
problems  I  can  generally  handle  it  but  if  there 
would  be  a  severe  case  with  striking  or  hitting  me, 
I  expect  to  be  backed  by  the  parent.     I  don't  expect 
the  child  to  get  away  with  it.     Or  the  bad  language — 
no  way!     I  don't  want  the  parent  to  say,  "it'll 
be  taken  care  of."    I  want  to  know  how  it  will  be 
taken  care  of.     I've  only  had  one-problem  with  that 
and  it  was  taken  care  of.     Otherwise,  I  don't  want 
the  kid  back  in  my  room  because  I  don't  talk  like 
that  to  them.     I  explain:  If  you  allow  your  child 
to  talk  to  you  like  that,  then  okay.    But  not  ,to  me. 

Clearly  teachers  recognized  that   their  ability  to  control  the 
students  resided  with  their  interactions  and  relationships  with 
parents.    At  this  school,  parents  represented  an  outside 
force  that  affected  fiow  well  students  behaved.  Parents'  contribution 
to  disciplinary  maintenance  was  the  most  important  informal  struc- 
tural arrangement      teachers  had  to  cultivate  if  they  wanted  to 
teach.     While  most  felt  they  had  a  good  relationship,  this  took 
away  from  the  school  the  decisive  role  of  controlling  student  conduct. 
Parents  were  brought  into  the  school  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and 
as  a  strategy  of  disciplinary  management. 
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A  Look  Inside  The  Principalis  Office 


Routines,  Scenarios  and  Processes 
Office  Decorum 

•    The  outer  office  bore  a  heavy  traffic  from  teachers  signing 
in,  collecting  mail,  checking  daily  notices,  duplicating  assign- 
ment sheets,  consulting  student  permanent  files,  storing  classroom 
keys,  or  school  equipment  and  using  outside  phones.  Additionally, 
it  was  the  study  of  the  principal. 

In  this  hectic  center,  staff  and  visitors  engaged  in  informal 
chatter  lasting  two  to  twelve  minutes  or  even  a  whole  period. 
Propriety  disappeared,  and  the  disruption  of  secretarial  work  was 
common.    Unauthorized  work  breaks  were  not  discouraged  here  in  the 
open  chamber  of  the  principalis  office. 

Passing  Traffic  and  Student  Punishment  in  the  Outer  Office 

Punished  students  and  waiting  transferring  students  sat  in 
the  same  section  of  the  outer  office.    Passing  teachers  and  fellow 
students  often  engaged  them  verbally  and  non-verbally .  Verbally, 
a  teacher  may  discuss  student  misbehaviors.    For  a  returning  student, 
a  teacher  pried  into  her  whereabouts  and  her  reasons  for  returning. 
A  patrol  guard  poked  fun  at  a  punished  student.    Often  without  work 
assignments,  these  discipline  referrals  created  their  own  world  as 
they  waited  for  attention.    Many  of  these  students  marked  time 
aimlessly. 

Classroom  Punctuality  by  Teachers 

A  teacher  came  to  her  classroom  late  after  lunch.    On  a  break 
between  classes,  a  special  subject  teacher  came  late  to  her  class. 
Both  received  reprimands  from  the  principal  who,  herself,  was 
frequently  late.    A  touring  principal  discovered  the  late  lunch. 
A  first  year  novice  teacher  who  was  angered  because  lateness  took 
up  her  precious  preparation  time,  reported  the  late  itinerant  to 
the  principal.    Earlier  reprimands  failed  to  correct  habitual 
lateness  of  a  few  teachers,  regular  and  itinerant. 
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"Get  Back  The  Old  Music  Teacher  For  A  Show!" 

A  new  music  teacher  came,,  did  his  work  and  left.    Qniet  and 
withdrawn,  he  interacted  with  no  one.    He  caused  no  problems. 
His  quietness,  interpersonal  silence  and  aloof  manner  produced 
disapproval.     A  teacher  faction  wanted  the  old  music  teacher,  a 
very  popular  person  with  parents,  to  return  and  do  a  play.  These 
teachers  hand-picked  friendly  parents  to  request  the  old  music 
teacher  back.    The  Principal  banned  the  thought.     She  felt  this 
would  undermine  morale  and  question  the  professional  integrity 
of  the  new  music  teacher. 

Assigning  A  Peer  Helper  Who  Couldn't  Help 

When  the  October  MAT  came  back,  old  and  new  teachers  were 
paired  to  aid  new  teachers  in  understanding  scores  and  doing 
diagnostic  work  with  them.    An  older  teacher,  who  had  previous 
private  conferences  with  the  principal  on  these  scores  in  the 
past  years,  could  not  handle  the  minimum  interpretive  technica- 
lities of  the  scores.    The  principal  had  to  do  the  assignment 
she  gave  to  a  veteran. 

"You  Left  Your  Boots  Home!"  * 

As  a  teacher  corrected  seat  work,  suddenly  a 
parent  came  in.    An  adult  walked  into  the  classroom. 
She  walked  toward  Mickey  carrying  a  plastic  bag. 
She  nudged  him  with  the  bag  on  his  shoulder... 
Mr.  Q  (the  teacher)  looked  over  in  her  direction. 
She  told  Mr.  Q  she  had  brought  her  son  his  boots. 
She  gave  it  to  him  and  left. 

Suddenly  she  came.     Swiftly   she  left.     Neither  students  nor  teacher 
got  ruffled  by  their  unexpected  morning  visitor.    The  principal 
never  knew. 

A  Sick  Leave  Teacher  Returned  To  A  Changed  Class 

After  three  weeks  of  hospitalization,  Mr.  Z  returned.  Hei 
found  a  new  class  before  him.    Although  the  students  were  the 
same,  new  dysfunctional  routines  had  replaced  the  old.  Students 
no  longer  did  their  homework,  respected  class  rules  and  attended 
to  their  seat  work.   Students  across. the  hall  moved  often,  and 
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similar  free  movement  occurred  in  this  class.     Isolated  students 
often  took  unassigned  seats  and  constantly,  with  or.  without 
reprimand,  returned  to  their  sealed-off  section  in  the  back  of 
the  room. 

A  fifth  grade  teacher  had  a  perennial  disruptor.  He  often 
plopped  his  head  on  his  desk  and  feigned  sleeping.  He  started  up 
conversations  with  neighboring  students  on  and  off  all  day  long. 
He  constantly  moved  in  and  out  of  his  desk  to  go  to  the  back  of 
his  room.  He  sought  and  got  the  teacher ^s  attention  by  moving, 
talking  or  imitating  sleeping.  At  least  twice  in  every  lesson, 
he  had  to  be  addressed. 

In  these  grades,  these  were  the  premier  cases,  well  known 
by  the  principal  and  former  teachers  in  the  building.  Their 
behavioral  patterns  often  passed  from  one  room  to  another  over  the 
years.     Every  grade  had  a  case  disqualified  for  special  education. 
Informally  sending  and  receiving  teachers  checked  what  treatments 
worked  or  failed   with  these  students. 

Punishment  In  A  Special  Subject 

Library  began.     Students  prepared  to  hear  a  story.  The 
teacher  called  up  a  discipline  case,  told  him  to  kneel  and  had 
him  put  his  hands  on  her  knees.     The  student  stood  there  all 
period  in  that  position.     Occasionally,  with  indiscretion,  his 
hands  moved  up  and  down  the  thighs  and  legs  of  the  teacher. 
As  his  hand  bordered  on  the  private,  it  was  stopped  and  put  back 
on  her  knee.     This  side  show  happened  all  thoughout  the  period 
-as  the  story  was  read"; 

Threatening  to  Fail  A  Repeating  Student 

An  active  fifth  grader  kept  moving  around.     Annoyed,  his 
teacher  insisted  that  the  child  sit  down.    Forcefully  he  threatened 
to  fail  him.     "I'll  repeat  you  if  you  don't  listen."    Already  a 
repeater,  the  child  and  teacher  exchanged  forceful  stares  before 
he  sat  down. 

A  Personal  Request  For  Help 

A  first  grade  teacher  took  a  class  disruptor  to  the  office. 
She  said  he  was  not  working.    He  constantly  got  up,  touched  and 
harassed  other  students.     With  his  workbook,  he  was  turned  over 
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to  the  principal.     After  briefly  talking  with  him,  the  principal 
asked  him  to  do  his  work.     One  period  later,  the  child  did 
nothing,  his  teacher  looked  in  and  took  him  back  to  classes. 

Detention  and  Symbolic  Harassment 

A  third  grade  detention  after  dismissal  time  wrote  an  assigned 
punishment  and  turned  it  in.     In  front  of  his  face  the  teacher 
tore  it  up  and  threw  it  in  the  garbage.     The  teacher  smiled.  The 
student  turned  away  silently,  looked  at  floor  and  left. 

"Do  You  Do  That  At  Home?" 

A  student  sat  on  the  table  in  a  special  subject  room.  The 

teacher  said:  "  ,  if  your  mother  invites  me  to  your  home, 

I'm  not  going  to  sit  on  the  kitchen  table.     So  move  it."  The 
student  got  off  the  table.     In  another  room,  teacher  sarcasm 

took  this  form:  "  ,  pick  up  the  book.     Is  that  what  you  do 

at  home?    If  that  is  what  you  do,  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  your 
bedroom.    Pick  up  your  book."     (His  book  accidentally  fell  on 
the  floor  when  another  student's  movement  pushed  it  off.)  Often 
in  disciplining,  sarcastic  and  derogatory  references  to  home  are 
made. 

Fighting  Across  Rooms 

A  fipht  started  in  art.    The  teacher  separated  the  students. 
Leaving  art  and  returning  to  their  classroom,  the_ loser  pushed  the 
winner  into  a  hallway  locker.    The  assigned" teacher  "for  th 
-now-had-a-studentwlth-a  minor  head  bump.     She  rushed  the  rest 
of  her  class  into  their  room  and  sent  a  student  to  get  someone 
from  the  office.    The  office  clerk  came,  took  the  student  down- 
stairs and  gave  him  first  aid.     A  few  minutes  after  the  fight, 
the  grade  teacher  came,  asked  about  the  student's  condition  and 
said,  "Now  I  have  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  that  fight  in  my  room! 
The  principal  came  out  and  saw  what  happened.     She  asked  the  clerk 
to  file  an  accident  report.     She  slipped  back  to  her  office. 
Later,  the  teacher  noted  that  what  happened  in  one  special  subject 
class  between  students  often  spilled  over  into    the  regular 
room  when  they  returned.     She  said  that  she  lectured  on  fights 
and  threatened  what  she  would  do  if  another  one  happened.  The 
lecture  had  been  given  before.     Fights  temporarily  waned  but 
didn' t  cease. 
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Censoring  A  Christmas  Play 

This  year,  two  new  teachers  did  the  Christinas  play:  an  old 
veteran  of  eighteen  years  and  a  first  year  itinerant.  Two 
characters  in  the  play  offended  widely  known  cornmunity  sentiments. 
After  rehearsals  advanced,  the  principal  saw  the  script  and  hit 
the  roof.     She  requested  line  changes  in  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
paration.    Inflammatory  lines  to  the  black  coTranunity,  performed 
by  the  very  children  of  that  community,  almost  slipped  through. 

Cancelling  A  Special  Spring  Coiraminity  Play 

On  the  day  of  the  Spring  play,  the  principal  and  teacher 
supervisor  attended  a  mid-day  rehearsal.    Across  grades,  children 
showed  uneven  readiness.    Most  of  the  elementary  students  had 
memorized  their  lines  and  moves.    The  intermediate  students  had 
not  allccmimitted  their  lines  to  memory.    The  teaching  supervisor 
thought  the  play  needed  music  and  added  it  in.    Because  upper  grade 
students  forcefully  embarrassed  prepared  younger  students,  the 
principal  and  teaching  supervisor  jointly  rescheduled  this  play. 

Calling  A  Drama  Meeting  When  In-Service  Is  Scheduled 

A  teacher  called  a  drama  meeting.    On  that  day  each  classroom 
teacher  signed  a  notification  announcing  an  in-service  meeting. 
The  day  before,  notification  was  also  sent  around.     Still,  this 
teacher  scheduled  a  conflict.     The  principal  personally  fetched 
and  walked  him  to  his  teacher  training  meeting. 

A  Program  Director  Visits  Without  Notifying  The  Principal 

The  third  floor  program  director  of  the  Scholar's  Program  came 
to  check  why  ethnographic  observations  took  place  in  her  domain. 
Without  notification,  she  ^sntered  the  building  and  went  directly 
to  the  third  floor.     She  made  no  courtesy  call  to  the  principal 
at  entry  or  exit. 

Changing  The  Goals  Of  An  Outside  Project  And  Involuntary  Rescheduling 

In  September,  an  outside  project  did  instructional  collabora- 
tion in  math  and  science.     In  December,  they  shifted  to  time-on-task 
studies  in  math  and  science.     Suddenly,  this  rescheduled  classrooms 
for  observation  and  teachers  for  using  generated  data  in  their  lesson 
preparations  and  executions. 
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Fighting  In  The  Lunch  Room 

On  three  occasions,  lunchroom  aides  brought  students  who 
fought  to  the  principal.    Two  received  a  small  counseling  session. 
The  principal  expressed  dissatisfaction  and  disapproval.  She 
asked  about  the  precipitating  Incidents.     She  told  Lhem  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  fight;  they  could  hurt  themselves. 
The  students  then  sat  outside  In  the  outer  office.    When  lunchtime 
was  over,  they  went  to  their  classes.    Often  lunchtime  fights 
caused  minor  skirmishes  between  students  again  in  class.     In  a  third 
case,  a  student  precipitating  a  fight  was  suspended  immediately. 

Leaving  Art  And  Library;  Traffic  Jams  And  Noise 

Two  classrooms  faced  the  art  and  library  rooms.    Often  as 
students  left  and  ci^me,  traffic  jams  formed.    Loudly  teachers 
called  for  order,  straightened  out  lines  and  reprimanded  indivi- 
dual students.     Even  without  traffic  jams,  students  often  talked 
loud  enough  to  disturb  surrounding  classes,  including  remedial 
math  and  reading. 

*'I'm  Going  To  Send  You  To  The  Office.'' 

In  the  middle  of  the  instructional  day,  a  constant  class 
disruptor  finally  was  pulled  aside  and  learned  he  was  headed  t 
the  office.     The  disruptor  lo    ed  at  the  teacher's  note  to  the 
office.     He  challenged  the  claim  of  the  teacher.    The  teacher, 
in  disgust,  crumpled  up  the  note,  threw  it  in  the  garbage  and  sent 
the  student  back  to  his  seat.     Under  his  breath,  he  loudly  smirked, 
''What's  the  use.     It  wouldn't  have  done  any  good  anyway. 

Chasing  Students  In  The  Hallway 

A  fourth  grade  class  awaited  dismissal.     Students  went  to 
get  their  coats,  one  by  one,  in  the  hallway.    A  student  left  with- 
out permission.     The  teacher  ran  after. him;  loudly  he  yelled, 
grabbed  him  and  marched  him  to  the  room.    Earlier,  a  similar 
sequence  also  happened.     The  student  then  simply  walked  out  of 
class  without  permission.     The  tear.her  ran  and  fetched  him.  Two 
neighboring  clashes  stopped  their  work  and  took  in  this  spon- 
taneous activity. 

Listening  To  Reprimands  Across  Rooms 

\ 
\ 

Individual  instruction  in  a  remedial  class  suddenly  stopped. 
Clearly  a  teacher  screaming  across  the  hallway-filled  the  room.  
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In  rapid  fire,  loud  outbursts  of  five  to  a-fy  angry  contr.rn>ds 
clearly  registered  in  this  room.     It  was  not  the  first  time.  It 
was  not  only  one  teacher.     Loud  clamors  of  three  teacherd  penetrated 
this  room  on  different  occasions. 

"What  Do  I  Do  With  The  Imaginarium  Effects?" 

A  second  grade  class  with  orderly  Br\l  well  behaved  students 
nearly  ended  reading,     Suddenly  a  fiddle  sound  came  from  the 
hallway.     Students  rushed  to  the  door.    A  few  seconds  later,  the 
next  door  teacher  entered  and  told  this  teacher  to  get  ready  and 
come  over  to  her  room.     Hurriedly  she  finished  her  lesson.  She 
took  the  students  over,  saw  a  demonstration  on  make-up  and 
imagination  and  at*  ended  a  special  program  immediately  afterward. 
That  afternoon,  classes  resumed  with  students  still  restless  from 
this  morning.     Special  assembly  materials  were  not  integrated  into 
the  normal  school  work.     An  orderly  beginning  ended  with  agitated 
students  from  schedule  changes. 

"Let  Me  Get  A  Bite  Of  Your  Sandwich!" 

Lunchtime]     Escorted  fourth  grade  students, reached  the  lunch- 
room.   Playfully,  the  teacher  grabbed  a  student's  sandwich  wrapped 
in  a  plastic  bag.    He  mimicked  biting  it,     The  class  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  show.    The  teacher  duplicated  the  scene  with  another 
student's  sandwich.    He  then  left.     Students  began  their  lunch. 

Student  Discipline;  Routines  On  Classrooms,  School  Climate  And 
Leadership  Confidence 

Discipline  routines  occurred  under  irregular  procedures 
determined  by  various  teachers'  preferences,  tactics  and  emphasis 
and  usually  with   unpredictable   results.    These  irregular  proce- 
dures resulted  from  the  principals'  formal  insistence  that  the 
responsibility  for  discipline,  first  "and  foremost,  reside  with 
teachers.    Formally  and  informally,  teachers  received  commands 
and  directives  to  handle  their  own  problems  and  to  bring  only  the 
worst  to  the  principal.     Consequently,  general  policies  were  rare 
and  general  practices  were  tough  to  derive.  •  Individual  teachers 
figured  out  how  to  handle  discipline  alone,  the  repeated  sore  spot 
of  the  faculty. 

Discipline  routines  divided  the  staff  from  the  principal. 
The  principal  believed  counseling,  advice,  and  coordinated  sup- 
portive acts  by  school  staff  would  be  adequate  to  control  discipline 
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Teachers  knew  differently.    Already,  some  expressed  the  need  for 
a  central  place  to  handle  problems  affecting  the  entire  school. 
These  problems  included  repeaters,  reinforcement  of  homework 
policies  and  uniform  classroom  management  standards  on  both  floors. 
Also  some  teachers  wanted  direct  counseling  by  the  principal  on 
certain  infractions  and  placed  their  students  in  the  office.  The 
principal  ordinarily  left  students  alone.     Usually  new  teachers 
sought  this  help.    Veterans  gave  up  on  expecting  any  principal 
intervention  in  discipline.     Evsn  students  recognized  this  in  the 
uppe^^  grades  and  challenged  teachers'  right  to  send  them  to  the 
office.     Teachers  felt  unsupported.     The  principal  felt  enough 
was  available  to  handle  discipline.    On  this  point,  quiet  but 
acrimonious  disagreements  lingered  without  direct  confrontations 
between  the  principal  and  her  staff.     This  avoidance  permitted 
differential  standards  of  classroom  order  across  School  B.  As 
discipline  problems  mounted,  they  increased  frustrations,  dis- 
satisfactions and  instructional  uncertainty  around  lesson  planning 
ard  completion.     As  disciplinary  strategies  expanded,  they  consumed 
large  time  blocks  after  school  calling  parents  for  conferences 
during  school  hours.    More  than  a  sub-role  tied  to  teaching,  dis- 
cipline became  a  co-equal  fulltime  job  for  some  teachers.  Large 
uncertainties  about  process  goals  across  teachers  and  the  school 
and  disjunctions  between  process  goals  and  product  goals  resulted 
from  the  unmatched  world  of  principal  and  teachers  over  roles 
and  functions. 

Discipline  was  public  and  constantly  visible  as  an  issue. 
This  needs  emphasis.    At  assemblies  and  school  program  rehearsals, 
the  principal  entered  the  auditorium  and  ordinarily  found  highly 
active  students  out  of  control.    On  a  few  occasions,  the  principal 
called  for  order.     Looking  at  lunch  lines  on  any  day  revealed  the 
difference  between  order  on  the  first  and  second  floor.  Second 
floor  students  often  had  to  have  a  teacher  holler  to  keep  lines 
moving  and  mouths  shut.    On  the  second  floor ,  students  stayed  out 
of  ci'nssroom  longer  on  bathroom  breaks  and  their  teachers  often 
fetched  them  out  to  be  sure  nothing  happened.     (This  stopped 
classes.)     On  the  first  floor,  every  room  had  a  system  of  exit 
and  returning  and  accounting  for  who  is  out.     No  such  system 
happened  on  the  second  floor.    The  principal  ignored  discipline 
plights  in  the  most  public  events  of  the  school,  daily  and  cere- 
monially.   More  appropriately,  strict  separation  of  the  principal- 
ship  from  classroom  or  other  disciplinary  matters,  until  gravity 
set  in  and  avoidance  had  to  end,  resulted  in  strongly  tolerated 
student  chaos . 
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Nevertheless,  teachers  had  to  cope  with  discipline  in  thre 
spheres:     classrooms;  public  school  spaces  (hallways,  lunchroom 
corridors  and  grounds);  and  school  community.     In  classrooms  the 
following  routines  were  standard: 


(1)  Severe  disciplinary  problems  would  be  isolated 
and  put  in  the  back  rows,  usually  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  desk 

(2)  To  stop  an  indiscretion  or  to  point  out  unacceptable 
behavior ,  holler  # 

(3)  If  a  severe  problem  broke  out — like  fighting — lecture 
and  exhort.     Try  a  little  moral  education.     It  took 
the  form,  "Don't  do  this,  will  you?" 

(A)  When  a  student  became  incorrigible  and  exploded  into 
violent  verbal  tirades,  arguments,  or  temper  tantrums 
or  touched,  pushed,  or  shoved  another  student,  send 
him  to  the  office  with  a  note.    Let  him  sit  there. 
Then  pick  him  up  later.    Usually,  the  clerk  read 
the  note  and  told  the  student  to  sit  down  if  the 
principal  was  not  in.    The  same  thing  happened  when 
the  principal  read  the  note.     Sometimes  the  note 
prompted  an  immediate  call  home. 

(5)  Call  home,  depending  on  .:he  student  or  the  problem. 
Some  parents  received  periodic  reports  at  home 

on  ^elected,  ha.rd-to-han'ile,  disciplinary  students. 
Major  and  minor  problem.'^  were  reported^  constantly . 
Others  had  to  take  a  big  leap  into  disciplinary 
infractions  before  parents  received  a  call, 

(6)  Use  shame  to  change  a  student's  manner.  Usually, 
teachers  compared  home  and  school  behaviors  and 
insisted  that  surely  home  behavior  .is  not  as  terrible 
as  school  behavior. 

(7)  Make  a  threat.    This  took  two  forms;  "I'm  going  to 
call  home  tonight  if  you  don't  behave";  "Be  careful — 
I  could  fail  you/* 

(8)  Do  a  useless  punishment  exercise  and  then  display 

to  the  student  how  he  wasted  effort,  energy  and  time 
for  nothing.    Typically,  this  symbolic  harassment 
called  for  an  after-school  writing  assignment  which 
would  be  torn~up  before  the  student 's  eyes.    On  two 
occasions,  such  action  produced  dejection — a  strong 
student  stare  at  a  teacher,  the  shrugging  of  shoulders 
.  and  angry  gestures  like  stomping  a  shoe  on  the  floor 
hard  as  you  turn  around  in  disgust. 
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(9)  Physically  restrain  a  student  when  nothing  worked. 
This  took  two  forma:    direct  and  continuous.  In 
a  direct  restraint,  a  teacher  chased  after  a 
student  who  left  a  room  or  ran  down  a  stairs  when 
he  should  be  walking.    The  teacher  would  return 
the   wanderer  to  classroomo  or  physically  >7alk  next 
to  the  runner,    A  continuous  restraint  involved 
kneeling  down  an  entire  period  next  to  a  teacher 
or  sitting  npxt  to  a  teacher  who  held  back  any 
attempt  to  leave  a  desk-chair. 

(10)  Directly  monitor  students  by  a  point-warning  system 
and  to  generate  a  record  of  conduct  throughout  the 
day  for  eventual  case  building  for  classroom  removal 
into  special  classes.     A  daily  log  was  kept  on  these 
targeted  students, 

(11)  Stop  classes.    Wait  for  ovder.    Return  to  teach 
after  order.    These  routines  aimed  at  recovering 
or  imposing  classroom  control  and  order. 

At  the  school  level,  routines  were  less  defined, 

(1)  Traiii'ic  and  high  noise  levels  were  constant  as 
students  moved  from  classes  to  special  classes 
and  some  went  on  unauthorized  bathroom  breaks. 
Individual  teachers  had  different  reactions. 

Some  insisted  on  relative  quiet.     Others  permitted 
a  free-for-all. 

(2)  Second  period  lunch  occurred  du*^    j  instruction 

time  for. the. first  group..,  Un-  sPcondVperiod  

students  often  distracted  and  ipted  first 

period  groups  at  special  subjecw^s,  compensatory 
instruction  in  math  and  reading  or  in  classrooms 
near  corridor  doors.    Affected  teachers  took  it  . 
and  never  complained. 

(3>  Slow  or  late  returning  intermediate  students  from 
special  subjects  similarly  distracted  and  disrupted 
classroom  instruction. 

(4*)  Hollering  in  one  room  provided  entertainment  for 
another.    Cross-room  disciplinary  noises  entered 
rooms  cons.tantly  on  the  second  floor  but  almost 
t  never  on  the  first  floor. 

(5)  Teacher  variations  in  disciplinary  standards  affected 
students  who  had  a  regular  subject  teacher  and  a 
special  subject  instruction  during  the  same  day — an 
ordinary  event.    Ordinarily  special  subject  teachers 
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tended  to  be  slightly  more  formal  and  traditional. 
This  proved  compatible  with  first  floor  students. 
For  second  floor  students,  this  reeked  havoc. 
Consistency  across  teachers  on  disciplinary  stan- 
dards for  either  the  same  infraction  or  a  particular 
behavior  treatment  occurred  by  accident. 

(6)  The  separation  of  adult  and  student  often  became 
blurred  as  teachers  played  with  students.  The 
blatant  mimicking  of  eating  a  student  sandwich 
exaggerated  and  amplified  what  happened  ordinarily, 
especially  among  two  teachers.    A  third  played  with 
students  in  lines  between  classea  but  not  in  class- 
room. Openly,  hugging,  kissing,  patting  and  comple- 
menting good  work  in  a  ?;pQcial  subject  room  trans- 
pired during  the  trek  from  special  subject  to 
homeroom.    Teachers  who  played  with  students  acted 
as  if  they  were  members  of  student  peer/play  groups 
while  the  one  separator  of  play  and  work  mothered 
in  the  hallway  and  became  friendly  but  steady 
teacher  in  the  classroom.     Both  groupings  found  it 
hard  to  cross  the  line  from  friend  to  disciplinarian 
with  students. 

(7)  When  to  send  a  student  to  the  principal  involved  a 
ponderous  individual  decision.    What  should  the 
principal  do  with  discipline?    Neither  teacher  nor 
schoolhead  supplied  satisfactory  answers  for  each 
other.  > Special- matters  requiring  schoolwide 
standards  or  particular  expressive  styles  that  con- 
fused adult  and  child  roles  and  made  crossing  from 
friend  to  disciplinarian  difficult  moved  along  without 
specific  characterizations  and  school  mandates. 
School  climate  bore  the  brunt  of  individual  discipline 
routines  and  unsysLen»atic  schoolwide  procedures  for 
defining  and  handling  non-classroom  discipline. 
Discipline  diminished  the  already  scarce  time  available 
for  InstracLlon.    This  diminished  the  rewards  of 
teaching  for  many  teachers.    Cumulatively,  Internal 
and  external  disciplining  surrounding  classrooms 
reduced  orderliness  and  predictability  for  teaching 
and  drained  work  satisfaction,  enthusiasm^  and 
self^sustai:ilng  motivation  involvement  in  teaching. 
Both  discouraged  and  demoralized  teachers,  while 
command  over  teaching  steadily  slipped  from  instruc- 
tional technicians.     In  much  -he  same  way^  unregulated 
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collective  behavior  in  hallways  and  between 
auxiliary  activities  (e.g.,  the  Imaginarium 
and  classroom  tasks)  undermined  confidence  in 
the  teachers'  feeling  that  someonr  wns  in-charge 
and  know  what  was  going  on.    In  a  sense,  unchecked 
students  outside  of  classrooms  and  inconsistency 
in  scheduled  programs  and  classroom  tasks,  while 
nominally  unrelated,  undermined  faith  and  legiti- 
macy in  the  head  of  the  school. 


If  a  student  stayed  in  the  bathroom  too  long,  his  teacher 
was  responsible  for  knowing  his  whereabouts  and  safety* 
If  a  student  went  to  the  office,  his  teacher  was  responsible  for 
him  working  and  for  knowing  what  class  separation  would  do  fot^ 
his  improved  conduct.    Then,  to  cap-off  everything,  the  nature 
and  kinds  of  discussions  between  parents  and  teachers  in  diflcipi  -ne 
cases  were  teachers'  responsibility.    All  of  the  ancillary  taskf? 
of  handling  discipline,  which  had  to  be  done  constantly  becon  ,  j 
of  the  persistence  of  the  discipline  problems,  replaced  other 
activities  in  and  after  the  instructional  day.    All  of  these 
disciplinary  jobs,  sooner  or  later,  became  counterproductive  to 
undivided  concentration  on  teaching.    By  ignoring  these  interrelated 
events,  the  organizational  head  allowed  the  persistence  of  alter- 
native task  requirements  to  undermine  the  prime  task — instruction. 
At  the  same  time,  the  teacher  role  became  more  heavily  taxed, 
overburdened,  and  ill-organized  in  time,  energy,  and  focused 
activities. 

Discipline  problems  may  go  on  from  year  to  year.  — 


When  I  first  came  to  School  B  in  September  of 
this  year.  Dr.  James  told  me  that  in  previous 
years,  discipline  in  the  library  had  been  very 
lax  and  tiierefore  she  felt  that  the  library  was 
not  an  effective  learning  center  as  it  could 
be.    This  was  one  of  the  primary  things  that 
I  had  to  do..*. to  establish  discipline... 
Teachers  could  expect  little  help  from  the 
center,  the  principal.    The  problem  was  veil 
known  and  allowed  to  persist  for  the  new  teachers, 
informal  sharing  with  older  teachers  provided  a 
way  to  learn  how  to  discipline. 

When  there  is  a  problem  with  a  student .. .they  will 
help  you  as  much  as  they  can:  speaking  with  the 
child,  assigning  punishment;  seeing  that  punishments 
are  carried  out  in  the  classroom  like  writing 
assignments  or  whatever. 


Among  teachers,  shared  strategies  created  uniformity,  if  any. 
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Coordinotion  Undor  The  Principal;    Routines,  Processes  and  Scenarios 


Daily  Commtinication 

In  three  ways,  daily  communication  occurred.    First,  at  the 
morning  sign-in  sheet,  on  a  formal  school  form,  notices,  announce- 
ments, special  events,  upcoming  dates  and  periodic  school  business 
were  stated.    Right  on  this  form,  beside  each  teacher's  name,  teachers 
initialed  it.    Second,  in  the  school  day,  a  courier  usually  pulled 
from  the  third  grade  diagonally  across  from  the  office  (the  homeroom 
of  the  Teachers'  Union  representative) ,  carried  around  the  announce- 
ment form.    Again,  initialing  was  requested*    Third,  on  a  teachers 
announcement  board,  future  and  past  notices  by  the  same  formal 
memorandum  were  posted  over  a  few  days. 

A  fourth  direct  communication  method  used  meetings.  Specific 
announcements,  for  example,  a  new  homework  policy,  would  be  fully 
explained.     Questions  and  problems  would  be  entertained  then. 
Often  new  school  actors  received  formal  introduction  and  asked  their 
own  questions  at  these  meetings. 

Getting  a  Substitute 

The  district  required  sick  teachers  to  notify  the  principal 

before  6  a.m.    Then  the  principal  called  the  substitute  office  for  

replacement.    Ordinarily,  the  school  clerk— by  an  irregular  procedure 
and  another  informal  structural  arrangement — did  this.     If  a  substi- 
tute did  not  come,  a  special  subject  teacher  often  took  over  the 
class  for  a  davp    When  a  special  subject  teacher  had  to  be  out,  he 
had  a  substitute.    If  no  substitute  came,  teachers  kept  their  classes 
or  did.  the  special  subject  themselves,  if  they  wanted  to  give  up 
their  preparation  period.    Often,  teachers  complained  that  they  did 
not  know  until  the  middle  of  the  day  that  a  special  subject  teacher 
would  be  absent  yet,  they  suggested,  the  office  knew  from  before 
classes  began  in  fhe  morning.    The  average  teacher  absence  for  SY 
1979-80  in  School  B  was  seven  days. 

The  Lunchroom  will  be  Without  a  Director  Today 

_   A  tragic  fire  the  night  before  wiped  out  the  home  of  the 

lunchroom  supervisor.     She  could  not  be  in  today.    Thirty  minutes 
before  lunch,  a  lunch  aide  told  the  principal.    Everything  for 
lunch  was  on  time  and  all  right,  the  aide  said.    At  the  last  minute, 
the  building  manager  received  this  notification. 
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Supply  Control  of  Reading  Texts 

Control  over  reading  materials — textbooks,  workbooks,  and 
level  exams — was  delegated  to  the  union  representative.  Stock 
management  and  distribution  usually  by  oral  request  or  an  informal 
note  came  through  her.     Requisitions  for  new  texts  and  inventory 
control  were  also  her  responsibility. 

Excess  Texts  not  Currently  in  Use 

Often  older  texts  were  in  the  storeroom.     Also  games,  program 
purchases  from  past  years,  and  stored  projects  of  previous  years 
reposed  there.     The  principal  personally  evaluated  this  inventory 
and  mandated  classroom  distribution  and  use  of  older  texts.  Also, 
if  a  grade  finished  math  earlier,  for  example,  and  the' next  sequen- 
tial text  was  not  available,  the  principal  suggested  and  distributed 
older  texts  to  a  classroom  to  keep  students  moving  on.  Similar 
suggestions  occurred  around  games,  teaching  aides  and  sharing 
scholar's    program  materials  with  the  core  school. 

Instructional  Interruptions 

Tardy  students  automatically  went  to  their  rooms.     Rarely  did 
they  stop,  notify  the  office  and  then  go  to  their  rooms.    As  they 
came,  teachers  stopped  and  announced  their  classwork.  Parents 
visiting  a  teacher  often  merely  walked  directly  to  the  classroom. 
Some  stopped  first  at  the  office.     Requested  permission  and  freely 
entering  parents  evenly  split. 

Teachers  often  came  to  other  teachers  in  the  middle  of  instruc- 
tion.   Particularly  across  the  second  floor  rooms,  where  instruction 
was  shared  across  teachers  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades, 
teachers  often  entered  opened  doors  without  prior  notification. 
The  RAC  and  MAC  aide  daily  sought  students  who  did  not  show  up  as 
a  period  began.     For  special  projects,  itinerant  teachers  entered 
rooms  during  instruction  and  requested  selective  students  to  come 
out.     Couriers  came  anytime.     Lunchroom  clerks  checking  monthly 
authorizations  walked  into  rooms  in  the  middle  of  instruction. 
Outside  personnel — the  teaching  supervisor.  Teacher  Corps  observers, 
psychologists,  reading  specialists — often  came  for  specialized 
functions  a  few  minutes  after  instruction  began.     Every  agent 
permitted  in  the  building,  at  one  time  or  another,  stopped  routine 
instruction  at  various    parts  of  the  day.     Repetitions  more  than 
once  daily  were  common. 
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Consulting  Time 

A  teacher  lost  his  mini-test  scores.     During  his  preparation 
time,  he  came  and  asked  the  principal  what  should  he  do,     A  teacher 
didn't  know  what  to  do  about  a  special  student  placement  into  EMR. 
She  came  to  the  principal  on  her  preparation  time  to  find  out, 
A  new  teacher  wanted  disciplinary  help.     She  visited  the  principal 
on  her  preparation  time  for  guidance,    A  teacher  planned  a  special 
Christmas  party  for  the  staff.     On  preparation  time,  she  came  to 
the  principal  thirty  minutes  before  lunch  began.  Consultation 
time  with  the  principal  was  available  anytime  in  the  day.  Usually 
teachers  used  their  preparation  time. 

Preparation  Time 

A  novice  second  grade  teacher  used  her  preparation  time  to  plan 
instruction.     She  reviewed  lesson  plans.     She  worked  on  classroon 
demonstrations  and  a  filmstrip  lesson.    Another  second  grade  teacher 
did  the  same  on  some  days.     On  other  days,  she  corrected  papers  in 
the  lounge  over  a  coffee  break.    Or  she  had  a  casual  or  serious 
discussion  on  non-school  topics.    An  itinerant  always  took  a  smoke 
and  coffee  break  during  scheduled  preparation  time.    Another  itinerant 
worked  on  his  next  class,  carefully  preparing  lessons  by  grade  levels. 
An  upper  grade  teacher  did  manual  labor  chores  during  his  preparation. 
His  counterpart  stayed  in  his  classroom  and  just  rested  from  inter- 
action fatigue.    He  required  recovery  from  the  grueling  day  he 
had  just  put  in.     A  gym  teacher  took  small  naps  on  his  preparation 
time,     A  remedial  math  teacher  stayed  in  her  room  and  attended  to 
filing  and  instructional  preparation  ,     Instructional  preparation 
time  systematically  was  used  as  such  or  displaced,  diverted  or 
replaced  by  competing  tasks. 

Essential  Educational  Time  Usage 

After  school  dismissal,  thirty  minutes  are  set  aside  for 
educational  planning  and  preparation.    This  was  in  .addition  to 
daily  integrated  preparation  time.    Once  a  week,  this  time  went 
to  in-service.    On  Fridays,  teachers  left  early^-about  midway  into 
the  scheduled  essential  instructional  business  time.     On  the 
three  other  days,  activities  varied-     Some  teachers  methodically 
attended  to  their  classroom  business  and  often  left  school  after  :it 
was  over  to  get  materials  for  their  projects  and  returned.     Some  days, 
the  teaching  supervisor  counseled  teachers  in  this  period.  Other 
days,  most  teachers  had  unsystematic  usage. 
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A  third  and  fourth  grade  teacher  often  congregated  in  the 
office  or  lounge  at  this  time,    uther  teachers  used  it  for  visita- 
tion and  informal  conversation — sometimes  on  school  tasks  and  other 
times,  off  school  tasks.     Voluntary  projects— e.g. ,  drama  club 
meetin3 — consumed  this  time  for  some  teachers  unsystematically . 

Occasionally,  groups  met  in  the  outer  office,  conducted  a 
friendly,  informal  discussion,  kidded  around  and  '^signif ied,"  and 
strengthened  informal  bonds.    The  principal  often  joined  these 
small  groups*  spontaneous  interactions.     Everyone  killed  time  to- 
gether.    They  waited  for  the  approaching  teacher  dismissal  time. 
Five  minutes  before  formal  termination,  movement  to  leave  started. 
The  nature  and  use  of  essential  educational  time  had  a  highly 
variablti,  fluid  character. 

Noise  Control 

On  the  first  floor,  a  first,  and  two  second  grades  were  quiet. 
Directly  above  them,  students  formed  various  subgroups  of  conversa- 
tion, work  and  distractive  behaviors  at  the  same  time  in  three 
separate  rooms.     (The  sound  between  floors  did  not  travel.)    Not  a 
whisper  is  heard  in  three  rooms  below;  every  room  above  them  had 
incessant  conversation  filling  a  common  hallway  at  the  east  end  of 
the  building.    At  the  west  end,  on  the  second  floor,  commuting 
traffic  across  grades  passed  every  period.     Every  forty  minutes, 
organized  noise  predictably  came  there  for  two  self  contained 
classrooms.    Then  the  second  floor  lunchroom  traffic  also  passed 
a  class  in  session  everyday.    On  the  first  floor,  east  to  west 
movement  occasionally  got  out  of  hand.     Rarely  did  this  happen  on 
the  first  floor. 

There  there  were  times  of  special  noise  making.    A  special  art 
exhibit  frame  for  a  schoolwide  project  is  being  nailed  together. 
It  occurred  during  the  preparation  period  of  the  teacher  doing  most 
of  the  manual  labor,  i.e.,  in  fhe  first  period  of  the  day.  He  hammerei 
away  in  building  the  frame  for  over  thirty  minutes.     It  rang  on  the 
first  and  second  floor.    The  distraction  affected  everyone.  No 
one  asked  that  it  be  stopped. 

Older  Kin  Picking  Up  Younger  Kin 

The  time  is  2:20,  fifteen  minutes  before  school  closed.  Three 
fourth  and  fifth  graders  rushed  into  the  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  rooms  to  pick  up  their  brothers  and  sisters.     The  classroom 
teacher  reminded  them  that  school  was  not  over  and  they  made  noise 
running  up  and  down  the  stairs.     She  reminded  them  that -their  teacher 
should  not  have  let  them  out  yet.    Additionally,  instruction  vas  not 
finished.    The  students  left  and  returned  later. 
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The  kindergarten  teacher  today  had  a  special  sibling  pick-up. 
A  new  student  came  for  a  brother.     She  had  no  note.     The  teacher 
refused  to  release  the  student.     She  visited  the  office  and  phoned 
home.    After  telephone  confirmation  the  child  did  leave  with  a 
new  escort.     The  scanding  procedure  for  changing  sibling  escort 
could  not  be  found  in  present  operating  practices. 

When  do  we  get  the  Project   '81  In-Service? 

In  mid-December,  three  days  before  the  Christmas  break,  a 
special  project  head  met  the  teaching  supervisor  and  the  principal 
on  a  new  curriculum  implementation  scheduled  to  begin  the  first 
week  in  January.     The  director  of  the  curriculum  project  suggested 
an  in-service  date.     The  principal  objected.     That  time  was  already 
taken  with  a  prior  in-service  program  by  Teacher  Corps,  another 
external  project.     Project  '81  and  Teacher  Corps  stressed  math 
competencies  and  math  curriculum  writing,  instruction,  and  evalua- 
tion.   They  overlapped  but  operated  mutually  independent.  The 
principal  requested  that  these  programs  informally  negotiate  some 
consensus  and  keep  a  common  focus.     The  sugge"tion  is  bypassed. 
The  principal  then  asked  the  teaching  supervisor  to  coordinate 
in-service  schedules  with  those  pending  from  Teacher  Corps  and 
Project  '81.     Specific  in-services'  perferences  were  not  stated 
formally.     Instead,  the  principal  first  tried  to  get  overlapping 
programs  in  the  building  together.     Central  board  staff,  in  turn, 
concentrated  on  getting  the  Project  '81  details  out  of  the  way. 
The  other  project.  Teacher  Corps,  would  be  later  contacted  for 
their  own  independent  twist  on  this  problem. 

When  is  the  Best  Time  of  the  Day  for  a  Special  Music,  Dance  and 
Art  Program? 

A  performing  arts  troop  had  two  programs  to  do  for  the  school 
district.    One  occurred  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon.   When  should  the  program  be  held  at  this  school?    The  decision 
went  to  the  morning.     Traditionally  this  time  went  to  reading,  the 
most  pressing  achievement  subject. 

Student  Teachers 

The  young  male  student  teacher  taught  spelling.    He  formed  two 
groups  against  the  wall  and  alternated  spelling  words  between  them. 
At  an  error  he  visibly  frowned.     The  misspelled  word  went  to  the 
next 'student  on  an  opposing  team.     If  correctly  spelled,  cheers 
put  down  the  misspeller.     The  assigned  teacher  for  this  room 
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corrected  papers  while  this  contest  and  student  finger-pointing 
went  on.     She  neither  looked  up  to  regulate  the  students  or  to 
examine  visible  disapproval  and  low  expectations  from  the  student 
teacher.     This  was  the  second  student  teacher  this  year  for  this 
room.    The  first  had  similar  freedom  to  do  as  he  saw  fit.  Unable 
to  control  students,  he  often  yelled  and  physically  grabbed  them 
while  his  supervising  teacher  was  out  of  sight.    This  teacher 
received  two  of  the  tnree  student  teachers  for  this  year.  She 
was  the  union  representative. 

Nurse's  Visitation 

The  kindergarten  class  started  an  hour  ago.     Grouped  students 
performed  different  tasks.     Suddenly,  a  lady  in  a  white  coat  walked 
in.     She  asked  to  weigh  students.    She  receivad  a  negative  answer, 
while  her  request  drew  humor.     Students  asked  whether  the  scales 
worked  properly.     "They  were  not,  but  now  they  are."    The  comic  re- 
lief capped  the  distraction  and  diversion. 

Teacher  Corp's  Visitation 

The  Teacher  Corps  intern  walked  into  the  teacher's  lounge. 
She  found  the  relaxing,  jovial  teacher  on  his  preparation  period. 
As  he  took  his  coffee  break,  she  Insisted,  "Let's  get  the  time 
correct  now.     I  came  yesterday  and  you  had  me  at  the  wrong  period. 
The  teacher  provided  a  proper  math  observation  schedule  for  his 
fourth  graders.     On  another  day,  a  Teacher  Corps  intern  visited 
a  second  grade  teacher  in  her  classroom  as  she  taught.    The  intern 
thought  it  was  her  preparation  period,  the  time  they  had  arranged 
for  consultations.     It.  was  not.     Actually,  the  next  available 
preparation  period  occurred  the  next  day.    The  teacher  stopped 
teaching,  verified  her  next  availability  and  made  a  new  appointment. 
Her  students  waited  for  the  three  minute  conference  to  end.  Classes 
continued  after  the  interruption. 

Hallway  Bulletin  Boards 

In  early  February,  first  floor  bulletin  boards  changed.  Special 
Black  History  decorations  replaced  those  up  since  December.  Those 
in  December  replaced  September  open-house  displays  on  the  walls . 
Between  the  two  months  intervals,  displays  drooped  and  dropped. 
Periodic  missing  pieces  rearranged  original  displays,  often  incohe- 
rently   from  their  original  wording,  symbol  or  designs.  The 
September,  December,  and  February  displays  scarred  disheveled 
hallway  walls  before  they  received  replacements. 
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Dr.  James,  the  Principal,  is  Visiting  us  Today 

The  itinerant  kindergarten  teacher  arrived  early  and  opened 
her  room.     She  prepared  her  lesson  plans  and  arranged  a  new  large 
demonstration  poster  for  the  wall.    All  classroom  lecorations  out 
of  place  received  tacking  and  pasting.    Last  montt »  Dr.  James,  the 
principal,  announced  classroom  visitation  for  all  teachers  and 
requested  teachers  to  sign  up.     Everyone  selected  their  proper 
time.    Today,  the  kindergarten  teacher  who  usually  came  in  from 
the  Lower  Hayti  morning  school  and  visited    the  lunchroom,  changed 
ordinary  habits.     She  wanted  to  show  her  best.     She  went  to  lunch 
only  after  everything  was  neatly  ready.     In  another  room,  a  week 
before,  the  principal  also  had  an  announced  visit  during  a  period 
of  low  attendance  for  the  special  subject— a  very  unrepresentative 
period.     The  special  subject  teacher  and  Dr.  James  mutually  re- 
arranged, on  the  spot,  another  visitation  at  a  more  appropriate 
time. 

Dr.  James  came  on  time.    She  stayed  thirty  minutes.  She 
watched  instruction  and  students  as  an  entire  class  and  in  groups. 
Then  she  left.     Before  she  came,  students  were  counseled  to  behave 
well.     After  she  left,  students  received  praise  for  their  best 
manners.     The  coordinated  show  worked. 

A  Sick  Student  moved  across  Classes  for  his  Instruction 

John,  a  second  grader,  declared  he  felt  sick.    His  homeroom 
teacher  did  not  believe  him.     She  sent  him  to  his  special  reading 
group  in  this  first  grade.    His  tummy-ache  continued  when  he  arrived 
for  his  reading  group.     He  looked  visibly  sick.    Unaccompanied,  his 
reading  taacher  sent  him  back  to  his  homeroom.    Not  once  did  he  go 
to  the  office  to  notify  the  principal.    His  homeroom  teacher  kept 
him  there  without  sending  him  to  his  reading  group  for  today. 
Before  this  reading  group  began,  attending  this  matter  from  another 
classroom'  halted  the  inception  of  reading. 

Unauthorized  Program  Inception 

A  faculty  mt^.^-ting  is  on.    The  principal  inquired  about  special 
projects  to  stimulate  students.    A  few  weeks  before,  she  asked  her 
faculty  to  devise  challenges  for  accelerated  students.     A  teacher 
announced  he  started  a    tutoring  project—to  match  upper  grade 
students  with  lower  grade  students.    He  already  had  or-  user  of 
the  service.    He  asked  for  sign-ups.     This  was  the  first  notifica- 
tion the  principal  received  about  the  project's  operation. 
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Where  Are  Your  Students'  Library  Books? 

Library  time  came.     The  first  grade  teacher  lined  up  her 
students.     She  had  a  hard  time  gettirg  a  line.    After  getting  a 
line,  she  remembered  they  had  a  special  library  project:  it  required 
that  they  bring  their  library  books  to  library  today.    The  teacher 
decided  to  skip  this  requirement  after  the  line  formed.     It  took 
too  long  to  get  students  lined  up.    To  get  their  library  books  after 
so  much  work  invited  disorder  again.     The  teacher  marched  the  students 
from  the  first  to  the  second  floor.    At  the  entrance  to  the  library, 
the  librarian  inquired  about  her  students'  books.     The  teacher 
apologized  for  their  absence  but  indicated  getting  a  line  was 
difficult  enough.     Undoing  the  line  for  their  books  would  have 
delayed  their  library  period.     The  librarian  insisted  that  on  the 
next  library  day,  the  students  must  bring  their  books.     She  had  a 
special  lesson  for  today.     She  had  to  change,  she  wryly  noted. 
In  a  room  with  a  teacher  aide,  the  sending  teacher  never  thought 
about  possibly  going  back  with  her  aide  and  getting  the  books. 

Preparing  Monthly  Calendars  for  Teachers  in  Grades  3.1,  3.2,  and  4.2 

A  math  and  reading  aide  received  a  break  from  instruction.  She 
attended  to  the  new  month's  calendar  for  both  third  and  a  fourth 
grade.     These  teachers  formerly  had  her  as  a  classroom  aide.  She 
merely  continued  a  service  she  performed  for  them  when  they  had  her 
exclusive  service.    This  task  was  not  authorized  and  detracted  from 
copious  work  necessary  for  individualized  instruction.    The  task 
had  some  priority:     it  was  the  first  day  of  the  month  and  they 
were  not  ready.    This  had  higher  value  than  preparing  and  correcting 
remedial  reading  and  math  lessons  which  was  the  aide's  primary 
responsibility. 

"Raise  your  hands  before  you  ask  a  question!" 

Math  just  finished.     A  third  grade  student  blurted  out  a 
question.    The  teacher  ignored  the  question.    He  insisted  that 
students  raise  their  hands,  get  recognition,  ask  a  question,  and 
tl^nhe  would  answer.    He  repeatedly  asked  all  students  to  follow 
-his  procedure. and,  on  most  occasions,  he  corrected  relapses.  His 
students,  though,  had  spelling,  reading,  and  art  from  other  teachers 
who  coped  with  spontaneous  student  requests.    They  neither  rein^- 
forced  his  rules  of  class  conduct  nor  tried  to  teach  students  how 
to  behave  in  school.     Similarly,  their  music  and  gym  teachers 
insisted  on  order  but  did  not  use  the  repeated  request  format. 
They  merely  lectured  to  all  without  individual  correction  to 
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specific  students.    Two  groups  of  teachers  for  these  students  had 
formal  class  conduct  rules,    A  third  group  ignored  formal  conduct 
formats.    Typically,  other  classes  received  exposure  to  differing 
canons  of  classroom  conduct  as  they  moved  across  teachers  in 
specialized  daily  instruction  or  periodic  special  subjects. 

Bathroom  Breaks 

Immediately  after  lunch,  these  first  graders  indicated  that 
they  needed  a  bathroom  break  by  taking  their  names  from  one  folder 
and  placing  it  in  another.     Individually,  throughout  the  day,  they 
did  the  same  thing.    After  they  returned,  they  replaced  their  names 
in  the  ^'class-present"  folder.    A  second  grade  had  a  girl  and  boy 
key.    Only  one  could  be  used  at  a  time.    At  any  time  students  took 
their  proper  sex  key  and  left  for  the  bathroom.      Upon  returning, 
they  replaced  the  key.    Third  graders  in  one  room  requested  per- 
mission and  often  had  them  denied  until  periods  ended.  Fourth 
graders  in  one  class  walked  out  without  either  a  pass  or  permission. 
Fifth  graders  persistently  annoyed  their  teacher  by  asking  him  for 
permission  to  use  restrooms.    Regardless  of  what  method  prevailed 
in  a  room,  students  generally  took  their  restroom  breaks  alone, 
often  engaged  in  minor  mischief  without  adult  supervision — including 
some  minor  fights--and,  in  one  class,  persistently  forced  the 
teacher  to  physically  escort  them  back  to  their  room  after  deliber- 
ate delays.    Across  the  school,  passes  and  permission,  smooth  super- 
vision and  undistracting  attention  varied  across  rooms  on  timing, 
procedures,  and  places  in  the  school  day  for  restroom  breaks, 

''It's  Puzzel  Day!" 

Today,  students  finishing  their  seatwork  early  can  go  to  the 
back  of  the  second  grade  classroom,  get  an  envelope,  do  the  puzzle 
in  it.    They  can  write  a  story  about  the  puzzle's  image.  Notices 
about  the  special  event  misspelled  puzzle  by  making  it  "puzzel," 

The  misspelled  word  was  posted  on  the  board  all  day.    No  one 
from  the  office  caught  it.     In  this  locked  room  at  lunchtime  and 
other  break  points,  its  discovery  would  be  highly  unlikely  in  any 
ordinary  day. 

Substitute  and  Lost  Toys 

A  sick  kindergarten  teacher  returned  to  school  after  four 
days  absence.    Her  normal  Friday  routine,  toy  sharing  time,  produced 
a  mishap.    Some  students  lost  their  toys.     Some  school  toys  acci- 
dentally left  the  room  and  were  not  reclaimed.     Students  and  the 
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school  lost  the  property    os  the  substitute  and  the  normally  assigned 
aide  did  not  keep  normal  sharing  and  orderly  accounting  practices 
£or  all  items.    This  involuntary  toy  exchange  reached  the  school 
administrator  after  the  fact  on  the  following  Monday, 

*'The  pizza  is  not  cooked," 

The  first  grade  teacher  aide  ordered  her  lunch  from  the 
lunchroom.    It  came.    The  pizza  was  uncooked.      It  had  to  be 
returned.    The  aide    commented:    "The  lunches  are  often  cold. 
Now  they  are  uncooked."    The  hotness  or  coldness,  readiness  or 
unpreparedness  of  lunches  stayed  strictly  with  the  supervisor. 
The  incident  was  not  reported  to  the  principal.    The  private  disgust 
produced' no  shared  information  to  the  principal  on  this  or  any 
other  systematic  occasion,     To  the  principal,  the  much  underpaid 
lunch  aides  and  supervisors  did  a  very  good  job. 

Summer  in  the  Winter 

A  third  grade  class  kept  a  window  open.    The  room  evenly 
divided  between  high  heat  and  drafty  cold  spots.    A  fifth  grade 
room  steamed.    The  teacher  kept  all  windows  slightly  cracked. 
In  the  middle  of  winter,  most  rooms  received  excessive  heat.  But, 
on  Monday  mornings,  many  complained  that  the  building  heat  is  erratic, 
The  large  steam  furnace  had  to  be  cranked  up  to  yield  its  mid-- 
seventies  and  nearly  eighties  reading  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
From  room  to  room,  maintaining  proper  heating  varied  with  teacher 
sensitivity  to  rising  heat  and  their  drowsy  student  effects. 

Taking  Telephone  Calls 

It's  10:10.    A  third  grade  teacher  had  a  call.    The  school 
clerk  asked  her  to  come  and  take  it.    The  teacher  stopped  the 
reading  group  and  handled  the  call. 


"We  already  had  that 

In  mid-afternoon,  students  tell  their  teacher  that  the  spelling 
lesson  and  exercise  are  not  where  she  should  be.    The  third  graders 
had  the  lessons  and  work  assignments  already  from  a  student  teacher. 
They  proved  their  point  by  showing  the  teacher  the  exercise. 

Filling  out  School  Forms  on  Instructional  Time 

In  mid-April,  the  school  district  surveyed  students'  trans- 
portation needs.    Most  teachers  did  it  after  school  ended  and  before 
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they  loftt    One  teocher  took  out  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  of 
reading  instruction  time  to  do  it,    SCudents  lost  their  most 
pressing  subject  instructional  time.    Then  the  teacher  sent  the 
forms  around  to  two  oClicr  teachers,    They  hnd  already  filled  out 
their  part.    Neither  assigned  teaching  nor  proper  directions  were 
followed  by  this  senior  teacher,  who  also  doubled  as  the  building 
Union  representative* 

Taking  Students  to  the  Park  for  Gym 

A  new  gym  teacher  took  his  students  to  the  park  across  the 
street.     Stragglers  developed  in  his  line.    He  yelled  at  the  students 
to  move  it.    Two  park  workers  at  the  foothill  of  the  park  watched 
this  interaction.    One  said  to  the  other:    "Do  you  see  how  mean 
those  teachers  treat  these  students?"    Noddingly,  the  two  strangers 
watching  the  school  children  concurred.    The  novice  teacher,  just 
three  months  in  the  school,  by  roughly  handling  the  students 
tarnished  the  school's  image  for  passcrsby  at  a  heavily  trafficked 
school  corner  bus  stop. 

Coordination:    Processes  and  Scenarios 

Without  priority  emphasis  Table  59  ordered  the  coordinating 
events  which  are  placed  into  categories  and  types  of  coordination. 

Tacitly  teacher  self  managers  limited  their  need  for  coordina- 
tion and  constant  supervision.    More  and  more,  operational  rules  were 
rules  of  voluntary  association  rather  than  those  of  a  rationalized 
bureaucracy.    More  importantly,  these  daily  informal  arrangements, 
essentially  changed  job  descriptions.    These  rewritten  rules  reduced 
emphasis  on  instructional  preparation  at  assigned  in-school*  and 
after-school  times.    Perennial  confusion  inside  one  upstairs 
classroom;  constant  screaming  by  three  teachers  sharing  the  same 
corner;  lax  receiving  teachers  at  the  art  and  library  rooms  on  the 
second  floor;  loud  moving  lines  disrupting  a  third  grade  class,  all 
interrupted  instruction.    Even  special  projects — that  of  a  teacher 
hammering  during  the  first  period — bruised  orderly  instruction. 
Noise  and  traffic  disorder  merely  piled  up,  went  unattended  and 
forced  everyone  to  adjust  to  unwelcomed  intrusions. 
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Hallway  bulletin  boards  irregularly  changed  but  the  office 
changed  on  a  monthly  schedule  by  each  classroom.    Where  public 
impressions  registered  on  entering  the  school,  a  bulletin  board  was  . 
meticulously  kept.    Where  student  trafficked  daily,  the  board 
deteriorated  with  passing  weeks.     Similarly,  coordinatiing  instruc- 
tional cooperation  and  integration  across  subjects  and  programs 
accidentally  occurred.    The  rich  learning  experiences  of  the, 
Imaginarium  had  little  class  follow-up.     (Immediate  complaints 
involved  a  day's  changed  schedule  and  resentment  against  the 
originator.)    Peer  tutoring  began  among  a  group  of  teachers  but 
only  later  was  the  entire  school  notified.     Even  the  principal  didn't 
know  this  unauthorized  positive  program  was  in  effect. 

Personalizing  cooperation  abruptly  terminated  when  classroom 
priorities — e.g.,  getting,  a  line — contradicted  supporting  another 
teacher  in  another  subject — e.g.,  having  students  bring  their  lib- 
rary books  to  the  library  from  their  classrooms.    Habitual  sharing 
supported  by  personal  friendships  and  bonds,-  could  not  solve 
cross-classroom  coordinations  continuously  and  undermined,  for  most 
special  subject  teachers,  interdependent  instructional  supports 
from  regular  teachers.    Library  and  art  felt  these  strongly.  All 
three  new  teachers  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  insisted  on  their 
students  learning  classroom  roles  and  rules.     Incoming  itinerants 
supported  their  work.    However,  newcomers  persuaded  by  veterans  as 
the  year  moved  along,  increasingly  dropped  emphasis  on  classroom 
roles  and  rules. 

The  misspelling  of  **puzzel,"  happened  in  a  veteran's  room. 
Two  veterans  finished  their  math  books  and  dragged  out  the  last  few 
chapters.    A  veteran's  unsupervised  student   teacher's  actions  led  to 
mishandlings.     (That  same  veteran  later  was  not  aware  of  what  student 
teaching  lessons  were  taught.    Her  students  stopped  her  from  re- 
teaching  it.)    Veteran  teachers  boldly  performed  outside-classroom 
tasks  during  instruction,  and  infrequently  used  preparation  periods 
to  prepare  instructional  materials.     This  stable  long  term  group 
undermined     coordinated  interactions  by  indifference,  preference 
and  permitted  individual  license. 

Together,  powerful  cooperating  forces  obstructed  coordination 
efforts  at  School  B.    These  forces  formed  the  following  routines: 

(1)     strong  resistances  to  principal  directives  and 
communication  by  immediate  formulations  of 
counter  lines  to  meet  mandates  minimally, 
especially  by  disciplined,  supportive 
friendship  networks; 
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(2)  poor  information  acquisitions  on  evolving 
instructional  demands ,  routine  teacher 
disruptions  of  instruction,  excessive 
spontaneous  movement  in  hallways  and  stairways, 
free  individual  bathroom  movements; 

(3)  poor  information  retrieval  and  evaluation  on 
ordinary  instructional  practices  which  robbed, 
wasted,  and  diverted  scarce  instructional  time 
allocations  for  other  purposes; 

(4)  unsystematic  information  distributions  to  teachers 
on  scheduled  changes  created  by  involuntary 
conditions ,  i.e.,  teacher  absences ; 

(5)  very  little  control  and  regulation  of  substitute 
conduct  and  task  performance; 

(6)  formal  displacement  of  instruction  as  the  center 
place  of  the  school  by  negligent    essential  texts 
stockpiling  of  swiftly  changing  texts  in  reading 
and  easily  exhausted  texts  in  math,  and  by  con- 
stantly changing  fixed  instructional  preparation 
time  for  non-instructional  needs; 

(7)  teaching  staff  polarizations  on  roles  and  rules  of 
classroom  conduct; 

(8)  principal's  formal  alienation  from  detailed 
instructional  management  in  classrooms; 

(9)  non-existent  noise  and  traffic  controls  in  hallways; 

(10)  excessive  management  time  absorption  by  exter'.mx 
program  coordination; 

(11)  poorly  internally  coordinated  school  building  projects 
and  routine  bulletin  board  changes; 

(12)  veterans  initiation  that  suppressed  traditional 
classroom  management  of  deviant  new  teachers. 

Collectively  these  routines  undermined  elementary  order  and 
coordinated  interactions.     Consequently,  reaching  formal  targets, 
i.e.,  meaningful  shared  goals,  worked  through  individual  preferences 
and  closed  supportive  friendship  networks.     Coordination  occurred 
only  when  personal  assent,  especially  by  the  most  disciplined 
friendship  networks,  facilitated  pooling  resources  and  sharing 
directed  behavior.    This  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Around  teacher  priorities  coordination  and  cooperation  evolved 
mostly  from  internal  bargaining  among  factions  and  partly  by 
formal  resistances  and  tightly  organized  voluntary  collective 
behaviors.     A  fluid  open  interaction  system  in  this  setting  dis- 
guised the  intent  of  the  intimate  clique  to  make  or  break  coordinated 
efforts  and  interactions. 
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These  routines  developed  as  a  consequence  of  the  principal's 
soft,  quiet,  polite^  diplomatic  style  which  ruffled  few  and  en- 
couraged self -management.    Her  delegation  of  her  authority  to 
teachers  stimulated  the  belief  thiat  authoritarian  force  would  not 
be  used  to  quell  insubordination  and  the  disobedience  of  principal 
directives  unless  an  outside  force  (actor)  exerted  pressure. 
Coordination  proved  troublesome  because  no  single  center  balanced 
the  interacting  units  around  essentials  like  the  core  instructional 
components.  Resultingly,  the  principal  reacted  to  others  who  brought 
information  about  her  own  unit  to  her.    When  this  person  was  the 
School  Board  Member,  she  was  pushed  into  using  her  authority.  Too 
often,  the  Principal  was  the  last  tc  know  what  vas  going  on* 

Instruction:     Routines,  Scenarios  and  Processes 

The  Organization  for  Instruction 

Students  went  to  rooms  by  negotiations  between  sending  and  re- 
ceiving teachers,  by  lore  on  student  reputations,  by  strict  student 
limits  in  classrooms  and  by  mechanical  rules  for  taking  transfers — in 
conjunction  with  performance  groupings.    Teachers  organized  class- 
rooms for  instruction.    A  student  and  teacher  stayed  together  for 
the  entire  year  in  an  annual  unit  of  promotion.     Inflexible  final 
assignments — unless  strong  compelling  reasons  recommended  a 
reconsideration — and  a  single  promotional  period  made  sending 
and  receiving  ..eachers'  conferences  critical,  especially  for 
recommending  changes  from  existing  student  alignments.     This  act 
firmly  fixed  yearly  teaching  contexts. 

Instructional  Strategy 

Minor  instructional  problems,  when  discovered,  caused  swift 
principal  supervision  and  correction.    Often  accidental  rather 
than  systematic  discovery  prompted  these  interventions  into 
classroom  instructional  practices  which  violated  teaching  freedom 
and  her  own  rule  of  non-interference  in  classroom  instruction. 

Ordinarily,  routine  October  achievement  testings  had  no  uniform 
place  in  assisting  instructional  planning.     Individual  teachers 
predispositions  sanctioned  occasional  use.    Furthermore,  conceptua-^^ 
lizing  teaching  as  art  more  than  craft  merely  reinforced  "hands-off" 
instruction.    This  sustained  indifference  toward  the  analytical  use 
of  testing  produced  a  passive  supervision  of  reading  primarily. 
In  many  ways, '  curricular  materials  bypassed  teachers  who  failed  to 
use  them  to  their  total  potential  and  who  showed  little  familiarity 
with  how  to  integrate  them  into  the  reading  program. 
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More  importantly,  curricula  accretions,  diverted  attention 
away  from  the  principal  instructional  problem:    monitoring  reading 
by  direct  observations,  sharing  reading  instructional  practices 
across  rooms  and  e\''aluating  reading  instruction  for  proper  material 
usage,     (For  example,  the  principal  claimed  the  Ginn  series  came 
with  supplementary  materials  for  reading.  On  a  request  to  show 
these  materials,  the  principal  could  not  find  them  in  classrooms.) 
Curricula  accretions  consumed  excessive  time  and  obscured  goal 
clarification,  often  resulting  in  more  alienation  and  conflict. 

Instructional  Efficiency 

Crudely,  instructional  efficiency  resulted  in  a  large  amount  of 
unfettered  time  available  for  formal  instruction,  supportive  ex- 
ercise assignment  and  completion,  and  reinforcement  for  skill 
mastery.    On  a  daily  basis,  this  boiled  down  to  knowing  whether 
you  can  meet  your  lesson  plan  and  generally  finish  your  planned 
lessons.     Within  classrooms,  student  discipline  problems  increased 
uncertainty  about  the  amount  of  formal  instructional  time  actually 
available.     The  higher  your  grade  level,  with  greater  certainty, 
the  less  time. 

Constant  outside  interventions  reduced  instructional  time. 
Especially  on  the  second  floor  three  to  four  times  a  day,  solid 
instructional  planning  and  predictability  was  reduced.    First  floor 
lower  grades  experienced  lower  intensities  of  these  interruptions. 
Uncertain  instructional  time  reduced  material  coverage,  severely 
weakened  strength  and  direct  control  over  coverage  and  at  the  same 
time,  diluted  instructional  quality.     Even  in  reading,  where 
instruction  was  stricter  in  small  groupings,  outside  and  inside 
classroom  interruptions  continuously  robbed,  wasted,  or  diverted 
time  allocations  for  one  fixed  purpose. 

Routine  Ways  Of  Reducing  Instructional  Efficiency  At  School  B 
Stopping  the  Period 

(1)  Disciplining  students 

(2)  Cross-classroom. conversations  between  teachers 

(3)  Parent  classroom  visitation 

(4)  Itinerant  teacher  classroom  visitation 

(5)  Teachers  running  in  the  hallway  to  catch  an 
unauthorized  classroom  leaver 

(6)  Teachers  leaving  classrooms  to  fetch  a  student 
in  the  bathroom 

(7)  Teacher  Corps'  intern  visits  to  arrange  an  appointment 

(8)  Kin  picking  up  students  before  school  ends 
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Shortening  Instructional  Period 

(1)  All  of  Section  A 

(2)  Teachers  tardiness  after  special  subjects  or  lunch 

(3)  Excessively  long  student  bathroom  break 

Re-doin^^  an  Instructional  Period 

(1)  Reason:    hurried  coverage 

(2)  Reason:    poor  student  performances 

Governing  Less  than  Mandated  Gurriculum  or  Possible 

(1)  Govering  less  than  assigned  curriculum  (e.g.,  math 
word  problem  cut-out) 

(2)  Dragging-out  materials  to  avoid  early  termination 

(3)  Not  moving  ahead  after  students  finished  textbook 
early 

(4)  Not  moving  ahead  after  teacher-tests  show  higher 
capabilities 

Goping  with  Outside  Demands 

(1)  Teacher  Gorps  visitations  for  an  appointment 

(2)  Imaginarium 

Occasional  teacher  tardiness,  late  notifications  of  lost 
preparation  periods,  and  growing  curricula  accretions  fed  and  lowered 
morale.    Not  surprisingly, .often  materials  received  hurried  cover- 
age.    Conscientious  teachers  corrected  prior  poor  instruction. 
Repetition  occurred  in  similarly  distracting  environments  with 
improved  instruction  not  assured  after  lengthening  it.    A  positive 
goal  (instructional  repetition)  was  offset  by  a  negative  context 
(external  disruption,  internal  classroom  disorders  and  lowered 
teacher  morales).    A  school-wide  problem,    instructional  efficiency 
was  left  to  the  individual  judgement  and  maturity  of  teachers.  This 
facilitated  its  continuation. 

Supplementary  Instructional  Training 

In-service  meetings  provided  rich  supplementary  instructional 
training  but  few  occurred  in  reading.     Elaborate  demonstration  and 
discussion  on  language  arts  strategies  (not  reading  exclusively) 
occasionally  entered  into  the  training  repertoire.    Known  problems, 
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moreover,  — e.g.,  homophones  and  homonyms  conflicts  between  the 
reader  and  speller- — received  little  attention  for  systematic 
practice  an>H  coherent  teaching  across  grades.     In  classrooms  the 
teaching  supervisor  occasionally  demonstrated  a  project.     Swift  and 
bright,  quick  to  quiet  down  disorderly  conduct  and  constantly 
holding  students*  attention  and  efforts  to  their  tasks,  "the  super- 
visor efficiently  used  all  instructional  time  a  produced  order, 
i.e.,  she  was  opposite  to  ordinary  practices.     Ordinarily,  teachers 
did  not  integrate  these  special  student  projects  in  their  class- 
rooms work. 

Taken  together,  supplimentary  training  optiovis  from  Teacher 
Corps  and  the  teaching  supervisor  provided  opportunities  for  ac- 
celerated teacher  development  and  modernizing  existing  skills. 
Role  modeling  by  the  teacher  supervisor  did  not  fit  personal 
predispositions  and  w^  ignored.     Individual  preferences  determined 
the  effective  internalization  and  use  of  these  superior  training 
opportunities.     Providing  these  opportunities,  the  principal  sug- 
gested, was  part  of  her  way  of  giving  instructional  leadership 
even  though  the  routine  proved  dysfunctional. 

Instructional  Counseling  and  Consultations 

Ordinarily,  systematic  instructional  counseling  came  from  the 
teaching  supervisor  or,  by  request  conference,  from  the  principal. 
Both  counseled  after  observing  classes  and  then  provided  recom- 
mendations.    On  pacing 5  technical  test  counseling  and  personal  teacher 
conduct,  the  principal  formally  held  conferences  with  teachers. 
As  her  observations  increased  after  January,  these  conferences 
grew.     Constantly,  the  principal  and  teaching  supervisor  shared 
observations  on  teachers  experiencing  instructional  difficulty. 
Befor  starting  her  day's  work,  the  teaching  supervisor  visited 
the  principal's  office,  for  these  chats. 

Teachers'  consultations  came  by  voluntary  requests.  Availa- 
bility was  generally  open  and  immediate.    Novices  felt  more 
comfortable  than  veterans  in  using  this  instantaneous  service. 
However,  veterans  having  some  alliance  with  the  teaching 
supervisor,  occasionally  skipped  the  principal.     This  happened 
when  a  teacher  felt  the  principal  did  not  rapidly  expediate  supply 
demands.     Leaving  school,  the  irritated  teacher  requested  the  super- 
visor's intervention.     She  received  it.     This  practice  did  not 
appear  widespread. 
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Counseling  and  consultations  depended  on  voluntary  initiatives 
to  bring  t\e  principal  into  classroom  matters.     Involuntary  coun- 
selings  and  consultations  occurred  without  formal  embarrassment 
to  the  teacher.    However,  some  teachers  broadcast* to  others  that 
private  counseling  or  consultation  was  occurring  and  rumored 
suspected  misdemeanor,  when  none  may  have  occurred.  Localized 
to  the  same  few,  this  invasion  of  other  teachers'  privacy  produced 
verbal  reprimands  by  the  principal  to  cut-out  gossiping  and 
speculations  about  conferences  and  counselings. 

Instructional  Preparation  Time 

Formally,  five  periods  during  the  school  week  and  four  addi- 
tional periods  after  school  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  were  for 
instructional  preparation.    About  half  the  staff-mostly  younger 
teachers — systematically  prepared  lessons  or  corrected  school  work 
faithfully.     They  stayed  in  their  rooms  and  did  their  work. 
Undivided  preparation  during  the  school  hours  was  not  practiced 
by  veteran  staff  who  were  persistent  lounge  visitors.  Distressingly, 
most  veteran  teachers  paid  little  attention  to  planning  instruction 
and  taught  sequential  units  from  habit  and  prior  experiences. 

Even  with  regular  lesson  plan  collection,  supervisors  did  not 
systematically  check  to  see  if  planning  and  performance  matched 
or  lesson  plans  occurred  before  instruction.     In  a  few  occasions, 
aftfir  school,  we  saw  the  day's  plans  being  made.  Transforming 
instructional  time  undermined  instructional  planning  as  a  major 
priority;  rules  for  collecting  lesson  plans  produced  pro-forma 
compliance.with  little  effect  on  instructional  efficiency  amongveterans 

Evolving  Instructional  Issues  in  the  Setting 

Two  instructional  issues  surfaced  this  year:  attending  accelerated 
students  and  moving  ahead  after  finishing  assigned  texts.  This 
matter  came  to  a  head  after  the  School  Board  Member  complained 
that  his  son  who  was  in  the  Scholars'  Program,  was  advancing  too 
slowly  in  reading  and  math.    The  principal  after  observing  class- 
rooms, felt  that  instruction  concentrated  on  the  middle  and  bottom 
students.     The  top  received  little  attention.    To  focus  on  them, 
she  encouraged^alternative,  stimulating,  and  challenging  work" 
from  in-service  by  the  Scholars  Program  teachers  on  techniques  and 
available  resources  for  pushing  brighter  students.    Also,  the 
teaching  supervisor  targeted  students  whose  talents  required 
accelerated  development  with  special  projects.    Partly,  these 
exercises  challenged  teachers  to  think  more  differentially  about 
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their  students •    Ordinary  practice  failed  to  stimulate  sufficiently 
high  talent  within  classrooms.    The  teaching  supervisor  and  principal 
gently  nudged  gifted  education. 

Apparently,  teachers  felt  satisfied  with  finishing  assigned 
texts.    This  was  customary.    When  one  class  broke  tradition, 
the  teacher  stalled.    Fortunately,  the  principal  caught  this. 
The  principal  insisted  on  moving  the  children.    The  teacher  further 
resisted  by  saying  she  had  no  text  to  move  ahead.    The  principal 
got  old  stored,  higher  texts  to  move  this  class  ahead.  These 
dynamics  occurred  in  math  (where  Teacher  Corps,  the  assigned 
improvement  agency,  remained  removed  from  on-going  realistic 
problems) . 

Instructional  Supervision 

From  the  principal,  direct  classroom  observations  occurred 
sparingly  on  a  daily  basis.    Formal  visitations  were  announced. 
Casual  surprise  visits  for  short  periods  occurred.     But  mainly, 
the  principal  stayed  in  her  office.    The  teaching  supervisor 
conducted  formal  observations,  concentrated  on  instructional 
practices  and  problems,  counseled  on  both,  and  often  devised 
instructional  strategies  for  teachers  and  with  teachers.     In  many 
instances,  the  teaching  supervisor  was ' instructional  manager  rather 
than  the  principal.    All  recommended  changes  for  teachers  received 
her  imprimatur.     She  also  doubled-checked  teacher  improvements  and 
changes  for  troubled  teachers. 

With  both  the  teaching  supervisor  and  the  principal,  instruc- 
tional supervision  occurred  between  long  intervals,  attended  the 
most  pressing  and  obvious  problems  and  left  classroom  practices 
and  management  untouched.    For  example,  the  deleterious  practices 
of  constant  teacher  peer  interventions  in  classrooms  stopped  during 
their  visitations  and  resumed  afterwards.     Sustained  observations 
to  uncover  it,  especially  the  worst  cases,  did  not  happen.  By 
attending  the  obvious,  intermittent  visits  missed  the  underlying 
dynamics  destroying  instructional  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Instruction;    The  Underlying  Scenario 

Instructional  assignments,  strategies,  efficiency,  training, 
counseling,  consultations,  preparation,  and  evolving  issues  dis- 
played a  lack  of  a   coordinated  responsibility  for  instruction. 
Teacher's  command  included  classroom  assignments,  student  selections 
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and  setting  up  reading  groups.    Ordinary  instruction  disregarded 
testing  results,  periodically  and  consistently,  from  oridnary 
school  operations.     Refining  and  improving  instruction  rested 
with  teachers'  initiative.    Through  the  head  of  the  school, 
opportunities  for  instructional  advancement  and  improvement  were 
ample.    Their  uses  were  voluntary.    At  any  time,  instructional 
counseling  and  consultations  were  possible.    These  were  sparingly 
used.     Transforming  instructional  preparation  .time  for  non-instruc- 
tional uses  was  commonly  permitted.    Teaching  supervision  was 
casual, '.intermit tent,  and  uncertain.    Left  to  themselves,  unless 
they  invited  special  attention,  teachers  strongly  influenced  the 
direction  of  their  daily  instructional  contexts.     (With  this, 
they  also  had  all  disciplinary  woes.)    Minimum  central  intervention 
stimulated  instructional  specializations,  sensitivity  to  gifted 
students,  and  continuing  instruction  beyond  required  textbooks. 
Mostly,  though,  voluntary  initiative,  particular  resource  strength 
and  competences  of  individual  teachers,  and  preferred  individual 
instructional  tastes  of  teachers  governed  instructional  practices. 

The  centrality  of  human  relations  problems  again  surfaced  in 
instruction.     Teachers  ignored  instructional  training  offered  by 
the  teaching  supervisor  because  they  didn't  like  her.  Conferences 
between  the  principal  and  teachers  on  instructional  matters  often 
poisoned  the  school  with  rumors  and  gossip  about  possible  sanctions 
and  speculative  reprimands.     (Of  course,  everyone  knew  a  teacher 
would  convey  back  to  the  entire  faculty  what  was  said  in  a  private 
teacher-principal  conference  in  the  teachers'  lounge  or  by  phone 
that  night.) 

Curriculum  Under  the  Principal;  Routines,  Processes  and  Scenario 
For  the  principal,  the  curriculum  meant  this: 


I  feel  that  curriculum  is  the  total  experience 
that  the  student  has  and  this  is  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  school,  the 
total  experience  as  a  student, 

I  feel  that  the  formal  curriculum  is  the 
development  of  objectives  and  the  implementation 
of  those  objectives  in  each  subject  area  in  the 
school.    These  objectives  are  under  the  direction, 
the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  staff  in  this 
school. 
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If  this  were  substantive,  then  disciplinary  management  would  be 
more  highly  prized  by  the  central  office.    As  students  moved  up 
in  years  and  grades,  they  discovered  waning  adult  control  over  / 
personal  behavior  and  group  interactions.    What  is      .under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  school,"  more  often  than  not,  was 
prescribed  instruction  rather  than  "the  total  experience  as  a 
student." 

Formal  Curriculum:    What  is  to  be  Taught 

Mid-year  curriculum  mandates  (nutrition  and  testing); 
continuing  irregular  programs  (Teacher  Corps);  projects  of  the 
Superintendent  (Project  '81);  in-service  modifications  of  math 
and  language  arts  instruction;  periodic  classroom  projects  of  the 
teaching  supervisor;  special  February  focus  on  Black  History; 
annual  school  programs  on  safety  and  fire  prevention:  these  cprav- 
ling  instructional  requests,  in  addition  to  scheduled  subjects, 
kept  curriculum  in  open  flux.     Impositions  constantly  enlarged 
assigned  instruction. 

Covering  only  the  textbook  and  literally  following  teaching 
manuals  institutionalized  instructional  styles.    Moreover,  reading 
occurred  only  in  the  assigned  basal  reading  series.    Teachers  refused 
to  give  level  tests  and  skip  capable  students.    Teachers  aimed 
only  to  finish  assigned  texts.     These  teachers'  standards  capped 
coverage. 

Not  surprisingly,  teachers  edited  the  curriculum.    To  get 
some  skills  covered,  teachers  traded-off  what  will  be  stressed  for 
mastery  constantly.     For  example,  the  lower  relegation  of  science 
and  social  studies  cut-down  their  annual  coverage.     Skipping  cer- 
tain math  chapters  and  exercises  casually  watered-down  math. 
Fitting-in  programs  and  projects  reduced  instructional  time  in 
scheduled  subjects.    Also  reteaching  lessons  because  of  class 
chaos  and  unpredictable  instructional  time  cutback  curriculum. 
Involuntary  and  voluntary  editing  went  on.    What  will  be  annually 
taught  and  how  it  will  be  taught  were  not  uniformally  enforced. 

Partly,  outside  impositions  constantly  rearranged  curriculum; 
partly,  teachers  license  edited  and  changed  limited  curriculum  • 
coverage.    As  teachers  took  in  streams  of  unpredictable  add-ons, 
core  curriculum — reading,  math,  spelling,  language  arts,  social 
studies  and  science — constantly  underwent  unpredictable  coverage, 
changing  emphasis  and  continuous  fluctuations. 
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Informal  Curriculum:     The  Unstated  Agenda  of  Instruction,  Inter- 
actions and  Groups 

Informal  curriculum  may  refer  to  unintentional  serendipitous 
events  formally  conveying  rich  information,  insights  and  instruction 
by  the  normal  operation  of  school  life.    The  principal  defined  it 
this  way: 

I  feel  the  informal  curriculum  would  be  such 
activities  as  you  have  other  than  prescribed 
subject  matter;  such  as  the  lunchroom  program, 
any  outside  activities  that  you  might  have  that 
don't  take  place  exactly  in  the  classroom  under 
the  supervison  of  the  teacher,  anything  that's 
learned  outside  the  actual  instruction  in  the 
classroom  would  be  the  informal  curriculum. 

Four  clear  informal  items  dominated  the  principal's  informal 
agenda.     The  first  involved  communication  within  and  between  the 
school  and  the  community. 

The  most  frustrating  thing,  I  think,  is  when  you 
have  a  lack  of  communication  between  the  staff  and 
myself;  parents  and  myself ;,.. .when  outsiders  don't 
really  come  in  to  find  out  what  is  being  said  but 
you  don't  feel  that  they  really  come  in  to  see  some 
of  the  really  good  things  that  are  going  on.  We 
try  very,  very  hard  to  publicize  the  good  things 
that  are  going  on  in  this  school  and  I  don't  feel 
that  many  times  people  come  whenever  you  have  some- 
thing positive  going  on — or  just  visit  the  school 
enough  to  find  out  what  is  actually  going  on — it's 
much  easier  to  sit  back  and  criticize  without  really 
coming  in  to  see  what's  happening.     That  is  very 
frustrating  to  me. 

The  second  surrounded  ever  present  personal  insecurity,  increas- 
ing frustrations  and  political  life  and  issues. 

The  most  threatening  thing  to  me  are  the  political 
games  that  are  played  with  the  Board  Members,  poli- 
ticians and  the  central  staff. 

The  third  attempted  to  maximize  the  preferred  role  of  inst^ructional 
leader. 
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I  would  like  to  have  more  time  to  just  be  the 
instructional  leader  of  the  school.    Wfe  have 
been  hearing  this  more... 

The  fourth  searched  for  ways  of  attacking  low  teacher  expectations, 
her  most  pressing  problem. 

Anything  that  was  blocked  (in  reaching  curriculum 
goals)  would  have  been  by,  more  or  less,  expecta- 
tions, that  teachers  may  have  had,  maybe  in  a  given 
classroom. » . 

At  the  community  level,  improving  communication  produced  a 
newsletter  and  emphasis  on  periodic  community  programs  at  night. 
To  the  principal  they  were  important.    To  her  staff,  they  inter- 
fered with  instruction.     Instructional  leadership  provided 
opportunities  for  teacher  skill  acquisitions.    A  passive  adminis- 
trative style  had  suppressed  instructional  leadership  on  strongly 
decentralized  classroom  instructional  management. 

Teachers  expressed  lowered  expectations  by  putting  ceilings 
on  coverage  and  by  teaching  the  bottom  and  middle  students  at 
the  expense  of  the  top  students.    These  teachers  posed  a  challenge 
for  the  principal  to  correct.    Generally,  the  less  open  the  test- 
ing of  authority,  the  more  teachers  had  their  way  and  weakened 
central  authority. 

In  upper  grade  rooms,  students  bargained  with  teachers  over 
the  rules  for  classroom  conduct.    Just  as  teachers  voluntarily 
cooperated  with  the  school  authority,  students  voluntarily  cooper- 
ated with  teachers  at  the  mercy  of  students  who,  by  seeking  their 
attention  and  creating  distracting,  disrupting  or  disturbing  inter- 
actions, .  stopped  scheduled  activity.     In  a  sense,  students  controlled 
when  and  if  the  curriculum  would  be  taught  as  they  took  away  a 
little  of  the  teacher's  authority. 

Effectively,  the  unwritten  curriculum  structured  roles  teachers, 
students  and  principals  would  have  toward  each  other.    At    the  upper 
levels,  teachers  frustrated  the  superordinate/subordinate  organiza- 
tion.    Student  bargained  and  negotiated  roles  and  relationships 
with  their  teachers;  their  teachers  did  the  same  with  the  principal. 
Yet,  the  negotiations  kept  continued  systems  of  open  interactions 
and  unregulated  behaviors  until  gross  incidents  forced  intervention 
by  the  principal's  office.    Essentially,  these  rules  maintained 
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little  accountability  for  conduct,  matched  students  and  teachers 
as  co-equals  and  fitted  the  principal  with  the  teachers  as  a  peer. 

Community  Relations  under  the  Principal;  Routines ,  Processes  and 
Scenario 

The  formal  vehicle  for  community  interactions  was  parent  ^ 
councils.    These  had  activiat  parents,  usually  the  officers  of 
the  Parent-Teachers  Association,  who  had  strong  personal  and 
informal  relations  with  the  principal.    They  numbered  a  few. 
They  met  four  times  throughout  the  year,  the  principal  disclosed. 
The  most  institutionalized  presence  of  parents  came  with  open- 
school  day.    There,  the  formal  public  jelations  of  the  school  to 
the  community  prevailed.     Afterward?     tours  and  individual  con- 
ferences showed  the  schools 's  best      oe.     This  occured  early 
in  the  Fall  term.     The  principal  :       JCed  a  newsletter  for  community 
distribution.     This  went  home  wit^  ants.     It  came  out  about 

every  two  months.    Past  activitic.     la    ?coming  events  received 
positive  discussion.     Occasionally,  che  newspaper  covered  special 
events  around  the  school.    Winning  an  art  prize  in  a  local  contest 
produced  good  publicity.     Inviting  the  press  to  special  events — 
for  example,  the  Imaginarium — kept  good  interaction  with  the  press, 
even  if  they  did  not  cover  the  story. 

While  not  frowned  on,  community  involvement  was  kept  at  a 
safe,  organized  distance.     The  traditional  night  school  programs 
for  parents  and  PTA  fund-raising  formed  organized  parent  contacts. 
Searching  for  community  involvement  when  crisis  hit  was  present 
but  sparingly  pursued.     Getting  parents  individually,  not  collec- 
tively, to  work  on  specific  disciplinary  matters  and  organizing 
school  volunteers  dominated  parent  contacts  with  the  school. 
Leadership  in  doing  this  frequently  came  from  parents  who  volunteered 
as  lunchroom  aides  and  an  activist  parent  cadre  formed  around  the 
lunchroom  manager  and  the  school  principal.     This  cadre  later 
supported  the  school  board  member's  opponent  in  the  school  board 
elections. 

The  Invisible  Stronghold  of  Parents  on  Student  Comportment  and 
Achievement 

The. role  of  parents  in  these  students*  achievement  was  one 
of  the  clearest  ideas  shared  among  teachers. 

 How  the  parents  and  what  the  parents  do 

prior  to  children  entering  school,  I  think, 
is  extremely  important.     Parents  are  the  first 
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teachers  children  are  exposed  to,  and  I  think  in  many  instances, 
a  student's  progress  and  achievement  does  reflect  what  was  done 
prior  to  the  children  coming  to  school  in  elementary  school, 
••••.If  the  parents  ...help  the  child  by  reading  to  him  early  in 
his  childhood,  if  the  parent .. .prepares  the  child  for  his  alphabet 
and  his  numbers. 

Teacher  I 

 I  think  this  is  extremely  important  with  how  well 

the  child  gets  started  in  school.     If  the  parents  do 
not  abandon  their  children  and  their  education,  if 
they  do  no  leave  it  all  to  the  teacher,  I  think  the 
child  moves  along  a  lot  better.     I  cannot  stress  too 
much  the  need  for  parents  to  keep  close  tabs  on  their 
children  and  their  progress  in  school.    The  parents 
need  to  supplement  what  is  done  in  school.    They  cannot 
just  leave  all  to  what  can  be  done  between  8:30  and  2:30 
as  far  as  their  children's  education  goes.     It  has  to 
be  followed  up  during  the  week. 

Teacher  G 

I  think  some  of  these  students  aren't  motivated  and 
that  goes  back  to  the  house,  I  think,  simply  because 

parents  have  to  motivate  They  have  to  motivate 

their  kids. 

The  one  thing  I  expect  parents  to  do  or  would  like 
them  to  do,  is  to  work  more  with  their  children  at 
home.     I  still  think  that  in  learning,  it's  sort  of 
like  a  50-50  thing.    They  get  half  of  it  here  and 
half  of  it  at  home.    We  sort  of  do  the  introducing, 
and  I  think  it's  on  the  parents  to  do  a  lot  of  the 

reinforcing  at  home  I  think  achievement 

at  this  school  is  relatively  high.     I  think  it  could 
be  a  lot  higher  if  the  students  had  that  opportunity 
to  sit  down  with  their  parentsat  home  and  work  on  the 
assignments  which  are  given  or  just  go  over  the 
material  which  has  been, done  in  class  the  day  before. 

...Unfortunately  here  a  lot  of  parents  have  to  work. 
We  have  a  lot  of  single  parent  families. . .children 
coming  from  single  parent  households.     Their  parents 
have  to  workand  they  can't  give  them  that  extra... 
time  which  a  lot  of  them  need. 
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Teacher  H 

...(I)f  parents  could  spend  more  time  at  home  where 
student's  didn't  have  to  worry  about  washing  and 
ironing  and  cooking  and  taking  care  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  and  the  parents  took  more 
time  to  sit  down  with  the  students, (carrying 
over  the  school  to  the  home)  that's  half  the 
battle  (for  achievement)  right  there. 

Special  Subject  Teacher 

The  parents  are  one  of  the  primary  reasons  that 
most  of  the  children  here  are  high  achievers 
because  of  a  secure  comfortable  home.  They 
motivate  most  of  the  children  in  the  home.  They 
see  that  they  come  to  school  regularly.    They  help 
with  any  problems  or  just  school  activities. 
They  encourage  the  child. 

Teacher  B 

Question:     How  would  you  summarize  then  what  you  expect  from  the 
students  (for  high  achievement)? 

Well,  I  guess  the  same  things  I  said  in  the 
beginning  about  if  the  child  wants  or  has  some  type 
of  self-motivation  and  the  self--motivation,  I  think, 
comes  from  the  home  environment.    The  parents  play  a 
big  role  in  that.    The  parents  play  a  big  role  in 
that  from  what  the  teacher  expects. 

..Well,  I  think  students  learn  how  to  be  achieving, 
not  necessarily  high  achieving,  but  achieving 
through  the  kinds  of  experiences  they  get  at  home 
and  through  their  parents. 

I  would  say  that  the  factor  (most  responsible  for 
this  school's  high  achievement)  is  the  parents. 
We  have  a  lot  of  parents  who  are  concerned  about 
their  kids  and  the  home  life  is-— certain  things  are 
valued  at  home  like  education  and  this  is  reflected 
in  t)he  school.     This  is  reflected  in  the  students' 
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Question:     Is  this  your  experience  or  guess? 


Teacher  D 

Question:     That's  your  experience? 

Oh  yes!    When  I  had  an  early  grade,  the  way  they 
came  in — it  was  incredible #     I  saw  the  kids  come 
from  relatively  stable  home  lives  with  both  parents. 
They  came  in  knowing  the  alphabet  and  knowing  the 
readiness  skills  for  kindergarten.     ...(B)efore  I 
even  looked  at  the  records,  I  could  say,  I  bet  "this 
kid  has  a  relatively  stable  home  life.     Through  my 
experience  here  (seven  years)  that,  generally,  is 
what  I've  found. 

Question:    About  the  present  room  you  have..tl'm  sure  it's  not 


like  your  early  grade. 

No,  it's  not.  Generally  the  achievement  is  lower  in 
this  room  and  on  the  whole,  there  are  more  home 

problems  and  things  that  there  are  next  door  

 I  think  the  school  has  a  certain  amount  of 

influence  and  the  teachers  have  a  certain  amount  of 
influence  on  the  kids,  but  I'm  a  firm  believer  in 
parents  as  being  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  child's  achievement. 


With  these  expectations,  teachers  plainly  said  this  organization 
was  not  the  controller  of  the  academic  mastery  of  these  students. 
Their  homes  played  the  crucial  and  decisive  role. 


My  experience. 
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Classrooms :     Teachers,  Roles  and  Functions 


Stated  Goals 

The  principal  and  her  staff  decided  on  four  goals  for  teachers: 
(a)  providing  a  responsive  learning  environment  for  students;  (b) 
diagnosing  student  needs;  (c)  providing  instruction  to  meet  those 
needs;  and  (d)  evaluating  student  progress* 

I  decided  on  these  goals .based  on  the  needs  assessment 
of  student  achievement  and  the  total  school  environment. 

All  right.     I  felt  that,  as  far  as  the  student  achieve- 
ment is  concerned,  we  look  at  the  test  scores  from  year 
to  year  and  also  throughout  the  school  year  to  determine 
what  kinds  of  needs,  pupil  needs,  we've  had  in  the  area 
of  math  achievement,  and  reading  achievement. 

Generally,  the  principal  felt  these  goals  were  met. 

Interviewer:    How  well  did  you  think  you  reached  these 

goals  (for  teachers)  during  the  last  school 
year? 

Principal:        I  felt  there  was  growth  in  achievement  for 

the  students  in  both  reading  and  mathematics. 
I  feel  that  we  did  accomplish  that  at  each 
grade  level. 

The  fallacy  of  defined  achievement  by  mere  growth  acquisitions 
persisted  around  teacher's  goals. 

Unstated  Goals 

Unstated  goals  included  teacher  license  over  instruction  and  the 
substitution  of  growth  for  achievement     teacher  responsibility  for 
discipline  and  a  reliance,  on  parents  for  student  control;  teacher 
autonomy  and  the  use  of  external  resources  for  instructional  supervision, 
evaluation  and  in-service.     Coordination  rested  on  voluntarism;  and 
control  resulted  from  bargaining.    Both  scenarios  undermined  the 
maintenance  of  student  conduct,  the  improvement  of  teacher  instruction, 
the  effectiveness  of  curriculum  implementation  and  the  adequacy  of 
role  performance.     The  result  was  a  school  on 
external  sources  (cent;ral  office)  and  a  principal  loosely  coupled  v^ith 
her  faculty  and  community. 
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Classroom  Instructions:    Routines  and  Scenarios 


Class  1,1 

The  teacher  of  this  accelerated  first  grade  was  a  second  year  vet- 
eran.    She  was  absent  8  days  during  SY  1979-1980.    She  taught  the 
same  grade  last  year.    Persistently,  the  instructor  lenghtened  read- 
ing instruction  for  the  slowest  and  rendered  less  time  to  the 
accelerated.     She  expected  a  high  mastery  level.     Constantly  she  exhorted 
students  to  study  to  make  learning  easier.    This  came  daily  br.fore 
homework  assignments,  weekly  test  "pep  talks"  and  daily  spelling  lessons. 

Opening  Ritual 

The  class  started  a  few  minutes  late.    The  teacher 
had  just  arrived  from  the  bus.     She  just  got  settled 
and  opened  with  the  pledge  and  the  song*,*  My  Country 
Tis  of  Thee."  Students  went  through*  the  alphabet  and 
the  numbers  from  one  to  twenty.     They  do  the  nxambers 
over  again  in  Spanish.    Attendance  is  taken.  Students 
take  out  some  paper  and  begin  their  seatwork;  classroom 
assignments  to  be  performed  while  reading  instruction  in 
small  groups  took  place.    As  the  first  group  begins  to 
form,  they  go  to  the  back  of  the  classroom.  There, 
individual  students  have  drawers.    They  get  whatever 
supplies  they  want.     Then  they  assemble  into  their  group. 

Like  clockwork  this  occurred  daily.     During  reading,  an  aide  examined 
seat  work.     If  anyone  was  out  of  place,  the  aide  or  teacher  promptly 
returned  him  or  her  back  to  work.     If  anyone  slipped  out  of  order 
throughout  the  day,  the  teacher  followed  this  little  routine: 

Teacher:    Why  are  you  here? 

Class:        To  learn. 

The  teacher  used  collective  group  pressure  on  students  getting  out  of 
line. 
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Reading 

The  class  had  three  groups;     two  upper  level  and  one  slow  group. 
The  upper  level  came  first  for  instruction.    The  teacher  covered 
selected  vocabulary  words  first.    These  were  not  recommended  by  the 
teaching  manual.     These  were  mimeographed  to  take  home  for  study. 
Words  not  following  a  rule  were  to  be  memorized.    After  covering 
new  words,  silent  reading  occurred  for  a  few  minutes.     During  silent 
reading,  the  teacher  checked  reading  workbooks.    After  silent  reading, 
oral  reading  began.    An  assigned  student  read.    After  a  page,  another 
read.    After  a  series  of  paragraphs,  the  teacher  drew  students' 
attention  to  pictures  and  invited  interpretation.     She  allowed 
opinion  freely  before  moving  toward  details  in  which  the  pictures  and 
the  story  made  sense  in  some  exact  fashion.    Before  regaining  group 
attention,  the  teacher  tried  to  have  student  discussion  to  discover 
the  correct  answer.     She  constantly  repeated,  "Students  should  use 
their  heads,  not  their  mouths,  to  figure  out  what  is  happening?" 
Occasionally,  the  teacher  probed  student  comprehension  after  each 
page.    A  page  would  be  read.     Its  meaning  would  be  requested.    As  the 
story  progressed,  each  element  received  clear  paraphrasing  and 
explanation  in  the  students'  words. 

After  reading,  students  ^in  this  group  returned  to  their  seats 
to  do  reading,  spelling,  language  arts,  and  math.  Before  departing, 
students  received  a  reminder  to  study  their  words.  It  was  often 
accompanied  by  a  plea  to  study  to  make  it  easy  and  to  get  ahead. 
"If  you  study,  it  (lessons)  will  be  easy,"  This  reassurance  was 
repeated  constantly  throughout  the  day.  The  first  reading  group 
ordinarily  lasted  more  than  the  scheduled  forty  minutes. 

The  second  reading  group  had  slower  students  from  two  other  rooms. 
As  usual    they  reviewed  vocabulary  in  the  story — new  and  old.  They 
did  more  oral  exercises  and  drills  before  starting  to  read.    To  check 
oral  grasp,  the  teacher  wrote  oral  drills  on  a  pro table  blackboard  at 
student  height.    We  saw  it  this  way. 

She  wrote  a  big  "I",     She  said  the  "I"  is  always  big 
when  it  stands  alone  in  a  sentence.     She  asked  for  a 
sentence  with  an  "i,"    She  promptly  corrected  it  after 
finishing  the  sentence.     She  pointed  out  to  students 
they  have  to  be  alert  to  details.     She  changed  the  small 
"i"  to  a  big  "I,"  repeating  you  have  to  be  careful  about 
details. 
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The  lesson  stopped  for  gym.     Forty  minutes  later,  after  returning 
from  gym,  the  group  reconvened.    Extensions  of  the  exercise  con- 
tinued.    Every  student  participated  in  drills  a  few  times.  After 
drills  were  over,  a  workbook  assignment  was  given  on  the  oral  lessons. 
Again,     the  instruction  crossed  more  than  one  period.     The  slower 
group' consistently  received  about  ten  to  twenty  minutes  more 
Instructional  time  per  day.    Not  uncommonly,  both  groups  used  up 
more  than  one  assigned  reading  period. 

Math 

Four  patterns  were  followed  in  math.     The  first  involved  demon- 
stration, discussion,  and  replication  of  demonstration  by  students  as 
an  exercise.     This  could  be  a  graphic  problem.     Take  measurement.  To 
convert  inches  into  centimeters,  students  received  two  different 
rulers,  a  red  and  a  green.     The  red  was  in  inches;  the  green  in 
centimeters.     Book  lengths  were  measured  by  both  and  recorded.  At 
their  desks, the  students  performed  the  exercise  and  saw  the  point 
for  themselves.     The  same  pattern  occurreci  with  geometric  shape 
recognitions.     Individually,  students  had  peg  boards  and  made  the 
shapes  called  out  by  the  teacher.    To  prove  congruence,  everyone  got 
up  and  showed  their  shape.    Whether  it  was  measurement  or  shape 
recognition,  students  learned  by  doing  and  received  confirmation  by 
group  affirmation. 

The  second  pattern  requested  demonstration  and  explanation. 
Student  went  to  the  board,  did  a  problem,  usually  the  assigned 
seatwork  of  the  day,  turned  around,  and  explained  how  they  arrived 
at  their  answers.     Doubters  could  ask  why  the  answer  was  correct. 

A  third  pattern  stressed  oral  exercises  among  groups  without 
using  fingers  to  count.     For  example,  students  added  or  subtracted 
after  seeing  a  flash  card.     After  each  problem,  student  groups  with 
correct  answers  received  a  card.     A  half  dozen  problems  later,  the 
teacher  called  for  sets  of  cards  to  be  returned.    The  group  with  the 
fewest  cards  had  personal  tutoring  for  the  rest  of  the  period. 
An  occasional  challenge  problem  would  be  posed. 

If  you  went  to  the  store  and  had  a  dollar,  you  spent 
seventy  cents,  how  much  change  would  you  get  back? 

Students  promptly  gave  answers:    fifty  cents;  twenty  cents;  etc. 
patiently    the  teachar  took  all  answers.    Then  she  deliberately  took 
a  wrong  answer.     She  waited  for  someone  to  challenge  it.     Someone  did. 
She  asked  him  to  show  how  he  got  the  correct  answers.    After  the 
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correct  subtraction,  a  moral  lesson  came.    "Put  on  your  thinking 
caps.     Don't  follow  Ms.W.,  just  because  she  said  this  is  the  answer. 
Knowing  your  answer  rather  than  relying  on  authority  was  stressed. 

Discipline 

Order  was  demanded.    Talking  students  immediately  received 
attention  and  were  asked  to  cease.    Repeatedly,  group  slogans  re- 
quested attention  and  participation.     For  special  subject  instruction, 
students  formed  straight  lines  and  were  expected  to  know  proper 
conduct.    Repeated  disrupters  received  a  swift  mental  recollection 
of  their  infractions  over  the  days  or  days.     A  word  to  the  wise 
was  said  to  be  sufficient.     After  (a)  too  many  warnings,  (b)  verbal 
reprimands,  loud  and  firm,  and  (c)  seat  changes  to  stop  distracting 
interactions,  parents  received  a  call  and  visited  the  teacher,  usually 
during  class  hours.    A  small  parent  conference  picked  up  where  long 
warnings  left  off.    The  teacher  received  discipline  reports  from 
special  subject  teachers.    Before  leaving,  a  group  exhortation  re- 
minded students  about  expected  conduct.     Disappointed  or  approved 
sentiments  were  expressed  after  returning.  , 

When  students  returned  to  their  rooms  from  special  subjects  or 
lunch,  the  lights  were  off.     Until  silence  and  order  were  restored, 
they  stayed  off.    As  long  as  eleven  minutes  would  pass  before  the 
class  restored  itself  to  order.     If  they  did  not,  they  invited 
isolation,  seat  changes,  and  special  attention  for  parent  reports. 

Throughout  the  day,  touching,  name  calling,  and  playing  during 
instruction  were  immediately  suppressed.    Quiet  movement  to  sharpen 
pencils  did  occur.    Any  distraction  and  disruption  invited  swift 
reprimands. 

Special  Subject  Instruction 

First  graders  had  art,  music,  library,  and  gym.     In  art,  students 
worked  in  groups.     They  received  minor  art  work  to  do.    They  even 
reminded  their  art  teacher  when  she  replicated  an  exercise  with  them. 
Ordinarily,  the  art  teacher  gave  initial  directions  for  a  project— 
a  cut  out  or  drawing,  distributed  supplies  and  left  students  alone 
to  do  their  assignments.    When  they  returned  again,  they  did  another 
assignment.     Rarely  did  they  do  the  same  project  over  two  consecutive 
periods . 
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Music  involved  singing.    The  instructor  introduced  songs, 
mostly  popular  Sesame  Street  songs.     Students  were  given  a  line 
at  a  time  until  they  reached  a  stanza*    After  committing  the  line 
to  memory,  often  without  a  text,  students  sang  by  repeating  a 
teacher  lead-line.    For  the  next  class,  lines  often  were  forgotten. 

In  library  they  heard  stories.     Students  sat  at  tables  or  on 
circles  on  the  floor.    After  getting  order,  the  story  began.  Two 
or  three  stories  in  a  row  could  be  read.     Students  then  browsed  or 
looked  at  books — essentially  at  free  recess  periods. 

In    gym  they  played  games.     Usually  competitive  teams  formed.  The 
teacher  explained  rules,  moderated  students  and  controlled  the 
competitive  drive  to  win.    He  insisted  on  strict  order. 

In  art,  library,  and  music,  students  changed  behavior.  They 
acted  more  freely.     Conversations,  playing,  walking  around,  and 
doing  non-ASsigned  work  often  occurred.     In  music,  for  example, 
the  teacher  stopped  many  times  to  scold,  reprimand,  change  seating 
or  remove  students  for  isolation.    In  gym,  opening  required  some 
attention  and  quiet.    Until  attendance  and  quiet  were  met  and  stud- 
ents moved  to  two  groups  by  sex,  games  did  not  start.  Orderly 
conduct  came  before  games. 


Particular  Practices 

Testing  was  taught.    During  level  testing,  students  left  the 
room  and  went  to  another  room  .    No  class  interferences 
or  disruptions  would  be  entertained.     Careful  teacher  direction 
insured  that  students  understood  their  directions  before  taking 
the  test.    Careful  reminders  to  take  seriously  this  exercise  came 
before  the  test  and  between  units  of  testing.    During  testing, 
bathroom  breaks  waited.     Student  reminders  repeated  that  they  had 
to  learn  how  to  concentrate  on  the  test  and  not  to  discontinue 
concentration. 

Black  cultural  instruction  was  a  special  curriculum  project 
for  this  class.    The  teacher  aide  and  the  teacher  set  aside  two 
periods  on  Friday  for  cultural  instruction.    These  included  tradi- 
tional stories,  music,  arts  and  crafts,  and  common  reflections.  The 
room  was  well  decojra^ed  with  Black  cultural  symbols.    The  teaching 
aide's  strong  instructionai  emphasis  in  this  program  was  unusual, 

Thi  teacher  and  teaching  aide  belonged  to  a  self  segregated 
fraction  of  the  faculty.    They  stayed  away  from  the  faculty  lunch- 
room.   They  ate  together  daily.    They  pushed  for  special  events  to- 
gether— for  example,  a  day  honoring  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King's 
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birthday  during  the  normal  school  day.    They  helped  put  it  on.  They 
wore  displeased  with  the  academic  leadership  of  the  principal,  the 
teaching  supervisor,  and  many  peers*    A  common  complaint  centered 
on  kindergarten.    This  year,  they  felt,  the  itinerant  teacher 
provided  too  much  art  instruction  and  too  little  cognitive  develop- 
ment.   They  expected  next  year  to  get  a  crop  of  students  who  were 
not  prepared.    They  expressed  strong  disgust  about  this  prospect 
under  the  nose  of  a  black  principal. 


Class  1.2 

This    class  was  special,  a  Title  I  primary  reading  readiness 
class  with  mostly  slower  students.    For  some,  kindergarten  skills 
had  to  be  taught.    Most  learned  for  the  first  time  how  to  go  to 
school.  Much  of  the  class  did  kindergarten  work  mixed  with  first 
grade  materials.    Complicating  matters,  an  over-aged,  seven  year 
old  was  disruptive •    He  constantly  made  noise,  did  little  work  and 
frequently  engaged  students  in  talk,  play,  verbal  fights,  pantomine, 
or  insultive  interactions,  verbally  and  symbolically.    A  teacher 
aide  who  could  not  restrain  his  behavior  all  day  gave  up  on  him. 
At  intervals  no  longer  than  fifteen  minutes,  his  actions,  noises 
or  voice  grabbed  attention.    Additionally,  three  other  acitve  busy 
beavers  not  attending  school  work  persistently  roamed  the  room, 
constantly  defied  directions,  and  interrupted  instruction  in  large 
and  small  groups  by  touching,  teasing  and  furniture  moving.  To 
sharpen  pencils  or  pick  up  seatwork,  they  tripped  passing  students 
or  chased  students  by  running  from  desk  to  desk.    Two  adults,  a 
regularly  assigned  teacher  and  a  teaching  aide,  constantly  struggled 
to  order  a  highly  active,  constantly  moving  and  very  playful  class- 
room. 

The  teacher,  a  substitute  and  Headstart  teacher  before,  came  in 
October  after  the  regularly  assigned  teacher  left.     (Suddenly  the 
veteran  teacher  of  this  class  took  an  early  retirement.)    She  was 
absent  6  days  during  the  year.    Soft-spoken,  this  new  teacher  found 
herself  in  a  world  which  was  unresponsive  to  her  constant  verbal 
requests  on  severe  discipline  problems. 

Opening  Rituals 

The  class  opened  with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  a  patriotic 
song.    Detailed  explanations  of  the  day's  seatwork  followed. 
Slowly,  each  exercise  was  explained;  directions  were  restated; 
illustrative  examples  were  done.    Then  the  teacher  aide  distri- 
buted classwork  and  assignments.    Ordinarily,  in  the  first  period 
the  class  did  seatwork  before  formal  instruction  began. 
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The  toachor  walked  around  and  checked  seatwork  occasionally.  But 
most  of  the  time,  the  students  brought  it  to  her  or  the  teaching 
aide  after  they  finished.     If  the  work  was  correct,  they  went  on  to 
the  next  assignment.    If  not,  they  re-did  it. 

Daily,  the  over-aged  child  had  special  seatwork.    Ho  received 
personal  tutoring  under  the  watchful  eye  and  hand  of  the  aide.  On  sotre 
doys,  with  the  greatest  patience,  she  watched  and  waited  until  he 
.needed  help.    On  other  days,  she  became  impatient  and  simply  stopped 
trying  to  get  his  attention  as  he  became  more  disruptive.    He  was 
isolated  in  the  back  of  the  room  with  his  special  aide.  This 
restrained  him  generally  for  two  or  three  periods  of  the  morning. 
By  lunchtime,  these  restraints  ended. 

Reading 

The  class  had  three  reading  groups— the  red,  green,  and  blue. 
Red  and  green  had  three  to  four  consistent  members,  including  one 
third  grade  student  and  a  first  grade  student  from  another  room. 
(The  changing  membership  came  from  high  absences.)    Blue  had  four  to 
five.    The  reading  schedule  started  with  the  highest  and  ended  with 
the  lowest.    Three  different  techniques  accompanied  each  group's  in- 
struction. 

The  first  reading  group  started  out  with  vocabulary.  Word 
meanings  were  disclosed  and  discussed.    Ordinarily  seatwork  contained 
these  vocabulary  words.    A  comprehension  exercise  came  next.  Students 
saw  their  vocabulary  words  in  a  sentence.    The  teacher  wrote  them  on 
the  board  in  a  sentence.    Students  were  asked  to  recognize  their 
usage.    Then  a  directed  reading  exercise  from  the  normal  reading  series 
began.    The  teacher  reviewed  the  last  story  before  beginning  the  next. 
This  prompted  active  discussion  occasionally.    At  other  times,  de- 
tails had  to  be  carefully  extracted.    Then  the  day's  reading  began. 
A  selected  reader  read.    After  this  reading,  key  phrases  were  repeated 
by  the  group.    Because  of  the  attention  span  of  the  students,  formal 
Instruction  varied.    A  timer,  ordinarily  set  at  twenty-five  minutes, 
formally  set  limits  on  how  much  formal  instruction  would  take  place. 
Constantly,  instruction  was  stop-and-go  .    Within  the  group  or  in  the 
seat  group,  the  aide  and  teacher  constantly  reprimanded  students, 
broke  up  discussion  groups  or  stopped  playful  dyads  which  often  expanded 
if  they  persisted.    Seatwork  followed  instruction,  usually  as  a  timer 
rang  or  just  before. 
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The  second  group  rcpoatod  some  of  this  format.    For  vocabulary, 
flash  cards  would  bo  used.    Then  the  teacher  wrote  those  words  on 
the  board.    Students  came  up  and  traced  over  these  words  afterwards. 
In  their  reading  exercises,  they  did  a  similar  routine.  After 
reading  words  from  a  sentence,  the  teacher  had  them  trace  over  the 
letters.    Words  recognition,  letter  combinations  of  sound  groups  and 
elementary  reading  were  going  on.    The  pace  was  patient,  slow,  care- 
ful.   It  was  marred  by  constant  scolding,  correcting  and  threatening 
of  a  parental  call. 

For  the  third  group,  parts  of  this  format  occurred.    The  vocabu- 
lary lesson  started  with  flash  cards.    A  whole  reading  period,  lasting 
twenty  minutes,  could  be  spent  on  Just  vocabulary.    Meeting  just  bo- 
fore  lunch,  the  third  group  convened  at  the  restless  movement  peak  of 
early  morning  Instruction. 

Although  the  class  was  behind  their  grade  level,  they  had  no 
additional  reading  to  bring  them  quickly  to  where  they  should  be. 
Instead*  reading  pacing  slowly  moved  on  its  own  daily  speed.  Seatwork 
distractions  reduced  half  of  the  formal  instructional  time.  Gener,^lly, 
the  seatgroup  aggressiveness  won  the  battle  for  time  and  attention, 
regardless  of  which  group  met,  in  any  period. 

Reading  a  study  after  lunch  dally  supplemented  reading.  The 
teacher  aide  usually  read  a  story,  often  with  good  dramatic  emphasis. 
Her  style  caught  the  student's  attention.    It  kept  calm  during  the 
opening  of  the  afternoon's  instruction. 

Math 

Two  methods  of  covering  math  were  used.    The  first  involved  a 
demonstration  and  then  an  exercise.    Usually  after  lunch,  after  story 
time,  the  teacher  covered  a  topic  and  gave  workbook  assignments. 
Occasionally  assignments  came  without  formal  instruction.  Additionally, 
for  seatwork,  math  problems  in  a  lesson  sequence  were  given. 

The  second  method  stressed  games  with  educational  toys  or  competi- 
tive groups.    For  example,  with  educational  toys,  students  learned  two 
digit  numbers  one  day.    The  game  was  tens  and  ones.    If  a  student 
had  three  tens  and  two  ones,  he  made  23 — for  example.    The  game  en- 
gaged the  students  but  its  numerical  concepts  were  not  stressed. 
Understanding  the  mechaoical  answer  received  greater  attention. 

Another  game  variant  used  competitive  teams  who  saw  a  problem  on 
the  board  and  devised  a  answer.     If  their  answers  were  right.  They 

received  points  or  could  perform  a  special  task  e.g.,  draw  parts  of  a 

snowman.    Teams  pooled  effort  in  winning. 
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Diocipllno 

It's  12:16  in  the  af tcrnoon~-twonty-ono  minutes  after  lunch. 
The  peak  roscloasnoss  o£  the  day  arrived.    One  observer  captured  the 
next  2A  minutes  until  the  period  ended. 

The  story  ends.    Mrs#  A#  tells  students  that  she  was 
proud  of  them  for  being  so  quiet •    Ms#  B.  walked  to 
front  of  classroom.    She  asked  how  many  students  liked 
the  story  and  asked  them  to  thank  Mrs*  A.    They  did  so. 
Ms*  B*  addresses  the  class  as  boys  and  girls*    Ms.  B. 
works  with  students  on  the  time*    Students  are  called  to 
the  board  to  write  the  correct  time.    As  Sean  leaves  the 
board,  Myron  engages  him  in  a  fight  as  he  passes 
by.    Sean  slaps  him  in  the  face.    Micah  and  James  are 
also  fighting*    Students  who  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom 
very  badly  are  asked  to  raise  their  hands.    Ms*  B. 
called  names  in  the  order  of  which  they  are  to  go  to  the 
bathroom.    When  each  student  returns,  they  are  to  tap 
the  next  student  so  that  he  or  she  can  go.    As  the  girls 
leave,  they  take  their  names  out  of  the  slot  and  put 
them  in  the  bathroom  slot.    The  boys  don't  accept 
Marlon.    Mrs.  A*  stands  at  the  back  besides  James  and 
Micah*    The  students  work  on  the  problems  on  page  17A. 
James  in  a  very  slow,  babyish  voice  says,  "1  don't  know 
how."    He  says  this  5  times  non-stop.    While  Mrs.  A*  helps 
students  in  front  of  the  classroom,  James  and  Sean  engage 
in  a  pencil  battle.    Micah  soon  joins  them.    Mrs.  B. 
pulls  Sean's  desk  forward  and  puts  him  to  work  on  the 
assignment*    As  Ms*  B.  turned,  Junes  said,  "Teacher 
my  stomach  hurts"  in  a  babyish  tone  as  he  grabbed  his 
stomach.    John  complains  to  Ms.  B.  about  Peteno.  He 
said  that  he  was  threatening  to  strike  him.    Peteno  denied 
it.    As  Sean  tried  to  work,  James  moves  his  desk  in  until 
he  blocks  Sean  in.    Micah  joins  in  the  act.    Sean  is  now 
completely  blocked  in.    They  bump  Sean's  chair.  Marlon 
tried  to  push  James'  desk  back  with  his  pencil.    He  takes 
a  piece  of  paper  that  he  chewed  up,  out  of  his  mouth  and 
throws  it  at  James.    Ms.  B.  saw  this  and  spoke  to  Marlon 
telling  him  that  he  will  have  to  stay  after  school.  Marlon 
and  James  continue  to  throw  chewed  paper  at  each  other. 
This  continues.    Periodically  Sean  would  turn  around  and 
do  some  work  for  a  brief  period  of  time  before  being  inter- 
rupted by  James  and  Micah.    Ms.  B.  gave  them  detention  points 
which  she  writes  on  the  board.    James  starts  complaining.    He  said 
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thot  ho  did  not  do  anything  nnd  occusod  tho  other 
two-Micah  and  Scan,    Tomora  puto  lipstick  all  over 
her  facQ<    Studentfi  start  laughing  at  her.  She 
begins  to  cry»    Ms.  D  took  her  out,  and  told  her  to 
go  to  tho  bathroom  and  wash  the  lipstick  6££»  She 
told  the  class  that  they  should  not  have  laughed 
at  Tamara.    Period  ends. 

Fights,  altercations,  threats,  teasing,  physical  separations,  furni- 
ture movement,  verbal  disruptions*  laughter,  playing  in  and  out:  this 
traffic  all  happened  often  together  or  minutes  apart.    In  its  *aidat, 
attempted  instruction  started  and^stopped.    Suddenly,  teachers  became 
referees,  sheriffs,  parents  and  peace  makers.    They  needed  help. 
Alone,  they  scolded,  screamed,  threatened,  detained  and  isolated 
students.    In  spite  of  everything,  they  failed  to  restore  order 
consistently. 

Essentially  the  same  discipline  tactics,  in  a  less  super  active 
setting  as  these  moments,  were  used  all  day.    First,  scoldings  and 
reprimands  came  out.    One-on-one,  it  stopped  disruptive  or  distractive 
interactions,  temporarily.    But  it  did  not  halt  the  conduct  which 
was  not  treated.    Rules  for  not  teasing,  threatening,  touching,  trip- 
ping and  trapping  were  not  there.    Just  a  strong  request  to  stop 
cons.tantly  came.    A  procedure  for  each  infraction  and  infractor  and 
for  precipitating  environmental  factors  had  not  been  worked  out. 
Either  the  teacher  surrendered  the  instructive  role  and  became  full 
time  disciplinarian  or  these  interactions  constantly  tore  apart  predic- 
table interactions.    Varied  simultaneous  events  pushed  the  teacher's 
hands  into  discipline  full  time,  completing  instruction  as  best  she 
could.  Stop-gap  measures,  scolding  and  reprimands  could  not  handle 
strong,  forceful  collective  behavior  or  children.    The  second 
disciplinary  arsenal  stopped  everything.    Until  order  came  back,  the 
lights  were  off.    This  consumed  time  but  rarely  returned  order  complete- 
ly.   The  third  arsenal  detained  or  denied  privilege.    After  school, 
detention  occurred  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.    Students  resisted 
it.     Since  parents  picked  them  up  before  the  detention  was  dished  out, 
they  could  avoid  getting  it.    A  fourth  weapon  was  discreet  counseling. 
Taken  aside,  students  received  warning  and  tioral  suasions.  Ordinarily, 
they  would  also  get  a  parent  call.    By  all  indications,  this  worked 
only  for  a  few  days. 
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The  centerpiece  of  disorganization  vjas  one  student.    Often  he 
triggered  interactions  which  ordinarily  would  not  be  active  and 
assertive.    His  educational  requirements,  his  social  and  emotional 
developmental  stages  and  his  incorrect  placement  in  this  grade  ignited 
this  volatile  context.    Without  immediately  strong  parental  involve- 
ment with  this  child,  the  teacher  was  at    a  loss.    Hesitantly,  that 
involvement  was  secured.     Everyone  waited,  for  the  social  worker  to 
get  around  to  it."^  She  did.     The  parent  report  suggested  a  strong 
supportive  context  rather  than  removal  from  his  present  classes.  The 
parent  refused  to  send  him  to  special  education  classes.    He  was 
going  to  be  in  that  school.    As  is,  he  was  ripe  to  be  passed  to  the 
next  classroom  teacher  to  tackle.     In  the  meantime,  other  students 
paid  for  this  irremovable  reality. 

This  teacher  constantly  called  out  for. help.    Physically,  she 
dragged  her  major  disciplinary  problem  to  the  principal's  office.  She 
sat  him  down  there.     She  told  the  principal  about  a  day's  disruption. 
He  sat  in  the  outer  office  before  lunch.    By  the  end  of  lunch,  he 
slipped  out  of  sight  from  the  clerk  and  principal.    Every  call  for 
help  received  a  returned  request  to  try  harder  and  more.  "It  was 
*  her  problem.     She  would  have  to  deal  with  it."    This  was  the  attitude 
conveyed. 

Full  matured  variants  of  this  class  will  reappear  later  in  other 
classes.     Their  incubation  period  started  in  the  first  grade.  Trans- 
mission, maintenance  and  maturation  reproduced  multi-problem  rooms. 
As  is,  this  class  embarked  on  a  path  that  reduced  instructional  time, 
diminished  opportunities  to  get  back  on  grade  level  and  rewarded  un- 
readiness for  schooling .P 

Special  Subject  Instruction 

The  classroom  dynamics  of  this  group  carried  over  to  special 
subjects.     Teachers  there  tried  little  to  change  behavior  or  improve 
learning  contexts.     In  one  instance  the  library  instructor  punished  a 
student  in  this  class  with  the  closest  legal  approximation  to  corporal 
punishment. 


Particular  Practices 

On  Friday, students  brought  in  toys  to.  share  and  exchange. 
"Show  and  Tell"  attempted  to  teach  cooperation  by  having  a  time  for 
everything  (playing  and  toys)  and  a  place  for  everything  (ai particular 
time  on  a  particular  day  in  school).     The  format  was  used  also  in 
the  kindergarten.  ;i 
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Readers  leave  this  room  to  attend  another  reading  group.  In 
this  room  and  that  of  the  receiving  room  celebrations  followed  a 
finished  reading  unit.     Praise  and  an  occasional  small  prize  went 
to  the  finishing  student. 

Double  teaching  also  occurred.     Reteaching  math  lessons  in  more 
than  one  period  of  the  day  compensated  for  instructional  inefficiencies. 
In  this  school,  this  was  the  only  teacher  who  systematically  used  two 
non-consecutive  periods  to  teach  the  same  subject  matter  formally. 

Class  2.1 

This  second  grade  teacher  had  been  at  School  B  for  three  con- 
secutive years.     She  had  taught  different  classes  in  the  school.  Last 
year,  she  had  a  split  third/fourth  class.     This  year  she  received  her 
reward  an  accelerated  self-contained  classroom. 

An  older  person,  this  teacher  was  changing  careers  and  had  taught 
less  than  five  years.    Methodical,  exact,  a  meticulous  record  keeper, 
and  an  accounting  task  master,  the  teacher  filled  instruction  with 
copious  exercises  and  held  some  strong  notions  about  students  and  their 
capabilities . 

Class  Opening 

Homework  collected;  board  work  explained  and  assigned;  outside 
class  reading  students  sent  off  and  first  reading  group  separated  from 
the  remaining  seatgroup:    within  five  minutes,  these  perfunctory  chores 
were  performed.     The  day's  work  began.     For  the  next  three  periods, 
reading  moved  from  the  slowest  to  the  fastest,  three  groups  consecu- 
tively.    Two  groups  started  Level  6,  the  "slip-reader"*    between  the 
first  and  second.     One  group,  the  fastest,  covered  Levels  7  and  8,  the 
true  second  grade  readers.     As  with  all  classes,  math  instruction  re- 
mained ungrouped. 


*A  ''slip-reader"  can  be  used  by  anyone  of .  two  .ad.iacent_grades_.  At  the 

lower  grade,  it  is  an  accelerated  reader.    At  the  higher  grade,  it 
started  off  the  year.     Rarely  did_f irst  graders  enter  the  "slip- 
reader"  before  second  grade,  although  the  materials  negligibly  dif- 
fered for  the  first  couple  of  units. 
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Reading 

Each  group  had  a  different  approach,  strictly  taught  with  the 
reading  manual.     The  first  period  group  had  continuous  and  intermit- 
tent reading.     Continuous  reading  students  read  a  paragraph  until 
the  story  is  finished.     Each  of  the-  six  in  this  group  had  a  turn. 
From  the  teacher's  manual,  all  comprehension  questions'  followed 
completed  reading.     In  intermittent  reading  one  student  read  a 
paragraph.    A  few  questions  were  asked.     Then  reading  was  resumed 
by  another  student.     After  the  second  paragraph,  questions  were 
again  asked.     This  format  repeated  itself  until  reading  was  finished. 
Customarily,  reading  was  conducted  only  once.     Reading  vocabulary 
came  before  reading.     Splitting  a  story  over  two  days  was  common. 

Next,  workbook  exercises  were  distributed.     Since  reading  con- 
sumed about  fifteen  minutes,  the  remaining  twenty-five  minutes  with 
the  group  was  spent  on  exercises.    A  student  read  the  exercise  direc- 
tions.   After  oral  assurances  that  everyone  understood,  individually 
students  did  their  exercises.    Then  the  teacher  patrolled  the  aisles 
to  check  seatwork  or  keep  a  close  eye  on  reading  assignments.  Afters- 
wards,  the  teacher  decided  when  everyone  should  be  finished  to  check 
answers  orally  with  students.    When  all  were  corrected,  another 
mandatory  and  optional  exercise  followed  before  students  moved  to 
the  next  study  in  the  unit.    Most  teachers  gave  mandatory  exercises 
and" left  the  optional  ones  for  busy  work  among  early  seatwork  finishers 
.  This"^  teacher  insisted  on  both.     Every  assignment  she  corrected  and 
returned,  and  prized  this  methodical  style.     She  resented  additional 
work  and  exercises  which  could  not  be  corrected  and  returned.  This 
she  proclaimed  loudly. 

The  first  reading  group  started  behind  the  second  in  reading 
level.     By  mid-year,  it  moved  faster  than  the  second.     By  year's  end, 
they  were  ahead.    The  middle  group,  the  teacher  felt,  was  the  slowest 
and  in  three  quarters  of  the  school  year,  covered  five  out  of  six 
units.     Ordinarily  twelve  units  would  be  covered  annually.  Chronic 
absentees  in  this  group  often  came  after  a  story  was  read  and  could 
not  do  assigned  workbooks  because  they  had. not  read  the  story.  These 
students  read  the  story  alone  without  private  tutoring  and  prodding 
oral  coaching  and  oral  comprehension  checks.     After  silent  reading, 
absentees  alone  figured  out  workbook  direction  and  did  assigned  work- 
book exercises  . 

The  second  group's  reading  like  top  first  graders,  stressed 
initially  vocabulary  for  the  lesson.     They  did  not  do  workbook  examples 
orally.    They  rewrote  the  examples.    Then  they  proceeded  to  their 
workbook  exercises.  Automatically,  after  they  finished  one  exercise, 
they  got  another. 
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^^T?  ^""""^'^  "^'^^"^  ^^^^  *=°P  graders,  stressed 

oraUv  1°''  ^^^y  '^^'^  ""kbook  examples 

orally      They  rewrote  the  examples.    Then  they  proceeded  to  their 
worbook  exercises.    Automatically,  after  finishing  one  exerc^Se^ 
tney  got  another.  •  * 

After^Jn^M^^^^  ^""""^  actively  and  spontaneously  discussed  vocabulary. 
^e?L^i5  =  f??°"°""'.^'^u^'^^y  ^^^^""^^  meanings  by 

Virlt^,^       J '"^^"'•"^  <=he  dictionary  for  con- 

•qi™tJons'camr  generally  was  continuous.    Then  comprehension 

questions  came-all  from  the  manual.     Unlike  other  students,  before 
disbanding  they  again  reviewed  the  day's  vocabulary  words  orally. 

dri\Tw  ''^^''^^^         recognition  and  pronounciation  orally;  then 

drilling  exercises  started. 

five  t^l  ^''^^'^y       '"^""'^^^  instruction.     Only  a  small 

Itr^,  difference  occurred  for  the  first  group.    To  assist 

reading    seatwork  was  directly  correlated  with  assigned  group  reading 
This  reinforcement,  this  teacher  felt,  was  absent  for  studenL  ^' 
traveling  between  rooms  for  reading.     She  disliked  this  practice. 

«^  ^J^^  reasoning  behind  the  optional  and  mandatory  exercises  stress- 
or exLn'l'^f?  '""^  background  to  read'  their  stories! 
fnnlfhToio'               "^'^^"^  Appleseed,  Students  did  not  know 
apple  blossoms,  the  teacher  said.     Pacing  slowly  and  giving  all 
exercises,  she  felt,  insured  students  mastered  everything  and  had 
full  preparation  for  the  next  reading.     This  practice  displayed 
lowered  expectations  and  needlessly  delayed  moving  through  the 
reading  series.     This  had  some  merits.    While  all  exercises  were 
checked  for  right  or  wrong  answers,  sheer  volume  record  keeping 
replaced  analytical   emphasis  on  whether  more  optional  exercises 
produced  any  tangible  benefits.     This  was  presumed. 

Mid-year    after  this  slow  coverage'  was  brought  to  the  principals 
attention  by  displeased  parents  she  produced  a  correction.  ^'''^^'''^^^^^ 

Math 

Math  was  taught  during  the  first  afternoon  period.  Before 

^"^^^"^t:f°"vjnorni^^   When  math  began  a  few  

minutes  later,  assigned  workbook  exercises  would  be  checked.  This 
exchange  and  dialogue  typically  represented  what  happened. 
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Slowly  and- deliberately  Mrs.  C.  walked  back  to  her 
desk.    A  minute  passed  before  she  said  anything. 
"Take  out  your  math  book.     Turn  to  page  260  and  261." 
She  went  to  yesterday's  benchwork  after  the  usual 
student  exercises.    She  asked  a  pair  of  students  to 
do  each  problem — two  for  inequalities  and  two  for--, 
subtraction.     Each  student  read  his  problem  orally 
before  he  did  it.     If  the  problem  had  steps,  the 
student  showed  them,  Irma  had  a  little  problem  with 
her  example,  89  x  4.    She  had  9  x  4  =  36.    She  placed 
the  6  and  carried  the  3.     But  she  couldnJ t  figure  out 
8x4+?    Mrs.  C.  tried  to  help.    She  wrote  on  the 
board:     8  4=         9  x  4  +  36.    Irma  was  left  to  discover 
that  the  former  is  four  less  than  the  latter.  After 
some  hesitation,  she  finger-counted  the  correct  answer, 
although  initially,  she  guessed  40  before  she  realized  it 
was  32 . 


Elements  of  this  event  were  standard.     Students  corrected  home- 
work, the  continuation  of  unfinished  classroom  work  which' required 
student  explanation  for  everyone  to  see.    Steps  had  to  be  explained. 
Class  methods,    on  multiplication,  for  example,  superceded  textbook 
suggestions.    Old  fashioned  tables  committed  to  memory,  for  instance 
were  more  important  than  having  students  work  out  the  sequential 
development  of  a  table  by  logical  sequential  e:icpansions  as  the  text 
often  did.     "The  new  math  stressed  too  much  vocabulary  at  the  ex- 
pense of  doing  problems,"  she  remarked  in  an  in-service.  "Doing 
problems"  by-passed  essential  math  processes. 

Another  assignment  followed  a  completed  one  checked  on  the 
board.    Next  day,  students  did  the  same.. board  exercises  again. 
Again  students  received  incessant  exercises.    The  teacher  felt  that 
the  MAT  scores  overstated  her  students 'ability. 

"If  you  gave  them  word    problems,  which  the  Metropolitan  doesn' 
do,  they  would  not  get  those  (high) scores,"      Asking  the  test  to  do 
what  it  did  not  do  just  invalidated  its  results.    Three  months  be- 
fore school  termination,  she  s^aid,  "I'm  dragging  it   (math)  out  to 
reinforce  skills  before  going  to  the  third  grade  book."  Optimum 
math  coverage,  in  effect,  was  cutback  by  teacher  predilections  and 
expectations  in  reading  and  math.    ...... 
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Discipline 

Active  but  orderly,  students  knew  their  daily  work  routine 
and  hopped  to  it.     They  walked  around,  talked  softly  to  each  other 
and  occasionally  played  small  unauthorized'  games  quietly  and  care- 
fully during  seatwork  while  small  group  reading  instructions  took 
place.     Collective  instruction  on  comportment  restrained  noise  or 
disorder.    A  few  exceptions  got  reprimanded  immediately.     If  they 
disturbed  the  whole  class,  everything  stopped.     When  order  returned 
class  resumed.    Keeping  students  behind  from  gym  or  other  subjects 
punished  incorrigible  behavior  for  not  finishing  their  seatwork. 
Rules  and  their  consequences  were  explicit.    With  little  deviations 
they  were  executed.     "This  was  an  easy  and  good  year,"  the  teacher 
said. 

Special  Subjects 

Behavior  changed  in  special  subjects.     Music  and  art  had  order 
before  starting.     Getting  it  often  took  ten  out  of  forty  minutes. 
Art  and  music  changed  routines  from  first  grade.     Music  did  dance; 
mechanical  singing  without  text  continued.     On  a  visit,  we  saw: 

He  (the  music  teacher)  asked  for  quiet.     He  got  it. 
He  then  instructed  everyone  to  form  a  circle.  He 
then  demonstrated  how  to  do.  a  square  dance  step  and 
break  up  into  pairs.    He  physically  showed  the  dance. 
Then  he  drew  the  dance  steps  on  the  board.     He  again 
returned  to  show  how  to  do  the  steps  alone  and  then 
with  a  couple.     Twice  without  music,  he  went  through 
the -square  dance  sequences  with,  five  different  couples. 
Then  he  played  a  record  repeating  his  directions  and 
the  square  dance  steps.     Twice  the  record  is  played. 
Since  the  teacher  initially  only  worked  with  five  couples, 
he  had  other  class  members  sit  and  watch.     Then  the  seated 
group  exchanged  places  with  the  demonstrating  group. 
The  new  dancers  got  no  practice.    By  watching,  they  are 
expected  to  pick  up  on  the  dance.     They  get  two  dance 
trials  and  two  playings  of  the  record  with  thise  trials. 
The  period  closed  by  singing  Sammy  Davis  Jr.'s  song  "Candy 

  Man.  "  That  was  the  last  song  they  learned.     From  memory 

they  were  expected  to  remember  the  words  and  sing. 
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Show,  see,  do;     the  textless  and  oral  approach  retained  its 
step,  as  the  class  moved  from  vocal  to  dance  lessons.     The  highly 
intricate  choreography  of  the  dance  was  not  recorded  by  students  who 
ordinarily  came  to  music  without  paper  and  pencil. 

Art,  less  extremely  extemporaneous  than  in  prior  visits,  had 
planned  activities  with  clay.    The  clay  rules  were  firmly  taught. 
Instruction  and  demonstration  preceded  students'  LPA^-£D?Ly_?^A, 
exercises.    Warnings  went  out  on  throwing  clay  around  the  room.  The 

kiln  had  been  down  all  year.  i| 

ii 

Library  and  gym  showed  no  change  from  first  grade.    Library  had 
story  time.    Gym  had  play  and  games,  mechanically.    Teachers  remained 
invariant  in  style  and  technique  in  gym  and  library.   .  | 


Particular  Practices 

Without  deviation,  every  subject  was  taught.     Every  period  was 
exactly  the  same  length.     The  clock  ruled.     Strict  record  keeping 
persisted  across  other  subjects.     Unlike  other  classes,  this  group 
integrated  science  demonstrations  from  the  math/science  center  into 
its  classroom  work.     Every  week  a  bar  graph  listed  spelling  champs' 
frequency.     A  prize — a  badge  and  candy—provided  recognition  and 
reward.     For  occasional  math  contests,  similar  rewards  were  given  out. 

In  December,  the  teacher  was  hospitalized  for  three  weeks.  The 
class  had  a  substitute.     Throughout  the  school. year,  the  teacher  was 
under  medical  treatment  and  observation.     This  year,  the  teacher  was 
not  in  her  best  health.     Occasional ■ fatique  and  difficult  days  showed. 
Upon  leaving  the  room,  the  teacher  locked  up  to  prevent  theft  which 
happened  before  to  her.     She  secured  her  teaching  materials,  including 
a  closetful  of  physical  displays  she  collected  to  illustrate  stories 
during  reading. 


Class  2.2 

A  full-time  substitute,  this  teacher  had  less  than  two  years 
teaching  experience  and  left  in  mid-March.    Her  departure  saddened 
the  faculty.     This  class  had  two  different  full-time  teachers  this 
year. 
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Opening 

Roll  call,  homework  collection,  seatwork  directions,  and  warn- 
ings threats  and  interrogations  for  students  without  homework  opened 
.the  day  on  this  note.     Three  reading  groups  followed  immediately  ^ 
Before  they  assembled,  three  isolated  students  received  individual 
work  assignments  and  counseling  for  correct  behavior,    actually  a  short 
sermon  on. why  they  should  behave- 


Reading 

The  first  group  included  students  from  the  first  and  second  grade. 
Students  read  silently.     After  finishing,  the  teacher  quizzed  swifitly 
and  shortly  for  comprehension.    Answers  had  to  be  pulled  out.  Immediate- 
ly, workbook  tasks  came.     For  the  remaining  period,  individually, 
students  finished  exercises;  she  checked  them  and  told  students  to 
go  to  the  next  one.    While  checking  or  teaching,  the  teacher  constant- 
ly talked  to  one  main  disrupter.     She  watched  every  move  he  made. 
Along  with  two  other  isolated  students,  this  student  took  up  her  time 
constantly.     After  the  group  finished  an  exercise,  students  stopped 
and  reconvened.     Collectively,  the  group  checked  papers  again. 
Individually,  each  student  read  an  answer  until  all  answers  were 
checked.     This  redundant  correction  occurred  with  her  best  readers. 

The  second  group  did  little  reading  during  our  visit.  Their 
time  was  spent  in  correcting  and  doing  seatwork.     They  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  process  that  group  one  did  in  a  period.    What  took  one 
day  for  the  first  group  happened  over  a  few  days  for  the  second  group. 

The  third  group  had  reading.    Before  beginning  a  new  story, 
the  teacher  reviewed  the  old  story.    Her  worse  behavioral  problem  and 
the  smallest  reading  group — three  students — came  last. 

During  the  story  review,  actively  excited  students  were  calmed 
down  by  discussion  around  the  story  and  off  of  the  study.  After 
sharing  experiences,  vocabulary  was  short,  swift  and  perfunctory. 
Students  saw  new  words,  pronounced  them  and  committed  them  to  memory 
for  recognition.     Seatwork  was  the  new  reading  vocabulary.     An  assign- 
ment followed  the  vocabulary  lesson.     Individual  correction  was  not 
practiced  as  in  group  one.     The  teacher  waited  until  all  three  students 
had  finished.     Then  group  corrections  came  by  students'  reading  their 
answers.    While  the  worst  group,  behaviorally  and  academically,  met, 
constant  exhortations  controlled  classroom  conduct.  Consequently, 
reading  stopped  and  started  which  was  this  way  for  all  three  groups. 
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Math 

The  scenario  included  three  routines:    exercises,  group  correc- 
tion, the  next  exercise.     Students  could  bring  up  individual  problems 
to  the  teacher  for  clarification  or  correction.    Most  waited  for  the 
group  answers.    These  came  without  demonstration  or  illustration. 
They  were  generally  oral  answers. 


Discipline 

A  field  visit  captured  these  events  like  this: 

Ms.  D  taught  long  and  short  0.     As  she  did,  Roy 
interrupted.     Roy  from  the  preceding  reading  group 
came  to  have  his  work  corrected.    He  stopped  the 
present  group's  lesson.    The  teacher  prolonged  his 
interruption.     'You  must  be  Speedy  Gonzales,'  Ms.  D 
said.    While  Ms.  D  formally  gave  instruction,  he 
did  the  workbook  exercises.     As  he  leaves,  Tina, 
an  isolated  classroom  student,  came  up.     She  wanted 
to  get  her  special  work.    Ms.  D  looked  at  Tina's  work. 
She  looked  up.     She  eyed  the  class  and  yelled  out: 

"Mark,  you  did  a  really  good  job.  Take 
this  home  and  let  your  mother  see  it." 
Mark  didn't  answer.    He  sat  with  his  two 
feet  on  the  chair. 

"Anthony,  are  you  done?"  Tony  turned 
around.    He  shook  his  head;  no,  he  was 
not  finished. 

"Ms.  D,  are  you  too  old  to  get  a  baby?" 
Mark  blurted  out.    "No,"  the  stunned 
teacher  quipped.    '*My  mother  is  too  old 
to  get  a  baby,"    Mark  continued.  "Why?" 
the  teacher  asked.    "Do  you  want  a 
brother?"    Mark  moved  his  head  from  side 
to  side.     It's  not  clear  if  his  answer 
is  yes  or  no. 

Stern  and  rigid,  the  teacher  always  meandered  into  different 
groups  during  small  group  reading.     That  encouraged  small  talk  among 
students  and  kept  her  off  teaching.    Keeping  track  of  staadents  also 
chopped  up  the  flow  of  teaching.     Discipline  shifted  teaching  to  a 
secondary  activity. 
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Students  who  were  disrupting  others  were  asked  to  change  seats. 
Not  doing  seatwork  produced  detention  during  special  subjects  or  the 
lunch  period  to  do  it.    At  every  turn,  reprimands,  insults,  scoldings 
and  individual  private  conferences  handled  individual  behavioral 
infractions.     Every  individual  got  attention  for  his  particular 
part  in  disorder. 

Punishment  did  not  work.    Detained  students   did  not  change  their 
behavior.    A  student  denied  gym  one  day  and  asked  to  do  his  seat- 
work  instead,  showed  up  the  next  day  without  homework.  Verbally 
forceful  at  every  itch  and  twitch,  the  teacher  spent  sizeable  ins- 
tructional time  in  getting  and  keeping  order  and  enforcing  rules. 

The  most  forceful  disciplinary  strategy,  isolation,  had  mixed 
results.     Isolated  students  inched  their  way  toward  regular  students 
over  the  day.    They  engaged  regular  students  in  conversation.  Their 
remote  positions,  physically  close  to  both  doors,  often  led  to  bumping 
and  teasing  while  they  returned  to  their  seat.     Their  inovements  went 
undetected  in  some  instances.     Their  isolated  positions  magnetically 
drew  others  ot  them  or  pulled  them  to  others.    With  three  in  the 
same  room,  one  at  a  time,  one  got  away  with  drifting  and  disturbing 
ordinary  students. 

Special  Subjects 

Classroom  conduct  carried  over  to  the  special  subject  teachers 
who  just  gave  up  on  improving  behavior.    While  giving  them  the  same 
materials  as  the  other  second  grade,  special  subject  teachers  aban- 
doned discipline  for  most  students  and  concentrated  on  cooling 
down  the  three  big  behaviorial  problems. 


Particular  Practices 

The  room  exhibited  very  decorative  calendars  and  ornaments. 
With  care,  the  teacher  posted  good  work  and  examples,     a  reward 
board  for  "Top  Cats"  announced  weekly  spelling  champions. 

Class  3.1 

This  third  grade  teacher  who  preferred  t«-aching  reading,  got  her 
preference.    Her  math  was  handled  by  the  next  third  grade  teacher, 
3.2,  whose  class  she  received  for  reading  instruction.     She  also 
taught  Level  H  to  the  top  fourth  graders  in  the  split  classroom. 
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Reading  scores  for  these  three  classrooms  and  two  grades  plus 
those  of  selected  students  in  second  and  the  slower  fourth  grade, 
hinged  oi  her  teaching.    This  pivotal  teacher  saw  basic  materials 
for  reading  instruction  this  way: 

I'm  impressed  with  the  Ginn  360  readers  more  than  the 
series  of  readers  we're  using...!  wasn't  so  at  the 
beginning... But... I  think  it's  an  extremely  good  pro- 
gram— much  better  than  the  Scott  Foresman  reading 
series  that  we  had  because  it  gives  a  lot  of  diagnostic 
work.    It  assesses  the  decoding  skills  that  children 
are  still  having  problems  with.     Certain  skills  it 
gives  extra  work  for  the  children  to  do.    If  they've 
already  mastered  it,  you  could  must  move  on. 

The  only  area... that  I  don't  like  is  the  switch  when  they 
move  from  Level  10  into  Level  11.    Level  10  is  extremely 
easy  and  Level  11  is  extremely  difficult.     It  takes  a 
full  year  to         ;-hrough  Level  11  if  you're  going  to 
do  it  properly  .  -V^.f..  can't  take  a  story  one  day,  do  the 
skills  the  next  day,  check  the  skillbooks  the  following 
day  like  I  do  with  every  level  up  to  11.    On  11,  you^ 
may  be  on  a  story  two  weeks  if  you  do  everything  you  re 
supposed  to  do  with  that  story.    The  thing  with  that 
is  that  the  children  get  bored  and  if  the  reading  is  dif- 
ficult, they  have  a  hard  time  with  the  reading.  I've 
mentioned  it  to  the  supervisor  and  I  understand,  I  guess, 
they're  aware  of  it  because  they  changed  in  the  Ginn  720 
series  the  Level  11.    It's  not  the  difficulty  they  have 
with  the  Ginn  360  series.     So  they  did  tone  it  down  a^ 
little.    But  the  Level  11  we're  using,  that  is  extremely 
hard  for  fourth  graders  and  fifth  graders  to  get.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  patience  and  after  so 
long,  children  start  getting  bored.     It's  hard  to  keep 
them  interested.    But  otherwise,  I  think  on  the  whole, 
the  Ginn  360  readinglseries  is  a  good  program  to  use. 
I've  seen  a  lot  of  good  results  since  we  have  used  it. 

To  her,  where  students  stood  farthest  behind  grade  level, 
present  instructional  materials  compounded  reading  instruction,  dis- 
tracted attention,  held  back  comprehension  and  spawned  poor  student 
cooperation  by  accelerating  boredom. 

A  prototype  of  school  norms,  a  role  model  for  new  faculty, 
an  influential  elite,  and  a  discussion  leader  at  lunch,  she  also 
was  an  opinion  leader,   an  important  teachers'  union  official. 
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Teachers  went  to  her  first  rather  than  the  principal  on  minor  matters. 
Besides  hf>r  awesome  reading  influence,  she  exercised  social  influence  in  a 
very  casual  convivial  manner.  She  was  absent  15  days  during  SY  1979-1980. 


Opening 

Her  room  started  classes  formally  with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
and  a  poem.    Because  her  class  left  for  math  during  the  next  two 
periods,  she  issued  directions  about  seatwork  and  led  them  upstairs 
for  one  math  period  and  one  period  of  seatwork.    She,  in  turn,  march- 
ed the  other  third  graders  for  the  first  two  periods  of  reading  in- 
struction downstairs. 


Reading 

Reading  moved  f^om  the  lowest  to  the  highest.    Some  periods 
were  lengthened  for  slower  readers  and  shortened  for  faster  readers. 
Lessons  came  directly  from  the  well-worn  teaching  manual  always 
opened  at  the  present  lesson. 

The  slow  group  received  inconsistent  treatment.    They  read 
orally  and  continuously  one  paragraph  per  student.    Only  difficult 
pronounciations  brought  an  intervention.    On  other  occasions,  student? 
silently  read.    Whether  silent  or  continuous  reading  occurred,  com- 
prehension questions  followed  and  a  vocabulary  lesson  preceded  a 
reading.   In  the  lower  grades'  vocabulary  emphasis  declined. 

Exercises  followed  reading.    Routines  of  two  prior  years  con- 
tinued:   vocabulary;  one  reading;  oral  comprehension  quizzing;  work- 
book exercises.    Like  the  lower  second  grade  (2.2),  students  corrected 
exercises  collectively.    Ordinarily,  the  teacher  cursorily  examined 
these  exercises  and  did  not  know  how  well  mastery  took  hold.    The  unit 
test  formally  disclosed  poor  mastery,  not  daily  school  work  sheets. 
Hence,  reins truction  to  correct  happened  only  after  unit  testing. 
Daily  instructional  gains  slipped  through  this  student  self-correction 
method  which  often  went  without  review  by  the  instructor.  Daily 
student  mastery  rested  with  students. 

The  slow  reading  group  of  3.1  silently  read  when  they  returned 
during  the  third  period.    They  also  could  get  further  work  in  read- 
ing during  the  fourth  period,  usually  a  special  subject  time.  Among 
the  four  classrooms  covered  so  far,  this  one  was  taught  without  consulting 
preparations.    For  example,  incorrect  page  assignments  for  seatwork 
repeatedly  occurred.    Commonly,  memory  and  habits  of  long  experience 
(over  15  years  at  this  school)  guided  instruction. 
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For  Level  11,  the  top  fourth  graders,  from  4.1/5.2,  the  format 
was:    give  work,  check  work,  do  both  again.    Most  students  came  and 
did  seatwork.    Directed  Instruction  was  limited.    Recommended  silent 
reading  for  this  level  was  pursued.    During  Level  11  Instruction,  one 
teacher  constantly  visited  and  Interrupted  Instruction.    At  any  time, 
also,  reading  or  other  Instruction  could  be  interrupted  by  the 
office  to  get  a  messenger.    A  few  problem  students  were  In  the  4th 
grade  classroom.    They  received  swift  reprimands  or  private  counseling 
outside  the  room  on  any  infractions.    These  student  discipline  cases, 
though,  disrupted  class  less  than  adult  interventions  from  teachers 
and  the  office. 


Math 

Faster  third  graders  did  math  upstairs  with  the  3.2  teacher 
during  the  first  two  morning  periods.    Copious  problems  and  ejcerclses 
were  drilled.    Ordinarily,  the  math  specialist  assigned  a  student  to 
a  problem  and  the  seatgroup  did  the  same  problem.    After  an  answer, 
he  asked  for  validation.    If  it  was  right  and  someone  disagreed,  an 
argument  had  to  be  settled.    Usually  the  student  with  the  right 
answer  explained  how  he  got  it.    Then  the  teacher  disclosed  the 
answer.    After  introducing  problems  in  an  exercise  in  this  fashion, 
the  teacher,  parading  up  and  down  aisles,  checked  student's  work. 
Technically  very  accomplished,  this  instructor  had  one  single  method 
of  instruction;    exercises  which  students  then  publicly  defended • 


Discipline 

In  3.1  class  talkers,  movers  or  dls tractors  received  immediate 
attention.    Individually  and  collectively,  calls  for  order  continual- 
ly came.    If  these  failed  to  produced  results,  a  direct  confrontation 
happened.    Individually,  students  would  be  pulled  out  or  scolded  be- 
fore peers.    Collectively,  the  class  stopped  all  activities.  The 
lights  would  go  off.    After  a  few  minutes  without  a  teacher  comment, 
order  was  expected.    If  it  was  not  there,  the  meaning  of  the  signal 
was  explained  and  produced  compliance. 

A  strong  disciplinary  force  was  parents.    Persistently,  families 
received  calls.    This ' threat  hung  over  students*  heads.    Parents  felt 
it.    One  parent  remarked  as  follows  about  the  3.1  teacher,  "My  son, 
Jerry,  must  be  the  worst  student  in  the  whole  school  because  I  get 
so  many  calls..."    Because  of  them,  her  son  later  received  professional 
psychological  counseling  to  correct  his  behavior.    Not  all  parents 
did    this.  But  most  received  sustained  calls.    This  teacher  produced 
strong  parental  concern.    Threatening  a  parent  call  suppressed 
further  disruption  for  most  students. 
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Special  Subjects 

Earlier  practices  remained.    Reading  stories,  continued.  Formal 
book  loan  and  reading  encouragement  began.    Library  card  catalogs  and 
resources  were  taught.    Yet  library  work  stayed  detached  from  class- 
rooms . 


Particular  Practices 

The  slower  grade  during  the  fourth  period  of  a  special  subject 
could  have  reading  again.    This  placed  greater  emphasis  on  reading 
than  special  subjects;     this  opportunity  was  infrequently  used. 

The  3.1  teacher,  highly  affectionate  in  hallway  interactions, 
hugged  and  cuddled  students.    A  friendly  disposition  constantly  pre- 
vailed during  hallway  walks  between  floors  daily. 

This  teacher  noted  consistently  conflicts  between  spellers  and 
readers  in  grammar  and  rules.     She  also  distinguished  them  in  lan- 
guage arts  too.    She  kept  students  on  consistent  usage  for  the  same 
concepts  across  subjects. 


Class  3.2 

A  first  year  full-year  teacher,  this  teacher's  class  was  shared 
by  three  teachers:    reading  by  3.1;  spelling  by  4.2;  and  himself  for 
math,  science,  social  studies,  and  language  arts.    With  one  of  four 
itinerants — music,  art,  library  and  gym — daily,  the  class  experienced 
fouv  different  faces  and  teaching  styles  everyday.    This  teacher 
was  absent  11  days  during  SY  1979-1980. 

The  3.2  teacher  insisted  on  order  before  instruction.    He  had 
procedures  for  asking  and  answering  questions.    He  promptly  broke  up 
interactions,  movement  or  play  during  instructional  time.    The  read- 
ing teacher  (3.1)  on  the  other  hand,  conducted  the  class  highly 
informally.     She  allowed  fewer  formal  rules  and  more  self-assertiveness, 
if  this  did  not  disrupt  anyone  or  stop  classes  and  seatwork.  The 
spelling  teacher  (A. 2)  though,  presumed  disorder  and  precipitated 
some.    Her  constant  teasing,  threatening  and  laughing  at  small  and  big 
events,  kept  students  on  edge.     She  belittled  and  undermined  the  3.2 
teacher  deliberately  by  informing  students,  ''Who  do  you   think  I  am, 
Mr.  E?"    The  inference  generally  was:    Mr.  E  permitted  disorder,  I 
don't.    In  returning  spelling  papers,  mild  and  severe  derision  spouted 
out  to  students: 
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"Shaky,  not  bad.    You  didn't  look  at  them,  did 
you?" 

"You've  made  such  a  big  improvement,  your  mother 
will  be  very  proud  of  you." 

"Look,  when  she  doesn't  have  anyone  to  talk 

to,  she  talks  to  herself"  (as  she  drew  the 

class'  attention  to  a  student  talking  to  herself). 

Persistently  they  were  said  jovially— but  with  indifference.  Daily 
these  three  different  styles  forced  students  to  cope  and  adapt  to 
three  different  learning  environments,  in  addition  to  special  sub- 
ject instructional  tacts. 


Opening 

The  class  opened  by  leaving.     The  3.1  teacher  escorted  her 
students  upstairs.     She  took  the  3.2  students  downstairs.  Roll 
was  taken  in  the  third  period,  when  they  returned. 


Reading 

After  returning  from  reading  in  3.1,  the  class  had  silent  reading 
during  the  afternoon.     This  was  negotiated  between  the  teacher  and 
the  students. 


Math 


Across  both  third  grades,  math  was  constant.     No  special  treat- 
ment occurred.     This  class  just  covered  the  same  book  at  a  slower  pace. 
Students  here  asked  questions  more  quickly  and  constantly,  and  crowd- 
ed around  the  teacher  for  individual  correction  and  affection.  The 
reading  and  spelling  teachers'  styles  carried  over  slightly  here. 


Discipline 


In  the  beginning  the  students  were  orderly.     A  few  disrupters 
and  withdrawals  did  not  block  sustained  classroom  activities.  Wher- 
ever they  tried,  scoldings  and  demands  for  change  would  be  made. 
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Without  hesitation,  the  3.2  teacher  refused  to  teach  without  order. 
He  detained  students  regularly  after  school  where  they  wrote  out  a 
punishznant .    Then  he  would  tear  it  up  in  front  of  their  faces.  This 
symbolic  harrassraent  occurred  without  comment  by  anyone. 

Parents  would  be  called,  but  threatening  to  call  a  parent  to  keep 
order  did  not  occur  as  frequently  with  him  as  with  the  4.2  and  3.1 
teachers  who  constantly  threatened  their  groups.    The  3.2  teacher 
relied  on  roles — I  am  a  teacher;  you  are  a  student.    Both  of  us 
have  roles  which  really  meant  students  should  follow  the  teacher. 
As  the  school  year  progressed,  this  broke  down  with  a  few  who 
could  not  be  handled  and  who  tested  his  accountability  for  their 
conduct.     This  angered  the  teacher  so  much  that  he  had  to  go  to  the 
lounge  and  let  out  his  anger  occasionally.     Especially  when  the 
teaching  supervisors  came,  warnings  ;and  verbal  commands  did  not 
keep  things  quiet.    Needling  students  visibly  angered  this  teacher. 
He  tried  to  handle  discipline  all  alone.    When  mere  role  assignment 
failed  to  produce  compliance,  this  frustrated  the  ineffective  discip- 
linarian.   When  students  got  his  number,  the  teacher  was  in  trouble 
with  those  pushing  the  wrong  levers  on  his  temperament.     As  the 
school  year  progressed,  his  control  over  students  declined  and  his 
temper  outbursts  increased.     This  dangerous  combination  led  to 
an  unsatisfactory  rating. 


Special  Subjects 

Special  subjects  teachers  treated  both  third  grades  alike. 
Although    they  were  both  equally  active  in  special  subjects,  the 
3.2  class  contained  worse  behavioral  problems. 


Particular  Practices 

Even  so  this  class  had  more  science  projects  and  instruction 
than  most,  used  the  newly  developed   science  center,  and  encouraged 
class  experimentations.    Among  all  primary  grades,  science  consis- 
tency, and  demonstrations  were  highest  here. 

Glass  4.2 

A  veteran  teacher  of  eight  years  taught  this  class.     She  labeled 
them  '*ding-a-lings"  because  they  were  not  the  top  crop.  Scheduled 
to  get  the  split  4.1/5.1  class  since  her  lower  seniority  forced  her 
into  that  assignment,  by  negotiation,  she  got  only  a  fourth  grade. 
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The  split  teacher  bargained  for  the  better  fourth  graders  from  this 
room.     She  was  absent  only  twice. 

This  teacher  said  her  setting  was  a  semi-structured  open  classroom 
atmosphere.    Two  scenes,  one  from  the  morning  and  the  other  from  the 
afternoon,  pictured  daily  classroom  life. 

Morning  Scene 

The  kids  in  Group  9  worked  on  the  assignment  in  the 
back  of  the  room.    Miss  G  corrected  papers.    Of  the 
3  students  in  Group  9  Jami  was  the  one  most  called 
on    to  answer  questions.     He  seemed  most  enthused. 
Ramon  did  not  seem  very  interested .  .^^ He jguted._. 
other  girl  was'ra'ther  quiet.    Ms.  G  called  on  her  once. 
She  was  one  of  the  students  in  the  class  who  was  not 
called  on  often.    Ms.  G  moved  around.    Ms.  G  sat  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  classroom  and  worked  with  a 
student.    When  students  want  to  ask  Ms.  G  a  question 
some  simply  started  talking.     Others  walked  up  and 
touched  her.     For  the  most  part,  however,  students 
raised  their  hands,  until  she  saw  them.  Sometimes 
it  took  a  while  before  she  did.    Margie  raised  her  hand 
frequently  and  Ms.  G  constantly  came  to  her.  Bath- 
room patterns  were  very  inconsistent.     Students  asked  ■ 
sometimes.    At  other  times  they  walked  out  without 
asking.    Throughout  all  of  this,  Kamony  was  not  doing 
his  seatwork.    He  spent  most  of  the  time  looking  around. 
Ramon  was  finished  with  his  reading  assignment.  He 
put  his  paper  on  Ms.  G's  desk.     She  eventally  picked  it 
up,  corrected  it,  returned  it,  and  eventually  told  him 
to  do  another  exercise.    Meanwhile,  he  sat  idle  and 
waited.     Students  who  have  questions  for  Ms.  G  went  up 
to  her.  They  may  sit  on  her  or  they  may  sit  on  the  floor 
and  talk  to  her. 


Afternoon  Scene 

John  stretched  to  read  Maria's  book.    Ms.  G  was  sitting 
in  front  of  the  class.     Students  stood  up  to  read.  Kamony 
was  not  paying  attention.    He  was  laying  on  his  desk. 
After  each  student  read,  Ms.  G  asked  questions.    Mark  ^ 
was  talking.    Ms.  G  said,   'Mark,  I  don't  want  to  hear  it. 
She  got  up  and  went  to  the  back  of  the  classroom  and  sat 
with  him.    Maria  went  back  to  sit  beside  John  and  shared 
her  book  with  him.     Kevin  was  not  paying  attention. 
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Constant  movement,  chatter,  distraction,  occasional  fights,  physical 
and  verbal,  high  noise  level  and  most  students  off-task:  thess 
events  commonly  happened  together  or  separately  no  less  than  once 
every  fifteen  minutes.    Fifteen  undistracted  minutes  would  be  an 
usually  orderly  event — in  this  classroom. 

In  reading,  students  averaged  a  year  and  a  half  year  behind  ^ 
their  proper  grade  reader.  Level  11.    Tliree  reading  groups — Level  8 
(lower  third  grade).  Level  9  (upper  third  grade)  and  Level  10  (early 
fourth  grade)  resided  in  the  room  near  year's  end.    Only  one  math 
group,  the  class  as  a  whole,  received  instruction  from  the  third 
grade  math  teacher  two  periods  after  lunch,  the  high  points  for  highly 
active  student  behavior.    The  differences  in  the  teaching  styles 
of  these  two  teachers  persisted.    A  lax  teacher  commanded  one  room. 
A  formal  traditionalist  taught  the  other.     The  combination  was  not 
very  compatible. 

Opening 

The  day  opened  with  instruction. 
Reading 

No  more  than  twenty  minutes  of  formal  reading  instruction  occurred 
whenever  levels  met  and  actually  read.    On  most  days,  groups  corrected 
exercises.    From  an  assigned  exercise,  a  student  read  an  answer.  The 
teacher  interjected  if  it  was  not  right.     The  next  student  read  an 
answer  if  no  teacher  intervention  happened.    As  soon  as  group  correc- 
tion finished,  another  exercise  was  given.    The  teacher  would  probe 
students,  after  reading  exercise  instruction  to  be  sure  they  understood 
what  to  do.     Occasionally,  time  was  spent  on  directions.  Students 
could  sit,  stand,  use  blackboards  or  rest  on  the  floor  to  do  their 
reading  work.    Working  with  second  and  third  grade  materials,  the 
teacher  replicated  steps  commonly  seen  in  the  two  lower  grades. 
Partly  this  resulted  from  exact  replication  of  the  teacher's  manual. 
Partly  it  displayed  strong  indifference  to  adapted  materials  for 
older  children  from  younger  children's  books.    Teacher  style,  material 
adaptations,  student  assignment  patterns    and  group  correction  practices 
worked  as  mechanical  gears  fitted  together. 

The  principal  or  teaching  supervisor  recommended  more  oral 
reading  for  this  class.     The  teacher  blurted  out  in  class  one  day 
that  she  was  forced  to  do  this.     If  she  had  it  her  way,  she  implied, 
she  would  cut  this  out. 
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Look,  I  was  told  to  do  this.  I  was  told  to 
read  aloud  since  some  students  understand 
faster  than  others.     Now  if  you  want  to  read 
this  by  yourself,  I  can  give  it  to  you. 

Having  students  read  replaced  showing  them  how  to  read.  Assessments 
of  students'  reading  occurred  occasionally  in  assigned  exercises. 
Student  diligence  and  their  own  initiative,  commitments,  and 
standards  determined  reading  mastery. 

Spelling  rather  than  reading  received  serious  instruction  in 
this  class.   Spelling, the  first  subject  taught,  prompted  encouraging 
verbal  support,  challenges  and  competitive^^ga*46s.     Seriousness  was 
attached  to  doing  spelling,  taking  spelling  tests,  and  getting  a 
personal  pep  talk  for  good  weekly  spelling  tests.     In  taking  reading 
tests  or  doing  reading  drills,  no  such  rallying  calls  came.  Spelling 
and  language  arts  were  the  first  two  subjects  generally  taught  in 
the  morning.     Reading  started  in  the  second  or  third  period,  de- 
pending on  the  day.     The  order  of  instruction  conformed  to  personal 
priority.     The  instructor  replaced  reading  stress  with  spelling  and 
language  arts,  and  correcting  massive  reading  worksheets  by-passed 
serious  instruction  in  reading. 

Math 

Math  was  straight  and  conventional.    We  saw  it  this  way  in  the 
field. 

The  period  began.     The  class  waited  for  Mr.  F. 
He  waited  for  silence.     It  took  three  minutes  for 
the  class  to  settle  down.    Mr.  F  starts.    He  re- 
viewed measurement  units  in  meters,  centimeters 
and  kilometers.     The  class  from  memory  recalled 
these  conversions.    After  these  assurances,  he 
explained  area  and  perimeter  in  meter  enclosures. 
Lecturing,  while  graphically  drawing  articulated 
shapes.,  Mr.  F  explained  1  square  centimeter  from  a 
rectangle  of  15  centimeters.    He  drew  both  areas  and 
showed  composite  fractions  of  the  total  area.  To 
illustrate  perimeter,  he  added  both  sizes  of  the  shape 
He  discussed  how  a  big  word,  perimeter,  really  asked  for  adding 
line  lengths.     The  work  and  corresponding  operations 
were  stressed.    As  the  lecture  moved  on,  the  noise 
Molume  rose.     Student  interests  waned  among  some 
who  decided  to  rest  their  heads  on  their  desks — 
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a  permitted  practice  by  the  main  classroom  teacher. 
Throughout  the  lesson,  Mr.  F  constantly  called  for 
attention.     Some  students  just  simply  ignored  the 
request.    He  picked  on  defiant  students  and  insisted 
that  they  follow.  To  keep  everyone  awake,  he  randomly 
called  students  to  restate  elements  of  area  and  peri- 
meter.   One  in  two  said  they  were  not  following. 
Openly,    earlier,  one  student  said  they  liked  their 
homeroom  teacher  but  didn't  like  him.     She  was  nice. 
He  was  strict. 

The  main  teacher  often  made  stem  mathematics  unattractive  and  soured 
receptivity  for  math  in  the  afternoon. 

This  took  another  form,  too.    Often  students  during  seatwork 
asked  about  math  problems.     The  main  teacher  rebuffed  them.  She 
said  6he  didn't  teach  math  but  for  seatwork,  she  said,  she  gave  more 
math  in  the  last  three  weeks,  for  example,  than  their  assigned 
teacher.     She  often  claimed  his  work  was  easy.    Her  seatwork  in 
math  was  harder.     Both  teachers  worked  at  cross  purposes. 

Math  demonstration,  exercises,  and  corrections  were  routinely 
followed.    Every  exercise  problem  in  the  book  was  assigned.  When 
these  were  exhausted,  additional  problems  were  handed  out.  Math 
homework  was  collected.     Students  not  doing  it  received  a  hard  time 
from   this  teacher.     These  practices  were  not  sustained  by  the  regular 

teacher. 


Discipline 

Screams,  threats,  and  peer  pressure:     these  three  items  constantly 
surfaced  in  the  discipline  arsenal.     Screams  (the  first  response  to 
aggravation  or  a  call  for  order  or  breaking  up  loud  chatter)     came  on 
and  off  throughout  the  day.     Mixed  with  them  were  sarcasm,  derision, 
humor,  shame.     Combined  and  apart,  these  came  constantly  as  the 
teacher  insisted  on  having  the  last  word.     In  one  incident,  after 
screaming  and  its  accompanying  flippant  acid  coimnentaries  failed,  she 
walked  up  to  a  student,  physically  pushed  him  around  a  couple  of  times 
and  dared  him  to  hit  her.    The  students  encouraged  him  to  do  so.  This 
hot  fuse  nearly  ignited.    The  point — a  declaration  of  who  is  the  master 
of  this  territory — would  have  been  lost  if  it  went  to  court.  The  enter- 
tainment stopped  class.  Both  screams  and  bold  inflamatory  tactics, 
verbally  and  physically,  persistently  halted  class. 
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Flagrantly,  parental  threats  were  hurled  around  the  room.  Stu- 
dents were  constantly  told  they  could  receive  a  call.  Separating 
major  and  minor  violations  requiring  a  call  rarely  occurred.  Threats 
were  powerful  enough  to  control  some.    Apparently,  good  parent  culti- 
vation had  occurred.    Peer  pressure  invited  classmates  to  put  down  a 
student.     This  could' be  a  call  for  students  to  tell  another  student  to- 
be  quiet,  stop  talking  or  turning  their  attention  to  a  disrupter. 
What  was  done  in  the  third  grade  by  peer  attention  to  a  deviant  was 
often  replicated  here  again. 


Special  Subjects 

Library  changed  for  fourth  graders.    They  were  regular  seatwork. 
They  came  and  did  assignments,  although  these  did  not  overlap  with 
classroom  work  presently  under  instruction.     Discipline  and  work 
performance  patterns  replicated  themselves  in  the  library. 


Particular  Practices 

Students  could  do  anything  as  long  as  they  got  their  work  done 
and  didn't  disturb  anyone.    This  produced  many  small  groups  of  two's 
and  three's  working  together  on  assignments.     It  worked  well  for  the 
main  teacher.     For  the  math  teacher,  it  was  counterproductive.  He 
disallowed  it.    While  he  was  there,  everyone  did  their  assignments 
alone . 

Persistently,  this  teacher  played  games  with  other  teachers  by 
sending  messages  back  and  forth  by  a  student.    Then  coming  to  their 
respective  doors,  the  sender  and  receiver  conducted  a  hallway  exchange  for 
a  few  seconds.    Additionally  for  small  minor  matters,  teachers  walked 
in  freely.    Between  classes  as  students  moved  in  lines,  these  upstairs 
teachers  teased,  praised,  and  downed  students  not  in  their  class. 
Occasionally,  this  merely  reinforced  the  bad  reputation  and  image  of 
the  worst  discipline  cases. 

Physically  hugging  students,  showing  strong  emotional  affection 
and  approval  for  some  students'  work,  and  freely  displaying  these  inter- 
actions inside  and  outside  the  room,  occurred..   The  teacher's  style 
resembled  3.1.    A  similar  but  somewhat  reserved  variant  of  these 
occurred  next  door  in  4.1/5.1. 
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Class    4.1/5.1    The  Split  Class 

This  teacher  was  a  School  B  veteran  who  was  absent  10  days  during 
SY  1979-1980  because  of  surgery.    This  class  had  the  top  fourth  graders 
and  some  of  everything  from  the  fifth  grade.    His  own  fifth  grade 
repeaters  from  last  year  were  also  in    his  class.    Everything  had  to 
be  double- taught,  except  the  upper  level  fourth  grade  reading.  That 
happened  in  3.1.     Spelling  for  the  upper  fourth  graders  went  to  4.2. 
Social  studies  for  the  fourth  graders  moved  to  5.2     in  turn,  this 
class  took  in    science  for  4.2  and  5.2     These  were  all  negotiated 
settlements  with  the  exception  of  reading  which  was  arranged  from  the 
beginning.     During  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  these  specializations 
and  exchanges  fully  flourished.    Like  2.1,  the  teacher  was  a  copious 
record  keeper.    Both  classes  had  children  of  a  board  member.  (In 
classes  without  them,  the  record  keeping  was  not  as  intense.) 

Highly  interactive  student-to-student  contacts  covered  everything: 
talking;  collaboration  in  pairs  or  triples;  loud  outbursts;  teasing; 
name  calling;  furniture  pushing  and  moving;  moving  from  one  seat  to 
another;  opening  and  closing  desks  disruptively  during  instruction; 
mild  classroom  courtship;  leaving  and  returning  without  permission 
and  detection;  moving  from  a  bathroom  break  by  breaking  through  a 
seated  instructional  group.     Students  did  get  their  work  done.  But 
their  highly  active  interactions  got  thfe  teacher's  attention  every 
now  and  then  in  three  to  five  minute  intervals.     That  meant  instruc- 
tion stopped  and  started,  throughout  a  period.    As  he  turned  to  the 
seatgroup  to  keep  order — he  always  has  a  seatgroup  since  he  either 
teaches  a  fourth  grade  or  a  fifth  grade  separately — the  instructed 
group  lost  time  and  attention  or  the  point  being  made.     This  made  a 
highly  dis tractive  room.    But  it  was  less  disordered  than  4.2,  where 
distraction,  disruption  and  disorder  tightly  twisted  and  tangled 
teaching,  i.,e.,  they  confused  rather  than  clarified  lessons.  With 
the  exception  of  fist  fights,  most  infractions  were  attended  and  mildly 
controlled. 

Compounding  the  super  charged  student  interactiveness  were  highly 
open  exchanges  throughout  the  day  on  anything  between  adults.  From 
4.2  to  this  room,  messengers  can  go  back  and  forth  and  this  happened 
anytime     Repressing  impulsive  communication  was  just  out.  Class 
5-2  and  this  room  freely  exchanged  anything.  Mutual  screaming,  dis- 
ciplining and  fights  could  be  heard  across  all  three  rooms  in  tihe 
eastern  corner  of  the  second  floor.     In  fact,  given  the  aimless,  super 
active  interaction  inside,  all  three  rooms  kept  their  doors  open  and 
mutually  exchanged  audial  scenery.    Moreover,  adults  teasing  each 
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other.  Impersonating  each  other  and  constantly  sharing  Jokes  at  the 
doorways  entertained  students  as  much  as  the  hallway  disciplinary 
air  waves  which  doubled  as  an  alarm  system  to  get  help  if  an  un- 
manageable situation  developed  in  anyone  of  the  three  rooms.    On  a 
few  occasions,  the  alarm  was  used,  although  teacher  provocations 
poured  oil  over  fire  in  some  cases* 

Opening 

The  class  came  to  order  as  the  lower  grades*    This  class  continued 
habitual  patterns.     Around  the  room  was  a  display  of  American  presi- 
dents.   No  other  room  had  such  a  display. 


Reading 

The  left-over  readers  were  those  of  Level  8  and  9  (third  grade 
readers).    Working  literally  from  the  manual,  the  teacher  replicated 
lessons  which  could  be  seen  in  the  second  grade  and  in  the  slower 
third  and  fourth  grades  in  form  and  actions.     The  show-vocabulary  and 
tell-me  its  meaning  were  standard.     The  continuous  reading  format 
without  stress  on  badly  pronounced  words  persisted.     The  one  reading 
and  exercise-after-exercise  duplicated  themselves. 


Math 

Math  textbook  examples  were  replicated  during  introductory  instruc- 
tion.    This  class  had  more  discussion  than  most  about  its  math  topic. 
All  exercises  were  assigned.     Correcting  patterns  were  similar  to  1.1, 
2.1,  3.1,  and  3.2,     A  student  merely  came  to  the  board,  did  a  problem, 
explained  its  steps  and  was  seconded  or  challenged.    Math  instructional 
techniques  for  student  involvement  stayed  constant. 


Discipline 

A  carbon  copy  of  4.2,  the  disciplinary  strategies  were  nearly 
exact.     The  only  one  difference  was  disciplining  by  playing  with  fire. 
No  such  incidents  occurred.     The  parent  threat,  the  constant  scolding, 
the  iiranediate  response  to  infraction—all  at  the  expense  of  instruction 
emerged.     Overtly,  this  teacher  refused  to  send  anyone  down  to  the 
office.    Good  evidence  came  from  his  class.    An  active  child  from  here 
often  went  to  the  office  and  on  his  own,  wandered  back  upstairs  with- 
out the  clerk  or  principal  knowing  his  movement.    This  happened  a  few 
times.    Publicly  a  student  also  challenged,  him  to  send  him  to  the 
principal.     Everyone  watched  this  teacher  back  down  from  the  challenge 
by  ripping  up  a  note  to  the  principal. 
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Special  Subjects 

The  discussion  in  4.2  is  essentially  the  same  for  this  class. 

Special  Practices 

The  record  keeping  was  overt  and  obvious  for  homework  and  seat- 
work.    However,  homework  was  often  not  graded  and  seatwork  was  often 
just  checked.    Doing  your  assignment  rather  than  being  evaluated 
for  its  merits  persisted  in  the  fashion  of  2.1,  2.2,  and  3.1. 

Students  could  get  private  tutoring  on  request  in  the  class.  Just 
by  asking,  the  teacher  often  showed  students  by  personal  instruction* 
a  left  over  baggage  from  prior  experience  with  special  education. 
Although  he  joked  too  much  as  he  tutored,    he  never  repressed  curio- 
sity as  4.2  did  in  rejecting  greater  involvement  with  math  tutoring. 


Class  5.2 


The  oldest  faculty  member  at  the  school  had  the  only  straight 
class  of  fifth  graders.    He  also  was  the  major  manual  labor  source 
for  small  projects  and  big  projects.    He  monitored  student  entry  into 
the  building  in  the  morning.     He  straightened  out  the  excessive  in- 
formal comedy  of  4.2  and  4.1/5.1.    He  supervised  the  building  whenever 
the  principal  left.    Often  when  bells  malfunctioned,  he  stayed  on  the 
schedule  and  manually  rang  them.  He  was  never  absent  during  SY  1979- 
1980. 

A  traditional  opening  was  standard  practice.  Because  his  students 
often  moved  to  special  subjects  during  the  first  period,  they  hurried- 
ly left  after  opening  exercises. 

The  class  was  interactive  like  4.2  and  4.1/5.1     it  had  a  new 
variant.     One  single  student  was  everywhere  and  did  everything  like 
that  in  1.2.,  by  disrupting  any  class  activity,  by  attracting  other 
student's  attention,  and  by  constantly  getting  teachers  reprimands. 

His  effective  control  of  others  in  the  room  resembled  that  of  class 
1.2.     A  similar  all  encompassing  disrupter,  distractor,  and  disorder 
generator  were  wrapped  up  in  one.    As  in  class  1.2,  he  was  not  control 
led  or  neutralized. 
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Reading 

Reading  is  continuous  and  oral.    It  stopped  to  handle  pronouncia- 
tion  and  vocabulary,  which  Is  taught  ox-post  facto.    Often  annoyance 
showed  when  word  meanings  were  asked.    "Look  at  the  sentence.  The 
meaning  is  right  there."    In  loud  exaggerated  exasperation,  these 
were  said  constantly.    Maturity  was  expected  rather  than  develop- 
ed.   A  strategy  to  discover  meaning  in  context  did  not  develop.  Only 
rejection  of  the  question  constantly  persisted.    The  comprehension 
format  was  sparing.    A  few  questions  here  and  there  were  asked. 
They  were  not  always  straight  out  of  the  manual.    The  preferred 
instructional  pattern  was  to  be  extemporaneous,  partly  because  so 
much  energy  went  to  just  watching  students.    The  constant  watching 
of  students  to  keep  order  in  a  highly  disorderly  context  competed 
with  instruction. 

After  reading  came  workbooks.    Unlike  other  teachers,  this  teacher 
systematically  visited  every  aisle  and  checked  who  worked  or  who  did 
not.    He  kept  students  doing  something  in  the  morning.    By  afternoon, 
this  wore  him  down.    Then  he  often  became  indifferent.    From  highly 
involved  with  pushing  students  to  highly  indifferent  prevailed  within 
a  day. 

Consequently,  three  types  of  students  formed  and  forced  themselves 
on  the  class.     Perfect  withdraws  tried  to  just  attend.    They  did  as 
little  as  possible.    With  the  pressure  off  for  working,  they  did  little. 
Active  participants  were  the  second  group.    A  third  strata  floated 
between  both  and  drew  from  both  ends.    On  most  occasions,  this  strong 
dichotomy  of  sustained  withdrawals  (tune-outs)  and  active  participants 
prevailed.    This  extended  over  other  subjects. 


More  math  than  reading  was  taught.     Students  did  exercise  after 
exercise.    The  student  explanation  format  for  correcting  exercises 
repeated  itself.     (See  class  3.1.,  3.2,  and  A. 1/5.1  on  math.)  When 
necessary,  instructor  intervention  re-explained  a  problem. 

However,  this  instructor  forcefully  disclosed  reluctance  to 
give  word  problems.    He  stayed  away  from  them.    He  felt  he  got  less 
trouble  this  way.    The  editing  of  curriculum  steadily  continued. 


Math 
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Discipline 

Discipline  was  more  absent  than  present.    The  standard  methods 
were  used.    But  the  same  scenario  of  3,2  happened  here.    Both  teachers 
tried  to  be  their  own  total  disciplinarians.    That  were  often  frustrated 
because  they  got  few  results.    In  turn,  they  allowed  students  to 
test  the  limits  of  towing  the  line.    Students  dragged  these  teachers 
and  their  distempers  into  discipline  and  weakened  their  controls 
over   their  classes.    Two  males  fell  into  this  trap  when  their  dis- 
ciplinarian drives  failed  to  reach  total  command. 


Special  Subjects 

We  saw  them  do  nothing  different  for  this  group  that  they  did 
not  do  for  fourth  graders. 

Special  Practices 

The  most  frequently  heard  hallway  voice  was  this  teacher.  His 
classroom  discipline  roared  throughout  the  building.    This  notoriety 
drew  mild  disapproval  among  his  peers. 

MAC/RAC 

The  Reading  Achievement  Center  (RAC) 

Teachers  switched  in  mid-stream.    For  the  year,  the  program  had 
two  teachers  but  the  same  aide.     Regardless  of  teacher,  the  work  stay 
ed  the  same:     the  teacher  babysat  while  students  individually  attend- 
ed to  assignments.    Very  little  clinical  corrections  occurred.  Stu- 
dents came,  did  an  assignment  and  left.    The  place  and  purpose  of  the 
assignment  in  a  treatment  process  was  ignored    although  this  was 
formally  declared. 

The  Mathematics  Achievement  Center  (MAC) 

The  instructor  drilled,  individually  tutored  and  constantly 
kept  order  before  instruction.    With  some  replication  of  the  assign- 
ment and  collection  pattern  of  RAC,  this  program  directly  instructed 
rather  than  had  passive  student  activity  without  adult  guidance  of 
skills.    A  watchful  hand  often  surfaced. 
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Dloclpllno 

MAC  hod  more  order  than  RAC.    The  teochor  insiatcd  on  teoching 
students  their  role  and  place*    She  reminded  them  that  schooling 
required  their  cooperation  and  participation*    Mildly^  the  same 
message  was  xeglstered  by  the  RAC  teacher*  It  often  came  as  a  fruit- 
less plea  after  too  much  disorder* 


The  Kindergarten 

There  Is  one  half  day  kindergarten  at  School  B.    The  teacher  Is 
substituting  for  the  regular  teacher  who  Is  out  on  maternity  leave 
at  School  B*   She  has  another  half  day  assignment  In  another  school  In 
Lower  Haytl*    There  were  20  students  In  the  class  when  It  was  observed 
In  early  February,  1980*    The  teacher  Is  a  first  year  teacher  newly 
assigned*    She  arrives  at  School  B  around  11:00  a.m*  and  eats  lunch 
with  the  early  lunchers  In  the  Teachers'  Lounge.    She  shares  the  teachers' 
aide  with  the  1.1  teacher.    Both  the  1.1  teacher  and  this  aide  produce 
and  proselytize  Black  History  and  Culture  In  School  B. 

The  Kindergarten  teacher  uses  games,  arts  and  crafts  to  teach 
number  concepts  and  word  meanings.    Her  students  are  divided  In  groups 
with  the  slower  students  working  with  the  teacher's  aide.    She  opens 
her  class  with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag  and  the  calendar 
exercises.    After  this,  she  usually  plays  a  record  Instructing  the 
students  to  participate  In  some  kind  of  word  or  number  game.  Discipline 

problems  are  attended  Immediately  with  reprimands.     She  also  denies 
privileges  such  as  going  on  trips  or  taking  special  subjects.  This 
teacher  gives  rewards  such  as  stars  and  stickers  for  good  work  and 
conduct.    From  time  to  time  students  work  with  the  tape  recorder.  The 
teacher's  aide  tells  them  to  talk  about  something  such  as  three 
wishes  rhey  might  make,  plays  It  back  to  the  students  and  corrects 
undesirable  speech  habits.    Phonics  Is  also  taught  this  way.  The 
children  are  taught  their  names  and  addresses  dally  and  generally 
hear  stories  read  by  the  teacher  or  the  aide  once  a  day.    There  Is  a 
snack  break  in  the  middle  of  the  session  usually  consisting  of  cookies 
and  an  orange  drink. 

During  the  observation  period  the  principal  made  a  formal  visit 
In  this  classroom.    The  teacher  staged  the  lesson  and  reprimanded 
students  who  forgot  to  be  on  their  best  behavior.    This  teacher  and 
the  1.1  teacher  maintain  a  close  relationship  during  class  periods  al- 
though they  differ  on  the  thrust  the  kindergarten  curriculum  should 
take  and  do  not  eat  lunch  together.    The  1.1  teacher  desires  more 
stress  on  reading  and  language  skills  in  formal  written  exercises. 
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Summary: 

The  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Math 

Reading  Instruction  varied  In  emphasis  and  intensity  across  all 
grades    although  all  teachers  leaned  on  teaching  manuals.    Class  1.1 
stressed  coverage,  pacing  and  mastery  exercise  completion.    The  lower 
first  grade.  Class  1.2,  emphasized  vocabulary,  word  knowledge  and 
word  creation — the  reading  tasks  associated  with  pre-primers  and 
initial  primers — without  aiming  at  getting  students  on  track  within 
the  reading  series.    In  Class  2.1,  doing  exercise  after  exercise  was 
the  modus  operandi.    In  Class  2.2,  getting  work  took  effort,  while 
minding  who  played,  talked  or  did  not  work  in  seatgroups  took  time 
from  teaching  reading.    Although  both  second  grades  had  different 
ability  groupings,  both  had  the  same  reading  format:    oral  reading 
without  interruption  until  misrecognitions  or  Incorrect  decoding  re- 
quired, usually,  a  one-time,  single  word  or  phrase  correction  by  the 
teachers.    Whether  students  read  orally  clear  or  fast — or  with  first 
grade  word-for-word  through  a  sentence  or  ordinary  second  grade  longer 
continuous  phrase  reading — instruction  was  the  same  for  these  two 
different  ability  groups  because  the  teachers  did  just  what  the  manual 
said  to  do. 

However,  in  the  third  grade,  reading  changed.    It  became  more 
mechanical.    One  day,  a  group  read  and  received  a  workbook  exercise 
for  the  next  day.    On  the  second  day,  they  did  the  exercise.    On  the 
third  day,  they  came  back  together  to  have  a  group  correction  of  their 
exercise  usually  with  each  student  correcting  his  own  work  and  the 
teacher  not  looking  at  troublespots.  (The  teacher  didn't  collect  work- 
book exercises  after  correction.)    Rarely  the  teacher  examined 
analytically  individual  work.     (Only  at  the  end  of  a  unit,  diagnostic 
testing  would  be  looked  at — after  correctable  damage,  if  any,  had  been 
done).    Ordinarily  students  alone  figured  out  how  to  correct  their 
mistakes.    For  both  third  grades  and  the  upper  fourth  grade  readers 
under  this  teacher,  less  and  less  direct  instruction  occurred.  Pro- 
gressively, reading  instructional  oversight  deteriorated  and  habitual 
mass  corrections  of  student  reading  exercises  continued  growing  Into  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Beginning  in  third  grade  reading,  professional 
teacher  corrections  of  daily  reading  exercises,  the  everyday  link  to 
final  mastery,  especially  in  coniprehension  (the  school  troublespot) , 
swiftly  slipped  downhill.    Many  ''instructional  fillers,''  i.e.,  worksheet, 
mass  correction,  then  another  worksheet  and  more  corrections  changed  the 
intended  strategy  of  accompanying  reading  exercises  (i.e.,  to  reinforce 
and  check  skill  acquisition)  and  mechanically  used  up  time.  Simultaneous- 
ly, with  these  practices,  students  moved  farther  behind  grade  schedules 
in  reading. 
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Class  A. 2  virtually  copied  the  style  of  the  third  grade.  The 
split  fourth/fifth  grade  kept  students  moving  but  retained  the  mass 
correction  format.     Finally,  taciturn  reading  instruction  occurred 
in  Class   5 12     Students  opened  their  readers,  read  aloud,  or  silently 
and  did  accompanying  assignments.    Minimal  intervention  occurreii. 
When  it  did,  the  teacher  asked  students  to  figure  out  word  meanings 
or  inferences  by  the  context  of  the  study.     Often  he  overlooked  the 
obvious:    students  were ' disengaged  from  the  story  reading  and  missed  ' 
comprehension  by  not  paying  attention  to  the  story  development  which 
took  top  long  to. unfold.     Frequent  dramatic    gestures — e.g.,  frowning 
or  slurping  sounds  between  his  teeth  followed  by  a  stare  of  disgust — 
were  liberally  interspersed  in  the  reading  lessons.     These  varied 
practices  substituted  for  teaching.     Increasingly,  left  alone  to  do 
exercise  after  exercise  corrected  in  a  group,  students  at  the  third 
grade  and  afterwards  were  left  alone  to  reach  mastery. 

Teachers'  discretion  diluted  or  dismissed  full  math  curriculum 
implementation  by  avoiding  word  problem  mastery;  an  issue  connected 
to  reading  but  overlooked  as  siach  by  the  staff  in  this  context,  and 
by  stalling  maximum  annual  coverage  for  students  who  could  do  more 
than  their  year 's /textbook.     In  two  rooms,  teachers  knew  students 
could  do  more  than  their  assigned  annual  math  textbook  but  refused  to 
go  ahead. 

Nevertheless,  math  displayed  greater  continuity  than  reading 
over  five  grades.     After  initial  instruction,  students  received  and  did 
exercises — usually  all  in  the  book  on  a  topic — publicly  explained  their 
answers  during  correction  and  received  the  next  set  of  exercises  until 
a  topic  was  exhausted.     (Rarely  students  received  handouts  ;when  text- 
book problems  ran  out.  Practice  was  limited  to  the  number  of  the  pro- 
grams available  in  a  book.)    Even  with,  skilled  math  trainers  available 
once  a  week,  teachers  still  persisted  in  suppressing  an  achievement 
Cnith  in  math  word  problems  and  remained  true  to  their  conceptions  of 
iv.  w  much  and  what  these  students  should  learn. 

Undirected  coordination  and  controls,  mechanical  use  of  curricula 
repertoire  and  fluidly  variable  instructional  del::"'UTry  systems,  all 
packaged  tightly  together,  fragmented  consciously  .ri^sr  aged  instruction, 
reduced  its  systematical  execution  and  sparingly        -d  corrective  feed-, 
backs  on  successes  and  failures.     Consequently,  stucents  lived  with 
unpredictable  arid  untaanaged  instruction,  further  compromised  by  the 
indiscretions  of  teachers  during   instruction  and  many  unresolved'jdis- 
ciplinary  problems.     Reading  and  math  was  taught  in  a  context  undermining, 
what  the  principal  called,  "a  healthy,  positive  instruction  environment" 
— an  unmet  goal  for  this  year. 
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The  Elementary  Scholars'  Program  (ESP) 


The  ESP  is  housed  on  the  third  floor  of  School  B.     There  are  two 
teachers  for  this  CCSS  program,  one  black  male  and  one  white  female. 
The  students  in  the  program  come  from  a  wider  school  district  than 
School  B's.     The  program  is   predominantly  white  and  is  supervised 
by  a  central  office  director  who  visits  the  program  without  always 
notifying  the  principal.     Students  are  judged  to  be  gifted  and/or 
talented  by  several  criteria,  the  main  one  being  an  IQ  of  131  or 
above,  although  this  requirement  is  not  ironclad.     ESP  is  separate 
from  School  B.     Even  at  lunch  the  ESP  students  are  segregated  from 
the  rest  of  the  school  and  eat  at  the  same  table.     Students  arrive 
for  the  program  by  bus  around  9:00  a.m.  and  leave  promptly  at  2:00 
p.m.    ESP   teachers  take  turns  waiting  with  the  lines  for  the  bus  and 
generally  have  a  preparation  period  from  2:05  to  3:05  p.m.    Por  the 
most  part   ESP  is  an  orderly  but  busy  academic  environment.  , 

The  teachers  have  an  alternating  plan  for  teaching,  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.    On  January  31,  1980,  the 
student  group  examined  a  series  of  rocks.    Ms.  R  explained  about 
fossils  and  rock  markings.     She  explored  the  rock  formations  and 
their  uses  for  dating  the  earth  for  determination  of  its  history 
and  origin  after  which  she  read  an  article  from  a  picture  book.  Stu- 
dents are  in  Grades  1  through  5.    The  story  was  about  a  well- 
preserved  man  found  in  Denmark.    He  was  buried  in  peat  which  served 
as  a  preservative.    When  this  story  was  finished,  the  students  were 
given  large  pieces  of  construction  paper  for  an  exercise  on  what 
makes  a  good  principal  of  an  elementary  school.     This  lesson  seemed 
extemporaneous  and  out  of  plac^  in  the  schedule.    The  general  plan 
seems  to  be  to  provide  enrichment  exercises  and  advanced  skills  for 
these  children.     There  is  a  strong  elitist  theme  to  the  program  and 
its  motto  is,  "There  is  nothing  more  unequal  than  equal  education. 

Both  teachers  look  to  their  director  rather  than  the  principal 
for  supervision  and  support  although  the  black  male  teacher  is  a 
fr  lei-rct  of  the  School  B  principal  and  has  strong  feelings  about  the  ^ 
p^^C'.lved  interference  of  the  School  Board  Member  in  School  B  affairs. 
Aa-".! '  ionally,  The  ESP  director  from  central  office  is  also  the  rela- 
tive of  an  influential  politician,  the  first  elected  woman  to  the  city 
council.  •  She  was  thought  to  have  informal  influence  at  the  district 
level  by  her  very  position,  which  in  addition  to  being  viewed  as 
''political*'  since  others  had  credentials  superior  to  hers,  was  seen 
':o  place  her  in  contact  with  privileged  persons  and  families.  Con- 
sequently,  the  principal  played  her  role  with  the  eSP  director 
cautiously  not  wishing  to  test  the  modus  operandi  of  district  officials, 
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Conspicuously,  the  gsp  director  was  also  on  the  City  Council 
Planning  Advisory  Board,  usually  considered  by  School  B  actors  as 
a  good  machine  reward  in  the  one-party  county.    Again,  routines 
were  anticipating  irregular  forces  and  factors  within  the  school 
hierarchy  to  affect  educational  decision-making. 


Heads  tart 

When  observations  were  begun  with  the  Headstart  Program  at 
School  ,  the  teacher  refused  admittance  saying  that  the  program  had 
nothing  to.  do  with  School  B  except  that  it  was  located  on  its  pre- 
mises, 

I  will  have  to  contact  my  supervisor  at  central  office. 
Only  she  can  give  me  permission  to  let  you  observe, 
Dr,  James  can  not  give  you  permission  to  come  here. 

When  Dr,  James  was  informed  of  this  problem,  she  called  the  teacher, 
Ms,  Lee,  immediately.     She  concluded  the  telephone  conversation  by 
telling  Ms,  Lee  that  she  should  refer  her  supervisors  to  Dr,  James, 

The  four  year  olds  came  in  the  morning  from  9:00  a,m,  until 
11:15  a.m.     The  three  year  olds  were  accepted  in  the  afternoon,  from 
noon  until  2:30  p,m.     The  four  year  olds  began   the  day  with  a  meal, 
breakfast,  after  which  they  heard  a  short  story.    When  the  story  was 
finished,  they  were  divided  into  groups  and  worked  on  different  tasks. 
Some  pushed  vehicles  around  on  the  floor.     Others  worked  at  one 
table  with  pink  play  dough,  pans,  cutters,  and  rolling  pins.     Each  one 
wore  a  colorful  apron,     Ms,  Lee  worked  with  one  student  at  a  table  on 
a  particular  task.    When  she  had  finished,  it  was  calendar  time.  The 
students  cleaned  up  their  tables,  put  their  books  away  and  sat  on  the 
floor  facing  Ms,  Lee,     She  reviewed  the  day,  month  and  year  with  the 
students  and  put  the  date  on  the  calendar. 

Students  are  taught  vocabulary,  phonics  and  comprehension  skills. 
They  are  also  taught  safety  rules,  to  take  turns  and  to  respect  the 
right  of  others  to  speak  and  be  heard.     Students  ate  also  taught 
numbers,  shapes,  sizes  and  colors.    They  string  beacf^,  sing  songs  and 
make  designs.     After  eating,   the  children  are  given"' toothbrushes  to 
wash  their  teeth.     Other  cleanliness  rules  are  followed  also,     Stu-  ( 
dents  wash  their  hands  before  eating,  clean  up  after  themselves  when 
using  paints,  play  dough    and  other  materials.     On  the  whole  there 
were  no  discipline  problems  which  provided  unmanageable.     The  teacher 
was  in  control  of  the  class  at  all  times. 
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Headstart  prepares  the  students  for  reading  and  mathematics 
skills  scheduled  for  teaching  in  Kindergarten,  but  there  seems  to 
be  little  coordination  between  the  two  programs  at  School  B.  Head- 
start  and  Daycare  are  housed  In  the  same  mobile  unit  on  the  School  B 
playground.     The  two  programs  share  a  common  hallway  and  bath.  Both 
groups  have  separate  cooking  and  separate  directors.     The  Daycare 
*    program  emphasized  play  more  than  Headstart  but  was  not  observed.  Its 
services  are  available  before  and  after  school  hours.    Neither  pro- 
gram in  tightly  coupled  with  School  B. 

Lunchroom:    Para-Professionals  and  Students 

Students  were  escorted  to  and  from  the  lunchroom  by  their 
teachers.    Elementary  students  lined  up  and  promptly  got  to  lunch. 
Intermediate  students  wiggled  in  and  out  of  various  pairs  and  triplets 
and  arrived  two  to  three  minutes  later  than  elementary  students.  At 
the  door^  four  people,  including  the  head  of  the  lunchroom,  met  and 
took  over  students,  served  food  and  controlled  students  for  the  next 
thirty  minutes. 

Students  eating  reduced  or  free  lunch,  lined  up  to  receive  a 
cold  and  hot  pack.     These  were  handed  to  them  by  one  aide  while 
another  checked  off  the  receiver.     Cash  paying  students  usually  re- 
ceived their  lunch  the  same  way.    After  receiving  lunches  in  one  of 
two  converted  classrooms,  students  marched  to  their  tables  and  sat 
for  the  next  fifteen  minutes.     They  joined  a  third  of  their  class, 
ordinarily,  who  brought  lunches  and  left  from  class  lines  to  lunch 
tables. 

As  students  ate,  the  check-off  aide  patrolled  aisles,  checked 
on  students  and  urged  carton  disposal  after  finishing.  Sitting, 
eating,  and  throwing  away  disposals  took  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
That  left  fifteen  minutes  idle. 

On  good  weather  days,  students  played  outside  in  the  yard, 
with  their  lunch-aides  acting  as  watchful  supervisors.  Whether  in  or 
outside,  these  aides  insisted  on  students  following  rules,  keeping 
the  loud  noise  down  to  moderate,  even  if  slightly  high  pitches  and 
controlled  courteous  student  interactions.     Even  among  intermediate 
students,  they  exerted  compliance  by  shouts,  forceful  reprimands, 
and  sustained  reminders  of  expected  conduct. 

Their  successes,  however,  drastically*  dropped  when  cold  days 
forced  students  indoors  and  left  them  with  fifteen  minutes  of  con- 
finement.    The  noise  loudly  deafened. 
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Touch-push-tag  games  mounted.     Continuously,  slight  running 
around  began.    As  long  as  students  stayed  in  the  lunchroom  and  did 
not  fight,  these  restless  acts  were  watched  but  not  stopped.  They 
ceased  when  elementary  teachers  returned  promptly  at  the  ending  of 
lunch.     They  resumed  up  stairwells  for  two  of  the  three  intermediate 
classes,  whose  teachers  generally  managed  to  be  slightly  late  in 
picking  up  charged-up  students. 


Corridors,  Toliets,  and  School  Grounds 


Corridors 

On  the  east  end  of  the  second  floor,  from  4.2,  students  flowed 
into  hallways  to  do  work.     From  4.1/5.1j  kids  moved  in  and  out  of 
rooms.     Between  classrooms  4.2,  5.1,  and  4.1/5.1,  teachers'  voices 
carried  disciplinary  sessions  and  calls  for  help  (if  anyone  needed 
it  to  restrain  a  student) .    At  the  west  end  of  this  floor,  constant 
loud  traffic  noise  disturbed  RAC,  MAC  and  classroom  3.2.    On  the  other 
hand,  these  rarely  occurred  on  the  first  floor.     Even  dismissal 
moved  quietly  on  the  first  floor.     On  the  second  floor,  dismissal 
released  bedlam. 


Toliets 

The  second  floor  regulated  students  in  the  boy's  bathroom  by 
keeping  windows  wide  open,  even  on  thie  coldest  days.    A  drafty  room 
discouraged  stalling,  the  teacher  who  devised  this  felt.     This  draft 
in  a  highly  overheated  building  contributed  to  catching  colds.  To 
this  trade-off,  building  management  paid  little  attention. 


School  Grounds 

Two  headstart  portable  classrooms  took  up  most  of  the  useable 
school  playground.     This  left  little  room  for  playing  on  the  south 
and  west  play  spaces  during  the  Fall  and  Spring*  when  students  left 
the  building  for  lunchtime  play.     During  good  weather,  lunchtime 
recess  wasted  the  lovely  park  across  the  street.    Lunchroom  mothers 
who  monitored  students  would  have  to  carry  the  students  there. 
They  nor  school  leadership  were  inclined  to  do  so . 
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Teachers  *  Rooms 


Three  Factions 

The  first  lunch  period  segregated  primary  teachers  by  race. 
All  black  teachers  went  to  a  classroom  for  lunch.    All  white  teachers 
ate  in  the  teachers'  lounge.     Both  places  had  similar  interactions. 
Gossip  and  complaints  provided  the  daily  news.    Next,  personal  and 
family  matters  received  attention  and  ranged  from  death  to  weddings, 
intimate  dyads  or  old  roir.ances.    Continuously,  conversations  generated 
lines  (i.e.,  collective  feelings  and  dispositions  for  compliance) 
toward  new  directives  or  impositions. 

During  the  first  lunch,  itinerants  for  the  afternoon  from  kinder- 
garten and  RAG  joined  white  teachers  in  the  lounge.     The  male  black 
music  teacher  ate  alone  in  his  room  and  joined  no  group — before,  during 
or  after  school. 

Intermediate  teachers  formed  the  third  group  and  ate  during  the 
second  lunch  period.     This  group  more  strictly  discussed  school  matters. 
Teachers  in  rooms  with  the  worst  disciplinary  problems,  who  were  highly 
suspicious  of  outsiders,  were  guarded. 


The  Effects  of  Desegregation 

Partial  desegregation  of  the  district  was  pending  during  the  study. 
During  the  highly  publicized  public  discussion  of  the  final  plan  formu- 
lation, gossip  displayed  dispositions.    A  Scholars'  program  teacher 
thought  the  "Board  of  Education  should  stew  in  its  own  mess."  A 
community  advisory  group  had  no  business  in  educational  planning,  he 
felt.    Other  first  period  lunchers  shared  the  same  sentiment  during 
his  lunchroom  conversation.     At  this  white  lunch  grouping,  others' used 
community  protests  and  rumors  to  express  their  own  personal  fears. 
Teacher  G  noted-  that  her  neighborhood  school  would  "cross  the  rivers," 
the  catchword  for  staying  segregated.     An  art  itinerant  indicated  that 
at  her  brother '  s .  school  (.white  segregated)  rumors  ran  high  and  most 
people  disliked  any  plan  of  desegregation. 

During  this  period,  students  asked  innocent  questions — for  example, 
"Will  it  (desegregation)  mean  that  white  children  will  attend  this 
school?"    Teachers  returned  hesitani:  answers  after  a  group  of  white 
parents  visitation  prompted  this  question.     For  teachers,  the  real 
issue  was  school  closings,  and  potential  job  losses.    With  city  lossefs 
in  school  population,  desegregation  further  consolidated  schools 
and  promised  to  release  teachers  with  less  seniority.    Teachers  wor- 
ried over  job  security. 
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Desegregation  showed  small  glimpses  of  the  peer  network  of  the 
principal.    School  C  was  to  receive  students  from  the  school  where 
School  B  principal's  best  friend  was  principal.    The  head  at  School 
C  publicly  suggested  that  the  scores  from  the  sending  school  were 
highly  likely  to  be  unreliable.    Hence,  to  insure  proper  student 
placement,  incoming  students  needed  re testing  before  proper  classroom 
assignment.     The  pdblic  questioning  of  the  valid  reading  of  these 
school  scores  occurred  before  a  larger  body  of  principal  peers. 

School  B's  close  colleague  was  angered.     She  demanded  that 
School  C  drop  the  use  of  a  supplementary  reading  program,  for  the 
district  required  only  one  basal  reading  series.     The  irate  colleague 
spearheaded  informal  consultations  and  inquiry  of  the  legality  of .using 
supplementary  reading  series  after  the  basals.     Arguing  that  all 
schools  should  have  uniformity,  the  close  colleague  of  the  principal 
of  School  B  stressed  uniform  commonalities  in  CCSS'  schools  and, 
thereby,  attempted  to  blunt  comparisons  of  organizational  performances 
and  outcomes. 

This  reduced  accountability  for  organizational  performances  in  a 
system  sharing  common  books,  curriculum,  teaching  standards,  and 
management  commands.    By  inference,  students  performances  especially 
poorly  performing  students,  stemmed  from  their  ability  and  that  of 
teachers  as  the  principal  of  School  B  already . suggested.     The  best 
friend  of  the  principal  of  School  B  had  parallel  arguments  by  insisting 
that  schools  not  be  measured  by  reading  or  achievement  scores. 

Simultaneously,  measuring  output  by  achievement  scores  is 
generally  viewed  as  a  form  of  implicit  evaluation  of  the  school  and 
their  personnel.     Because  teaching  talent,  capability,  and  efficacy 
varied  across  schools,  this  argument  continued,  exact  matchings  for 
comparisons  are  needed  but  would  be  near  inpossible  to  devise.  So 
school  outputs  cannot  be  traced  backwards  v:o  differential  outcome 
after  comparable  instructional  inputs.     School  management  and  personnel 
were  blameless  in  generating  student  outcomes.,    Or  whatever  "blame"  they 
have,  cannot  be  pinpointed. 


Conclusion 

School  B  data  show  an  organization  which  is  hierarchically  depen- 
dent on  central  office  for  direction  and  supervision.     School  B  operates 
on  two  main  principles:     (1)  collegiality ,  and  (2)  specialization.  The 
spirit  of  collegiality  is  demonstrated  by  the  high  degree  of  teacher 
autonomy  manifested  in  the  various  routines  which  operate,  the  delega- 
tion of  the  principal's  authority  to  teachers,  the  sharing  c  the 
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principal's  prerogatives  with  the  Union  representative  and  the  con- 
currence of  the  principal  with  the  displacement  of  the  achievement 
goal  by  growth  gains.     Specialization  is  revealed  by  the  dependence 
on  outside  sources  for  .     istance  in  curricular  reforms,  evaluation 
and  in-service;  and  on  teacher  determination  of  their  teaching 
schedules  and  subjects  based  on  their  individual  preferences.  The- 
consequence  of  the  operationalization  of  these  two  principles  is  a 
principal  who  is  loosely  coupled  with  her  faculty  and  community 
and  tightly  coupled  with  the  central  office  on  which  she  depends 
for  instructional  leadership  and  programs. 

The  observations  and  interviews  reveal  a  school  in  flux  character- 
ized more  by  its  informal  structure  than  its  weakly  working  formal 
structure.    Achievement  goals  were  displaced  by  growth  norms.  The 
teachers'  highest  priority  was  the  resolution  of  the'discipline  problem, 
and  an  undercover  war  was  carried  on  against  the  principal  in  an 
effort  to  force  her  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  it.  Moreover, 
organizational  fluctuations  came  from  heavy  staffing  changes  before 
and  during  the  school  year;  and,  more  important  were  the  overwhelming 
first  year  assignments,  six  out  of  ten  classroom  teachers  and  four 
out  of  six  special  subject  teachers  (10  out  of  16).    Also,  over 
half  of  the  student  body  moved  around  during  the  school  year  (57  per- 
cent) .    Lastly,  teachers  attempted  to  recruit  parents  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  discipline  in  School  B  once  it  was  clear  that 
the  principal  was  not  going  to  do  it. 

Given  her  devotion  to  professionalism  and  collegiality ,  the 
principal  was  faced  with  the  constant  observation  of  a  School  Board 
member  whose  three  children  were  students  at  School  B\,  a  teacher  who 
was  an  official  in  the  FOT,  and  a  teacher  who  was  the  relative  of  a 
senior  administrator  in  central  office  with  whom  the  principal  had  a 
previous  unfavorable  experience  in  this  transitional  organization 
where  she  was  a  new  principal  with  only  three  years  experience  and 
where  the  data  indicate  a  stronger  authority  was  needed  for  coordina- 
tion and  control.     In  this  setting,  the  principal  represented  reluctant 
leadership  in  spite  of  her  desires  to  be  an  instructional  leader.  Her 
invitation  and/or  acceptance  of  external  programs  overtaxed  and  over- 
burdened her  administration  and  kept  her  working  under  stressful 
circumstances  while  failing  to  resolve  the  achievement  and  discipline 
problems  facing  her  daily. 

Control,  communication  and  coordination  were  greatly  affected  by 
the  principal's  principles.     She  was  rarely  informed  about  what  was 
going  on  inside  the  school  forcing  her  to  rely  on  external  sources 
for  information.  Controlling  student  and  faculty  conduct  for  ordinary 
classroom  time  without  interventions,  interruptions  and  sustained 
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stoppages  just  proved  non-existent  in  most  rooms.    While  student 
conduct  received  modest  restraint  from  parental  contracts,  faculty 
disruptions  received  little  attention.     Some  teachers  came  late 
habitually.    Often  the  principal,  herself,  was  late.    Some  teachers 
left  early  at  ESEP  time.     Others  left  early  on  paydays  (Fridays). 
Teachers  who  wanted  control  became  frustrated  and  their  morale 
declined.  Overloaded  by  new  curriculum  introductions  and  program 
accretions  while  unsupported  in  the  execution  of  the  regular  basic 
skills  program  in  reading  and  mathematics,  these  teachers  watched 
their  effectiveness  and  efficiency  lessening.    Their  feelings  about 
this  condition  further  reduced  their  enthusiasm  and  led  toward  human 
relations  conflicts  manifested  by  gossip,  back-biting,  inter-personal 
animosities  and  hatred  which  produced  a  poor  learning  environment. 

Since  School  B  was  only  56  percent  poor,  our  expectations  were 
that  the  students  would  achieve  higher  as  an  effect  of  their  SES. 
This  proved  false.     The  biggest  organizational  factors,  instruction, 
curriculum,  coordination,  control  and  discipline  worked  against  the 
highest  possible  achievement.     Incorrect  goal  statements,  unclear 
goal  problems,  low  expectations  and  ineffective  routines  diminished 
effectively  sustained  contributions  of  organizational  dynamics  to 
student  achievement.     The  refusal  of  the  principal  to  use  her 
authority  to  direct  teachers  and  to  monitor  their  behavior  unless 
forced  to  by  external  sources  denied  her  the  means  to  develop  a 
consensus  among  the  faculty  around  her  goals.    Moreover,  her  un- 
willingness to  assume  responsibility  for  student  discipline  and 
parent  conflict  removed  a  way  to  obligate  her  faculty  to  her  for 
their  loyalty. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  somewhere  in  the  interactions  of 
students  and  parents  at  home,  the  children  who  did  achieve  at  School 
B  acquired  what  it  took  to  survive  strong  ceilings  on  their  aspirations 
and  unregulated  classrooms  responding  to  individual  teachers'  values 
and  moderate  technical  instructional  skills.    Their  highest  priority, 
reading  and  math  on  grade  level  over  every  grade  for  all  students, 
was  rarely  tackled  by  organized  school  effort.     Under  the  present 
operating  conditions  of  School  B,  the  strongest  factor  for  achievement 
centered  on  the  child  solipsistically  learning  from  copious  school 
exercises  and  home  interactions. 
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Chapter  VI 

School  C:    Loose  Coupling  and  Hierarchical  Independence  in  a 
Divided  Community 

Introduction 

"Don't  tell  me  anything  about  Mrs.  V,"  the  young  woman' 
screamed  when  asked  what  she  thought  about  the  Principal  of  School 
C.    The  following  rushed  out  of  her  like  a  roaring  cataract  of  water: 

She  made  an  example  of  me  because  she  was  angry  with  my 
mother  who  wouldn't  support  her  dress  code.     I  wrote  an 
editorial  about  the  policy  for  the  school  newsletter  and 
she  had  an  assembly  and  called  me  a  bad  girl  and  asked 
m^  to  come  before  the  students  and  apologize  for  criticiz- 
ing her  and  the  school.     I  shall  never  forget  it.    And  I 
was  an  "A"  student.     The  reason  the  school  is  a  good 
school  is  because  there  are  good  teachers  up  there  and 
not  because  of  anything  she  has  done  .   .   .  NO!  NO!  NO! 
That  woman  is  MEAN! 

The  young  woman's  mother  confirmed  what  was  said,  but  added: 

Now  she  is  a  twin  and  my  other  twin  had  no  trouble 
up  there.  I  took  them  out  of  School  M  because  they 
weren't  learning  and  my  friend  told  me  how  well  her 
children  were  doing  at  School  C  so  I  transferred  my 
children  to  another  address  and  used  it  to  get  them 
in.     School  C  was  definitely  superior  to  School  M. 

This  ambivalence  flows  through  the  School  C  community  dividing  it 
in  its  loyalty  to  the  School  C  Principal. 

The  School  C  Principal  views  herself  as  a  "disciplinarian,  a 
curriculum  specialist,  the  one  who  more  or  less  assesses  whether  or 
not  the  school  has  achieved.   .  She  also  believes  that  the 

principal  is  a  nurse,  doctor,  minister  .   .  .  "you  name  it."  She 
sees  herself  as  high  in  authoritarianism,  saying: 

Well,  since  I  am  reponsible  for  whatever  happens  in 
this  school,  I  do  think  I  must  have  the  final  say. 
I  mean,  you  must  have  somebody  in  charge.    So,  if 
I'm  that  person,  I  make  the  final  decision. 

She  is  willing  to  make  those  decisions  and  to  take  the  consequences. 
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People  in  the  School  C  community  have  mixed  opinions  about 
her  authoritarian  style.    One  parent  states  that  her  son  had  been 
designated  a  science  winner  at  one  time  but  the  Principal  had  kept 
him  from  winning  because  she  was  angry  with  the  parent.  Another 
parent  described  one  of  the  teachers  as  incompetent,  accused  her  of 
pulling  her  child's  ears  and  calling  him  a  "sloppy  bum"  in  front  of  ^ 
the  class.     As  a  result  a  petition  was  circulated  in  the  community 
calling  for  the  Principal's  removal.    This  effort  failed  because 
other  parents  supported  the  Principal  and  campaigned  for  her  support. 

The  leader  of  these  parents  said  that  the  School  C  Principal 
was  the  victim  of  a  lot  of  parents  who  don't  discipline  their 
children  at  home  and  resent  the  fact  that  she  can  do  it  even  though 
she  has  never  had  any  children  or  they  are  parents  who  want  their 
children  to  be  smarter  than  they  really  are  and  don't  want  the 
Principal  to  work  with  them  on  the  level  where  they  really  function. 
She  says  that  if  the  parents  don't  like  what  the  Principal  does, 
then  they  should  step  in  and  discipline  their  own  children.  She 
says  that  she  knows  what  is  happening  in  the  neighborhood  around 
Steep  Road  and  she  knows  that  the  children  don't  behave  at  home  and 
suspects  that  they  are  not  doing  right  in  school.    Furthermore,  she 
is  certain  that  some  of  the  parents  whose  children  are  so  bright  at 
home  need  to  be  spending  more  time  under  adult  supervision  doing 
homework  instead  of  looking  at  television  while  their  parents  run 
around  to  meetings.     She  admires  the  School  C  Principal  and  says  that 
she  will  work  against  any  petition  that  comes  around  her  house 
against  her. 

The  Principal  is  a  conservative  well-dressed  woman  who  walks 
with  a  very  slight  limp,  the  only  effect  of  a  bout  with  polio  in 
her  youth.    She  is  known  for  her  frank  and  candid  remarks  about  her 
views  on  the  CCSS,  the  instructional  program  and  her  colleagues. 
She  is  not  well-liked  by  some  of  them,  but  she  is  well  respected. 
Some  of  her  fellow  principals  complain  that  she  is  too  blunt  and 
caustic.    Others  say  that  she  is  too  authoritarian  and  too  strict. 
Some  say  that  she  is  not  flexible  enough  to  entertain  different 
opinions. 

Others  cannot  praise  her  too  much  for  what  she  has  done  for 
them  and  their  children.    They  say  that  she  makes  the  teachers  tow 
the  line  as  well  as  the  children  and  that  incompetent  teachers 
cannot  land  at  School  C.     They  like  the  discipline  at  the  school  and 
testify  to  the  relief  that  they  feel  because  they  know  that  their 
children  are  safe  in  the  school  at  all  times.     In  the  wider  black 
community  feelings  aobut  this  principal  range  also.     One  well  known, 
highly  respected  black  community  leader  said: 
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 ^is  a  fine  person.     I  have  known  her  since  she  was  a 

little  girl.    She  has  always  been  smart,  dedicated,  com- 
mitted and  highly  motivated.     I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that  she  has  a  fine  school.     I  would  not  expect  otherwise. 
For  her,  excellence  is  a  must  .   .  She  must  be  the  best  •  .  . 
I  am  rather  surprised  that  no  one  has  noticed  this  before.   .  . 

One  professional  who  had  two  children  to  graduate  from  School 
C  said  that  the  Principal  expressed  no  sympathy  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Revolution  during  the  1960's.     Children  who  were  proud  of  their 
blackness  were  forced  to  adhere  to  the  rigid  dress  code  and  behavior 
codes.     Some  animosities  generated  by  the  Principal's  opposition 
linger.     This  professional  said  that  his  first  child  was  academically 
accelerated  but  persecuted  because  of  his  activism.    The  second 
child  was  not  taught  properly  and  he  removed  his  third  child  because 
of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  schools'  curriculum,  the  poor 
teaching  and  the  hostility  of  the  Principal. 

Observations  confirm  that  both  sides  in  this  controversy  are 
correct.    For  parents  who  prefer  more  flexible  school  environments 
the  School  C  Principal  is  an  anathema.     For  those  who  prefer  highly 
structured  educational  sets,  she  is  a  miracle  worker.     The  School  C 
Principal  feels  that  most  of  her  parents  are  so  consumed  with  the 
daily  problems  of  making  a  living  and  fighting  racism  that  she  must 
assume  total  responsibility  for  educating  her  nearly  100  percent  black 
poor  student  body.     She  has  made  this  decision.     In  order  to  do  that, 
she  has  established  some  routines,  scenarios  and  processes  which  she 
feels  are  effective. 

While  she  considers  herself  a  highly  authoritarian  principal, 
strongly  emphasizing  the  needs  of  the  children  are  the  first  priority 
in  her  programming.    Although  she  is  perceived  by  both  teachers  and 
parents  as  taking  the  side  of  the  teacher  whether  right  or  wrong, 
she  will  not  tolerate  any  teacher  who  fails  to  teach  the  children. 
In  her  own  description  of  learning,  she  wrote  the  following: 

The  philosophy  of  the  school  dictates  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  staff.     A  principal,  having  strong 
positive  expectations  about  the  learning  potential  of 
all  children,  id.ll  influence  teachers'  expectations. 
The  principal  must  identify  mechanisms  and  processes 
that  effectively  convey  these  expectations  to  the 
teachers.    The  faculty  must  be  convinced  that  their 
students  can  learn.    The  principal  must  have  control 
of  the  school  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the 
fears  of  teaching  minority  children  being  translated 
into  reality.    Everyone  is  accountable.    There  is  no 
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excuse  for  children  not  learning.    Poor  health  habits 
and  apathetic  parents  can  also  be  alleviated.  The 
expectations  of  success  must  be  built  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  school's  philosophy. 

More  than  a  bit  this  Principal  acts  and  preaches  the  doctrine  that 
being  treated  as  a  slow  learner  is  a  greater  tragedy  than  being 
labeled  as  one. 


School  C  Goals 

During  the  study  year  the  goals  of  School  C  were  adaptations 
of  the  Superintendent's  goals  presented  earlier.     School  C  goals 
were  negotiated  in  a  private  meeting  with  the  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent in  charge  of  Elementary  Schools  with  whom  the  Principal  has  a 
good  relationship.     During  SY  1979-1980  the  Superintendent  indicated 
a  familiarity  with  School  C  through  his  disapproval  of  the  schools 
parent  and  community  relations.'    He  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
Principal  protected  and  isolated  the  school  from  the  community 
instead  of  expanding  it  into  the  community.    He  seemed  to  dislike 
the  rigid,  regimented  learning  environment  at  the  school  and  felt 
that  this  consequence  of  the  alternative  chosen  to  elevate  achieve- 
ment was  worse  than  low  scores  in  reading  and  mathematics  on  the 
MAT.     Especially  for  schools  like  School  C,  did  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  add  her  two  additional  system  goals;     a  positive  warm 
teaching  climate    and  the  creation  of  a  positive  relationship  between 
home  and  school.     Consequently,  the  goal  of  highest  priority  for 
School  C  was  to  improve  coinmunications  with  parents.     The  second  high- 
est priority  goal  was  to  elevate  achievement  in  reading.  Finally, 
School  C  intended  to  improve  the  conduct  of  the  lunchroom  and  to 
adjust  the  curriculum  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  children.    One  addi- 
tional goal  which  the  Principal  had  was  to  keep  the  teachers  expecta- 
tions high. 

...  I  didn't  want  them  to  drop  or  to  become 
discouraged.     That's  the  main  thing.     I  continually 
encouraged  them  in  every  way  that  I  could.  .   .  . 

She  had  no  special  goals  for  her  temporary  professionals,  special 
subject  teachers,  support  service  staff  or  others.  Lunchroom 
aides  were  an  exception.     She  did  have  special  thoughts  about 
changes  in  the  behavior  of  these  aides.    These  changes  were  under 
discussion  and  no  final  decisions  had  been  made  about  them.  Tlie 
School  C  Principal  felt  that  she  had  the  consensus  of  parents, 
teachars,  students  and  staff  around  the  goals  of  School  C.     She  did 
not  feel  that  either  discipline  or  attendance  or  tardiness  were 
problems  in  the  study  year. 
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Observations  indicate  that  the  Principal  ignored  the  orders  of 
the  superintendent  to  make  parent    -school  relationships  the  high- 
est priority  and  did  not  allow  him  to  set  the  priority  goals  at 
School  C.    Although  the  Principal  and  the  faculty  were  unhappy  with 
their  efforts  to  improve  communications  with  parents,  they  continued 
to  give  the  elevation  of  achievement  the  highest  priority  in  SY  1979- 
1980  that  it  had  always  received  and  tried  to  improve  school  community 
relations  as  best  they  could  after  that. 

One  observer  noted  that  School  C  was  an  anachronism,  a  throw- 
back to  the  19th  century,  the  preservation  of  a  form  that  was  out- 
dated and  no  longer  useful.    Another  resented  the  designation  of 
School  C  as  a  high  achieving  school  to  be  used  as  a  model  for  other 
schools  because  of  its  emphasis  on  regimentation  and  regulation. 
Yet,  School  C  accomplished  what  every  school  in  the  city  wanted,  high 
scores  on  the  standardized  tests.     The  Principal  stood  like  a  rock 
in  this  tempest.    She  calmly  responded  when  queried  about  her  reac- 
tions to  the  divided  community  and  opposing  central  office:"  If 
someone  knows  how  to  do  it  better,  let  them  show  me."    To  date,  no 
one  has. 

Like  the  School  A  Principal,  the  School  C  Principal  believes 
that  the  Superintendent  does  not  know  what  is  good  for  School  C 
students.    To  accept  the  status  quo  is  to  fail  for  the  needs  of  her 
students  are  unique.  Over  the  period  of  1976-1980  School  C  was  the 
highest  achieving  predominantly  black  elementary  school  and  the  high- 
est achieving  in  every  year  except  1980.    The  School  C  Principal  is 
absolutely  adamant  about  the  achievement  of  School  C  students.  She 
knows  that  they  can  learn  and  she  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
routines  ordinarily  used  to  educate  them  are  inefficient,  ineffec- 
tive and  underfunded.     She  also  believes  that  the  larger  social  order 
perpetuates  the  imputation  of  black  inferiority  through  its  value 
system  and  education,  but  she  thinks  that  those  who  sinrply  sit 
around  engaging  in  rhetoric  are  useless.    She  has  managed  to  create 
a  body  of  high  achieving  students  whose  parents  are  grateful  to  her 
and  who  vigorously  support  her.    With  these  parents  and  her  teachers 
she  has  developed  a  consensus  powerful  enough  to  protect  her  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  central  office  and  dissenting  parents.  Her 
authority  rests  on  her  competent  and  consistent  delivery  of  services 
to  the  majority  of  her  constituency  and  the  willing  compliance  of 
her  teachers  who  feel  an  obligation  to  her  for  her  fearless  manage- 
ment of  student  discipline  and  parental  conflict,  and,  consequent- 
ly, permit  her  constant  observation  and  monitoring  of  their  ob- 
se"^vance  of  School  C's  routines. 
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Moreover,  this  ethnography  sho\vs  that  loose  coupling  between 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Pr  tnclpaA  of  School  C  and  the  tight 
coupling  between  the  Principal  of  School  C,  her  teachers  and  a 
majority  of  her  community  faci.Mi:ate  high  achievement  as  it  is 
defined  in  this  study.    However,  because  the  conm^uuity  divided 
in  this  case,  there  appears  to  he  a  greater  need  for  structure  and 
regimentation  than  was  found  at  School  A,  in  order  to  build  and. main- 
tain goal  consensus. 

School  CV    Histoiy  and  Characteristics 

One  of  the  .first  function'^;  of  the  BPE  after  its  creation  by 
the  1911  School  Code  was  the  selection  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  appointed  in  1912,    Avter  he  had  accepted  the  appointment, 
he  visited  many  schools  and  examined  thvjm  clof^ely  to  determine 
their  past  use  and  fitness •     Ti'.e  city  at  that  time  covered  100 
square  miles  of  territory  and  had  126  buildings  located  according 
to  wards.     Some  wards  were  wealthy  and  others  poor.     In  the  poor 
districts  where  the  population  was  largest,  the  school  accommodations 
were  inadequate,  often  unsafe  and  lacking  in  sanitation  and  modern 
improvements.    A  survey  of  existing  conditions  made  in  1912  showed 
that  in  some  wards,  empty  rooms  and  even  empty  buildings,  were 
found  while  in  others  buildings  were  overcrowded.     The  most 
seriously  crowded  area  was  in  the  Trinidad  and  Panama  districts  in 
Lower  and  Middle  Hayti,     Under  a  new  distribution  of  teacher-pupil; 
load,  40  rooms  were  placed  on  half-day  sessions.     The  Superintendent 
recommended  tho  erection  of  two  new  buildings  each  to  contain  16 
rooms.     School  C  was  one  of  these.    On  April  14,  1915  the  new  school 
opened,...greatly_-Telieving-.-the^congestion  .  in  Upper^  Hayti — _ 

On  February  22,  1916,  School  C  was  placed  on  the  Platoon  Plan 
which  increased  the  capacity  of  the  school  and  claimed  to  increasje 
the  efficiency  of  work.    The  Platoon  Plan  required  a  longer 
teaching  day  and  on  October  24,  1916  the  teachers  at  School  C  and 
two  other  schools  requested  an  increase  in  salaries  for  the  longer 
day  which  was  denied.     School  C  was  designed  "for  700  pupil^^^^ 
the  Platoon  Plan  it  carried  1,100.    Although  it  was  among  the  best 
buildings  in  the  city,  the  educational  efficiency  rating  was  impaired 
by  a  lack  of  play  space  and  the  cluttering  of  space  available  by 
excessive  apparatus. 

School  C  has  always  been  a  focal  point  in  the  community  x/hich 
surrounds  it.     The. 1913  Board  minutes  show  a  recommendation  that 
preliminary  plans  be  approved  for  the  building  of  School  C  and  that 
an  auditorium  be  included  in  the  building  on  account  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  neighborhood  and  that  provisions  be  made  for  it  in  the 
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next  budget.  Requests  appear  in  the  Board  minutes  for  the  use  of 
this  auditorium  for  recitals,  revivals  and  lectures.  On  July  1, 
1941  the  school  was  named  for  a  renowned  black  city  civic  leader. 
Until  1968  it  was  the  only  city  public  school  named  for  a  black 
person. 

In  the  1960's  Centre  City  was  one  of  seven  major*  cities  in  the 
United  States  that  received  Ford  Foundation  grants  under  a  project 
called  "Great  Cities  School  Improvement  Programs."    The  Ford 
Foundation  was  funding  projects    to  improve  education  in  depressed 
urban  neighborhoods    located  in  the  "grey  areas"  of  the  city.  The 
superintendent  chose  five  elementary  schools  in  which  to  experiment 
with  team  teaching  "designed  to  teach  every  child,  regardless  of  back- 
ground, the  intellectual  competencies  needed  in  today's  world." 
School  C  was  one  of  the  five  schools.     The  team  teaching  project 
started  in  September,  1960  and  lasted  through  1968,     As  defined  by 
the  Superintendent,  "team  teaching  exists  when  students  are  instruc- 
ted in  groups  of  varying  sizes  according  to  their  nature  by  teams 
of  teachers  for  appropriate  lengths  of  time."    A  team  often  consisted 
of  a  team  leader,  four  regular  teachers,  a  teacher  intern  and  a  team 
mother  or  aide. 

As  early  as  1916  School  C  had  more  black  students  than  any 
other  city  school.     Of  the  1,091  students  in  School  C  in  1916, 
364  were  black  or  33  percent.     By  1920  of  the  1130  students  enrolled 
in  School  C,  588  were  black  or  52  percent.     Since  that  time  School 
C  has  been  a  predominantly  black  school;  and  by  1925  there  were 
1177  in  attendance,  and  981  were  black  or  83.3  percent.    Like  both 
Schools  A  and  B,  School  C  has  experienced  a  continuous  decline  in 
enrollment.     See  Table    60.     In  1973  the  7th  grade  was  added  and 
removed  in  1976,     In  1980  School  C  received  black  students  from  a 
predominantly  black  elementary  school  changed  to  a  middle  school 
for  desegregation.  Demolished  housing  created  the  exodus  in  1970. 
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Table  60 

SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  IN  SCHOOL  C:  1967-1980 


xear 

Vr\  m  1  1  mpn  t 

Loss 

1967 

607 

-25 

1968 

552 

-55 

1969 

545 

-  7 

1970 

467 

-78 

1971 

436 

-31 

1972 

402 

-34 

1973 

426 

+24 

1974 

445 

+19 

1975 

446 

+  1 

1976 

347 

-99 

1977 

340 

-  7 

1978 

320 

-20 

1979 

303 

-17 

1980 

380 

+77 

Centre  City  Schools  attempted  to  desegregate  in  the  usual  way 

by  closing  black  schools  and  using  one  way  busing  but  the  black 

community  resisted.     Consequently,  School has  managed  to  remain 
open  in  spite  of  these  attempts. 


Site  Description 

School  C  is  a  two  story  blond  brick  facility  with  a  basement, 
two  kindergarten  rooms,  23  classrooms,  a  cafeteria,  a  gymnasium, 
a  library  and  an  auditorium  on  the  first  floor.  It  is  located  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  on  a  steep  incline  which  is  difficult  to  negotiate 
in  a  car  in  th3  icy  winter.     The  school  yard    is  small  and  fenced. 
Teachers    have  a  parking  lot  at  one  end  of  the  half  block  on  which 
the  school  stands  arid  there  is  a  small  and  inadequate  play  yard 
on  the  side  and  in  the  rear  of  the  building.     The  yard  and  grounds, 
as  well  as  the  building  itself,  are  clean  and  well  kept  in  spite 
of  the  community  traffic  on  the  parking  lot  especially.  During 
SY1979-1980  School  C's  capacity  was,424.     Classrooms  have  wood 
floors  and  the  washrooms  are  tiled.""- Teachers  have  a  teacher's 
room  on  both  floors  and  there  is  a  room  for  the  teachers'  assistants 
in  the  basement. 
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Classrooms  are  brightly  painted  and  the  school  is  kept  as 
clean  as  a  whistle  by  a  school  engineer  and  his  maintenance  staff. 
The  school  engineer  and  the  principal  work  together  to  handle  all 
building  and  ground  requests  from  central  office  and  to  decide 
on  needed  mechanical  plan  maintenance  services.     The  engineer  takes 
care  of    routine  outside  clean-ups,  overnight  mishaps,  boiler  and 
furnace  operations,  daytime  restroom  supply  shortages;  and  after- 
lunch  refuse  removals.    Like  School  A,  he  has  a  night-time  service 
operation  immediately  after  dismissal  which  removes  all  daytime 
refuse,  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  help  to  repair  the  leaking 
roof  which  damaged  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  the  music  room. 
School  yards  are  kept  clean  from  refuse  and  garbage  although  daily 
sweeping  of  the  parking  lot  is  often  necessary  to  remove  broken  glass 
and  beverage  containers.     The  school  building  is  close  to  the  sidewalk 
providing  little  space  for  children  to  form  lines  for  entrance  into 
the  building. 


School  Organization 

During  Syi9 79-1980  School  C  had  two  half-day  kindergartens, 
an  Early  Learning  Skills  Division,  two  first  grades,  two  second 
grades,  two  third  grades,  two  fourth  grades  and  two  fifth  grades. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  grades  were  departmentalized.     In  a  departmen- 
talized program  i;he  students  pass  to  different  teachers  for  different 
subjects.     Additionally,  it  had  a  half-day  Headstart  Division,  a 
Learning  Disabilities  class,  an  EMR  Division  (Grades  4-5),  a 
physical  education  teacher,  a  part-time  librarian,  a  music  and  art 
division,  two  and  one  half  days  a' week,  and  a  half -day  RAC.  It  did 
not  have  a  MAC  because  there  were  not  enough  children  with 
mathematics  scores  a  year  or  more. below  the  norm  for  a  class.  There 
were  five  educational  assistants  in  the  primary  program.  Title  I 
and  Special  Education,  six  lunch  room  aides,  one  principal,  no 
assistant  principal  and  one  lunchroom  manager. 
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Table  61 


SCHOOL  C; 

Room 

114 

110 

112 

111 

101 

102 

103 

104 

201 

215 

204 

212 

Annex 

B17 

214 


ORGANIZATION  DURING  SY  1979-1980 
Grade  Number  of  Students 


Kgn 
ELS 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

Headstart 
LD 
EMR 


44 
16 
24 
25 
21 
21 
22 
23 
33 
27 
23 
23 
7 
9 
9 


TOTAL 


327 


There  were  eleven  classes  and  one  kindergarten  in  School  C 
during  Sn979-1980.     The  pupil-teacher  ratio  "^^/^'^l^f  g^^ool 
averaie  class  size  was  22.3.     The  total  per  pupil  co.,t  at  School 
rwL  $1974.09.     The  general  fund  expenditure  was  $128.. 47.  The 
meirabseL;         the  pupils  was  6.88  days  per  -^ool  year  or 
the  regular  absentees  and  24.7  for  the  extremes.    There  were 
of  these  extreme  absentees  in  School  C  averaging  seven  per 
classroom* 

students  report  to  school  at  8:30  in  the  moruing  for  an 
eight  period  day  with  one  half  hour  for  lunch.     There  are  two 
ha!f-day  kindergartens,  one  from  9:30  to  11:50;  the  other  from 
Soon  Sntil  2:35      The  first,  second  and  third  grades  are  dismissed 
at  Z'TsLm.     The  others  leave  at  2:40  p.m.     Teachers  remaxn  at 

h  ;i  fro™  2:35  until  3:05  for  ESEP.     There  ' 
one  at  11:30  a.m.  for  the  primary  divisxons  ^^^/^ive 
noon  to  12:30  p.m.  for  the  upper  divisions.     There  is  ^Iso  a  tlve 
munute  home  room  period  in  the  f^^ernoon.  after  lunch  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades.     School  C  students  in  the  Scholars 
P^og^am  are  bussed  to  the  School  B  Center,     teachers  use  their 
Speriod  for  preparation  or  tutoring.     Sometimes  the  Principal 
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calls  meetings  at  this  time,  but  this  Is  not  done  on  a  regular 
or  frequent  basis.    Teachers  are  tardy  at  8;30  a.m.  and  students 
at  8:35  a.m.    Teachers  may  not  leave  the  building  during  the  ESEP 
period  without  the  permission  of  the  Principal. 

School  C  classrooms  for  Kindergarten  and  Grades  1  through  3 
are  self-contained;  however,  the  students  do  pass  to  specirl 
subject  teachers  for  library,  art,  vocal  and  Instrumental  music, 
physical  education  and  health.     The  Instrumental  music  teacher 
waii  at.  School  A  on  one  day  a  week,  Mondays,  and  the  others,  except 
for  physical  education,  were  there  2h  days  a  week.     There  is  some 
exchange  of  students  in  Grades  1  through  3  among  teachers  for  read- 
ing and  mathematics.     In  Grade  3  there  is  considerable  subject  ex- 
change where  third  graders  pass  to  a  different  teacher  for  English  • 
or  mathematics.     These  arrangements  are  teacher  negotiated  and 
principal  approved.    They  seem  to  be  vestiges  of  the  team  teaching 
project  in  which  these  teachers  engaged  in  the  1960^ s. 

The  horizontal  organization  of  this  schvo.   :s  based  on' reading 
achievement.     Three  basal  reading  seriei  r.re  rsed  in  School  C, 
Glnn  360  (1978),  G/.nn  720  (1978)  and  Lippii'-co  c  (1969).     School  C 
is  the  only  school  in  the  CCSS  usiiic  LlnolAc:/ t .     School  C  used 
Glnn  720  for  the  slow  fourth  graders  or      '.wi  10  in  the  Glnn  360 
when  several  stude^,      in  the  fourth  e;di- jited  skill  deficiencies 
on  the  Glnn  360  Uiv M  i\)  tnastery  test.     They  requested  to  use  it 
on  other  levels  but  u".  re  dp^  'ed  permission  to  order  the  necessary 
materials.     School  u  .      i^^r-ally  get  permission  to  use  the  Lippincott 
readers  for  the  iccelerated  reaJnrs.    However,  during  the  study 
year,  the  School  C  Principal  told  the  investigator  that  she  had  / 
been  Instructed  by  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Instruction  of 
the  Elementary  Schools  that  she  must  discontinue  the  use  of 
Lippincott  during  the  1979-1980  school  year.     The  Principal  acti- 
vated her  Lippincott  parents  and  appealed  to  school  board  members 
for  their  support  of  Lippincott.    When  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
was  approached  by  the  board  representative  of  School  C,  she  indica- 
ted that  there  had  been  sotne  mi  ^.interpretation  and  denied  the  order 
for  discontinuation.    During  SY1982-1983  CCSS    piloted  several 
reading  series  after  a  heateC  dispute  among  school  board  members 
over  look-say  and  phonics  methods.    The  Lippincott  series  was  one 
of  those  piloted.    S^rangelyj  the  long  experience  with  the  use  of 

this  series  at  School  C  was  ignored.  ' 

I 

The  Principal  of  School  C  discourages  more  than  three  reading 
levels  in  each  class;  therefore,  teachers  exchange  students  in  levels 
not  available  in  the  class  where  students  are  placed.     The  kinder- 
garten students  at  School  C  are  assessed  on  a  checklist  of  skills 
>'whlch  must  be  mastered  prior  to  their  entry  into  first  grade. 
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Their  horizontal  placement  depends  upon  the  degree  of  skill  mastery. 
Students  at  School  C  are  closely  examined  for  skill  mastery.  A 
new  student's  record  received  from  a  sending  school  is  carefully 
checked.     Students  are  given  a  unit  or  level  mastery  test  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  sending  school's  placement  is  accurate. 
Then  the  new  transfer-in  is  placed  in  a  classroom  wl'^ire  that  level 
is  taught  and  where  there  is  not  overcrowding. 

Except  for  Grades  2  and  3,  teachers  at  School  C  have  perman- 
ent assignments  with  low,  and  accelerated  readers.  In 
Grades  2  and  3  the  teachers  have  a  mini-team  teaching  set-up. 
The  Grade  2  teachers  rotate  the  low   and  accelerated  readers; 
the  Grade  3  teachers  have  permanent  student  assignments  with  the 
same  teacher  instructing  accelerated  readers  each  year.    Grades  4 
and  5  are  departmentalized  with    teachers  having  permanent  subject 
assignments  such  as  Reading,  Social  Studies,  Science,  Mathematics, 
Language  Arts,  Spelling,  Library  and  Art.    Homeroom  student  place- 
ment is  determined  by  reading  skill  mastery  and  these  are  rotated 
among  the  teachers.  EHR  and  LD  Teachers  have  permanent  assignment 
also. 

Each  teacher  administers  his/her  own  mafltery  level  and  unit 
level  reading  tests  whenever  ^ht  student  completes  a  unit  or  level. 
Students  who  show  acceleratic -  i?  the  mastery  of  Ginn  360  and  720 
are  placed  in  Lippincott.    TIio-;e  who  show  a  lack  of  mastery  in 
Lippincott  are  placed  in  Ginn  "20  or  360  when  720  is  available 
The  Principal  carefully  monit^^LS  this  progress  through  conferences 
with  teachers  and  the  RAG  teacher  who  serves  as  a  reading  clinician, 
a  position  which  used  to  exist  in  theCCSS  and  which  she  used  to 
occupy  at  School  C.     Any  child  who   exhibits  a  change  in  pace  or 
progress  must  be  discussed  in  a  conference.     Stiidents  who  fail  to 
master  a  unit  or  level  must  be  retaught. 

Mainstreamed  children  with  handicaps  or  learning  problems 
received  special  services  from  speech  and  hearing  therapists, 
psychologists,  social  workers,  visual  therapists  and  other  intinerant 
staff.     Additionally,  there  is  a  part-time  nurse  in  the  school  and 
vision  and  hearing  were  checked  for  some  individuals  during  the 
study  year.     Students  have  art,  music  and   physical  education  twice  a 
week.     Students  in  Grades  4  and  5  have  one  period  of  health  a  week 
from  the  gym  teacher. 

RAG  students  receive  this  service  daily  in  the  morning. 
They  must  be  scheduled  for  RAG  at  a  period  other  than  their 
reading  period  since  Title  I  is  supplementary  and  must  not  supplant 
regular  school  service.     Sometimes  this  is  unavoidable  and  teachers 
must  reteach  skills  which  are  missed. 
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Student  Characteristics 

On  October  1,  1979  School  C  had  a  student  body  which  was  100 
percent  black.    The  enrollment  on  that  datt  was  303.    During  SY1979- 
1980  57  students  transferred  into  the  school  and  ^AO  transferred 
out,  or  a  total  of  97  or  29.6  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  327  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year.    On  October  1,  1979  the  students  were 
distributed  in  the  grades  according  to  Table  62. 

Table  62 


SaiOOL  C:     STUDENT  POPULATION:    SY  1979-1980 


Grade  K 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

EXC 

HS 

Total 

October 

1,  1979 

40 

June  1 , 

63  39 
1980 

41 

59 

43 

18 

* 

303 

4A 

65  42 

45 

60 

46 

18 

7 

327 

Student 

Gain 

24 


EXC  =  Special  education  students 
HS  =  Headstart 
*    =  Unavailable 
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Table  63 

Transfers  In  and  Out 
School  C    SY  1979-1980 

Grade         K      1       2       3       4       5'  Total 


IN 
Number 
of 

Students 

8 

23 

3 

7 

10 

6 

57 

OUT 

40 

NUMBER 

4 

21 

0 

3 

9 

3 

of 

Students 

Total 

12 

44 

3 

10 

19 

9 

97 

A  little  less  than  a  half  of  these  transfers  occurred  in  Grade  1 
and  almost  one  fifth  in  Grade  4. 

As  stated  before,  School  C  has  at  least  a  five  year  history 
of  academic  success  in  reading  and  mathematics  in  the  CCSS  using 
scores  on  the  MAT  as  the  criteria.     Testing  was  not  done  in  the 
CCSS  on  a  system  wide  basis  until  October,  1975.    Beginning  then 
with  Syl975-1976,  School  C  reflects  an  outstanding  record  in  both 
achievement  and  growth  for  black  poor  students.     Because  the  first 
grade  students  are  assumed  to  have  no  reading  or  mathematics  skills, 
they  are  not  tested  in  October  of  each  year;  consequently,  there 
are  no  norms  for  this  year  in  growth.     Therefore,  growth  and 
achievement  are  based  only  on  the  norms  for  Grades  2,3,4  and  5  in 
a  K-5  school.     During  SY  1975-1976  School  C  was  a  K-7  school.  That 
school  year  School  C  was  at  or  above  the  growth  and  achievement 
norms  in  reading  and  mathematics  in  every  grade.     It  was  the  high- 
est .^n  the  city  in  growth  in  7th  grade  reading. 

For  the  remaining  school  years  School  C  was  at  or  above  the 
growth  and  achievement  norms  27  times  out  of  32,  at  or  above  the 
achievement  norm  but  below  the  growth  norm  one  time  and  below  the 
achievement  norms  but  at  or  above  the  growth  norms  four  times. 
Over  the  five  year  period  achievement  has  lagged  in  5th  grade 
reading  and  growth  and  has  not  occurred  in  Grade  3  reading.  The 
total  five  year  average  for  nine  months  Growth  Per  Year  (GPY) 
for  School  C  is  .7843.     The  five  year  average  for  nine  months 
SPY  in  Reading  is  .7250.     The  five  year  average  for  nine  mcar'  - 
GPY  in  Mathematics  is  .84375. 
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For  all  practical  purposes  instruction  occurs  in  School  C 
from  mid-Septomber  until  mid-May  or  during  an  eight  month  school 
year.    Given  all  other  facilitators  for  instructional  growth  in  read- 
ing and  mathematics,  School  C  students  can  be  expected  to  grow 
eight  months  in  eight  months. 

School  C  students  achieve  scores  on  standardized  tests  at  or 
above  the  national  and/or  city  norms  on  the  MAT,    At  the  Grade  1 
level,  4  9  percent  finished  the  first  grade  reader;  75  percent  were 
at  grade  level  in  reading  and  98  percent  In  math.  Twenty-six 
percent  of  the  second  graders  finished  the  second  grade  reader; 
93  percent  were,  at  grade  level  in  reading  and  93  percent  in  math, 
Tn  the  third  grade,  22  percent  finished  the  third  grade  reader; 
63  percent  were  at  grade  level  in  reading  and  83  percent  in  math. 
At  the  fourth  grade  level  16  percent  finished  the  fourth  grade 
reader;  38  percent  were  at  grade  level  in  reading  and  63  percent  in 
math.    Only  11  percent  of  the  fifth  graders  finished  the  fifth 
grade  reader  while  48  percent  were  at  grade  level  in  reading  and  70 
percent  in  math.     See  Table  64, 
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Table  M 

School  Ci  Achleveincnt  and  Basal  Reader  Progress,  May,  1980  do  S 

«  H» 
0  0 

(D  ^  ft 
<  0 

la  V  I 

0 

Oi  ^ 

0\ 
0 


Grade 

N 

Percent  at 

Percent 

Mean 

Percent  aC 

Mean 

National 

Local 

Grade  Level  Completing 

Reading 

Grade  Level 

Hath 

Nonn 

Norn 

Reading-MAT  Basal  Reader 

Score 

Matli-MAT 

Score 

Readinit/Hath  Readlne/Hath 

1 

49 

75 

49 

2,2 

98 

2.5 

1.9/1.8 

2.0/2.2 

2 

k'l 

93 

26 

3.« 

93 

2.6/2,7 

3.0/3.0 

3 

45 

63 

22 

3,7 

83 

4.5 

3.5/3.8 

3.6/4.0 

k 

60 

38 

16 

4.3* 

63 

4.9 

4,6/4.9 

4.5/4.8 

5 

46 

48 

11 

5,5 

70 

5.9 

5.6/5.7 

5.5/5.7 

*Falled  to  meet  either  norm, 
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Losses  in  achievement  in  reading  begin  in  the  third  grade  and 
continue  throughout  Grades  4  and  5.  The  severest  lose  .is  at  the  third 
grade  level  with  the  decline  from  93  percent  grade  ^^vel  achieve- 
ment to  63  percent.    A  reversal  does  not  commence  until  fifth  grade 
with  the  slight  increase  to  A8  percent  of  students  at  grade  level 
in  reading  from  38  percent.     Since  grade  level  achievement  on 
comparable  tests  is  not  kept  in  School  C  for  mathematics,  similar 
analyses  could  not  be  made.    School  C  students'  scores  on  the  MAT 
in  mathematics  have  reached  the  national  or  city  norms  in  every 
grade  every  year  since  SY1975-1976. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  high  correlation  between  skill 
mastery  in  the  basal  reader  and  achievement  on  the  MAT  in  reading. 
This  substantiates  the  claim  of  the  CCSS  that  the  MAT  is  not 
highly  correlated  with  what  is  being  taught.    This  is  the  reason 
for  changing  the  standardized  test  In  SY1980-1981. 


IQ  Testing 

Of  the  41  students  taking  the  Otis-Lennon  Mental  Abilities 
IQ  Test  in  Grade  2  in  School  C  during  SY1979-1980  the  range  of 
scores  was  from  112  to  76.    The  mean  IQ  score  for  Grade  2  was 
93.7.    The  mean  IQ  for  the  45  fifth  graders  taking  the  test  was 
97.1.    The  range  of  IQ  scores  was  from  121  to  76  in  Grade  5. 

Socio-Economic  Status  (SES) 

aring  the  study  year  66  percent  of  School  C's  students  lived 
in  Hayci  Dwellings.     The  income  requirement  can  be  found  in  TabXe 
65  .     The  remaining  students  lived  in  the  area  described  in  the 
U.S.  Census  as  low  income  increasing  in  poverty  as  one  descends 
into  Lower  Hayti.    This  area  was  described  earlier. 

Poverty  is  also  assessed  by  the  number  of  students  who 
apply  for  and  receive  free  and  reduced  priced  lunches.  For 
SY1979-1980  School  C  provided  free  lunches  for  91.7  percent  ot 
the  students  attending  uhe  school.    Although  the  criterion  for 
free  lunch  is  not  always  dependable,  this  factor  coupled  with  the 
large  percentage  in  public  housing  and  the  nature  of  the  depressed 
area  in  which  the  school  is  located  supports  the  high  poverty 
level  of  the  student  body. 
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Table  65 

OCCUPANCY,  INCOME  LIMITS  FOR  CITY  PUBLIC  HOUSING 


Dwelling  ^ 

Efficiency  - 
1  Bedroom 

2  bedroom 

3  bedroom 

4  bedroom 

5  bedroom 


Gross  Income  Monthly  Rent 

Not  to  Exce"ed_  Not  to  Exceed 


$10,650  $220 

12,150  242 

13,700  -  17,100*  259 

16,150  -  17,100*  275 

18,050  2';^ 


6  bedroom  19,000  '^'^'^ 

nncome  ceilings  vary  depending  on  household  size.    Federal  housing 
laws  allow  two  persons  per  bedroom.    The  larger  the  household,  the 
higher  the  allowable  income.    Rent  is  25  percent  of  a  family  s 
gross  income,  after  adjustments  have  been  made  for  the  elderly, 
10  percent;  families,  5  percent;  $300  per  minor  per  year;  also, 
several  other  discounts  for  special  circumstances. 

Table  66 

PROMOTION  AND  RETENTION  PROCEnilRKS:     School  C 

School  C's  promotion  and  retention  policy  used  the  followings 
as  a  guideline: 

Grade  Reading  Level  Range  Retention 

-^^■^^   ^   Any  Student  Below 

1  1-6  Level  5 

2  5-8  Level  6 

3  7-10  Level  7 

4  8-11  L^v^l  8 

5  9-12  Level  9 

The  Principal  does  not  use  the  concept  "failure'*  to  indicate 
non-promotion.     She  uses  postponement.     Students  in  the  first  grade 
must  reach  Level  5  before  going  on  to  the  next  grade.     This  rein- 
forces her  belief  that  postponement  in  the  later  grades  as  non- 
productive.   At  all  other  grade  levels  the  retention  criteria  for 
School  C  is  below  the  BPE^s  policy.     See  Table  67  for  the  number  of 
students  postponed  and  the  grades  where  they  were  placed.  This 
number  is  3  percent  of  the  studfint  body  at  School  C. 
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Table  67 


SCHOOL  C!    POSTPONEMENT  DURING  SY  1979-1980 


Grade 


Number  of  *!tndonto  Postponed 


K 
1 
2 
3 
A 
5 


3 
2 
2 
0 
4 
0 


It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  number  does  not  Include 
:v»^  students  placed  in  ELS  because  their  kindergjarten  skills  are 
deficient  which  is  a  kind  of  postponement  but  is  not  classified  as 
such,    Their  inclusion  boosts  the  percentage  of  those  postponed  to 
8  percent. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June,  1980  the  students  in 
Grade  1  through  5  had  completed  the  reading  levels  shown  in  Table 
68  •     Using  the  School  C  promotion  and  retention  schedule  only  7 
students  should  have  been  postponed, the  7  first  graders  who  had 
completed  Level  3.    These  children  were  ready  to  commence  Level 
4  in  the  Fall,  1980.     However,  Table  67  reflects  that  this  indeed 
did  not  happen,    Eleven  students  were  postponed  excluding  the  16 
Kindergarteners    who  were  placed  in  ELS.    Only  two  first  graders 
were  postponed.    Other  criteria,  therefore,  must  account  for  the 
difference  such  as  teachers'  expectations,  motivations,  intelligence, 
absences  and  other  incidents. 

On  March  20,  1980  during  a  school  visit,  the  Principal  of 
School  C  said  to  the  project  consultant,  "I  may  have  to  postpone 
several  youngsters  in  ELS  this  year  and  in  Grade  1.    We  try  to 
resolve  learning  problems    in  the  primary  divisions  since  it  does 
not  seem  to  work  in  Grades  3,4,  and  5."    She  then  recounted  a 
story  of  a  high  advisory  black  male  student  whose  passing  had  been 
postponed  in  Grade  4  because  he  was  not  completing  his  work.  She 
said  that  he  started  skipping  school  and  became  a  problem  beyond 
the  school's  scope  of  influence  (running  away  from  home).    She  told 
us  that  the  child  had  good  test  scores  but  poor  work  habits.  Her 
conclusion  from  her  experiences  was  that  postponement  ceases  to 
be  productive  after  second  grade  yet  four  children  have  postponed 
in  fourth  grade  during  the  study  year.    Obviously,  this  is  not  a 
well  kept  policy,    Mot^iover,  the  School  C's  decisions  were  just  the 
opposite  of  those  made  by  the  School  A  Principal  under  similar 
circumstances . 
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Table  68 


SCHOOL  C  READING  LEVELS  COMPLETED  BY  JUNE,  1980 

Grades  Numbers  of  Students*  Completing  Level 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Levels 


Totals 


10 

24 

49 

15 

16 

11 

42 

2 

22 

11 

0 

10 

45 

14 

23 

13 

10 

60 

12 

12 

17 

5 

46 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

*  ELS,  EMR,  LP  and  HS  not  included. 


Student  Absences  and  Tardinesses 


The  range  of  student  absences  in  School  C  during  SY1979-1980 
was  from  no  days  absent  to  62.5  days.     Table  69   gives  the  distri- 
bution.    The  mean  regular  absence  for  School  C  was  around  6.88 
days  per  school  year.     There  were  183  days  in  SY1979-1980.  There 
are  approximately  20  school  days  per  month.    Nearly  23  percent  of 
the  students  in  Grades  1  through  5  including  ELS  have  excessive 
absence  rates,  missing  a  month  or  more  of  school.     Of  the  75 
students  absent  from  school  between  15  and  42  days,  28  of  them  are 
in  Grade  1  or  37  percent.     Tardiness  does  not  appear  to  be  a  pro- 
blem at  School  C.     See  Tables  69  and  70  . 


Table  69 


SCHOOL  C  REGULAR  AND  EXTREME  ABSENCES  SY  1979-1980* 

  Regular  Extreme 


Room 

Grade 

//  of  Students 

Mean 

if  of  Students 

Mean 

110 

ELS 

8 

7.12 

8 

31.93 

112 

1 

14 

6.10 

10 

24.65 

111 

1 

15 

8.06 

10 

32.7 

101  . 

2 

17 

5.11 

4 

21.75 

102 

2 

18 

7.58 

3 

21 

103 

3 

18 

6 

4 

21.62 

104 

3 

11 

7.25 

12 

28.04 

201 

4 

26 

7.28 

7 

23.78 

215 

4 

22 

6.72 

5 

18.8 

204 

5 

17 

8.79 

6 

27 

212 

5 

18 

5.75 

5 

20.5 

*Does  not  include  Kindergarten,  Special  Education  or  Headstart. 
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The  range  of  student  tardinesses  was  from  none  to  55  times 
during  the  school  year.     The  mean  regular  tardiness  was  2.94  times 
for  School  C  and  the  extreme  mean  was  21.85.     Of  the  44  extreme 
cases    40  percent  came  from  the  first  grade.    No  students  were 
expelled  or  suspended  during  SY  "1979-1980  although  students  were 
sent  home  for  their  parents  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  with 
understanding  that  they  could  not  return  until  their  parents 
could  accompany  them  to  school  the  next  day.     There  were  no  cases 
where  parents  failed  to  respond. 


Table  70 


SCHOOL  C:     REGULAR  AND  EXTREME  TARDINESSES  SY  1979-1980^^ 
 Regular  Extreme 


Room 

Grade 

//  of  Students 

Mean 

//  of  Students 

Mean 

110 

ELS 

15 

1.4 

1 

17 

112 

1 

15 

2.2 

9 

23.66 

111 

1 

24 

2 

1 

23 

101 

2 

19 

2.42 

2 

32 

102 

2 

17 

3.70 

4 

18.5 

103 

3 

20 

3.25 

2 

26.5 

104 

3 

22 

1.4 

1 

24 

201 

4 

31 

2.74 

2 

18.3 

215 

4 

20 

3.86 

7 

21.28 

204 

5 

20 

4.85 

3 

18.3 

212 

5 

19 

4.52 

4 

17.7 

*Does  not  include  Kindergarten,  Special  Education  or  Headstart 

Excessive  absences  and  tardinesses  occur  in  both  divisions  of  Grade 
1,  in  the  low  achieving  second  and  third  grade  classes,  and  in  the 
accelerated    fifth  grade.     There  seems  to  be  a  relationship  between 
absences  and  tardinesses  and  achievement  in  the  ses.qnd  and  third 
grade  group.    The  lower  achieving  fourth  and  fifth  .grade  classes  have 
slightly  better  attendance  than  the  high  achieving  classes.     An  improve- 
ment in  attendance  could  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  achievement  in 
these  grades. 
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Teachers  at  Sc.tool  C 

In  the  minutes  of  the  BPE,  September  23,  1919,  there  is  a 
report  that  a  Committee  of  the  Urban  League  appeared  before  the 
Board  and  asked  whether  colored  teachers  would  be  appointed  in  the 
public  school  system.     The  request  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  response  thereafter. 
No  mention  of  the  matter  appears  in  the  Board  minutes  until 
July  17,  1936  when  the  Board  received  a  communication  from  the 
American  Party  requesting  that  colored  teachers  under  a  colored 
principal  be  placed  at  School  C.    They  received  no  response  and 
on  September  22,  1936,  they  requested  one.    There  is  no  record 
in  the  Board  minutes  that  it  was  sent.    Although  there  was 
consensus  in  the  black  community  on  the  hiring  of  black  teachers, 
there  was  clear  disagreement  on  b;gw  t:his  was  to  be  accomplished. 

Some  people  felt  that  black  teachers  were  not  the  peers  of 
their  white  counterparts.  In  1925  one  influential  Negro  of  that  day 
told  a  University  Researcher  that  he  did  not  believe  training  in  the 
city  Normal  School  would  qualify  Negro  giris  to  teach  because 
"somehow  it  just  was  not  in  them."    Some  blacks  were  not  anxious 
to  see  black  teachers  in  the  City  Public  Schools  because  they 
feared  complete  segregation.     They  had  been  informed  by  the  BPE 
that  they  would  be  given  a  Negro  school  with  Negro  teachers  which 
they  regarded  as  only  a  step  in  the  direction  of  completely  segre- 
gated schools.     Other  blacks  and  some  whites  with  whom  the  1925 
researcher  talked  felt  that  racial  prejudice  was  the  reason  for 
the  Board's  maintaining  an  all  white  staff  of  teachers.     In  spite 
of  the  83.3  percent  of  black  pupils  at  School  C  in  the  year  of 
the  study  (1925)  the  Board  felt  that  it  had  to  look  out  for  the 
prejudices  of  the  parents  of  the  16.7  percent  of  white  pupils. 

This  controversy  continued  until  1937  when  a  black  state 
legislator,  introduced  a  resolution  in  February  of  that  year  to 
investigate  alleged  discriminatory  hiring  practices  of  the  BPE. 
This  resolution  passed  and  hearings  were  held.     The  School 
Solicitor  said  that  the  Board  had  considered  at  one  time  in  1914 
devoting  one  all  black  school  co  black, students  with  an  all 
black  faculty.     It  was  reported  on  April  30,  1937  that  that  school 
was  School  C.    The  President  of  the  Board  argued  that  the  Board 
had  never  denied  anyone  recommended  by  the  Superintendent,  but  no 
blacks  had  been  recommended  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board 
in  1911.     He  denie'^  that  he  had  any  knowledge,  between  1915  and 
1922,  of  black  women  qualified  for  teaching  positions  who  had 
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been  refused  and  told  to  ''go  South"  for  positions.    He  accused 
the  coTimittee  of  ''creating  a  public  issue  where  none  existed." 
He  adipitted  that  he  had  never  raised  the  issue  of  hiring  blacks 
before  the  Board  because  he  was  sure  it  would  have  "created  more 
enemies  than  friends  for  the  colored  people."    When  asked  if 
blacks  should  be  more  concerned  about  friends  than  securing  teach- 
ing positions,  he  replied,  "Yes,  I  think  there  are  a  lot  more 
important  questions  for  them  to  discuss..."    During  the  hearings, 
it  was  learned  that  the  first  black  teacher  assigned  in  the  public 
school  system  after  1881  was  appointed  as  a  part-time  music  teacher 
in  the  evening  instruction  program  of  School  C  in  the  1933-1934 
school  year. 

In  1941  the  second  black  teacher  was  sent  to  School  C.  She 
was  hired  to  work  the  playgrounds  during  the  summer  months  in  an 
experiment  in  gang  control.     In  1943,  a  black  male  became  the 
first  black  permanent  substitute  at  School  C  working  in  the  area 
of  physical  education  and  hygiene.     In  1944  he  became  a  permanent 
full  time  teacher.     In  1945  he  was  joined  by  two  black  females  who 
became  permanent  in  1946.    More  black  teachers  followed  them,  and 
in  1962  a  black  woman  became  the  first  black  principal  in  the 
history  of  School  C.    The  present  principal  is  the  second  black 
appointed  in  1969. 

During  the  study  year,  School  C  had  18   teachers,  12  classroom  and 
six  special  subject.    There  are  nine  white  teachers  and  nine 
black  teachers.    All  except  two  are  female.    One  male  teacher  is 
black;  the  other  is  white.     Eight  of  the  12  classroom  teachers  are 
white.    Of  the   six  special  subject  teachers,  five  are  black.  The 
white  male  is  a  classroom  teacher.    The  black  male  teaches  a  special 
subject.     There  is  one  principal  and  five  teachers'  aides  or  educa- 
tional assistants.    There  is  no  assistant  or  vice  principal.  There 
is  one  clerk,  one  lunchroom  supervisor,  three  janitors,  one  custodian 
and  four  lunchroom  aides.    The  mean  years  total  experience  of  the  17 
reporting  teachers  is  16  years  and  the  range  of  experience  is  from 
six  years  to  30+.    The  two  teachers  who  did  not  respond  to  the 
questionnaire  were  both  black,  one  male  and  one  female,  and  both 
teachers  of  special  subjects.     Tables71  and  72  show  the  mean  years  of 
experience  at  School  C  for  all  teachers  is  13.9  years.    Over  half 
of  the  reporting  teachers  acquired  their  bachelor's  degrees  during 
the  five  year  period  commencing  with  1965.    Over  three-fourths 
acquired  these  degrees  from  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  state,  half  of  them  in  public  institutions.     For  SY  1979- 
1980  the  mean  absence  from  school  for  all  teachers  was  12.5  days 
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per  month  with  three  unusual  absence  cases;     (1)     serious  surgery; 
(2)     the  death  of  a  father;  and  (3)     sickness  from  Influenza. 
Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  reporting  teachers  were  absent  less 
than  four  days  for  the  school' year    78  percent  less  than  seven 
days.    Thirty-six  percent  were  absent  none  to  two  days.  See 
Tables  74  and  75. 

One  teacher  has  her  doctorate,  six  have  master's  degrees,  fivG 
have  30+  hours  beyond  the  bachelor's  or  master's  equivalency. 
The  Principal  has  a  master's  degree. 


Table  71 


Actual  Teaching  Experience  at 

School  C  Among  All 

Teachers 

Category 

Number 

Mean  Years 

Range 

Regular:  K-5 

12 

15.2 

10  -  30.5 

Special  Subject 

5 

10.4 

6-20 

Primary 

8 

15.1 

10   •  30.5 

Intermediate 

4_ 

15.0 

10  -  24 

All 

17 

13.9 

10  -  30.5 
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Table  72 


AvcraRe  Total 

Teaching  Experience 

of  School  C  Teachers 

Category 

Number          Mean  Years  Range 

(yrs.) 

Regular  Teachers: 

K-5 

12 

17  10 

.5  - 

30+ 

Primary: 

K-3 

8 

16.9  10 

30+ 

Int. : 

/.-5 

4 

17.4  10 

,5  - 

27 

Special  Subjects 

5 

13.2 

6  - 

20 

All  teachers 

17 

16 

6  - 

30+ 

Table  73 

School  C  Teachers; 

Total  Teaching  Experience 

Total  Number 

Special 

Category 

of  Teachers 

K-5  Subject 

Prl. 

Int. 

Less  than  3  years 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

3  but  less  than  5 

years 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

5  to  9  years 

2 

0  2 

0 

0 

10+  years 

15 

12  2 

8 

4 

Total 

17 

12  5 

8 

4 
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  5  H.  0 
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<  0*  0 
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Teacher  Consensus 

These  data  take  on  new  meaning  when  we  begin  to  look  at  our 
findings  from  the  study  of  teachers'  perceptions  of  their  goals, 
their  importance  and  priorities.    As  reported  earlier,  two 
studies  of  these  teachers  were  administered.     School  C  teachers 
showed  more  consensus  around  the  310  goal  statements  on  the  PSQ 
than  did  the  teachers  of  other  schools.    In  the  cluster  analysis 
of  these  responses.  School  C  teachers  also  showed  the  most  con- 
sensus. 

School  C  teachers  demonstrated  more  stability  than  the  other 
schools  with  a  13.9  mean  years  acturil  teaching  experience  at 
School  C  for  all  teachers  and  a  15.2  mean  years  experience  for 
the  classroom  teachers.    This  means  these  teachers  have  been 
working  together  for  a  long  time.    The  principal  of  School  C  was 
a  member  of  this  group  prior  to  her  principalship.    Over  half  of 
these  teachers  graduated  from  school  during  the  five  year  period 
between  1965  through  1969  when  renewed  effort  on  the  education 
of  black  and  poor  children  was  being  made  by  the  City  Public 
Schools.    A  kind  of  camaraderie  and  consensus  would  be  expected 
from  such  a  common  shared  experience. 

Teaching  and  Teacher  Autonomy 

Indeed,  these  teachers  do  agree  on  many  items.    Because  the 
principal  is  highly  authoritarian,  a  high  consensus  was  not 
predicted  for  School  C  in  Teaching  and  Teacher  Autonomy  (TTA) . 
This  proved  to  be  incorrect.    In  response  to  the  following 
statement:  "In  my  school  except  for  minor  matters,  the  Principal 
is  in  charge  of  all  discipline,"  only  43.8  percent  of  the  teachers 
were  in  agreement  and  50  percent  disagreed.    Observations  clearly 
establish  the  truth  of  the  statement.    Agajl,n  in  the  same  subscale 
in  response  to  "The  Principal  is  in  charge  of  parent/school 
relations  in  my  school  and  teachers  work  under  his/her  directions, 
only  68.8  percent  of  School  C  teachers  responded  in  agreement. 
As  previously  stated.  School  C  teachers  were  upset  by  the  story 
which  was  printed  in  the  daily  newspaper  on  March  16,  1981. 
Several  commented  that  the  news  story  attributed  the  high  achieve- 
ment of  the  students  at  School  C  to  the  principal  and  made  little 
mention  of  the  teachers'  performances.    As  a  result,  one  explana- 
tion of  the  surprise  ranking  could  be  that  attempts  were  made 
by  the  teachers  to  set  this  record  straight  in  the  PSQ.  This 
concern  was  not  strong  enough  to  eliminate  consensus  among  the 
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teachers  slnco  ovory  scales'  avorago  consensus  was  In  the  mlddlo 
range  between  70  and  89  percent,  but  only  served  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  TTA  scale  in  contrast  to  the  importance 
of  Administration  and  Supervisions  (AS) .    The  Discipline  (DIS) 
scale  was  affected  by  this  teacher  reaction  too,  since  responses 
diminished  the  role  of  the  principal  at  School  C  la  this  domain 
In  contrast  to  the  observations  ond  the  ethnographic  record. 

In  School  C  there  was  no  agreement  around  the  belief  that 
the  Principal  was  in  charge  of  discipline.    Nearly  40  percent 
of  the  teachers  responding  believed  they  had  complete  discretion 
in  a  school  where  most  decisions  were  made  by  the  principal. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  16  School  C  respondents  said  that  they 
made  decisions  on  important  matters.    Yet,  81.3  percent  stated 
that  they  participated  in  decision-making  by  submitting  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Principal  who  made  the  final  decision.    A  closer 
inspection  shows  that  this  apparent  contradiction  may  not  be 
real,    teachers  at  School  C  probably  consider  decisions  made 
about  the  classroom  routines  as  the  most  important.  Eighty-seven 
and  five-tenths  percent  of  the  School  C  teachers  said  that  they 
made  adjustments  for  special  students'  needs  even  when  the  Central 
Office  specified  the  amount  of  time  which  should  be  spent  on  a 
skill  or  subject.    Additionally,  75  percent  felt  that  they  deter- 
mined the  materials  to  be  used  in  teaching  but  did  not  select  the 
textbooks.    Also,  93.8  percent  said  they  decided  how  much  time 
to  spend  on  each  skill  subject  and  believed  that  they  were  the 
best  judges  of  student  performances  in  skill  acquisition  and 
mastered  materials.    The  teachers'  input  into  decision-making 
is  considerably  greater  at  the  classroom  level  at  School  C 
according  to  these  responses  and  this  is  compatible  with  the 
ethnographic  record. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  teachers  at  School  C  believe  that 
some  teachers  have  more  influence  in  decision-making  than  do 
others  and  that  there  are  cliques  of  teachers  in  the  school,  but 
they  do  not  perceive  the  Union  Representative  as  more  influential 
than  others  in  the  decision-making  process.    This  belief  converges 
with  the  observations  of  teacher  lunch  groups  and  conference 
patterns. 

There  was  a  middle  range  consensus  level  around  teacher 
evaluation  on  a  regular  basis  in  School  C.    Yet,  37.3  percent 
disagreed  that  the  principal  visits  classrooms  daily  in 
complete  contradiction  to  the  ethnographic  record.    While  66.7 
percent  agreed  that  the  principal  had  criteria  for  evaluating 
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teachors'  progross  in  the  school,  68.8  percent  agreed  that  the 
principal  makes  suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  teaching 
performance  and  75  percent  agreed  that  evaluation  occurs  on  a 
regular  basis,  87.5  percent  agreed  that  they  must  keep  lesson 
plans  tw     «ubmit  same  to  the  Principal  for  review  once  a  week. 

In  School  C  93.8  percent  of  the  teachers  believe  that  they 
contact  parents  on  classroom  disciplinary  infractions  and  handle 
parent  complaints  referring  them  Lo  the  principal  when  they  become 
major  and  that  they  keep  in  contact  with  parents  on  a  regular 
basis  about  student  progress.    One  hundred  percent  see  themselves 
as  strict  disciplinarians.    School  C  teachers  believe  that  they 
have  high  expectations  for  their  students  and  try  to  push  them  to 
their  potential  (93.8%);  they  assume  responsibility  for  teaching 
reading  (81. 3X);  they  give  and  grade  homework  (87.5%);  they  help 
each  other  with  instructional  problems  (100%)  and  with  discipline 
(93.8%).     In  spite  of  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  cliques  in 
the  school  93.8  percent  feel  that  there  is  collaboration  and 
feedback  among  teachers  across  grades  and  subjects.  Teachers 
here  definitely  feel  that  the  teachers  contribute  as  much, 
if  not  more  than  the  principal  to  the  high  achievement  at 
School  C. 

Administration  and  Supervision 

In  the  AS  scale.  School  C  teachers  believe  that  the  princi- 
pal studies  the  reading  progress  records  of  each  child,  but  the 
consensus  was  lower  than  predicted  (62.5%).     School  C  was  the 
only  school  where  teachers  believed  that  the  principal  looked 
at  students'  writing  samples  (62.5%);  modified  the  curriculum 
whenever  required  (81.3%);  provided  more  time  for  teaching  new 
subjects  or  to  master  new  or  basic  skills  by  shortening  or 
eliminating  science  or  social  studies  (81.3%);  and  allowed  the 
use  of  music,  art  and  physical  education  for  providing  more 
time  to  finish  basic  skills  (87.5%).    Sixty-two  and  five-tenths 
percent  of  the  teachers  believed  that  the  principal  studied  the 
students*  report  card  grades. 

School  C  teachers  believe  that  the  principal  has  the  final 
say  in  decision-making  (81.3%),  coordinates  school  routines 
generally  through  bulletins  and  memoranda  (87.5%);  coordinates 
school  activities  through  meetings  and  conferences  (81.3%); 
coordinates  school  routines  by  both  methods  equally  (81.3%); 
communicates  with  teachers  individually  most  of  the  time  (62.5%); 
communicates  with  teachers  in  groups  (75%).    Yet,  School  C 
teachers  felt  that  communication  between  teachers  and  the 
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principal  took  placo  generally  speaking  by  bulletin  and  memoranda 
(81.3%)  and  this  was  the  highest  level  of  consensus  on  this 
issue  in  this  school. 

School  C  teachers  felt  that  other  criteria  than  ago  and  reading 
skill  mastery  wer©  used  to  place  students  in  classrooms  (62.5%); 
that  teachers  were  assigned  to  teach  these  classes  according  to 
their  expertise  (62.5%);  that  they  determined  teachers'  classroom 
aasignments  (68.8%).    Yet  these  teachers  generally  agreed  that 
the  principal  developed  methods  for  generating  positive  interactions 
between  teachery  and  students  (87.5%)  and  emphasized  the  need  f<^r 
the  teachers  to  bo  aware  of  the  social  lives  of  their  studcrt 
(81.3%). 

Achievement 

Most  teacher    respondents  agreed  that  reading  is  the  most 
Important  skill  (93.8%);  yet  they  also  consider  reading  and 
machcmatlcs  of  equal  Importance  (87.5%).    Teachers  group  their 
students  for  reading  according  to  the  basal  reacj^r  (87.5%)  but 
only  School  C  teachers  grouped  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
(68.8%).    Teachers  generally  believed  that  grouping  maximized 
learning  for  all  students  in  reading  (93.8%).    There  is  agree- 
ment that  the  principals  emphasize  the  basal  reader  unit  tests 
(75%).    Mathematics  is  taught  according  to  the  textbook  (87.5%) 
and  the  chapter  tests  at  the  end  of  the  units  measure  student 
skill  mastery  (75%).    There  is  a  higher  consensus  among  teachers 
at  School  C  regarding  the  reteachlng  of  unmastcrcd  skills  than 
at  the  other  two  schools  although  there  is  agreement  with  the 
statement  that  when  students  received  a      )bably  Ready  on  a 
skill  in  the  basal  reader,  the  skills  ar^  retaught  (93.8%). 
In  response  to  the  statement,  "In  my  school  when  students  do  not 
master  matheiratlcs  skills,  the  classroom  teacher  reteaches  them," 
93.8  percent  of  School  C  teachers  agreed.    A  high  mid-range  of 
agreement  occurred  among  the  teachers  r^*gardlng  the  Importance  of 
skill  reinforcement.    Ninety-three  and  eight-tenths  percent 
agreed  that  reinforcement  is  the  key  to  high  achievement. 

Teachers  generally  believe  that  they  provide  supplementary 
reading  material  for  students  who  learn  to  read  faster  (87,5%) 
and  that  a  student  could  lea^n  mathematics  skills  fast  and  move 
ahead  to  learn  as  much  as  he  was  able  to  do  (87.5%).  Teachers 
disagreed  that  the  Scholars*  Program  or  Triple  E  provided  the 
only  outlet  for  gifted  or  talented  children  (87.5%).  Most 
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teachers  felt  that  good  study  skills  were  the  means  to  high 
achievement  (93.8%)  and  that  they  taught  them  to  their  students 
(81.3%).     Other  required  courses  were  clearly  second  to  reading 
and  mathematics.    Writing  was  important,  however  (87.5%). 

School  C  teachers  had  a  higher  level  of  consensus  around 
Black  History  and  Culture  throughout  the  school  year  (87.5%)  than 
the  other  two  schools.    Generally,  teachers  agreed  that  some 
teachers  emphasized  Black  History  and  Culture  throughout  the  school 
year  (87.5%),  but  only  in  School  C  did  the  teachers  feel  that  the 
history,  culture  and  life  of  Black  people  was  a  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum  (62.5%).    However,  in  practice  there  was  more  integra- 
tion of  Black  History  and  Culture  in  the  curriculxim  at  School  A. 
School  C  teachers  felt  that  they  emphasized  Black  History  and 
"Culture  throughout  the  school  year. 

Teachers  at  School  C  did  not  feel  that  the  MAT  was  the  best 
indicator  of  high  achievement  (75%).     Only  in  School  C  iiid  teachers 
think  that  the  teachers'  tests  were  the  most  accurate  indicator 
of  high  achievement  (81.3%). 

Discipline 

There  is  a  high  level  of  agreement  with  the  statement  that 
a  discipline  code  of  rules  and  regulations  is  well  known  to 
students,  teachers  and  parents  (100%).     School  C  teachers  agree 
that  discipline  problems  are  handled  by  the  classroom  teacher 
most  of  the  time  (87.5%)  and  that  teachers  refer  discipline 
problems  to  the  principal  whenever  they  think  it  is  necessary 
(100^).     Only  in  School  C  do  teachers  believe  there  are  written 
rules  indicating  when  students  should  be  referred  to  the 
principal  (87.5%).    Teachers  generally  believe  that  discipline 
problems  are  often  handled  by  the  principal  (87.5%). 

Physical  harassment  is  not  considered  effective  by  most 
teachers  (62.5%).     The  highest  level  of  consensus  on  means 
for  gaining  compliance  and  obedience  was  at  School  C.  Teachers 
agree  that  denial  of  privileges.  Music,  Art,  Library  and 
Physical  Education  bring  about  compliance  and  obedience  (93.8%).- 
The  same  percentage,  however,  believes  that  ignoring  student 
behavior  is  effective  sometimes.     They  also  believe  that  work 
assignments  during  lunch  and  other  programs  bring  about  compliance 
(6?r.8%)  and  that  parent  intervention  is  necessary  to  gain 
compliance  sometimes  (68.8%).     School  C  teachers  believe 
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that  their  students  are  punished  in  some  way  whenever  they  do 
not  complete  their  seatwork  (87.5%)  and  are  referred  to  the 
Principal  if  they  do  not  complete  their  seatwork  or  homework 
(93.8%).  School  C  teachers  believe  that  :nost  of  their  children 
are  well  behaved  (100%),  complete  thr.ir  seatwork  and  homework 
most  of  the  time . (100%) . and  are  polite  and  courteous  for  the 
most  part  (81.3%).    There  is  consensus  around  informing  parents 
about  homework  assignments  when  they  are  due  (75%)  and  homework 
covers  work  already  taught  (81.3%). 

Only  in  School  C  did  the  teachers  believe  that  disciplinary 
problems  increased  after  lunch  (68.8%);  and  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  the  children  to  go  home  for  lunch  (62.5%).  Teachers 
felt  that  inappropriate  behavior  was  not  tolerated  in  the  lunch 
room,  hall  and  bathrooms  (100%)  and  that  students  who  misbehaved 
in  them  would  be  sent  to  the  principal  for  discipline  (93.8%). 
Reporting  teachers  felt  that  the  climate  of  the  school  was 
conducive  to  learning  (100%)  and  that  there  was  little  screaming 
in  the  halls  by  teachers  (87.5%).    Most  School  C  teachers  felt 
that  they  could  leave  their  rooms  and  the  children  would  remain 
quiet  and  orderly  (81.3%);  that  students  monitor  and  correct  their 
own  behavior  in  school  most  of  the  time  (62.5%);  and  that  school 
jobs  were  used  to  reward  students  who  were  well  behaved. (75%) . 
Tardiness  was  not  thought-  to  be  tolerated  (68.8%)  teacher  atten- 
dance was  thought  to  be  good  (93.8%);  and  teachers  thought  their 
students  came  to  school  on  time  most  of  the  time  (81.3%). 


Parent  and  Community  Relations 

School  C  garnered  a  much  higher  level  of  consensus  on  the  Parent 
and  Community  Relations  Scale  than  predicted.     The  teachers  thought 
that  they  tried  many  ways  to  get  parents  to  come  to  school  (87.9%); 
that  parents  generally  attended  PTA  meetings  in  their  school  (81.3%); 
that  parents  attended  special  events  (87.5%);  that  parents  were  free 
to  call  the  principal  at  home  (75%);  that  parents  generally  support- 
ed teachers'  decisions  (93.8%).     School  C  teachers  showed  no-con- 
sensus on  the  following  statements:   (1)  At  any  time  in  the  school 
day,  parents  are  welcome  to  come  to  my  school  to  see  the  teacher; 
(2)  At  my  school  teachers  visit  parents  at  home;  and  (3)  Parents 
in  my  school  are  involved  in  the' school  and  participate  in  school 
affairs. 

Only  School  C  teachers  exhibited  consensus  on  the  statement 
that  teachers  generally  work  hard  to  get  parents  to  attend  PTA 
meetings  by  telephone  and  letters  (68.8%  agreed);  that  teachers 
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see  parents  from  2:35  p.m.  until  3:05  p.m.  (62.5%);  and  that 
teachers  give  parents  information  about  the  basal  reader  mastery 
level  tests  (87.5%).     School  C  teachers  believed  that  they  gave 
parents  information  about  the  MAT  tests  scores  (81.3%),  that 
parents  were  concerned  about  their  children  but  not  cooperative 
(75%)  and  that  parents  in  the  school  were  concerned  about  their 
children  but  did  not  visit  school  unless  called  (68.8%).  They 
believed  that  parents'  ideas  were  worth  considering  (100%); 
that  teachers  and  parents  shared  information  about  their  students 
(81.3%);  that  teachers  respected  parents'  ideas  and  suggestions 
(100%);  that  teachers  spoke  to  parents  about  their  childrens-^ 
work  before  it  contributed  to  failure  (100%);  and  that  teachers 
believed  that  parent  awareness  and  input  were  assets  to  the 
school  (93.8%).    The  School  C  teachers  believed  further  that 
they  kept  the  community  informed  about  what  was  going  on  in 
the  school  (68.8%);  that  the  principal  had  good  relations  with  the 
community  (81.3%),  but  there  was  little  consensus  on  other  items 
about  joint-community  projects. 

However,  only  in  School  C  did  the  teachers  feel  that  the 
Principal  had  a  good  relationship  with  the  School  Board  Repre- 
sentative (81.3%)  and  that  every  success  of  past  students  was 
publicized  t'"  show  what  their  students  had  done  and  could  do 
(62.5%)  an'-'  that  the  Principal  was  on  good  terms  with  central 
office  (P/^5%).     School  C  teachers  believed  that  they  tried  to 
create  a  feeling  of  family  where  each  person  felt  like  he/she 
belonged  (93.8%);  that  everybody    helped  everybody  else  (87.5%); 
and  that  the  Principal  was  responsible  for  the  feeling  of  family 
in  the  school  (62.5%) .     School  C  teachers  also  felt  that  this 
feeling  of  family  extended  to  the  teachers'  lounge  which  was  not 
a  place  of  gossip  and  hard  feelings  (62.5%). 


The  Cluster  Analysis 

In  the  cluster  analysis  made  to  identify  homogeneous 
groupings  within  the  individual  school  samples  and  to  determine 
the  factions  formed  around  responses  to  the  310  statements  on 
the  PSQ  two  concepts  were  used  for  the  study:     (1)     the  tightest 
grouping;  and  (2)    the  largest  and  best  representative  single 
grouping. 
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Goal  Importance  Within  the  Tightest  Groupings 

At  the  upper  limit  for  tight  clustering,  two  groups  formed. 
The  largest  cluster  had  seven  members  or  43  percent  of  the 
sample  and  represented  the  dominant  grouping  which  consistently 
integrated  like  members.     The  second  cluster  had  only  two  members 
and  remained  that  way,  alone  and  isolated  from  any  major  con- 
figurations up  to  the  optimum  inclusion  point.    This  singular 
cluster  proved  to  be  an  idiosyncratic  case  of  two  members  with 
very  close  sentiments  which  are  not  shared  by  their  faculty 
neighbors.    The  groups  were  almost  inverses.    The  seven  member 
group  had  more  agreement  on  achievement  and  discipline  as  top 
priorities  while  the  two  member  group  had  less.     Both  extremes 
concurred  that  parent  community  relations  were  their  last  priority 
but  their  magnitude  for  this  placement  displayed  different 
perceptions,  the  larger  group  having  stronger  feelings  about  this 
last  placement. 

The  dominant  cluster,  which  is  more  representative  of  the 
faculty,  clumped  their  goals  into  three  categories:   (1)  achieve- 
ment and  discipline  as  their  first  priority;   (2)     teaching  and 
teacher  autonomy  as  well  as  administration/supervision  held 
second  priority  with  equal  sentiments  towards  both;  and, 
(3)    parent/community  relations  occupied  the  basement.  Agreement 
about  the  first  goal  was  strong  and  pronounced.    With  a  little 
less  momentum,  agreement  prevailed  on  the  second  priority.  A 
tight  constellation  occurred  within  the  consensus  on  each  pair. 
The  pairing  of  priority  is  different.    Among  these  five  goals, 
this  is  the  first  group  to  produce  a  double  pair  on  their 
priority  ranking. 

Consensus  or  the  Largest  Representative  Grouping 

At  the  largest  inclusion  point.  School  C  formed  three 
distinct  clusters.    The  isolated,  tightly  knit  group  of  two 
members  noticed  in  the  tightest  grouping  analysis  failed  to 
acquire  new  members  as  the  basis  for  consensus  leveled  off. 
Joining  the  firm  deviant  was  another  deviant  tenuous  grouping 
containing  two  members  formed  attracting  no  new  members  to  it  ' 
either. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dominant  cluster  which  had  seven 
members  under  the  tightest  grouping  rule  gained  two  more  members 
under  more  relaxed  rules  for  membership.    This  growth  produced 
the  largest  group.     It  represented  the  strongest  consensus  in  the 
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school,  in  spite  of  the  two  latent  factions  which  held  different 
conceptions  about  the  most  important  goals.    Among  this  most 
representative  group  of  nine    members  or  56  percent  of  the 
respondents,  agreement, importance  and  ranking  among  goals  was 
determined. 

The  most  important  agreement  was  on  achievement.     This  group 
exhibited  strong,  clear  commitment  centered  on  this  goal  as 
their  first  priority.     The  next  two  goals  continued  the  earlier 
pattern  of  pairing  goals.     The  second  priority  paired  discipline 
and  adminis'zration  and  supervision.    The  third  priority  clumped 
together  teaching  and  teacher  autonomy  with  parent  and  community 
relations.     In  the  real  world  of  making  coalitions,  the  basic 
cluster  of  seven  members  gave  up  their  predilection  toward 
discipline  a.^  the  highest  priority  for  achievement.    This  exchange 
of  priority  emphasis,  favoring  achievement  goal  orientations, 
while  slightly  rearranging  the  emphasis  on  discipline  and  re- 
coupling  it  to  administration  and  supervision,  may  not  be  merely 
a  result  of  democratizing  the  cluster  by  making  it  more  inclusive. 
The  exchange  points  to  a  tightly  knit  group  sharing  strong 
orientations  toward  achievement  and  discipline  as  pairs  which 
work  hand-in-hand.     But  when  forced  to  include  more  people  into  a 
working  consensus,  even  if  it  is  just  a  membership  of  two  new  . 
individuals,  the  tightly  knit  core  stressed  achievement  and 
reallocated  disciplinary  expectations  to  administration  and 
supervision  goals.     The  closeness  of  the  measures  around  disci- 
pline and  administration  and  supervision  pointed  to  shared 
opinions  on  the  interlocking  connections  expected  from  the 
administrative  head  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline  standards. 

These  preferences  shaped  practices  in  School  C. 

The  Principal  v  > 

The  Principal  of  School  C  is  a  black  female  in  her  early 
fifties  who  is  committed  to  the  instructional  program  of  her 
school.    We  shall  call  her  Mrs.  V.     She  was  born  in  Centre  City, 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  did  her  undergraduate  work  at 
the  local  university  where  she  earned  a  master's  degree.  She 
accumulated  over  70  credits  in  graduate  work  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, a  local  university  and  Banks  Street  College.    Her  field 
of  expertise  was  science,  counseling,  library  science  and 
elementary  education.     She  entered  the  public  school  system  as  a 
teacher  in  1953,  one  of  the  first  black  teachers  appointed  in 
the  city  public  schools.     She  has  been  a  teacher,,  librarian, 
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counselor,  assistant  principal  and  principal  all  in  the  CCSS. 
She  was  both  a  teacher  and  a  librarian  at  School         She  was  a 
27  year  verteran  when  we  began  this  study  and  the  principal 
of  School  C,  her  only  principalship. 

She  is  a  very  punctual,  reliable  person  with  a  near  perfect 
attendance  record.     She  was  absent  only  three  days  during  the 
study  year.     She  arrives  at  school  almost  every  day  at  approxi- 
mately 8:05  a.m.  and  begins  her  work  at  about  8:15  a.m.     She  is 
formal  but  not  distant;  reserved  but  not  cold;  sensitive  but  not 
demonstrative.     She  believes  in  tradition,  classics,  standards, 
form  and  regulations,  yet  she  does  not  rule  her  school  by  the 
"book." 

Mrs.  V  wishes  that  the  central  office  would  give  the 
principal  more  authority.    After  the  media  reported  that  the 
new  superintendent  wanted  principals  to  be  in  charge  of  their 
schools,  she  said: 

I  hope  so.     I  hope  they  at  least  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  express  ourselves  and  if  something  comes  up,  that  we 
would  be  asked  for  our  evaluations  rather  than  accepting 
someone  else's . 

She  provides  her  office  as  a  resource  to  teachers  and  acts 
out  her  belief  in  her  daily  practice.     Children  must  be  obedient, 
yet  they  are  not  abused  or  mistreated.    While  the  school  is 
highly  regimented  and  controlled,-  the  atmosphere  is  friendly. 
The  children  laugh  in  school,  interact  informally  with  teachers 
and  stop  in  at  the  office  to  say  hello  to  the  principal  or  the 
clerk. 

In  return  for  assistance  in  discipline  and  parental  conflict, 
teachers  grant  the  Principal  a  wide  range  of  discretion  in 
decision-making.    They  are  informed  and  consulted  by  the  Princi- 
pal when  decisions  are  necessary.    They,  in  turn,  advise  and 
inform  the  Principal,  but  the  Principal  makes  the  decision.  Once 
that  is  done  the  teachers  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  and  imple- 
mentation. 
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System  Goals,  The  Principal's  Policies,  and  School  C  Routines 

Mrs.  V. stated  in  her  interview  that  the  Superintendent's 
goals  were  distributed  to  the  teachers  who  established  their  own 
goals  for  the  year.    As  a  group  they  decided  what  the  goals  were 
going  to  be  for  the  school  and  which  they  thought  were  the  most 
important.     The  negotiation  over  their  claims  were  executed  in 
a  faculty  meeting.    Mrs.  V  was  very  unhappy  with  the  results  of 
their  efforts  to  improve  communications  with  parents  which  was 
the  Superintendent's  highest  priority  for  School  C. 

Improving  Communication  with  Parents 

With  regards  to  parent  participation,  Mrs.  V  said: 

We  tried  to  increase  the  parent  participation  in  the 
schools.     That  was  very  difficult  because  most  parents 
just  don't  have  time  to  come  in  at  least  once  a  week 
at  each  grade  level  and  take  a  part  within  the  class 
but  it  didn't  work  out. 

When  she  was  asked  whether  or  not  she  had  changed  policy  against 
night  and  evening  meetings  and  programs,  she  said,  "We  had  one 
parent  meeting  in  the  evening  hoping  to  get  more  parents  out 
but  we  had  the  same  five  who  attend  in  the  afternoon." 

Mrs.  V  produced  a  memorandum  from  the  Speech  and  Language 
Specialist  to  the  Principal  about  a  meeting  for  the  parents  of 
students  in  ELS.     It  informed  Mrs.  V  that  a  parent  meeting  had 
been  scheduled  for  October  29,  1979  to  introduce  to  parents  the 
language  enrichment  program.     She  stated  that  notices  had  been 
sent  home  to  invite  the  parents  to  participate  in  this  experi- 
mental meeting.     The  meeting  had  been  scheduled  to  coincide  with 
Open  House  Visitation.     Eight  out  of  seventeen  parents  replied 
that  they  would  attend  but  on  the  day  no  parents  came.  Two 
parents  came  to  Open  House  and  they  were  informed  oE  the  program. 
Mrs.  V  used  this  instance  to  illustrate  the  failure  of  their  many 
efforts  to  improve  the  communication  with  parents.     Some  parents 
whose  children  are  successful  in  school  say  that  there  is  no 
need  to  go    to  school,  and  some  parents  whose  children  are  in 
trouble  in  school  feel  that  the  principal  does  not  listen  to  their 
side  of  the  story. 
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In  her  response  to  a  question  concerning  her  goals  for 
parents,  Mrs.  V  said:  ^ 

We  wanted  the  parents  to  attend  the  PTA  meetings,  the 
parent  representatives'  meetings  and  the  parent  advisory 
meetings.     But  attendance  has  always  been  poor... 

I  feel  that  if  the  parents  take  an  interest  in  the  school, 
the  children  will  appreciate  it,     I  know  we  have  one 
little  boy  who  was  a  problem  in  the  past  and  last  year 
we  tried  to  encourage  his  mother  to  take  part.  She 
applied  as  a  lunch  aide  and  worked  in  the  school  for 
a  little  while  until  she  got  another  job  which  paid 
much  better.    But,  just  because  she  had  taken  an 
interest  .in  the  school,  there's  an  improvement  in  the 
child  this  year.     He's  doing  much  better  academically 
and  socially. 

When  Mrs.  V  was  asked  what  kinds  of  circumstances  prevented 
her  from  accomplishing  the  goal  in  increased  parental  involvement 
in  the  school,  she  replied: 

The  parents  are  busy.    Many  of  them  are  employed.  They 
have  younger  children  at  home  or  obligations  at  hoiile  as 
far...  I  mean  there's  nothing  wrong  in  this  building... 
if  the  children  aren't  in  trouble,  then,  they're  not  ^ 
that  much  concerned... 

^^en  there's  something  wrong,  then  they're  here.    If  we 
have  something  special  and  we  ask  for  their  help,  then 
they're  cooperative.     They're  right  here.    When  I  call 
them,  they  appreciate  the  phone  call  and  they  say 
they'll  come  up  if  we  need  them,  but  most  of  them  just 
don't  have  time. ..They  just  can't  do  it.    They  are  working 
or  someone  at  home  is  sick... 

Mrs.  V  communicates  with  her  parents  through  her  parent 
representatives,  the  PTA  President  and  her  parent  advisory 
council,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  parents  of  School  p. 
Whenever  there  is  a  major  change  taking  place  such  as  the 
desegregation  plan,  Mrs.  V  calls  a  meeting  of  these  people  and 
presents  the  ideas  for  their  reaction.     Sometimes  they  make 
suggestions  and  recommendations  to  her.     But  throughout  this 
study,  the  principal  means  of  communication  with  parents  continued 
to  be  the  letters  sent  home  with  the  students. 
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Parent  relations  at  School  C  are  not  as  good  as  the  Princi- 
pal would  like  them  to  be.    This  area  is  the  school's  Achilles' 
heel.    One  of  the  few  teachers'  meetings  held  at  School  C  during 
the  study  concerned  one  parent  who  had  threatened  several  teachers 
because  she  felt  that  they  were  punishing  her  child  for  the  parent's 
attitude  on  discipline.    Mrs.  V  wanted  to  inform  the  teachers  to 
send  this  parent  to  h«*-  and  not  to  talk  with  the  parent. 

At  the  teachers'  meeting,  Mrs.  V  said  that  parents  were  always 
told  that  they  were  not  to  disrupt  teaching.     She  said  that  when- 
ever parents  were  sent  to  the  teachers  in  their  rooms,  the  parent 
had  said  that  the  visit  was  an  emergency: 

Now,  if  the  parent  has  not  told  the  truth,  you  should 
send  that  parent  back  to  me  in  the  off ice... Any  belli- 
gerent parent  or  one  who  is  not  cooperative  will  be 
shown  to  the  front  door.     It  is  your  responsibility 
to  notify  the  office  immediately  should  this  case  occur. 

Most  of  the  negativism  which  Mrs.      received  from  parents 
was  categorized  around  the  dress  code  or  the  feeling  that  she 
was  vengeful  and  punished  the  children  for  parent  opposition 
or  criticism.     However,  those  who  will  criticize  or  oppose  Mrs.  V 
are  in  a  minority  and  generally  have  no  recourse  other  than  the 
removal  of  their  children  from  School  C.    The  majority  of  the 
parents  participate  in  a  client  relationship  with  the  school  where 
Mrs.  V  defines  the  role  of  the  parent,  expects  them  to  behave 
according  to  these  specifications  and,  in  exfchange,  teaches 
their  children. 

Elevating  Achievement 
Planning 

The  Principal's  office  is  the  information  center  of  the 
school.    Teachers  send  their  attendance  statistics  to  the  office 
twice  a  day,  once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  afternoon. 
Conferences  with  the  Principal  are  held  in  the  office.  Records, 
materials,  tests  and  supplies  are  procured  from  there  and 
telephone  calls  to  parents  and  other  staff  are  made  from  there. 
Teachers  send  their  lesson  plans  to  the  Principal  on  Fridays. 
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She  expects  to  find  them  available  at  all  times.     She  says  the 
following  about  this  requirement: 

I  want  the  lesson  plan  in  the  room  to 
be  used  as  a  guide.    Now,  the  teacher  doesn't 
have  to  follow  it  to  the  letter.     But,  at 
least,  if  I  would  come  into  the  room  and 
look  at  the  plan,  I  have  some  idea  as  to 
what  she  is  going  to  teach.     If  a  substitute 
is  called  in,  of  course,  the  lesson  plan  has 
to  be  complete  to  the  point  where  she  can 
follow  it  and  have  sane  idea  as  to  what  the 
children  are  to  be  exposed  to. 

Lesson  plans  are  done  weekly  and  due  Friday  afternoon,  no  later 
than  Monday  morning. 

Mrs  V.  explains: 

You  have  to  have  some  guide.  .   .1  mean, 
you  just  can't  walk  into  a  classroom  and 
especially  when  you're  working  with  children 
and  say,  "Well,  I  don't  know  what  I  am  going 
to  do.**     Or  "I'll  do  whatever  comes  into  my 
mind  and  that's  going  to  be  my  lesson."  These 
children  have  to  have  structure.    The  teachers 
have  to  have  structure.     So  you  have  to  have 
a  plan  as  to  what  you're  going  to  do.     If  it's 
not  a  good  day,  if  the  children  are  upset, 
then,  of  course,  you  can  alter  your  plans,  but 
you  have  to  have  something  to  go  on. 

During  the  study  year  the  art  teacher  was  given  an  unsatis- 
factory rating  and  transferred  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  Generally, 
teachers  are  not  removed  until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The 
Principal  of  School  C  said  that  his  planning  was  insufficient. 
He  showed  no  organization.    He  went  into  everything  pell-mell  with 
no  apparent  thought  and  continuity.     To  support  her  insistency 
on  an  early  removal,  the  Principal  secured  parent  assistance  in 
pressing  for  the  art  teacher's  transfer  midyear.     The  art  teacher 
was  a  substitute  for  School  C's  regular  art  teacher  who  was  on 
maternity  leave  during  SY  1979-1980.    He  was  black. 
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Monitoring  Reading 

Reading  and  mathematics  records  are  monitored  once  a  semester 
in  School  C    Records  are  sent  to  the  Principal  who  scrutinizes 
them  meticulously  for  accurate  recording  and  maximum  student 
achievement.     At  a  teachers'  meeting  tht     Tincipal  discussed  an 
inaccurate  record  which  was  sent  by  a  low  achieving  school  to 
School  C.    She  told  her  teachers,  "If  I  ever  find  a  folder  like 
this  in  School  C,  there'll  be  you  know  what  to  pay  I"    When  asked 
how  she  discovered  the  inaccurate  record  and  why  she  was  such  a 
stickler  for  this  kind  of  accuracy,  she  explained: 

Well,  when  a  child  comes  in  we  usually 
examine  the  record  which  accompanies  him/her. 
I  examine  it  here  in  the  office  and  I'll  give 
it  to  the  teacher.    Then  we  go  over  the  record 
together.    The  teacher  works  with  that  child 
at  the  prescribed  level.    During  that  process," 
the  teacher  realizes  whether  or  not  the  child 
is  ready.     When  we  discovered  that  this  child 
was  not  placed  correctly  according  to  the  card 
the  other  school  sent  us  we  decided  that  this 
wasn't  an  accurate  evaluation.    We  then 
administered  a  placement  test  to  properly  place 
the  child. 

She  described  the  process  used  to  determine  and  assess  student 
progress  in  reading  as  follows: 

In  the  Ginn  series,  you  have  two  cards  that 
you  are  required  to  keep:     the  result  of  the 
unit  test  and  the  result  of  the  mastery  test. 
We  found  that  on  the  mastery  tests,  any  child 
who  is  considered  probably  ready  is  not  ready 
to  move  on  to  the  next  level.    So  at  this 
school  if  I  see  a  "probably  ready"  on  the  card, 
then  that  means  that  teacher  has  to  go  back 
and  reteach  the  skills  the  child  had  not 
mastered.    Then  the  teacher  will  note  on  that 
card  what  skills  have  been  retaught,  because, 
I  think,  keeping  an  accurate  record  is  just  as 
Important  as  instructing  the  child  because 
those  records  go  with  that  child  throughout 
his  entire  school  life. 
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Using  the  discovered  record  the  child  was  demoted  to  the  third  grade 
and  sent  to  the  second  grade  for  reading.    In  a  sinilar  case,  the 
ELS  teacher  discussed  the  learning  progress  of  one  child  who 
transferred  into  School  C  from  another  low  achieving  all  black 
school.     She  told  the  Principal  that  her  student  had  not  mastered 
many  skills  and  could  not  hold  a  pencil  correctly  even  though  he 
had  spent  one  whole  year  in  kindergarten  at  his  former  school. 
The  Principal  suggested  a  return  to  Kindergarten  if  improvement 
did  not  follow  soon.    She  told  the  teacher  to  arrange  for  a  parent 
conference  for  the  child. 

Teachers  try  to  make  accurate  placements  so  that  they  will 
not  be  criticized  for  lack  of  achievement  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.     Children  are  taken  methodically,  step  by  step,  according 
to  the  Ginn  or  Lippincott  Teacher's  Guide  Book  through  the  skills 
on  which  they  will  be  tested.    Every  unit  test  is  administered 
before  the  child  advances  and  every  skill  mastery  test  must  show 
80  percent  mastery  or  ready.     Conferences  are  held  with  the 
Principal  on  every  case  where  the  student  is  not  learning.  The 
teacher  and  the  Principal  consult  before  any  changes  are  made  in 
the  student's  program.    Frequently,  the  student  is  evaluated  by 
the  RAC  teacher  who  used  to  be  a  reading  clinician. 

The  RAC  teacher  confers  with  Mrs.  V  whenever  she  has  completed 
her  evaluation  of  a  child.     She  tells  Mrs.  V  her  findings  and 
recommendations.    The  Principal  considers  her  submission  and 
makes  a  temporary  decision.    She  then  confers  with  the  teacher 
and  discusses  her  recommendations.    The  teacher  gives  the  Principal 
his/her  input  on  the  recommendation  and  Mrs.  V  makes  a  final 
decision. 

The  Kindergarten  teacher  discusses  her  children's  learning 
difficulties  often  with  Mrs.  V  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  potential 
problems,  since  the  school's  policy  requires  postponement  (failure) 
early  in  the  child's  school  career  because  the  Principal  does  not 
believe  that  postponement  in  the  later  grades  (4  and  5)  is  productive. 
One  day  she  may  complain  about  the  attitude  of  a  parent.     On  another 
day  she  may  discuss  the  need  to  refer  a  child  to  Child  Guidance. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  perform  and  the  end  result  of  that 
performance  is  student  progress,  but  Mrs.  V  does  not  state  this 
in  specific  terms  when  asked  about  the  criteria  she  uses  to  measure 
a  teacher's  performance  rating.    She  says: 
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Well,  I  can*t  use  the  student  in  general, 
however,  I  do  expect  to  see  some  progress  made. 
I*m  not  going  to  say  that  the  child  should  make 
the  year's  progress.    But  I  do  want  to  see  some 
progress.     I*m  concerned  about  the  way  the 
teachers  conduct  their  classes,  whether  they 
have  discipline.     I*m  concerned  about  the  way 
they  present  various  subjects  to  the  children. 
I'm  concerned  about  their  expectations.   .  . 


Discipline  Routines 

The  School  C  Principal  visits  her  classrooms  daily.  On  her 
rounds  of  School  C  each  morning  between  9:30  a.m.  and  the  toilet 
recess  breaks,  she  looks  in  or  enters  every  classroom.     She  inspect 
the  toilets  during  this  tour  and  handles  any  discipline  cases 
encountered.    Routinely,  she  spends  time  in  rooms  where  chronic 
learning  or  discipline  problems  exist. 

Teachers  may  refer  discipline  cases  to  the  office  at  any 
time.    Every  student  who  is  referred  to  the  office  must  bring  a 
note  stating  what  has  happened.     If  it's  an  emergency,  the  teacher 
may  send  another  child  to  the  office  with  the  child  explaining 
the  situation  and  the  note  can  follow.     When  Mrs.  V  is  not  in  the 
office,  Mrs.  Lind,  the  clerk,  receives' the  children  and  ministers 
to  them  until  Mrs.  V  arrives. 

A  child  is  outside  Room  104  sitting  at  a  table  where  the 
teacher  wno  is  one  of  the  two  temporary  professional  teachers  at 
'**  School  C  has  deposited  him  to  do  his  homework.    Mrs.  V  walks 
up  to  him  and  inspects  his  work.     She  tells  the  teacher  that  this 
child  has  hit  another  child  in  the  bathroom  and  she  takes  him 
with  her  to  the  room  where  the  other  child  is  assigned.     In  the 
ensuing  encounter  the  child  admitted  that  he  committed  the  offense 
Mrs.  V  then  took  the  child  with  her  to  her  inner  office.  The 
observer  was  not  privy  to  the  punishment. 

As  she  strolls  through  the  quiet  and  orderly  halls  of  School 
C,  she  comes  upon  a  parent-teacher  conference  in  front  of  a 
teacher's  door.    Knowing  that  the  lesson  has  been  interrupted 
she  intervenes  to  help  terminate  the  conference. 

The  mother  tells  the    child,  "Walk  away  from  this  girl  if  she 
is  getting  you  into  trouble.    Tell  your  teacher  when  she  bothers 
you,  and  if  the  teacher  cannot  help,  then  tell  me." 
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After  Mrs.  V  stopped,  the  mother  said  to  her,  "There  is 
more  to  this  lunchroom  incident  than  meets  the  eye  and  I  would 
appreciate  your  help  in  solving  this  problem." 

Mrs.  V  assured  the  mother  that  she  would  have  any  help  they 
could  give  in  making  the  lunchroom  a  better  place  for  the  children. 
However,  Mrs.  V  feels  that  the  lunch  problem  could  best  be  resolved 
if  the  children  went  home  in  the  first  place.    She  is  not  satisfied 
with  her  lunchroom  and  is  in  the  process  of  making  changes  in 
the  present  plan. 

Teacher  Evaluation 

The  Principal  sits  down  in  a  classroom  only  when  invited  or 
when  something  in^    esting  is  happening  which  she  wants  to  observe. 
Mainly,  she  look?       and  says  good  morning.    She  comments  on  this, 
saying: 

.   .  .1   .aink  I  learn  more  from  that  than 
actually  going  in  and  sitting  down  because, 
then,  of  course,  everybody  is  on  pins  and 
needles  and  the  children  are  extremely 
good.  .  . 

Each  day,  I  think  my  priority  is  getting  out 
into  the  halls  so  that  the  children  will  see 
me  and  so  that  I'm  aware  of  what's  going  on 
throughout  the  entire  school.     I  think  if 
there  are  any  problems  that  have  to  be  solved 
I  like  to  solve  them  in  the  morning  and  get 
them  out  of  the  way  so  that  we  don't  have  to 
worry  about  that  during  the  day.    We  don't 
have  too  many  crises  situations,  fortunately, 
to  handle  or  that,  of  course,  would  have  my 
priority. 

Mini-conferences  take  place  between  the  Principal  and  the 
teachers  in  the  hall,  outside  of  classroom  doors  and  at  lunch  time 
in  the  lounge.    Mrs  V  will  approach  a  teacher  about  her  concerns, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  teacher  can  arrange  to  discuss  it' further 
in  her  office.    Mrs.  V  has  an  open  door  policy  and  teachers  are 
always  welcome  to  bring  any  concern  or  interest  to  her  attention. 
Mrs.  V  states: 
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,   .  .I'm  not  always  right  and  I'm  sure 
they  can  do  a  much  better  job  in  that 
classroom  than  I  can.    However,  I  think 
if  I  feel  that  this  or  that  would  improve 
the  situation,  I  will  suggest  that  the 
teacher  try  such-and-such  a  thing,  ... 

Several  conferences  were  held  with  the  unsatisfactory  art 
teacher  before  his  release.    For  45  minutes  one  morning  he  dis- 
cussed his  students'  art  work  and  projects:;jjith  the  Principal 
in  her  office.     He  explained  to  her  what  his  purposes  were  and 
why  he  was  teaching  the  way  he  had  chosen.    But  Mrs.  V  defended 
her  unsatisfactory  rating  to  the  observer: 

The  teacher  could  not  discipline.  I 
didn't  like  his  relationship  with  the  children 
either.  .  .    His  housekeeping  was  extremely 
poor.    We  have  to  set  an  example  for  these 
children.     I  think  that  at  all  times  you  should 
have  your  room  under  control  and  know  where 
your  supplies  are,  that  there's  some  organization 
as  to  passing  out  supplies,  there's  some 
organization  as  to  how  the  children  handle  the 
supplies.     I  didn't  find  any  organization  , 
whatsoever  in  his  classroom.     I  didn't  find 
that  the  teacher  was  too  well  prepared  to  teach 
his  subject,     I  didn't  like  the  approach.  .  . 
He  expected  too  much  of  these  children  without 
teaching,  .  ..    He  expected  them  to  be  accomplished 
artists  already  and  they're  not.  .  . 

I  called  the  supervisor  to  come  in  .and 
help  him.    We  had  a  teacher  who  teaches  math 
here  and  art  in  the  primary  rooms,  and  he 
tried  to  work  with  him.     I  met  with  him  con- 
stantly about  his  lesson  plans  and  ihow  they 
should  be  written,  what  they  should*  contain. 
I  talked  to  him  constantly  about  his  disci- 
pline, trying  to  show  him  how  they  controlled 
the  classroom,  how  they  presented  their 
various  subjects.    Nothing  seemed  to  register 
with  him,   .  . 
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Finally,  I  wrote  out  an  unsatisfactory 
rating  for  him  for  the  first  semester  and  I 
told  him  he  would  receive  an  unsatisfactory 
rating  the  second  semester,  but  I  advised 
him  to  transfer.   .   ,und  he  did. 

He  is  the  first  teacher  to  whom  I  have 
actually  had  to  give  an  unsatisfactory  rating 
since  I  have  been  here.  .  .    I've  threatened 
some  but  they  have  improved.   .  . 


Mrs.  V  feels  that  the  teachers  are  in  charge  of  their  class- 
rooms in  School  C.     She  says,  "Whatever  he  wants  to  do  in  that 
classroom,  as  long  as  those  children  are  learning  and  I  feel 
that  they  are  achieving,  fine.    I  don't  interfere  with  what  goes 
on  in  the  classroom."    She  also  feels  that  the  high  achievement 
in  School  C  is  due  largely  to  teacher  expectations.     Some  teachers, 
however,  credit  her  leadership  for  the  phenomenon. 

Adjusting  the  Curriculum 

Teacher  and  Student  Assignments 

Transfer  students  are  temporarily  placed  according  to  their 
grade  and  the  number  of  children  already  in  the  class.    After  this 
initial  grade-room  assignment,  referrals  are  made  to  Dr.  Snow, 
the  RAC  teacher,  for  assessment.    Dr.  Snow  has  strong  feelings 
about  the  correct  assessment  of  children  at  School  C.    About  a 
School  C  child  who  had  transferred  and  then  came  back  because  the 
principal  at  her  new  school  recommended  her  for  SED,  she  said: 


I  am  not  certain  this  child  should  be  in  SED. 
So  I  will  review  her  record.     I  tested  her  when 
she  was  here  before.     In  my  handwriting  I  said 
that  she  still  had  the  wonder  of  learning  in 
her  eyes.    Now,  three  years  later,  she  is  being 
recommended  for  SED.     I  am  not  surprised  that 
her  mother  is  bringing  her  back  here  to  School  C. 


Promotions  or  postponements  determine  the  placement  of  other 
students.     Attempts  are  made  to  create  classes  with  no  more  than 
three  reading  groups  based  on  the  Ginn  360  Mastery  Level  test 
scores.     Split  grades  are  also  avoided  and  the  social  maturity 
of  students  is  considered.    Report  cards  on  student  achievement 
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and    progress  are  distributed  every  five  weeks  in  the  public 
school  system.     Any  lack  of  progress  or  pattern  of  unresponsive- 
ness is  directly  referred  to  Mrs.  V  by  the  teacher.     On  the  right 
side  of  the  report  card  there  are  five  grades  to  show  growth  in 
the  fundamental  skills:     A,  Outstanding;  B,  Above  Average;  C, 
Average;  D,  Below  Average;  and  E,  Unsatisfactory.    The  child's 
Ginn  or  Lippincott  Reading  Level  is  recorded  for  each  of  the  grading 
periods.     For  the  public  school  system  there  is  a  promotion  schedule 
for  reading. 

Students  in  Grades  1  through  5  al      get  marks  in  language, 
spelling,  handwriting,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science, 
music,  art,  physical  education  and  health.^  On  the  left  side  of 
the  report  card  is  recorded  the  teachers'  assessment  of  the  child's 
growth  in  social  skills.     There  are  two  grades:     Satisfactory  and 
Needs  Improvement.     The  child's  social  habits,  work  habits  and 
health  and  safety  habits  are  evaluated  here.     Chronic  cases 
requiring  remediation  receive  constant  monitoring.     These  children 
are  well  known  to  both  Mrs.  V  and  Mrs.  Lind.     The  Ginn  360  Skill 
Level  Mastery  Test  is  used  for  class  placement. 

All  transfers  into  School  C  are  given  the  appropriate  Ginn 
360  Skill  Mastery  Level  Test.     Dr.  Snow  and  Mrs.  V  discussed  the 
reading  record  of  a  child  who  had  transferred  to  School  C  from 
another  public  school  in  the  city  which  was  a  low  achieving  school. 
This  child's  record  indicated  that  she  had  completed  the  mastery 

of  skills  on  Level  7  and  Level  8  in  the  sending  school.  The  

teacher's  recorded  observations  in  School  C  reflected  that  the 
child's  work  did  not  confirm  such  mastery. 

Dr.  Snow  was  asked  to  test  the  child  to  determine  proficiencies. 
Her  test  results  showed  that  the  child  scored  70  percent  of  Level  7 
and  56  percent  at  Level  8  whereas  the  sending  school  claimed  86 
percent  and  72  percent  mastery  respectively.     School  C  requires 
80  percent  mastery  or  more  to  go  on  to  the  next  level.    Mrs.  V 
said  that  she  had  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the  sending 
school  principal  and  had  also  notified  him  that  the  teacher  who 
had  misrepresented  this  child's  achievement  had  been  released 
from  School  C  for  giving  children  more  time  and  assistance  on 
tests  than  the  rules  warranted. 

Teachers  are  assigned  to  classes  according  to  their  expertise 
and  certification  and  by  rotation  each  school  year.     Some  of 
these  decisions  are  made  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Says 
Mrs.  V: 
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They  have  the  privilege  to  select  the 
grade  level  they  want  to  teach.     In  the  inter- 
mediate section  if  we  do  not  have  a  certain 
subject,   •   .if  I  have  to  pull  out  a  certain 
subject  such  as  social  studies,  math,  or 
something  like  that,  the  teachers  have  the 
option.     They  can  select  the  special  assign- 
ment if  they  so  wish. 

If  they  feel  their  strong  points  are 
in  Lippincott  or  their  strong  points  are 
working  with  the  slower  children,  if  that 
is  their  choice,  fine.     In  the  second 
grade,  however,  I  do  alter  the  top  and 
the  low  group  between  Miss  G  and  Miss  F. 
But  Mrs.  N  always  teachers  the  top  third 
grade  group'.  Mrs.  N  has  been  at  School  C 
thirty  years.    Mrs.  J  has  the  lower  group. 

Mrs.  J  is  a  temporary  professional. 

Students  are  rotated  between  the  reading  teachers  in  the 
intermediate  departmentalized  grades  (4  and  5) .     In  1969  School  C 
was  one  of  the  pilot  schools  throughout  the  city  to  use  Lippincott. 
The  Lippincott  series  was  used  throughout  the  building.     The  other 
schools  were  using  Scott-Foresman.     The  pilot  program  lasted  three 
years  and  a  decision    was  made  not  to  accept    the  Lippincott 
reading  series.     It  had  been  most  effective  at  School  C.  When 
the  Ginn  360  series  was  adopted,  Mrs.  V  asked  if  they  could 
continue  using  the  - Lippincott  series  with  their  more  advanced 
students.     This  request  was  honored.     Other  schools  were  told  to 
send  the  Lippincott  books  to  School  C  when  requested. 

"It  is  a  difficult  series,  especially  with  the  fourth  grade," 
she  says.     "However,  we  do  find  that  the  comprehension  using  the 
Lippincott  series  is  much  better  in  comparison  to  the  Ginn." 
Several  School  C  teachers  received  training  in  using  the  series 
and  want  it  to  be  the  system  series. 

In  response  to  queries  about  the  difficulty  of  the  reader  in 
its  story  content  and  the  introduction  of  the  short  vowels  first, 
Mrs.  V  explains: 

Lippincott  depends  on  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  had  to  be  able  to  teach  reading. 
Personally,   t  feel  Lippincott *s  introduction 
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to  phonics  is  superior  to  any  and  our  first 
graders  have  proven  that,  because  at  the  end 
of  the  first  grade,  they  can  pick  up  anything 
and  read  it.     Their  decoding  skills  are  really 
terrific.     1  have  observed  in  the  classroom 
when  the  Lippincott  has  been  used.  The 
children  are  required  to  think  beyond  this 
immediate  community  and  I  can  see  where  many 
people  would  feel  that  it  could  not  be  used 
in  this  area  such  as  School  C  where  the 
children's  exposure  is  limited.     But  I  think 
it  adds  a  lot  to  the  child's  experience. 

Mrs.  D  is  a  veteran  teacher  and  prime  advocate  for  Lippincott 
in  School  C.     She  teaches  the  Lippincott  readers  in  the  first 
grade,    Mrs.  A  teaches  ELS  or  the  slow  first  graders,    Mrs.  E 
teachers  the  middle  range.    Their  assignments  do  not  vary  from 
year  to  year.    Mrs,  V  says  this  is  a  decision  made  by  the  teachers. 
Mrs.  E  comments  on  the  arrangement  in  this  way: 

I  aways  said  when  Mrs.  D    retired  I 
would  get  the  smart  kids.     I  have  programmed 
up  so  I  don't  want  to  switch  now.     There  is 
no  problem  with  placement  because  we  have 
decided  on  this  arrangement. 

Solving  a  Testy  Problem 

The  fifth  grade  reading  teachers  are  particularly  conscious 
of  the  failure  of  their  fifth  graders  to  achieve  at  the  national 
norm  in  reading,  over  the  five  year  period. 

"It  keeps  me  awake  at  night,"  Mrs.  V  confided.  "I  hope  your 
study  will  give  us  some  clues  as  to  what  is  wrong  and  what  we 
should  do  about  this.   .  ." 

Mrs.  K  and  Mrs.  P,  who  are  responsible  for  the  fifth  grade 
reading  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  inability  to  achieve  at 
grade  level  on  the  MAT.  Mrs.  K  has  been  at  School  C  since  1968 
and  was  a  reading  teacher  when  seventh  grade  v/as  in  the  school. 
Miss  P  is  a  veteran  teacher  of  27  years  and  a  good  friend  of 
Mrs.  V.  Mrs.  V  feels  that  something  must  be  changed  in  the 
schedule.  She  wants  to  make  sure  that  reading  is  taught  in  the 
morning  for  all  of  these  children.  Mrs.  V  does  not  explain  why 
School  C  is  so  successful  in  attaining  high  achievement  in 
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mathematics  since  mathematics  is  taught  in  the  afternoon  in  most 
classes  and  to  whole  groups.     Additionally,  she  thinks  that  the 
number  of  children  who  transfer  m  and  out  during  the  fourth 
grade  affects  the  fifth  grade  scores.    The  incoming  students' 
scores  are  always  lower  than  the  outgoing  students'  scores. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  V  says  that  some  parents  remove  their  children 
from  School  C  in  fourth  grade  in  order  to  qualify  for  another 
middle  school  placement  for  their  children  when  they  complete 
fifth  grade  in  the  new  school.    Although  fourth  grade  does  show 
a  larger  number  of  transfers  than  Grades  2,  3  or  5,  a  slightly 
greater  percentage  of  fifth  graders  achieved  at  the  national  norm 
than  did  fourth  graders  in  1980.     If  the  highest  achievers  left, 
the  fifth  grade  scores  should  be  worse. 

Fifth  grade  scores  rose  during  the  study  year  and  reached 
the  city  norms  in  May,  1980.     But,  the  fourth  grade  declined. 
This  seemed  to  prove  to  Mrs.  V  that  morning  reading  was  imperative 
sinc6  the  fourth  graders  who  performed  less  well  were  programmed 
for  afternoon  reading  sessions.    Yet,  she  had  some  uneasiness 
about  her  diagnosis  when  asked  to  look  back  on  these  fourth 
graders  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  things  that  she  felt  went 
wrong.    She  says: 

...well,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
said,  that  group  was  weak,  and  they  had  been  in 
second  and  third  grade  together.    We  more  or 
less  expected  that  they  would  not  achieve  as 
well  as  we  had  anticipated.     The  teachers  spent 
much  of  their  time  reviewing  and  stressing  skills 
and  drill    and  so  forth  because  they  felt  that's 
what  these  children  needed.     I  think  as  far  as 
maturing  is  concerned,  these  children  are  a 
little  slow  along  these  lines,  so  they  have  a 
difficult  time  accepting  the  intermediate  plan 
as  far  as  meeting  other  teachers,  being  more  or 
less  independent.     I  think  they  would  have  done 
better  if  we  could  have  had  self-contained 
through  fourth  grade  for  them.   .  . 

This  statement  contradicts  her  belief  that  all  children  can  learn; 
and,  Mrs.  V  will  try  to  schedule  all  reading  in  the  morning  next 
year,  reluctant  to  concede  that  failure  may  be  due  to  circumstances 
outside    her  control.     It  is  this  strong  cause-effect  belief  that 
contributes  to  the  continuous  search  for  routines  which  solve  learn- 
ing problems  at  School  C,  yet  the  low  expectations  for  this  fourth 
grade  group  is  reflected  in  their  lack  of  progress. 
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Teachers'  Meetings 

Teachers'  meetings  are  not  held  monthly  at  School  C,    Mrs,  V 
calls  meetings  whenever  she  feels  they  are  necessary.    She  says: 

We  meet  in  groups  quite  often,  like  the 
first  grade  teachers  will  meet  with  me.  Those 
that  teach  math  will  meet  for  something.  But 
we  seldom,  but  for  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
we  have  our  faculty  meetings,   ,  .scheduled 
faculty  meetings. 

She  also  says: 

If  there  is  a  request  from  Mrs,   

(Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of 
Elementary  Schools)  or  the  supervisor  that 
needs  their  immediate  attention.   ,   .  If 
a  situation  arises  here  in  the  building 
that  I  feel  we  need  to  get  together  and 
discuss,  we'll  meet.   .  . 

During  the  study  year  there    were  several  meetings.  One 
meeting  was  concerned  about  an  irate  parent  and  parental  visitation 
to  classrooms  Juring  school  hours.     Another  dealt  with  the  system's 
Mini-test  program,  its  administration  and  Implementation,     It  was 
held  on  the  day  reserved  for  teachers  to  complete  records  at 
School  C.     The  public  school  system  authorizes  dismissal  of 
children  on  this  day.     Two  meetings  were  held  to  explain  some 
facets  of  this  study.     One  meeting  concerned  desegregation.  One 
was  called  to  inform  the  teachers  about  the  Title  IV  program, 
a  state  sponsored  project  around  consumer  education  activities 
for  schools  in  the  Upper  Hay ti  High  School  Cluster. 

At  this  meeting  held  at  School  C  during  ESEP  time,  Mrs.  V 
presented  the  information  to  her  faculty.    Title  IV  curriculum 
stresses  the  competencies  which  the  city's  public  schools  were 
lacking.     School  C  had  been  selected  to  participate  in  numerical 
operations  and  personal  finance  activities  for  the  consumer 
education  program.     The  program  was  applicable  to  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  5.     The  topics  to  be  taught  and  discussed  were: 
applied  mathematical  concepts,  the  creation  and  use  of  budgets, 
routine  banking  and  goods  and  services.     She  gave  them  the  infor- 
mation about  the  places  and  time  of  the  meeting  and  requested  that 
one  representative  from  each  grade  level  attend.    Headstart,  EMR 
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and  LD/BI  attendance  was  optional.    Mr.  L,  Miss  K  and  Miss  P 
were  asked  to  attend,  and  Miss  P  was  appointed  Chairperson. 

"The  rest  of  you  can  select  the  unlucky  person,"  laughed 
Mrs.  V.     "This  person  will  be  responsible  for  reporting  to  the 
faculty.     Classroom  assistants  will  be  involved  and  asked  to 
provide  materials  for  the  concepts  to  be  used.    Mr.  L  will  be 
the  resource  person  for  the  concepts  in  Kindergarten  through 
Grade  5.    The  curriculum  is  available  and  each  person  will  have 
a  copy  on  the  day  of  the  workshop.     Skills  are  graded  and  applicable 
to  the  respective  topics.     Everyone  can  attend  the  meeting  if 
you  want,  but  please  let  me  know  a  week  in  advance  if  you  are 
going  to  attend." 

Later,  at  the  meeting  held  to  Implement  the  district's 
Mini-test  program,  the  teachers  complained  that  the  Title  IV 
meeting  was  boring  and  not  very  helpful.    The  supervisor  acknowledged 
that  the  meeting  was  primarily  an    organizational  meeting  simply 
to  get  people  to  understand  the  basic  concepts  and  to  assign 
tasks  for  the  Cluster.    The  Mini-test  is  a  series  of  practice 
tests  designed  for  each  grade  level  from  Grade  1  through  Grade  5, 
published  by  Educational  Solutions,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  It 
is  intended  to  Improve  the  test-taking  skills  of  the  students. 
Its  adoption  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  part  of  the  low 
achievement'  of  public  school  students  on  the  MAT  was  due  to  their 
poor  test-taking  ability.    The  assumption  was  held  that  that 
was  believed  to  be  truer  for  poor  and  black  children.    At  the 
meeting  held  on  ESEP  time  at  School  C,  the  supervisor  directed 
the  teachers  to  work  on  the  tests  according  to  the  received 
directions  two  sessions  a  week.     She  then  distributed  the  boxes 
of  the  tests  and  the  teachers'  instructions.    The  rest  of  the 
meeting  was  spent  discussing  the  contents  of  both. 

Generally,  Mrs.  V  and  her  faculty  resent  these  intrusions  and 
do  not  believe  that  they  help  School  C  to  be  high  achieving. 
During  the  observations  only  teachers  of  the  lower  reading  groups 
followed  the  Mini-test  program.    Mrs.  V  has  refused  to  have 
Teacher  Corps  or  student  teachers  from  the  local  university  at 
School  C  because  of  philosophical  and  procedural  differences 
between  her  and  the  university's  routines.    For  instance,  she 
told  the  observer  that  the  university's  student  teachers  were  not 
required  to  keep  lesson  plans  and  resisted  her  demands  for  them. 
She  felt  that  Teacher  Corps  students  were  not  cooperative  and 
that  these  programs  consumed  more  of  her  time  than  their  merits 
warranted.     In  fact,  Mrs.  V  feels  that  the  more  programs  she 
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brings  into  School  C,  the  more  time  is  taken  away  from  her  instruc- 
tional program  which  she  is  certain  contributes  to  high  achievement. 

One  teacher  put  it  this  way,  "We  don*t  like  others  telling 
us  what  is  the  beat  for  School  C  children.    We  like  to  take  care 
of  our  own/* 

This  tendency  was  observed  in  the  graded  group  meetings  which 
occur  almost  everyday  at  noon.    The  Kindergarten  and  Qrade  1 
teachers  eat  lunch  together  except  for  Mrs.  D.     She  is  the  only 
black  toachor  in  this  group  and  she  eats  lunch  in  her  room  mostly 
with  Lippincott  readers  who  want  to  stay  and  work  with  her.  This 
is  not  a  compulsory  setting.    This  group  is  informal  and  the 
discussions  are  usually  held  around  their  lunch  routine.  Discus- 
sions with  Mrs.  D  occur  during  the  ESEP  time. 

The  Grade  2  and  Grade  3  teachers  lunch  toghether.    Mrs.  J 
was  out  for  25  days  during  the  study  year  having  surgery  and  her 
participation  in  this  group  is  unclear.    But,  Mrs.  N,  who  is  the 
senior  member,  Mrs.  G,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  school  whenever 
Mrs.  V  is  absent,  which  happened  once  during  the  study  period 
when  Mrs.  V  attended  a  meeting  in  San  Diego,  and  Mrs.  F  eat 
together  everyday  in  Mrs.  N*s  room.    Mrs.  F  is  the  only  black 
in  this  group.    No  clear  pattern  occurred  among  the  Grade  4  and 
Grade  5  teachers.    Mrs.  K  appears  to  be  a  loner.    Miss  P  eats 
lunch  in  the  first  floor  Teachers*  Lounge  with  Mrs.  V  everyday. 
The  other  teachers  had  no  clear  routine.    The  LD/BI  teacher  is 
a  member  of  the  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  grouping,  but  the 
EMR  teacher  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  Grade  4  and  Grade  5 
group. 

There  are  no  regular  Union  meetings  in  School  C  either. 
Mrs.  V  said  that  she  and  Mrs.  C  had  not  met  in  a  year.    She  and 
Mrs.  P  both  feel  that  the  Union  does  not  deal  with  the  real  problems 
of  the  school.    Mrs.  P  does  not  belong  to  the  Union.    Mrs.  V 
mentioned  a  case  where  the  parent  had  protested  the  postponement 
of  a  child  on  the  grounds  that  the  test  scores  were  inaccurate. 
The  parent  had  obtained  copies  of  both  tests,  the  Ginn  Skill 
Level  Mastery  and  the  MAT  and  administered  them  both  himself. 
Mrs.  V  said  that  it  was  apparent  that  the  child  had  seen  the 
test  before  and  she  had  been  given  assistance  and  more  time. 

"When  I  sought  assistance  from  the  Union,  I  received  none," 
she  said.     "Nothing  happened," 
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Mrs.  C  said  that  the  Union  is  primarily  concerned  with  money, 
getting  its  members'  teeth  fixed,  securing  additional  benefits 
and  powers  and  other  welfare  programs  for  teachers.    "Its  primary 
goal    is  not  the  Improvement  of  instruction." 

Most  of  the  teachers  at  School  C  belong  to  the  Union, 
however,  they  do  not  look  to  it  for  any  assistance  in  Improving 
instruction  in  their  school,  nor  do  they  believe  that  it  is  an 
educational  organization.    "It  is  a  welfare  organization," 
said  one  teacher  who  did  not  want  to  be  identified  with  the 
comment,  "A  teacher's  welfare  organization.  •  «we  need  it." 

The  Union  bulletin    board  is  in  the  Teachers'  Lounge  on  the 
first  floor  which  is  the  most  widely    used  room.    It  is  a  pleasant 
room  painted  peach  and  white.    The  furniture  is  standard  office 
and  old.    There  is  a  new  stove«*ref rigerator  cabinet  and  a  coke 
machine  with  several  cases  of  uncollected  empty  bottles.  Coke 
is  till  25  cents  here.    The  is  also  a  lounge  on  the  second  floor. 
It  is  a  small  room  and  not  as  carefully  kept  nor  as  clean.  Mrs. 
Y,  the  kindergarten  teacher,  keeps  the  keys  and  coins  for  the 
machine  and  takes  the  money  for  the  coffee  for  the  first  floor 
lounge.    The  washroom  facilities  in  the  first  floor  lounge  are 
for  women.    The  second  floor  facilities  are  for  men. 

There  are  plants  on  the  tables  in  the  first  floor  lounge 
and  the  room  is  always  clean.    Mrs.  V  eats  here  every  day  with 
Mrs.  P.    They  eat  the  School  C  Type  A  lunch  which  is  served  to 
the  children.     Lunchtlme  at  School  C  is  one  of  Mrs.  V's  headaches. 
She  is  greatly  dissatisfied  with  her  student  lunch  program. 


Improving  the  Lunch  Program 
Lunch  Routines 

"1  think  that  the  children  should  be  quiet  and  courteous. 
But  they  feel  that  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  play  and 
be  noisy,"  said  Mrs.  P  as  she  sat  across  from  Mrs.  V  at  lunch  in 
the  teachers'  first  floor  lounge  on  a  rainy  day  in  February.  She 
was  talking  about  the  difference  of  opinion  about  the  lunch 
routines  at  School  C  which  existed  between  her  and  the  lunch  room 
manager  and  aides.    Mrs.  V  seemed  to  concur  with  this  opinion. 

"They  don't  have  to  take  care  of  them  after  lunch.  .  ." 
said  Mrs.  V. 
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"They  are  taking  them  outside  again,  getting  them  all  keyed 
up.  •       commented  Miss    P,  encouraged  by  Mrs.  V*s  agreement, 
"I  think  this  is  a  mistake  to  start  this  up  again.  .  .we're 
going  to  have  the  same  trouble.   .         Mrs.  V  nodded  in  ogreement 
but  did  not  speak  about  it  any  further.    The  bell  rang  signalling 
the  end  of  their  lunch  period. 

Mrs.  V  would  like  for  the  children  to  go  home  for  lunch.  A 
discussion  with  the  observer  on  this  matter  follows. 

Mrs.  V:    If  they  could  have  an  hour  or  so  that 
they  could  go  home,  get  out  of  the 
building,  different  surroundings,  you 
know.   .   ,go  home,  see  mother  for  a  few 
minutes,  sit  down  for  lunch  at  home 
and  then  come  back.   .   »when  they  come 
back  they've  gotten  fresh  air,  .  . 

Observer;    Do  you  think  they  need  a  longer  time? 

If  they  had  a  half  hour  to  eat  and  a 
half  hour  to  play,  they'd  get  all  that 
energy  out?    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mrs.  V:    Well,  no  because  we  can't  organize  the 
half  hour  play.     It's  fine  when  the 
weather's  nice  and  they  can  get  out 
but.   .   .1  think  they  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  building.    They  should 
go  elswhere  for  lunch,  preferably 
home. 

Observer:     Do  you  feel  there  is  consensus  among 
the  parents  about  your  plan? 

Mrs.  V:    No.    The  parents,  of  course,  are  very 

pleased  that  their  children  are  confined 
to  school.     It  prevents  freedom.   .  . 

Observer:     So  your  plan  would  present  a  kind  of 
conflict  then.   .  . 


'frs.  V:    Mmmmmmmm.  Yes. 

Tailing  her  ultimate  plan,  Mrs.  V  met  with  her  teachers  and 
luiichrocm  aides  to  work  out  an  alternative. 
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Observer:      Did  you  have  any  goals  set  for  your  lunchroom 
staff? 

Mrs.  V:      Yes,  wo  did.    That's  the  one  period  that's 
disastrous  and  it    ruins  our  afternoons. 
We  can't  got  as  much  accomplished  academic- 
cally  in  the  afternoon  as  a  result  of  the 
half  hour  lunch  program ♦    We've  tried  to 
work  with  the  aides  to  help  them  as  far 
as  the  discipline  is  concerned.  We've 
had  parents  come  in  and  plan  gome  periods, 
and  so  forth*    But  nothing  has  worked. 
There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
discipline  at  lunch.    We  try  various 
methods  of  arranging  the  children  as 
far  as  their  seating  patterns  were  concerned. 

Observer:      What  kinds  of  things  did  you  want  the 
lunch  aides  to  do  down  there? 

Mrs.  V:      Well,  we  wanted  them  to  be  able  to 
organize  a  game.    We  wanted  them  to 
be  able  to  discipline  the  children  and 
not  scream,  to  be  a  little  bit  more 
lenient.    I've  noticed,  too,  that 
they're  very  partial  with  certain 
children,  especially  children  in  their 
family  and  they  go  out  of  their  way  to 
be  nice  to  them  and  they're  quite  severe 
with  the  other  children.    So  that's  a 
problem. 

Observer:      How  do  you  get  them  to  be  fair  with  all 
the  children?    Have  more  organized 
activities? 

Mrs.  V:      Yes.  .  .as  I've  said  before. 

Observer:      You  feel  you've  been  successful  at  that? 

Mrs.  V:      To  a  degree.    Everyone  says  that  we  have 

one  of  the  best  lunch  programs  in  the  city, 
I  haven't  visited  the  others. 
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Obacrvor;    Is  thoro  consensus  among  the  aides? 

Mrs.  V:    Yes,  and  the  lunchroom  manager. 

Observer:    How  did  you  arrive  at  those  goals  with  the 
lunchroom  manager  and  the  aides? 

Mrs.  v.:    Well,  I  received  reports  from  the  teachers 
and  the  aides  indicating  there  had  to  be 
an  improvement.    So,  we  got  together  and 
discussed  various  methods  of  improving  the 
progrom.    And  we  talked  to  the  children 
constantly  about  the  proper  lunchroom 
conduct.    Many  of  the  teachers  will  send 
with  each  child  to  the  lunchroom  work  that 
has  to  be  done  after  lunch.    That  has 
worked  at  the  primary  level  but  is  not 
too  successful  at  the  intermediate.   .  . 

The  meetings  around  discipline  in  the  lunchroom  occurred  in 
September  and  October  of  1979  prior  to  our  observation  periods 
and  study  grant.    Observations  made  in  the  lunchroom  will  be 
given  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

Clearly,  Mrs.  V  and  her  faculty  are  looking  for  ways  to 
be  more  productive  in  the  afternoons.    They  perceive  the  performance 
of  the  children  to  be  poorer  during  that  part  of  the  school  day 
and  are  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  be  more  efficient  and  effective 
during  that  time.    Her  plan  for  home  lunch  does  not  seem  to  be 
consistent,  however,  with  her  need  for  more  time  since  going 
home  will  require  either  a  longer  school  day  or  the  use  of 
instructional  periods.     Nor  is  her  argument  about  the  ineffective- 
ness of  afternoon  instruction  compatible  with  her  high  achievement 
in  mathematics.     As  a  result  of  this  dilemma,  the  lunchroom  has 
become  School  C's  nemesis. 


Curriculum  Adjustments 

Social  Service  and  Special  Education  Referrals 

Service  staff  receive  their  referrals  from  the  School  C 
Principal  who  makes  the  decision  to  refer  based  on  the  recommendation 
and  discussions  with  teachers. 
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Mrs.  DosoOi  the  social  worker,  cornea  to  School  C  all  day  on 
Friday  and  half  day  on  Thuraday,    She  Is  black  and  about  SO  years 
of  ago.    She  often  chats  casually  about  common  Intereata  and  the 
news  of  the  day  with  Mrs  V  and  Mrs.  Llnd,  the  school  Clerk,  in 
the  school's  office.    Attendance  problems  are  referred  to  Mrs, 
Desoo  for  resolution.    Mrs.  Desoo  has  access  to  all  school  records 
and  moves  freely  behind  the  counter  separating  the  reception  area 
of  the  office  from  Mrs.  Lindas  section.    She  has  parent  meetings^ 
makes  home  visits  and  confers  with  the  Principal  on  her  findings. 
Mrs.  Desoo  has  a  close  relationship  with  Mrs.  V.    She  knows  most 
of  the  problem  cases  at  School  C  well.    Mrs.  V  hardly  ever  makes 
a  decision  without  getting  Mrs.  Desoo 's  input  on  a  discipline 
or  attendance  case.    Mrs.  V  would  like  to  have  Mrs.  Desoo  more 
time  than  she  does. 

^'By  the  time  she  checks  up  on  attendance,  there  is  not  time 
for  much  else.  .  •"she  says. 

Mrs.  Desoo  makes  referrals  to  Child  Guidance  and  she  was  in 
charge  of  getting  information  about  the  incoming  transfers  assigned 
to  School  C  in  the  district's  desegregation  plan.    It  was  her 
research  which  formed  the  rationale  for  Mrs.  V*s  request  for 
additional  psychological  and  social  service  staff  the  next  school 
year. 

School  C  also  has  children  who  receive  services  from  the 
hearing  therapist  and  the  speech  therapist.    The  former  comes  in 
only  by  referral;  the  latter  is  at  School  C  all  day  Tuesday  and 
half  day  Thursday.    Mrs.  Desoo  follows  up  on  Child  Guidance 
referrals.    These  are  usually  children  who  have  been  referred  for 
psychological  evaluations  for  services  other  than  placement  in 
Special  Education  divisions. 

^'Fortunately  for  us  our  cases  are  not  severe/'  says  Mrs.  V. 
We  have  been  able  to  follow  up  on  the  Child  Guidance  referrals. 
However,  I  like  to  keep  at  least  a  monthly  check  and  we  can't  do 
that  because  it  takes  Mrs.  Desoo  sometimes  three  and  four  days 
to  get  a  call  through  to  Child  Guidance." 

A  psychologist  discusses  his  referrals  with  her.    He  also 
Joins  parent  conferences  for  the  referred  children.    The  school 
psychologist  is  shared  with  the  Hilltop  Middle  School  where  School 
C  children  go  for  6th,  7th  and  8th  grade.    During  the  observation 
period  in  the  school's  office  he  was  conferring  with  Mrs.  V  and 
a  parent  about  a  Headstart  placement.    He  told  Mrs.  V  after  the 
parent  had  left  that  he  had  good  news. 
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"Headstart  will  be  evaluated  by  St.  Hubert.     It  will  cover 
3,300  cases.     This  can  be  useful.     It  can  help  kindergarten 
placement  since  they  will  be  evaluating  Day  Care  and  Kindergarten." 

Mrs.  V  says  that  she  will  ask  parents  to  give  their  permission 
for  the  evaluation.     Evaluation  centers  discover  developmental 
lags  and  pre-school  problems  before  kindergarten  placement.  She 
said  that  she  would  also.notdLfy  Day  Care  that  students  can  be 
tested  and  see  whether  the  staff  can  get  permission  for  them  to 
partic ipate. 

The  psychologist  discusses   a  discipline  case  with 
Mrs.  V.     He  shares  his  initial  findings  with  her  and  says  that 
he  thinks  the  student  may  not  need  to  be  placed  in  SED  if  the 
student  is  returning  to  School  C. 

The  hearing  and  speech  therapists  work  with  the  malnstreamed 
hard  of  hearing  cases  in  School  C  as  well  as  with  other  referrals. 
They  both  report  the  progress  of  their  students  to  Mrs.  V  at  the 
end  of  the  week  when  they  leave.    Mrs.  V  seems  to  be  well  informed 
about  the  students  and  has  a  good  rapport  with  the  special  services 
support  staff. 

A  nurse  services  the  school  once  a  week.     A  dental  hygienist 
also  works  with  School  C  twice  a  month.     These  two  persons  examine 
the  children  by  grade  periodically  and  send  reports  and  forms; 
home  to  the  parents.     Their  recommendations  are  placed  in  the' 
child's  folder  for  future  reference  by  school  personnel. 

The  School  C  Family 

School  C  implements  an  isolated  family  composed  of  the  students 
faculty,  and  Principal  together  with  parents  of  conforming  and 
advanced  students,  developed  to  affirm  and  uphold  the  values 
and  norms  of  iSchool  C.     The  Family  concept  is  used  to  foster 
solidarity,    cohesiveness  and  loyalty  among  its  members; . to 
encourage  compliance  and  obedience  to  School  C  rules;  and  to 
avoid  uncertainty  by  increasing  predictability  through  control 
of  student  and  parent  behavior.     Each  member  is  responsible  for 
and  obligated  to  the  other  raeiiibers. 
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A  Look  Inside  the  Principal's  Office;     School  C 
The  School  Office 

The  school  office  is  a  wide,  spacious  room  in  the  front  of 
the  school  building- directly  facing  the  auditorium.    The  building 
is  named  after  a  leading  early  20th  century  black  publisher  and 
politician.     It  is  one  of  three  schools  in  the  city  named  after 
black  leaders.     There  is  a  photograph  of  the  school's  namesake 
and  a  tribute,  to  him  from  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Afro- 
American  Life  and  History  and  the  Amoco  Foundation  on  the  wall 
facing  the  front  entrance.     The  walls  of  the  wide  corridors  are 
painted  a  bright  yellow.    The  school  is  cheerful  and  bright.  On 
the  walls  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  facing  the  auditorium  and 
beside  the  kindergarten  hall  entrance  are  papers  and  pictures  pro- 
duced by  the  primary  children.    These  pictures  are  representative 
of  relatives  or  friends  and  the  messages  convey  wishes  for  happiness 
during  the  holidays.    A  bulletin  board  faces  the  office  entrance. 
Over  it  is  "International  Year  of  the  Child."    This  bulletin  board 
was  prepared  by  the  kindergarten  aide,  Mrs.  X.     The  bulletin  boards 
are  changed  each  month  with  the  responsibility  rotating  among  the 
teachers  and  the  aides. 

All  school  personnel  sign  in  in  the  school's  office  upon 
arrival.    Teachers  come  in  and  out  of  the  office  during  the  pre- 
paration periods  to  use  the  duplicating  machines  or  the  telephone. 
They  enter  to- check  their  mailboxes  for  information  and  mail. 
They  come  to  discuss  problems  or  business  with  the  Principal  or 
clerk.     Support  staff,  janitors,  the  custodian  and  the  lunchroom 
manager  come  in  and  out  to.  take  care  of    their  school  business,  to 
operate  office  machines,  to  get  supplies,  records  and  equipment, 
to  use  the  telephone  and  to  make  reports  to  the  Principal.  Closed 
conferences  or  discussions  are  carried  on  ±xi  the  Principal's 
adjoining  office  which  is  very  small  with  one  door  exiting  into 
the  larger  office  and  another  into  the  closet-like  room  in  which 
there  is  a  small  sink,  a  mirror  and  a  clothes  rack.    The  "Lost  and 
Found  Box"  is  stored  here,  also. 

On  the  wall  at  the  entrance  to  the  Principal's  office  is  a 
note  written  in  primary  print  by  a  first  grade  student.    It  reads: 

Dear  Mrs.  V: 

I  am  thankful  that  you  are  the  best  principal 
in  the  whole  wide  world. 

Maryanna  Jaymin 
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Parents  come  into  the  school's  office  to  see  the  Principal, 
to  get  passes  to  visit  classrooms  and  to  talk  with  teachers,  or 
to  see  or  get  their  children.    Mostly,  parents  come  in, response 
to  the  Principal's  or  teacher's  request,  to  enroll  their  child  in 
school  or  to  transfer  him/her  out,  or  to  get  a  sick  child. 

Students  enter  to  bring  or  carry  messages.    When  Mrs.  V  wants 
a  messenger  one  short  ring  of  the  bell  summons  one.    The  teacher 
in  charge  of  messengers  sends  down  previously  chosen  monitors. to 
serve.     Students  are  sent  by  teachers  with  notes  or  monitors  for 
discipline.     Discipline  referrals  include  students  who  misbehave, 
fail  to  complete  homework  or  school  work  assignments  or  who  seem 
sullen  or  belligerent.    Sick  students  are  sent  to  the  office,  also. 
Students  may  come  to  the  office  accompanied  by  their  parents  or 
their  teacher  to  be  reprimanded,  commended  or  discussed.     They  come 
for  many  reasons  ranging  from  being  good  performers  to  slow  ones, 
chronic  attendance  problems  to  perfect  attendance  award  winners. 
They  come  to  see  the  Principal  in  her  office. 

Coordination:    Parent  Routines 

The  routine  for  parent  communication  and  involvement  at  School 
C  is  as  follows:     All  parents  come  to  visit  teachers  through  the 
school  office.    Parents  are  welcome  during  the  time  before  school 
until  8:35  a.m.  and  during  the  time  after  school,  2:35  p.m.  until 
3-05  p.m.    When  parents  come  at  any  other  time  they  may  not  get  to 
talk  with  the  teacher.    They  can  talk  with  the  Principal,  however, 
at  any  time  other  than  her  lunch  period,  at  which  time  the  office 
is  closed,  from  noon  until  12:30  p.m. 

There  is  no  attendance  or  tardiness  problem  at  School  C  ac- 
cording to  the  Principal,  but  parents  are  contacted  by  telephone 
whenever  a  child  is  absent  more  than  three  days  and  after  one  day 
if  the  absence  is  suspicious.    Parents  must  write  excuses  for  every 
absence.    Parents  are  also  notified  about  persistent  tardiness. 
Chronic  problems,  when  they  occur,  are  referred  to  the  social 
worker  for  resolution. 

Parents  are  sent  for  when  the  children  present  a  discipline, 
problem.    Generally,  this  is  a  repeated  action  in  violation  of  a 
school  rule  or  regulation.    The  child  is  sent  home  for  the  parent 
with  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  school  day.    Rarely  are  School  C 
children  sent  home  during  the  school  day  unless  very  ill  and  only 
when  the  parent  can  be  located.    The  parent  is  requested  to  return 
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to  school  the  next  day  with  the  child  and,  if  this  is  not  possible 
for  the  parent,  the  parent  is  notified  to  keep  the  child  home 
until  he/she  can  accompany  him/her. 

Many  times  parents  are  called  beforehand  to  explain  a  disci- 
pline case  or  rule  violation.     In  these  cases,  if  and  when  the 
parent  can  be  reached,  the  cooperation  of  the  parent  can  be 
acquired  prior  to  the  child's  departure.    Often  when  this  is  the 
situation,  no  note  is  sent.    Mrs.  V  merely  asks  the  parent  to 
discipline  the  child  on  arrival  home. 

In  September,  School  C  sends  home  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  discipline  discussed  earlier  in  this  report.    The  parents 
are  asked  to  discuss  these  with  the  children,  to  post  them  someplace 
so  they  can  refer  to  them  throughout  the  school  year  and  to  assist 
the  school  in  enforcement.    There  are  similar  rules  for  the 
lunchroom. 

Parents  arrive  in  the  School  C  office  as  early  as  8; 15  a.m. 
to  transfer  their  children  in  or  out  of  the  school.    Whenever  a 
child  transfers  out,  Mrs.  Lind  checks  in  all  School  C  equipment, 
textbooks  and  materials.     She  inquires  about  musical  instruments. 
After  this,  she  makes  up  an  envelope  of  the  student's  work,  work- 
books and  materials  so  that  the  receiving  school  would  know  where 
the  student  was  to  work.  Whether  the  student  is  coming  in  or  going 
out,  Mrs.  Lind  explains  the  keeping  of  transfer  records.    She  notes 
names  of  entrants  and  date  of  transfer  on  membership  and  enrollment 
data.    These  enrollment  data  are  kept  on  work  sheets  which  are 
available. 

When  children  .transfer  in,  Mrs.  Lind  calls  the  school,  if  it 
is  a  city  school,  to  get  accurate  birth  data  and  grade  placement. 
But,  when  a  child  comes  from  another  city  and/or  state,  she  must 
wait  for  confirmation.    Parents  are  told  that  placements  are  tem- 
porary until  tests  and  other  records  can  be  acquired  to  assure 
proper  placement. 

Sometimes  children  are  transferred  out  of  School  C  without 
reporting  it  to  Mrs.  Lind  or  Mrs.  V.    One  morning  Mrs.  Lind  made 
a  call  to  a  parent  about  a  child  who  had  been  absent  for  more  than 
three  days.    The  parent  said  that  the  child  was  in  school  in 
another  big  city  in  the  state.    Mrs.  Lind  told  the  parent  that  she 
had  not  received  any  correspondence  from  the  school  requesting  the 
child's  records.      She  told  the  parent  that  she  needed  them  to  come 
in  and  transfer  their  child  out  of  School  C  or  to  write  to  the 
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school  in  which  she  was  now  enrolled  for  them  to  request  her  records. 

Mrs.  Lind  has  a  friendly  relation  with  some  of  the  parents. 
They  exchange  informal  conversation  on  mutual  friends,  grand- 
children, vacations  ,   Christmas  and  other  holidays,  recipes  and  other 
trivia.     Some  parents  depend  on  Mrs.  Lind  to  see  that  their  children 
arrive  at  School  C  safely  or  get  their  lunch  money  or  remember  the 
keys  to  the  house,  boots  and  mittens.    Mrs.  Lind  also  knows  the 
parents  of  the  few  children  who  are  chronic  absentees.     She  calls 
them  about  their  children  and  is  well  acquainted  with  their  excuses. 
Mrs.  Lind  is  outgoing.    Neighbors  call  her  from  the  open  windows 
in  the  school  office  on  sunny  days  and  she  chats  with  them  from  the 
window.     She  is  a  sympathetic,  empathetic,  concerned  person  who 
is  extremely  helpful  and  solicitous. 

Control:    Parent  Routines 

Sometimes  parents  are  very  angry  when  they  enter  the  office. 
Mrs.  Lind  occasionally  must  receive  them  alone.     She  is  the  same 
friendly,  smiling  person  but  .cautious.     A  slightly  built  dark  man 
with  few  bottom  teeth  came  in  extremely  upset  one  afternoon.  He 
hostilelysaid  that  he  was  Nellie's  father  and  had  come  after  her 
money.    Mrs.  Lind  said  that  she  was  unfamiliar  with  the  case  and 
that  he  would  have  to  wait  to  talk  with  Mrs.  V.     She  tried  to 
engage  him  in  some  small  talk  about  the  weather  but  he  would  not 
be  moved.    Finally,  she  said  that  Mrs.  V  would  be  .here  directly 
as  soon  as  tha  halls  were  clear.     It  was  dismissal  time. 

Mrs.  V  entered  the  office  and  inquired  about  the  problem. 
The  father  charged  that  the  teacher  had  taken  the  child's  money 
and  kept  it.    Mrs.  V  angrily  exploded: 

No  teacher  at  School  C  would  do  anything  like  that! 

Nellie  is  not  telling  the  truth.     She  gave  the  purse  to 

another  child  to  keep  for  her.    The  other  child  got  sick 

in  school  and  went  home.  She  took  Nellie's  purse  with 
her  and  sent  it  back  to  school  the  next  day.  Nellie 

did  not  give  her  money  to  the  teacher,  the  other  child 
sent  it  back  to  her. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  V  handed  the  parent  a  small  black  velvet  purse. 

The  parent  challenged  Mrs.  V.    He  said,  "I  know  some  teachers 
who  would  keep  a  child's  money.    My  sister  teaches  in  the  county 
and  she  said  that  she  has  heard  of  such  cases." 
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"Well,  it  does  not  happen  here!"  said  Mrs,  V  sternly.  "You 
should  not  permit  your  child  to  bring  such  large  sums  of  money  to 
school  anyway,"  The  parent  who  had  calmed  down  by  now  agreed  and 
said  that  he  would  attend  to  Nellie  when  she  got  home. 

"Tell  her  that  I  was  here  and  got  the  money  and  she's  gonna 
get  it    when  she  gets  home  tonight," 

After  he  had  left,  Mrs.  V  and  Mrs.  Lind  discussed  Nellie's 
behavior.     She  is  a  new  fourth  grader  who  seems  to  be  having  some 
trouble  making  friends  and  getting  adjusted  to  School  C,    Mrs.  V 
said  that  she  needed  to  talk  with  her  teacher  about  Nellie. 

At  other  times,  parents  call  Mrs.  Lind  to  advise  her  that 
their  children  forgot  their  lunch  money  and  that  they  will  send 
it  by  other  children  who  come  to  afternoon  kindergarten.  Parents 
also  call  about  the  transportation  of  the  LD/BI  children,  the 
only  children  bussed  to  School  C  by  the  public  school  system. 
When  the  children  are  late  or  do  not  arrive,  parents  call. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  Mrs.  Lind  will  be  suspicious  of  a 
person  who  says  that  he  or  she  is  a  parent.    Whenever  this  happens 
she  will  escort  the  person  to  the  room  to  confirm  his  or  her  claim. 
But  before  she  does  this,  she  will  check  the  child's  record  for  a 
determination  of  parental  custody  and  ask  the  person  a  question  or 
two  in  order  to  confirm  her  decision. 

When  parents  call  to  speak  directly  with  the  teachers,  Mrs. 
Lind  takes  the  message,  informs  the  parent  or  caller  that  the 
teachers  are  in  class  and  gives  them  the  time  when  they  can  come 
to  visit.    She  does  not  call  teachers  out  of  class  to  the  tele- 
phone except  for  emergencies. 

Summary  of  Parent  Routines 

In  School  C  the  coordination  of  parent  involvement  in  school 
affairs  is  highly  centralized  and  communication  with  them  is  re- 
stricted.   Moreover,  parent  participation  is  strictly  controlled. 
The  following  routines  apply: 

Parent  Access  Routines 

1.     Parents  come  before  8:35  a.m.  and  after  2:35  p.m.  to  talk  with 
teachers  about  any  and  all  school  matters. 
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2.  Parents  come  to  school  any  time  but  may  gain  access  only  to 
the  Principal  except  from  Noon  to  12; 35  p.m. 

3.  Parents  call  the  school  at  any  time  to  talk  with  the  clerk  or 
the  Principal  except  from  Noon  to  12.35  p.m.  Teacher's  cannot 
come  to  the  telephone  at  all  times. 

4.  Parents  must  write  excuses  for  student  absences  and  tardinesses. 

5.  Parents  must  come. to  school  with  a  suspended  child  when  directed 
by  the  Principal. 

6.  Parents  are  sent  information  by  bulletins  or  correspondence 
sent  home  with  their  children. 

7.  Parents  come  to  School  C  to  transfer  their  children  in  and  out 
of  school. 

8.  Parents  and  visitors  must  always  come  to  the  office  first. 
Teachers  must  not  admit  parents  or  visitors  without  an  office 
pass. 

Parent-Conflict-Resolution  Scenario 

1.  Parent  confers  with  the  teachers. 

2.  Teacher  confers  with  the  Principal. 

3.  Parent  confers  with  the  Principal,  if  unresolved. 

4.  Parent  confers  with  the  Assistant  Superintendent  if  unresolved. 

5.  Assistant  Superintendent  confers  with  Principal  if  unresolved. 

6.  Principal  confers  with  parent  again  if  unresolved. 

7.  Parent  confers  with  Superintendent  if  unresolved. 

8.  Principal  confers  with  parent  again  if  unresolved. 

9.  Parent  confers  with  Board  Member  if  unresolved. 

10.  Board  Member  refers  matter  to  Superintendent. 

11.  Routines  5  and  6  are  repeated. 

Irate  Parent  Scenario 

1.  Parent  confers  with  Teacher. 

2.  Teacher  sends  for  Principal  if  parent  refuses  to  go  to  office. 

3.  Principal  confers  with  parent. 

4.  Principal  .demands  that  the  parent  leave  if  too  angry. 

5.  Principal  calls  police  if  parent  refuses  to  leave  and  remains 
irate. 

Parent-Teacher  Communication  Scenario 

1.  Parent  confers  with  teacher  or  vice  versa. 

2.  Teacher  confers  with  Principal. 

3.  Principal  may  or  may  not  confer  with  parent. 
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Principal-Parent  Communication  Scenario 

1.  Parent  confers  with  Principal  or  vice  versa^ 

2.  Principal  confers  with  teachers. 

3.  Teacher  confers  with  parent. 

Student-Parent-Principal  Discipline  Scenario 

1.  Student  is  referred  to  the  office  for  repeated  violations 
or  fighting. 

2.  Parents  are  called  to  notify  them  of  student's  suspension. 
If  parent  cannot  be  reached  at  home,  the  student  is  given  a 
suspension  notice  to  take  home  at  the  end  of  the  school  day. 

3.  Student  is  sent  home  whenever  parent  can  be  reached  or,*  if  not, 
at  the  end  of  the  school  day. 

4.  Student  returns  the  next  morning  with  parent. 

5.  Follow  Principal-Parent  Communication  Scenario. 


Control:     Student  Routines 

r 

School  C  students  line  up  outside  of  the  school  for  entry  in 
the  morning.    Children  stream  down  the  side  streets  from  the 
public  housing,  up  the  hill  streets  from  Lee  Avenue  and,  be- 
ginning as  early  as  8:00  a.m.,  a  few  parents  can  be  seen  dropping 
their  children  off  in  front  of  the  school.    By  8:30  a.m.  two 
perpendicular  lines  have  formed  leading  to  the  school's  front 
entrance.     From  8:30  a.m.  to  8:45  a.m.  children  enter  the  building. 
Three  monitors  stand  at  the  door  of  the  front  entrance.  All 
children  enter  here.    The  children  enter  quietly  and  orderly. 
There  is  very  little  play.     Children  come  in  and  go  directly  to 
their  rooms. 

Mrs.  C,  the  gym  teacher,  Student  Council  and  Safety  Patrol 
Sponsor  and  Union  Representative  at  School  C,  stands  outside 
daily  watching  the  lines  and  checking  on  her  monitors  and  guards. 
Two  student  monitors  open  the  doors  at  8:30  a.m.  and  the  lines 
file  between  them.     Inside,  hall  monitors  wait  for  entering 
students.     Students  go  to  the  left  or  the  right  in  front  of  these 
monitors.    Mrs.  V  stands  in  the  front  hall.    After  the  8:35  a.m. 
bell  rings,  Mrs.  C  enters  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  monitors 
and  the  safety  patrol  guards. 
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Students  come  into  the  office  when  summoned  to  carry  messages 
to  and  from  the  school  office,  when  called  by  the  Principal, 
when  accompanied  by  parents  and  teachers  or  other  children  for 
disciplinary  reasons  and  whenever  they  desire  to  speak  with  Mrs. 

V  or  Mrs.  Lind.  Often  students  come  just  to  say  hell-o  to  the 
Principal  or  to  wish  her  "Happy  Birthday.".  Students  sent  alone  to 
the  office  for  disciplinary  reasons  bring  a  note  from  the  teacher 
describing  the  infraction.    Mrs.  V  then  judges  the  case  and 
designates  the  proper  punishment.    Tardy  students  come  into  the 
office  to  gain  entrance  into  their  classes. 

A  counter  stands  between  the  clerk^s  section  of  the  larger 
office  and  the  waiting  room  or  reception  room.    There  is  a  small 
closet-like  room  off  of  the  reception  section.    The  clerk  hangs 
her  coat  in  here.    Also  in  this  room  is  the  box  of  lost  and  found 
garments,  a  small  sink  and  a  mirror.     Students  coming  into  the 
office  walk  up  to  the  counter  and  wait  until  the  clerk  recognizes 
them.    Wee  ones  must  walk  around  to  the  gate  because  she  cannot 
see  them.     Children  come  into  the  office  with  upset  stomachs  and 
headaches.     One  time  a  student  was  brought  to  the  office  and 
indicated  that  she  was  ill. 

"Do  you  feel  so  bad  that  you  want  to  go  home?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lind . 

"Yes."  was  the  re^ly. 

Mrs.  Lind  called  the  parent  and  permitted  the  child  to  talk 
with  her.    The  mother  asked  that  she  send  her  child  home.  Mrs. 

V  wrote  a  note  to  the  teacher  and  sent  the  child  back  to  her 
room  to  get  her  outer  garments. 

"Be  sure  and  have  your  mother  call  us  back  to  let  us  know 
that  you  arrived  home  safely,  hear  now?''  said  Mrs.  Lind. 

The  little  girl  nodded  assent. 

Two  children  were  sent  to  the  office  from  the  lunchroom. 
"Now,  what  happened?"  Mrs.  V  asked  with  a  stern  face. 
"I  took  his  coat  by  mistake  at  lunchtime." 
"She  took  it  on  purpose,"  the  boy  interrupted. 
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"I  did  not." 

"Stop  it!"  commanded  Mrs.  V.     "It  will  not  be  tolerated  here." 
She  was  visibly  angry  and  her  look  silenced  the  two  children. 
"Do  you  understand?" 

The  children  nodded  and  sat  down  as  she  waved  them  to  the 
seats.    Mrs.  V  went  behind  the  counter  and  wrote  notes  for  them 
to  go  to  their  classes. 

On  another  day  the  gym  teacher,  Mrs.  C,  brought  in  two 
students  who  were  causing  a  disturbance  by  arguing  over  a  pen. 
One  of  them  said  his  mother  gave  him  a  pen  this  morning.  The 
other  said  it  was  his.    Mrs.  Lind  honored  Mrs.  C's  request  to  call 
the  mother  of  the  child  claiming  the  pen.    The  parent  was  not  home 
Mrs.  V  entered  during  this  transaction.     She  decided  since  no  one 
could  prove  who  owned  the  pen  that  she  would  keep  it  until  both 
could  get  notes  from  their  parents  saying  who  owned  the  pen. 

Sometimes  children  get  into  scraps  on  the  way  home.    One  day 
a  little  girl's  father  came  in  the  office  about  2; 55  p.m.  with 
four  children,  three  girls  and  one  boy.    Mrs.  Lind  asked  if  she 
could  be  of  assistance.    He  said  that  he  wanted  to  talk  with 
Mrs.  V.     She  was  talking  with  Mrs.  B.    He  said  that  he  would 
wait.    He  told  Mrs.  V  that  a  little  boy  named  Jon  chased  his 
little  girl,  Anna,  on  her  way  home.    Mrs.  V  took  his  name  down, 
the  little  girl's  name  and  the  name  of  the  accused  boy.     She  said 
that  she  would  call  his  mother  right  away.    This  she  did.  She 
complimented  the  child's  past  behavior  and  asked  the  mother's 
help  and  assistance  to  curb  any  change  in  the  child's  behavior. 
The  mother  gave  Mrs.  V  some  information  which  Mrs.  V  said  that 
she  would  give  to  another  parent  whose  child  was  also  involved. 
The  exchange  sounded  pleasant  and  amicable.    Mrs.  V  did  not 
seem  tense,  hostile  or  upset. 

A  few  minutes  later  Jon  burst  into  the  office  out  of  breath 
and  said,  "Mrs.  V,  did  you  want  to  see  me?" 

Mrs.  V  nodded  and  asked  him  about  his  problem  with  Anna. 

"I  was  only  playing  with  her.    We  wasn't  fighting..." 

"We  weren't  fighting." 

"No,  ma'm." 
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'Veil,  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  V.    "I'll  talk  to  your  mother 
tomorrow  about  it." 

Mrs.  V  often  sends  for  children  to  come  to  her  at  the  end  of 
the  school  day.    Usually  they  respond  positively.    One  day  she 
sent  for  a  child  and  he  did  not  show.    The  next  day  she  sent  for 
him  at  8:45  a.m. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  in  here  yesterday  when  I  told  you?" 
she  asked  in  a  cold,  icy  voice. 

"I  forgot,"  the  child  said  repentingly. 

"How  could  you  forget  that  I  sent  for  you?"  she  asked. 

"I  dunno,"  the  child  shook  his  head. 

that  will  not  be  tolerated  here,  you  know  that,  don't 

you?" 

"Yes,  ma'm." 

"You  were  not  a  good  sport  in  gym  class  when  Mrs.  C  was  out 
and  you  had  a  substitute.     I  don't  like  it  when  you  misbehave  for 
people  who  do  not  know  what  we  stand  for  at  School  C.    You  know  that 
is  not  the  way  School  C  people  behave,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  ma'm." 

f 

"Well,  then,  I  don't  expect  to  see  you  again  in  here  for 
that,  do  I?" 

"No,  ma'm." 

By  that  time  Mrs.  C,  the  gym  teacher,  came  in  and  continued 
the  castigation  for  acting  out  for  the  substitute  and  poor  sports- 
manship.   Mrs.  V  did  not  permit  him  to  go  back  to  his  class.  She 
told  him  to  get  a  book  and  read  it  for  a  while.     The  student  complied 

Often  the  afternoon  kindergarten  children  arrive  early.  They 
come  into  the  office.    Mrs.  V  takes  them  back  to  the  foyer  entrance 
of  the  kindergarten.    There  are  a  few  chairs  there  for  early  arrivals 
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Some  students  who  are  repeaters  get  long  assignments  to  do 
In  the  library.     Occasionally,  they  bring  this  work  to  Mrs,  V  for 
her  to  check  and  accept.    If  It  Is  done  Incorrectly,  these  students 
are  assigned  seats  at  the  public  phone  desk  In  order  to  complete 
It  under  Mrs,    V's  supervision.     Incorrect  work  generally  receives 
more  work. 

In  the  afternoon  the  kindergarten  teacher  comes  In  with  two 
charges  In  tow.     "Sit  down  you  two!     she  says  pointing  to  them  In 
front  of  Mrs.  V.    Then  she  disappears  x^th  Mrs.  V  Into  the  latter *s 
small  office.     In  a  few  minutes  she  emerges  end  says  that  Mrs.  V 
wants  to  see  the  both  of  them.    The  little  ones  come  out  crying 
and  promising  that  they  will  be  good.    They  would  not  do  their 
classwork.    Mrs.  Y  stated  that  she  had  had  one  under  the  desk  but 
It  dldn*t  seem  to  do  any  good. 

"Well,  we'll  see  what  does  some  good,"  said  Mrs.  V  as  the 
two  left  the  office  with  Mrs.  Y.     "What  does  your  mother  and 
father  do  when  you  don't  mind?"  asked  Mrs.  V. 

"Spank  me,"  said  the  two  In  unison. 

"Well,  then,  maybe  I'd  better  call  your  parents,"  she 
threatened  as  they  disappeared. 

Mrs.  V  knows  all  of  the  children  In  School  C,  and  especially 
well  does  she  know  those  who  are  having  trouble  adjusting  In 
school.     She  knows  when  to  give  a  reprimand,  when  to  give  a 
stronger  punishment,  when  the  reprimand  Is  taking  and  when  It  Is 
not  taking  effect.    One  mornlne  two  fourth  jtrade  students  who  had 
been  engaged  In  a  name  calling  exchange  were  sent  to  the  office. 
Mrs.  V  admonished  the  students  for  their  behavior  and  warned  them 
to  cease  and  desist.     She  chastised  them  for  fighting  and  queried 
them  about  their  behavior.     She  noted  that  they  had  not  paid 
attention  to  their  classwork  and  that  the  grades  ^f  one  of  them 
were  slipping.   She  discussed  their  responsibility  and  continued  the 
discussion  along  those  same  lines  until  one  of  them  began  to  cry. 
She  told  them  that  they  were  not  doing  their  best.    The  two  boys 
tried  to  implicate  others,  but  Mrs.  V  noted  that  the  others  had 
not  been  referred  to  her  by  the  teacher.    She  began  to  write  down 
information  and  then  she  told  them  to  write  a  200  sentence  theme 
about  George  Washington  Carver  whose  picture  hangs  on  the  second 
floor  wall.     She  ordered  this  work  to  be  done  during  the  students' 
gym  period. 
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At  the  end  of  one  day  when  there  were  so  many  problems  in  the 
gym  because  the  teacher  was  absent,  Mrs.  V  conferred  with  the  fifth 
grade  teachers  and  they  agreed  to  talk  with  the  classes  as  a  whole 
to  review  the  behavior  students  should  exhibit  in  classes  manned  by 
substitute  teachers  who  are  at  School  C  for  a  short  while.  This 
review  was  couched  'in  terms  of  School  C  expectations  and  standards 
of  behavior,  the  family  concept  and  common  rules  of  courtesy.  The 
School  C  Family  Concept  creates  a  feeling  of  belonging  for  everyone. 
It  makes  every  teacher  responsible  for  every  student.    All  teachers 
must  know  all  students  by  name  and  by  history.    Any  teacher  can 
command  any  student  and  seek  obedience.    Every  student  is  the  brother 
or  sister  of  every  other  student.    They  are  expected  to  know  every- 
one's name.    Each  person  must  have  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  school 
and  a  feeling  of  pride  about  it.     This  makes  the  students  want  to 
keep  the  school  clean,  to  represent  it  well  in  contests  and  programs, 
to  come  to  school  clean  and  well  prepared,  to  be  compliant  and  obedient. 

Children  come  to  the  office  to  look  for  lost  articles  and  to 
leave  those  which  they  have  found.     Sometimes  Mrs.  Lind  will  help 
them  to  look  for  them  when  she  is  not  too  busy.    At  other  times 
she  waves  them  to  the  door  of  the  small  room  where  the  *'Lost  and 
Found  Box"  is  kept.    On  occasion,  little  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten come  into  the  office  at  dismissal  time  to  wait  for  older 
brothers  and  sisters.    When  they  do  not  have  mittens  or  hats,  Mrs. 
Lind  will  loan  them  items  from  the  "Lost  and  Found  Box"  telling 
them  to  return  them  the  next  day.    The  school  is  dismissed  on  a 
staggered  basis.      The  first  floor  empties  at  2:25  p.m.  and  the 
second  at  2:40  p.m. 

Safety  patrol  monitors  occasionally  accompany  violators  to  the 
office  for  reprimanding.    These  students  wear  orange  school  guard 
belts  everyday  and  yellow  raincoats  in  bad  and  wet  weather.  They 
are  assigned  to  street  comers  and  halls  in  the  school  building 
during  entry  and  dismissal  time.    Usually  the  violators  are 
children  in  the  kindergarten  or  first  grade. 

Mrs.  Lind  and  Mrs.  V  discuss  the  children's  problems  in  em- 
pathetic  and  understanding  tones  relating  their  experience  with  the 
children  to  those  of  the  children,  but  Mrs.  Lind  does  not  know  all 
of  the  children.    Mrs.  V  does.    Mrs.  Lind  has  trouble  remembering 
some  of  the  children's  names  while  she  knows  others  very  well. 

Lucius  is  a  handicapped  child  who  has  asthma  and  who  has  a 
deformed  left  arm  from  birth.    He  plays  the  French  horn  and  takes 
lessons  from  the  instrumental  music  teacher  who  comes  to  the  school 
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one  day  a  week.    Mr.  Nowlett,  the  Instrumental  music  teacher,  says 
that  blowing  the  French  horn  over  the  years  will  strengthen  Lucius 
lungs  and  chest.    Lucius  stayed  In  a  cast  from  his  neck  to  his 
knees  for  over  a  year.    He  Is  now  In  the  fifth  grade. 

"He  Is  a  nice  little  boy,"  says  Mrs.  Llnd.  "But  he  cries 
easily.  His  grandmother  Is  overprotectlve  but  very  nice.  She 
sometimes  calls  the  school  just  to  talk." 

Mr.  Nowlett  said  that  the  grandmother  Is  very  much  Interested 
In  Lucius*  progress  and  he  Is  going  to  try  to  get  a  French  horn 
for  him  to  have  at  home.    He  said  that  Lucius  is  a  good  student. 
Many  of  the  students  had  to  drop  out  of  Instrumental  music  because 
thay  were  not  doing  their  homework. 

"But,  I'm  not  complaining  about  school  policy,"  he  hastened 
to  add.     "I  am  in  accord  with  it.    Children  have  to  learn  to 
read  first." 

As  in  School  A,  discipline  techniques  in  School  C  are  to 
enforce  strict  adherence  to  the  command-  obedience  structure  of 
School  C  by  reinforcing  student  boundaries  and  their  responsibi- 
lities.   Teachers,  parents  and  students  refer  students  to  the 
Principal  in  School  C. 


Lining  Up  Scenario 

1.  Students  in  classes  or  groups  always  form  lines  for  movement 
from  one  place  to  another. 

2.  Students  do  not  talk,  shove,  push  or  behave  in  a  disorderly 
way  in  line. 

3.  Students  walk;  they  do  not  run. 

4.  Boys  remove  their  hats  upon  entering  the  building. 

5.  Lines  keep  to  the  right  in  hall  movement. 

6.  Lines  are  formed  inside  the  classroom  and  outside  of  the 
school  except  in  very  Inclement  weather. 

7.  Line  captains  are  assigned  in  each  room. 

8.  Place  assignments  are  common  but  not  mandated. 

9.  Partner  assignments  are  common  but  not  mandated. 

10.  Teachers  lead  the  lines  when  leaving  the  room  or  school. 

11.  Student  monitors  are  assigned  to  keep  order  during  entry, 
dismissal  and  fire  drills. 
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Tardy  Student  Scenario 

1.  Students  who  come  tardy  to  school  come  to  the  office  f irst t 

2.  The  Principal  or  the  clerk  confers  with  the  student  and  gives 
him/her  a  pass  to  the  room. 


Sick  Child  Scenario 

1.  Teachers  send  or  bring  sick  children  to  the  office. 

2.  The  clerk  or  Principal  calls  home  to  notify,  the  parent. 

3.  If  the  parent  is  home  and  desires,  the  child  is  sent  home. 

4.  If  the  parent  cannot  be  reached,  or  does  not  desire,  the 
child  remains  at  school. 

5.  If  a  sick  child  remains  at  school,  efforts  are  exerted  to 
make  the  child  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

6.  In  cases  where  a  child  is  extremely  ill  and  neither  the 
parent  or  a  parent  surrogate  can  be  reached,  the  public  emer- 
gency squad  is  called. 

Mild  Discipline  Scenario 

1.  Students  are  referred  to  the  Principal  for  a  school  rule 
violation. 

2.  Each  student  states  his/her  case. 

3.  The  Principal  makes  a  decision  to  reprimand,  assign  a  task 

or  deny  a  privilege  or  attendance  in  a  special  subject  class. 

4.  The  Principal  designates  the  punishment. 

Severe  Discipline  Scenario 

1.  Students  are  referred  to  the  Principal  for  a  violation 
usually  fighting. 

2.  Each  sttlident  states  his/her  case. 

3.  The  Principal  delivers  a  mini-lecture  on  the  School  C 
family  and  its  philosophy.. 

4.  Students  are  suspended  from  school  until  their  parents 
can  accompany  them  back  to  school. 

5.  Follow  Student  -  Parent  -  Principal  Discipline  Scenario. 
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Incomplete  School  Work  or  Homework  Scenario 

1.  Students  who  repeatedly  forget  to  do  their  schoolwork  or 
homework  are  referred  to  the  Principal, 

2.  The  Principal  provides  a  space  for  the  student  to  complete 
his/her  work  I 

3.  The  Principal  corrects  the  work  and  gives  iiranediate  feedback. 

4.  The  student  corrects  any  and  all  mistakes. 

5.  The  student  is  then  returned  to  his/her  class. 


Safety  Patrol  Referral  Scenario 

1.  Safety  patrol  monitors  bring  violators  to  the  school 
Principal, 

2.  The  school  Principal  delivers  a  mini-lecture  on  the 
School  C  Family  and  its  philosophy. 

3.  The  student  is  asked  to  repeat  the  rule  he/she  violated. 

4.  First  offenders  are  excused  and  returned  to  their  rooms. 

5.  For  repeaters  follow  the  Mild  Discipline  Scenario^. 

Teacher  Routines 

Teachers  arrive  at  School  C  between  7:30  a,m.  and  8:25  a.m. 
Some  aggregate  in  the  first  floor  teachers'  lounge  to  talk,  read, 
smoke  or  prepare  for  class.    Others  work  in  the  office  on  school 
records  or  making  school-related  oalls.     Several  are  working  in 
their  classrooms  putting  work  on  the  chalkboards  at  7:55  a.m. 
Mrs.  V  arrives  between  8:00  a.m.  and  8:10  a.m.    After  removing 
her  outer  garments  and  taking  calls,  she  stands  in  the  hall  at  the 
main  entrance  greeting  the  children  and  teachers.     Teachers  do  not 
sign  in  by  their  time  of  arrival  at  School  C;  they  merely  check 
themselves  present.     Children  begin  entering  the  school  for  class 
at  8:30  a.m.    At  that  time  teachers  move  out  of  the  teachers' 
lounge  and  back  into  their  classrooms  if  they  are  not  in  them. 
Sometimes  teachers  meet  briefly  in  this  period  prior  to  entry  in 
order  to  plan  team  efforts  such  as  assemblies,  films,  large  group 
activities  or  trips. 

Mrs.  C,  the  physical  education  teacher,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Safety  Patrol,  comes  into  the ^building  with  the  patrol  and 
the  monitors  after  the  8:40  a.m.  bell  rings.    The  patrol  and  the 
monitors  place  their  papers  and  books  in  the  auditorium  before 
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taking  their  posts.    After  entry,  they  claim  these  belongings  and 
go  to  their  rooms.     Each  of  these  students  has  an  assignment. 
Each  must  report  daily  at  8:10  a.m.     They  line  up  outside  the 
building  when  they  have  returned  to  the  school  from  their  posts  at 
8:35  a.m.  and  enter  the  building  in  a  long  line.     Children  are 
recommended  to  Mrs.  C  for  this  service  by  their  teachers  and  no 
child  can  serve  without  this  recommendation  which  can  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time  by  the  teacher . 


Substitute  Service  Routine 

Any  teacher  at  Schpol  C  who  will  be  absent  from  school  must 
call  Mrs.  V  at  home  between  6:00  a.m.  and  7:00  a.m.  and  inform 
her  so  that  a  substitute  teacher  can  be  procured.    The  reason  for 
the  absence  must  be  declared  and  Mrs.  V  calls  the  central  office 
for  a  substitute.    Whenever  teachers  can  not  reach  Mrs.  V  they 
call  Mrs.  Lind  at  home.    Mrs.  V  said  that  the  study  year  was  the 
first  year  when  she  had  had  difficulty  obtaining  substitute  ser- 
vice.    She  said  that  the  person  in  charge  of  substitutes  had  re- 
tired the  year  before  and  the  service  was  now  under  a  new  adminis- 
trator.    She  said  that  this  new  administrator  told  her  that  sub- 
stitutes did  not  want  to  come  to  schools  in  the  Hayti  Districts. 
Whenever  a  substitute  does  not  come,  -children  are  divided  into 
small  groups  and  sent  to  different  rooms.    During  the  study  year 
this  happened  only  once  or  twice.     School  C  has  a  wide  reputation 
for  its  discipline  and  has  few  problems  with  substitutes. 

"This  is  an  oasis,"  said  the  long-term  substitute  for  the  third 
grade  teacher  out  having  surgery.     "I  wish  I  could  stay  here." 

Another  substitute  had  a  different  feeling  about  her  experience, 
however.    At  lunch  on  her  first  day  she  said,  "it's  hard  to  sub  unle 
you  have  a  car.    A  sub  gets  calls  late  and  the  kids  are  usually 
horrible.     Subs  are  never  treated  fairly.    For  instance,  here, 
I  came  up  to  the  office  for  balls  and  no  one  knew  where  they  were." 
She  complained  about  the  behavior  of  two  boys  in  the  fifth  grade 
class.     She  said  they  had  a  fight  and  she  thought  they  were  going 
to  hurt  each  other.     In  a  conversation  with  Miss  P  she  was  asked 
whether  or  not  she  intended  to  be  a  full  time  teacher. 

"No,"  she  replied.     "I  only  need  to  work  three  days  a  week. 
My  son  is  through  college  now  arjd  I  don't  need  to  work  full  time." 
After  the  sub  had  gone.  Miss  P  decried  the  fact  that  teachers  were 
not  interested  in  teaching  but  only  money. 
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"Well,  the  pay  is  ridiculous,"  the  long  term  sub  said.  "It's 
$3S.50  a  day.    That's  why  the  city  schools  can't  get  any  subs." 

Substitutes  report  to  the  office  in  School  C  upon  arrival  and 
receive  their  assignments.    Mrs.  Lind  usually  escorts  the  substitutes 
to  the  room  and  assists  them  in  finding  the  lesson  plans,  necessary 
materials  and  equipment ♦    On  the  day  the  gym  teacher  was  absent, 
Mrs.  Lind  had  indeed  accompanied  this  sub  and  settled  her  in.  A 
few  minutes  later,  she  sent  a  message  up  to  the  office  for  help 
in  finding  the  balls.    Fifteen  minutes  after  receipt  of  this  need, 
Mrs.  Lind  asked  the  observer  to  answer  the  telephone  for  her  while 
she  went  to  assist  this  gym  substitute. 

Mrs.  V  said  that  on  one  day  there  had  been  349  calls  for  service 
from  the  Sub  Center  and  109  refusals  for  sub  service.  "It's  tiseless 
to  request  a  special  subject  teacher.    They  will  only  send  someone 
to  hold  the  class  for  you." 

Mrs.  Y  complained  about  the  performance  of  her  substitute  the 
day  after  she  was  absent.     "She  completely  destroyed  my  room," 
she  wailed.     "She  was  a  disaster."    Mrs.  Y  explained  that"  the 
substitute  had  not  used  her  plans,  had  failed  to  put  away  the 
equipment,  supplies  and  materials,  and  did  not  make  the  children 
behave.    Mrs.  V  noted  that  she  would  not  be  accepted  at  School  C 
anymore  either. 

School  C  is  a  highly  centralized  well-coordinated  school. 
There  is  high  goal  consensus  and  a  one  party  line:  The  School  C 
Family  is  committed  to  its  members'  welfare.     It's  unsung  motto 
is:     One  for  all  and  all  for  one.     School  C  is  a  child  centered 
school  even  though  it  is  highly  regimented,  strictly  controlled 
and  exceedingly  formal.    Teachers  rarely  call  each  other  by  their 
first  names  in  the  students'  presence.    The  conduct  of  teachers 
as  well  as  parents  is  monitored.    Following  are  some  of  these 
scenarios. 


Teacher  Entry  Scenario 

1.  Teachers  enter  school  between  7:30  a.m.  and  8:25  a.m. 

2.  Teachers  check  themselves  present  on  a  sign-in  sheet  on 
the  counter  in  the  school  office. 

3.  Teachers  go  to  their  classrooms  to  prepare  their  lessons 
or  to  confer  with  other  teachers  in  their  rooms  or  in  the 
lounges . 
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4.  At  8:30  a.m.  teachers  go  to  their  rooms  and  stand  at  their 
doors  in  the  hall  as  the  children  enter. 

5.  The  gym  teacher  supervises  and  monitors  the  safety  patrol 
and  hall  monitors  and  enters  the  school  after  the  tardy 
bell  has  rung. 

Substitute  Service  Scenario 

1.  Any  teacher  who  will  be  absent  must  call  the  Principal 
between  6:00  a.m.  and  7:00  a.m.  and  inform  her  of  the 
intention. 

2.  The  Principal  calls  central  office  and  requests  a 
substitute  teacher.    Whenever  the  Principal  is  unavailable, 
the  clerk  receives  the  teachers'  call  and  requests  a 
substitute. 

3.  The  substitute  reports  to  the  school  office  for  his/her 
assignment. 

4.  The  clerk  escorts  the  substitute  to  her/his  room  and 
provides  necessary  information. 

Teacher  -  Principal  Conference  Scenario 

1.  Teacher  or  Principal  initiate  a  conference. 

2.  Teacher  or  Principal  state  the  problem. 

3.  Teacher  or  Principal  make  suggestions. 
A.  Teacher  and  Principal  negotiate. 

5.  Principal  makes  a  decision. 

6.  Decision  is  implemented. 

Teacher  Monitoring  Scenario 

1.  The  Principal  tours  the  school  each  morning,  looking  in 
or  visiting  each  classroom. 

2.  The  Principal  checks  the  corridors,  halls  and  washrooms 
twice  each  day,  once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the 
afternoon. 

3.  The  Principal  demands  that  teachers'  lesson  plans  be 
submitted  to  her  each  Friday,  no  later  than  Monday. 

4.  Teachers  make  requests  for  curriculum  or  instructional 
changes  through  the  Principal. 

5.  All  books  and  materials  are  ordered  through  the  Principal. 
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6.  The  Principal  examines  the  incoming  records  of  all 
students  who  transfer  in  and  out  of  School  C. 

7.  The  Principal  examines  all  report  cards. 

8.  The  Principal  examines  writing  samples. 

9.  The  Principal  receives  all  visitors  in  the  school 
office  first. 

10.  The  Principal  gives  all  teacher  referrals  to  auxiliary 
service  personnel  and  supervisory  specialists. 

11.  The  Principal  approves  all  pupil  and  teacher  class 
assignments . 

12.  The  Principal  approves  all  curriculum  or  instructional 
changes. 


Teacher  Evaluation  Scenario 

1.  The  Principal  confers  with  the  teacher  on  the  perceived 
area  of  competence. 

2.  The  Principal  makes  suggestions  and  offers  help. 

3.  The  teacher  discusses  the  problem  and  decribes  or  explains 
the  perceived  area  of  competence. 

4.  The  Principal  and  teacher  design  a  plan  for  improvement 
in  the  area. 

5.  The  Principal  monitors  the  implementation. 

6.  The  Principal  initiates  another  conference  if  there  is  no 
improvement  within  the  given  time. 

7.  Repeat  Routine  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

8.  If  there  is  no  improvement,  the  Principal  marks  the 
teacher  unsatisfactory. 


Coordination:     Fire  Drills 

Onee  a  month  there  is  a  fire  drill  at  School  C.    Mrs.  V  is 
adamant  about  making  an  evacuation  within  the  time  limit.  During 
the  office  observations,  there  was  one  fire  drill.    Mrs.  V  notified 
the  kindergarten  and  called  the  exercise.    The  school  was  quietly 
and  orderly  emptied  in  two  minutes. 

''This  was  an  excellent  drill,'*  she  said  proudly  to  the  observer. 
Ordinarily,  the  students  and  teachers  cross  the  street  directly  in 
front  of  the  school  because  the  school  is  constructed  so  close  to  the 
sidewalks.     But,  this  time  the  bus  blocked  movement  across  the 
street  so  the  children  had  to  stay  on  the  school  side  of  the  street. 
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•'Everyone  adapted  well  to  this  change/*  Mrs.  V  noted.     She  stood 
outside  and  watched  everyone  exit  and  enter.    Teachers,  monitors 
and  safety  patrol  guards  all  have  assigned  duties.     Charts  on  each 
classroon  wall  tell  the  occupants  where  to  go  and  what  to  do. 


Random  Routines 

On  Friday,  January  11,  1980  Mrs#  V  and  Mrs.  P  were  having 
their  usual  lunch  when  one  of  the  observers  entered.    The  door  to 
the  Teachers*  Lounge  was  open.     He  asked  whether  or  not  he  should 
close  it. 

^'No,"  responded  Mrs.  V,  "I  am  watching  Mrs.  Y's  kindergarten 
class  since  she  is  in  conference  with  a  parent/'    Two  monitors  were 
in  the  class  with  the  children  assisting  Mrs.  V.    No  corresponding 
situation  was  observed  during  the  rest  of  the  study. 

School  C  does  have  three  big  events  each  year;  observation 
of  American  Education  Week,  Christmas  plays  and  the  End  of  the 
Year  plays.    From  time  to  time  the  school  has  fund  raising  events 
to  buy  special  equipment  for  the  school  or  to  take  the  children  on 
educational  field  trips.    On  April  2,  1980  the  children  were  in  the 
auditorium  looking  at  the  film  "Million  Dollar  Duck."    The  Princi- 
pal Investigator  (PI)  for  the  study  brought  her  children.  They 
paid  25  cents  for  their  tickets  to  Mrs.  Y  who  was  in  charge.  The 
teachers  supervised  the  assembly  in  shifts.    One  shift  served  from 
12:45  p.m.  until  1:30  p.m.  and  the  other  from  1:30  p.m.  unitl 
2:15  p.m.    Mrs.  V  opened  the  assembly  by  stating  the  rules:  sit 
straight,  be  quiet,  and  if  anyone  has  an  emergency  to  consult  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  their  room. 

"Since  everyone  has  been  to  the  lavatory,  no  one  should  have 
to  go  unless  there  is  an  emergency.    An  emergency  is  the  case 
where  you  will  have  an  accident  if  you  do  not  go  to  the  lavatory." 
Her  remarks  expressed  confidence  in  their  willingness  to  obey,  an 
assurance  that  they  would  enjoy  the  film  and  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  provide  this  opportunity  to  them  for  enjoyment. 

While  the  film  was  being  shown,  the  teachers  were  having  a 
Salad-a-Rama  in  the  room  used  by  the  psychologist  and  support  staff. 
Each  teacher  had  prepared  a  salad  or' a  dessert  for  the  luncheon. 
The  food  was  delicious  and  the  atmosphere  was  friendly  and  pleasant. 
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Sometimes  when  the  system  dismisses  the  children  for  teacher 
in-service  or  record  keeping,  the  School  C  teachers  leave  the 
school  and  lunch  together  at  a  nice  restaurant.    At  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  they  honor  one  of  their  rank  for  being  th«=i  most 
cooperative  or  best  teacher.    At  this  time  they  also  give  presents 
to  new  mothers,  recent  newljrweds  and  other  accomplishments,  the 
receipt  of  a  degree  or  such. 

There  were  no  unusual  changes  in  the  big  events  of  School  C 
during  the  study  year,  but  in  SY  1980-1981  the  big  fifth  grade 
event  usually  held  in  the  Spring  was  cancelled  due  to  poor  behavior 
and  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  students. 


Other  Support  Staff  Routines. 

The  school  office  telephone  is  used  by  the  custodian,  workmen 
assigned  from  the  central  office  and  the  support  service  staff. 
The  custodian  has  a  friendly  relation  with  Mrs.  V.    He  reports  to 
her  often  about  the  needs  of  the  building  and  about  maintenance 
and  housekeeping  problems.     She  reports  to  him  whatever  information 
she  receives  at  her  monthly  meetings  with  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  Elementary  Schools.    At  one  such  meeting  she 
was  told  that  custodians  must  keep  records  of  each  outside  trade- 
worker  and  to  check  their  finished  work.    During  the  study  year 
School  C  was  having  roof  and  radiator  repairs  arid  plastering  done. 
Once  while  the  Principal  and  custodian  were  talking,  a  workman 
entered  and  asked  for  the  keys  to  Room  204.    Another  came  into 
the  office  to  use  the  telephone  to  call  for  additional  tools. 
These  employees  do  not  report  either  to  Mrs.  V  or  to  the  custodian. 

On  another  occasion,  the  custodian  received  information  about 
the  excess  use  of  salt  in  schools  during  the  icy  winter.  The 
salt  was  damaging  the  concrete  walks  around  and  in  front  of  the 
school.    The  custodian  discussed  these  orders  with  Mrs.  V  and 
consulted  her  thereafter  about  when  to  salt  and  how  much  to  use. 
He  submits  his  requisitions  for  supplies  to  Mrs.  V  and  they 
discuss  them  from  time  to  time.    The  custodian  receives  all  of  his 
calls  and  mail  in  the  school  office.    This  is  a  highly  centralized 
school. 

The  lunchroom  manager  receives  and  makes  her  calls  from  the 
school  office,  also.     She  submits  her  reports  and  receives  her  mail 
here«    Once  a  week,  Tuesdays,  she  collects  lunch  monies  from  the 
few  children  who  pay  for  their  lunch  at  School  C.    Her  relation 
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with  Mrs.  V,  while  cordial,  is  more  business-like  than  friendly. 

Everyday  Mrs.  V  receives  and  distributes  the  mail.    She  will 
also   unpack  and  inspect  deliveries  of  books,  supplies  and  materials > 
check  them  against  the  invoices  and  send  them  to  the  teachers  or 
staff  to  whom  they  belong.    Whenever  Mrs.  Lind  must  leave  the  office 
to  go  to  the  storeroom  or  elsewhere,  Mrs.  V  will  assume  her  clerical 
duties. 

Mrs.  V  inspects  the  bulletin  boards  for  neatness  and  content 
also.    She  rotates  the  responsibility  for  them  to  the  teachers  and 
teachers'  aides.    She  likes  for  them  to  reflect  the  fact  that  her 
students  are  black  and  comments  when  the  content  details  some  aspect 
of  the  black  contribution  to  the  American  culture.    Teachers  take 
note  of  this  interest  and  generally  have  black  as  well  as  white 
children  in  the  displays  in  their  rooms.    Mostly,  there  are 
bulletin  boards  about  famous  black  people  in  every  room.  However, 
the  content  of  the  history  taught  In  fifth  grade  is  Eurocentric. 


A  Look  At  Classroom  Routines  At  School  C 

Classrooms  at  School  C  are  variations  of  the  kindergarten  theme. 
They  are  all  highly  structured  to  some  degree  except  one,  the 
accelerated  fourth  grade.    It  is  the  only  loosely  structured  class- 
room in  School  C    Time  is  important  to  the  teachers  and  they  spend 
a  lot  of  it  on  basics.     Since  they  are  so  successful,  they  will  not 
relinquish  their  ways  easily.    The  classification  of  students  which 
occurs  in  the  kindergarten  lingers  on  through  the  six  years  of  the 
School  C  experience  for  the  child  although  there  are  many  cases  of 
ELS  student  placements  in  first  grade  Lippincott  groups  after  one 
year  in  kindergarten  and  one  year  in  ELS.    There  Is  a  unilateral 
teacher-student  relationship    in  the  highly  structured  classroom. 
The  teacher  demands  strict  adherence  to  the  command-obedience 
structure.    Diversions  from  the  pre-planned  schedule  are  rare  and 
there  are  very  few  interruptions  to  handle  discipline  cases.  An 
occasional  command  or  reminder  is  all  that  is  required  to  get 
student  compliance.     Student  isolation,  verbal  harassment  and 
denial  of  privileges  are  the  frequently  used  techniques  for  com-^ 
pliance.    When  teachers  are  strict  and  stern,  compliments  are  few 
and  rewards  are  rare.    When  teachers  are  affectionate  and  consi- 
derate, they  are  more  frequent.     In  either  approach,  however,  the 
teacher  is  in  control. 
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Peer  interaction  dominates  the  classroom  setting  in  a  loosely 
structured  environment.    Generally,  much  of  the  teacher's  time  is 
spent  trying  to  control  students'  behavior.    The  school  discipline 
referral  system  is  seldom  followed  and  instruction  time  is  reduced. 
Verbal  harassment  and  constant  threats  that  are  never  carried  out 
undermine  the  teachers'  authority.    The  teachers'  lack  of  consis- 
tency and  contradictory  behavior  patterns  are  often  contrary  to 
what  they  require  of  the  students.    Keeping  the  students  busy  is 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  in  these  classrooms.     In  this  class- 
room at  School  C  the  teacher  resorted  to  sarcasm  and  ridicule  for 
student  control.    Neither  was  functional. 

The  highly  structured  classrooms  stress  skill  mastery  in 
reading,  writing  and  mathematics  by  routine,  rote  learning,  regi- 
mentation, strict  discipline  and  self  control.    There  is  class 
discussion  and  recitation  but  it  is  controlled  and  managed. 
Additionally,  the  progress  of  the  child  is  carefully  and  continuously 
monitored  by  both  the  teacher  and  the  principal  and  when  it  does  not 
occur  as  expected,  individualized  instruction  is  provided.  Homework 
is  a  serious  assignment,  critically  assessed  and  returned  to  parents. 
Music,  art  and  physical  education  are  considered  fun  activities  and 
have  a  low  priority  in  the  curriculum.    While  social  studies  and 
science  are  taught,  time  is  taken  from  them  freely,  if  needed,  for 
reading,  mathematics  and  writing. 

The  teachers'  approaches  to  these  highly  regulated  environments 
range  from  stern  and  strict  to  affectionate  and  considerate.  The 
strictest  teacher  is  in  the  Kindergarten  where  the  environment  is 
also  the  most  highly  structured.    The  most  considerate  teachers  are 
in  the  second  grade  where  reading  achievement  above  the  national  and 
city  norm  reached  90  percent.    The  teacher  in  the  accelerated  4th 
grade  where  the  structure  of  the  classroom  is  loosest  is  also  stern. 
The  fourth  grade  was  the  only  grade  to  fail  to  reach  the  national 
or  city  norms  in  reading  achievement  during  the  study  year.  The 
teacher  of  the  accelerated  fourth  grade  retired  during  Sy  1981-1982. 


The  Kindergarten 

The  routines  for  successful  school  work  at  School  C  are  taught 
in  the  kindergarten  to  all  children.    The  class  starts  in  the  same 
manner  each  day.    The  children  file  into  the  room  in  a  line  after 
the  entry  bell  rings.    For  the  morning  session  this  is  8:25  a.m. 
and  for  the  afternoon  session  this  is  11:50  a.m.    The  higher 
achieving  students  come  in  the  morning  and  the  lower  achieving  come 
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in  the  afternoon.    The  children  get  their  name  tags  which  are  small 
circles  struck  on  the  bulletin  board  labeled  "Our  Class."  They 
remove  these  name  tags  from  the  "Our  Class"  bulletin  board  and 
stick  them  on  the  "Who's  in  Class  Today?"  bulletin  board.  When 
class  is  dismissed,  they  return  the  tags  to  "Cur  Class."  They 
place  their  small  chairs  in  an  "L"  shaped  formation  in  front  of 
the  teacher's  table  and  sit  in  them. 


Opening  Routine 

Mrs.  Y,  the  kindergarten  teacher  is  a  stern,  strict  teacher 
who  smiles  only  occasionally  and  often  talks  to  the  children  in  a 
sharp  voice.    Often  she  carries  a  yard  stick  or  long  pointer  with 
her  when  she  points  at  various  individual  work,  the  calendar,  the 
chalkboard  or  bulletin  board.    She  commands  as  well  as  corrects. 
Sometimes  her  verbal  interactions  with  the  children  are  sarcastic 
remarks  which  seem  hostile.    For  example,  when  one  little  girl  asked 
her  a  question,  Mrs.  Y  said,  "Well,  is  the  world  going  to  come  to 
an  end  if  you  don't  get  to  do  that?    Are  you  going  to  run  away?" 
Yet  a  favorite  expression  which  Mrs.  Y  uses  is  the  word,  "Terrific." 
She  will  say  this  when  a  child  or  some  children  do  something  right 
the  very  first  time  or  behave  extraordinarily  well  in  a  difficult 
situation.     Sometimes  when  the  children  come  into  the  room  quietly, 
Mrs.  Y  says,  "You  are  so  good  today.    We  will  surely  have  a  good 
day." 

When  the  students  are  quiet  and  seated  in  their  chairs  in  the 
"L"  shaped  formation,  Mrs.  Y  takes  the  roll  and  calls  out  the  name 
of  the  student  who  responds  with  "I  am  here."    When  she  has  completed 
the  attendance  taking,  she  asks  the  children  for  their  homework  or 
any  notes  from  parents  or  guardians. 

One  day  most  of  the  children  forgot  their  homework.    Each  child 
must  present  his/her  homework  when  it  is  demanded,  and  if  the  home- 
work is  not  rendered,  the  child  must  explain..    On  this  day  Mrs.  Y 
said,  "This  is  terrible*    Only  five  people  remembered  the  homework." 
She  called  five  names.    She  said  how  proud  she  was  of  them  and  gave 
them  a  treat.     She  also  placed  a  star  on  the  forehead  of  each  child. 
After  the  attendance  was  taken,  the  names  were  checked  on  the  "l^Jho's 
in  School  Today?"  bulletin  board  and  the  homework  was  collected, 
the  teacher  asked  the  children  to  look  at  the  calendar  posted  on  the 
wall  in  the  Small  Group  Center. 

L  - 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  children  make  their  own 
calendars  for  that  month.    On  the  day  of  the  observation  the  children 
were  working  on  day  22  in  the  month  of  March. 

"Where  do  we  start?"  asked  Mrs.  Y. 

"22,"  yelled  the  Children. 

"We  ended  on  the  right  so  we  must  start  where?" 
"On  the  left," 

Each  child  has  a  calendar  made  by 'the  teacher  on  a  sheet  of 
construction  paper.    The  child  fills  in  the  name  of  the  month 
which  is  March  and  the  days  of  the  month  from  the  first  which  was 
a  Saturday  to  the  31st  which  was  a  Monday.    On  Mondays  the  children 
have  gym  so  they  have  little  blue  tennis  shoes  which  they  paste  on 
those  days.    On  Wednesdays  the  class  has  music  so  they  have  musical 
notes  which  they  paste  on  the  5th,  12th  and  19th. 

t 

This  opening  routine  is  significantly  repeated  throughout  every 
primary  grade  (1,  2,  3  and  kindergarten)  in  School  C.    First,  the 
students  enter  a  line,  remove  their  outer  garments,  hang  them  in 
the  closet  and  take  their  seats  quietly.    Then  they  commence  the 
day's  work  with  seatwork  which  appears  on  the  chalkboard  and  with 
a  discussion  around  the  date,  the  day  of  the  week,  special  events 
of  that  day  and  homework.    This  is  generally  followed  by  reading 
and  language  arts.    Spelling  and  handwriting  is  emphasized  in 
every  grade  beginning  with  kindergarten  and  mathematics  is  taught 
in  the  afternoon. 
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The  Kindergarten  Room 

The  primary  rooms  in  School  C  are  much  more  cheerful  and  de- 
corative than  the  intermediate  rooms.    The  kindergarten  room  Is 
on  the  first  floor  on  the  north  side  of  the  front  entrance  near 
the  office  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  front  entrance.  It 
is  a  large  room  with  a  fireplace  at  one  end.    There  are  logs  In 
it  and  a  kettle  hanging  on  a  rod  over  the  logs.    It  was  never  used 
during  the  time  of  our  observations.    The  room  has  two  exits  to 
the  hall,  one  to  the  outside  foyer  leading  to  the  front  entrance. 
On  either  side  of  the  hall  door  there  are  wall  cabinets  in  which 
are  stored  books,  materials  and  supplies.    A  variety  of  puzzles, 
blockJ,  designs  and  ployskool  toys  were  on  the  shelves.    There  were 
also  beads  and  clay  in  coffee  tins  and  other  games.  The  kinder- 
garten is  divided  into  several  centers:    the  Prep  Center  where 
the  Title  I  materi^ils  are  stored  and  where  Mrs.  X,  the  educational 
aide  funded  by  Title  I  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa^ 
tion  Act  (ESEA),  works  with  individual  students  under  Mrs.  Y's 
direction;  the  Art  Center  where  students  paint  and  work  on  dif- 
ferent art  projects;  a  Waiting  Center  where  children  sit  on  the 
floor  quietly  awaiting  assignments;  and  a  Small  Group  Center  where 
children  play  with  games,  puzzles  and  other  activities.    There  are 
seven  tables  seating  four  students  each. 


Kindergarten  Expectations 

Mrs.  Y  has  a  very  elaborate  report  card  which  tells  explicitly 
what  is  expected  of  each  child.    She  reports  their  academic  progress 
in  80  skills  classified  in  three  levels  of  A,  B  and  C  and  four 
different  areas.    The  child  is  marked  S,  P  or  N.    S  means  that  the 
performance  is  satisfactory.    P  Indicates  that  the  child  is  pro- 
gressing toward  mastery.    N  means  that  he/she  needs  Improvement.  She 
carefully  monitors  their  performances  in  these  skills  each  day. 
Every  child  is  checked  in  several  areas.    Slow  children  are  given 
extra  help  in  those  areas  by  Mrs.  X  and  Mrs.  U,  a  school  volunteer, 
as  well  as  by  Mrs.  Y. 

Mrs.  Y  does  not  look  to  parents  for  help.    In  fact,  she  con- 
fided in  the  observer  that  parents  are  usually  not  concerned.  "They 
say  their  child  does  things  at  home,  but  they  don't  do  the  same 
thing  in  school." 
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Work  Routines 

Children  work  at  different  skill  levels;  consequently,  they 
are  completing  different  activities*    Some  children  are  solving 
classification  problems,  putting  things,  people  or  items  into 
sets.    Mrs.  Y  asks  the  children  questions  about  the  number  in  the 
set  and  the  size  of  the  pictures  which  they  are  cutting  out  of 
old  magazines  which  they  have  brought  to  school.    Some  children 
are  making  sets  of  animals,  flowers,  fish,  plants,  men  and  other 
Interesting  things.    They  must  name  the  set  and  count  the  number 
of  Items  in  the  set.    Then  they  must  paste  the  items  in  the  set 
on  a  piece  of  construction  paper.    Each  child  has  his/her  own 
scissors  and  a  jar  of  paste,    Mrs,  X  keeps  the  paste  Jars  filled. 
After  Mrs,  Y  walks  around  among  the  children  assisting  those 
who  are  in  trouble  and  questioning  those  who  seem  to  understand, 
she  returns  to  a  long  table  in  front  of  her  "desk  at  which  time 
the  line  begins  to  form  there  for  checking  work.    There  is  a  'Stop' 
sign  on  the  side  of  the  table  where  the  children  line  up  for  her 
to  check  their  papers.    The  children  line  up  using  a  masking 
tape  marker  on  the  floor  beside  the  table  as  a  guide,    Mrs.  Y 
asks  the  children  questions  about  the  number  in  the  set  and  the 
size  of  the  pictures.    She  has  stamps  which  she  puts  on  the  papers 
and  she  records  the  work  in  a  grade  book. 


Reading  Routines 

The  reading  process  contains  several  routines  and  scenarios. 
It  begins  with  a  .Large  Group  Routine  (LGR)  where  Mrs.  Y  teaches 
all  of  the  children  in  the  class  a  skill,    i,e,,  the  names  of  the 
letters  from  A  to  D,    Mrs,  Y  calls  each  child  to  her  table  and 
pins  a  lower  case  letter  or  capital  letter  on  his/her  clothes. 
She  helps  the  child  to  identify  the  letter  properly.    After  this, 
she  gives  instructions  to  the  children, 

"Capital  A's,  get  in  line,"  she  orders.    The  children  look 
at  their  labels  and  determine  whether  or  not  they  should  obey. 
Next  she  calls  the  lower  case  b's.    She  continues  this  routine 
until  all  of  the  children  have  been  given  an  order.    She  corrects 
any  incorrect  responses  Immediately, 

After  the  LGR,  children  are  given  seatwork,    Mrs,  Y  tells 
the  children  to  look  In  magazines  for  objects  that  start  with  the 
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"M"  sound,    Mrs,  X  works  with  children  individually  or  in  sets 
of  two.    Mrs.  Y  shares  Mrs.  X  with  Mrs,  D  and  Mrs,  A  who  teaches 
Early  Learning  Skills  (ELS),     Mrs,  X  comes  to  Mrs,Y  at  around 
9:20  a.m.  and  leaves  about  11;00  a,m.     She  returns  in  the  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Y  walks  around  among  the  other  children,  helping  and  instructing. 
On  one  day  four  children  were  working  on  their  kites.    Making  the 
kite  tails  involved  stringing  small  squares  of  paper.    This  exercise 
reinforced  shape  making  and  precision  cutting.     Six  children  were 
completing  their  sets, ' cutting,  pasting  and  mounting  the  pictures 
on  construction  paper.    Two  children  were  working  with  Mrs.  X 
in  the  Prep  Center  on  picture  stories, 

Mrs.  X  showed  the  two  students  some  picture  cards.     She  asked 
them  to  identify  the  animals  on  the  cards.     They  had  to  know 
the  names  of  a  baby  cow,  sheep  and  horse.     Both  students  knew 
to  say  calf,  lamb  and  colt.     The  little  girl  did  not  know  the 
parrot,  but  she  knew  more  animals'  names  than  the  little  boy  did. 
When  Mrs,  X  had  completed  this  lesson,  she  summoned  two  others 
to  the  Prep  Center.     They  stopped  their  seatwork  immediately  and 
came  to  her  there.     The  two  children  whom  Mrs.  x' dismissed  returned, 
to  their  seats  and  resumed  their  unfinished  assignments.  This 
is  March  of  the  first  year  in  kindergarten  and  they  have  been 
in  school  six  months. 

Two  days  a  week  Mrs,  Y  has  a  school  volunteer,  Mrs.  U,  She 
is  a  white  senior  citizen  who  has  been  helping  out  at  School  C 
for  many  years.     She  and  Mrs.  Y  seem  to  be  friends. 

When  children  finish  their  work  and  have  had  it  checked, 
they  seat  themselves  on  the  floor  of  the  Waiting  Center  until 
Mrs,  Y  tells  them  that  they  can  go  to  the  Small  Group  Center 
and  work  with  puzzles,  beads,  clay  and  other  games  stored  there. 

The  Small  Group  Center  has  d  large  doll  head  with  hair  and 
many  large  three  pound  coffee  t:i^£  full  of  beads,  blocks  and 
other  items.     There  are  also  plcv    ^ jol  toys  like  mailboxes,  farm 
animals,  barns  and  shoes  on  the  shelves  for  children  to  play  with. 
Children  can  come  to  this  center  when  they  are  finished  with 
their  homework  or  seatwork  after  Mrs,  Y  has  checked  their  work 
and  given  permission.     The  children  take  these  activities  to  their 
seats  or  play  with  them  on  the  floor.    Most  of  the  games  are 
counting  or  letter  recognition  games.     Children  who  have  finished 
their  work,  had  it  checked  and  received  v^ermission  from  Mrs,  X 
may  also  get  a  sheet  of  gray  paper  on  vhich  they  can  draw  or 
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paint  in  the  Art  Center.     On  any  given  day  some  children  are 
playing  with  some  rubber  horseshoes  or  clay,    This  is  the  Small 
Group  Routine  (SGR) . 


Writing  Routine 

Whenever  about  six  children  aggregate  in  the  Waiting  Center 
at  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Y  will  often  teach  a  lesson,     One  day  she 
distributed  paper  to  these  students  and  instructed  them  to  head 
their  papers.     The  children  wrote  their  names  and  headings.  The 
subject  this  day  was  writing, 

Mrs.  Y  told  the  children  to  be  careful  making  the  lower  case 
"g".     She  showed  them  how  to  make  it  on  the  chalkboard.  Then 
she  told  them  to  fold  their  hands  when  they  had  finished.  Her 
instructions  were  to  make  a  circle  and  put  the  line  on  the  right 
of  the  circle.     "This  makes  a  'g',"  she  said.    Then  she  showed 
them  how  to  make  a  lower  case  "m". 

"When  you  have  finished  making  a  row  of  lower  case  "m's" 
fold  your  hands  so  I'll  know  you*re  ready  to  go  on,"  she  told 
the  children.     One  child  is  left  handed.    Mrs.  Y  took  his  hand  and 
guided  it  along  the  desired  track.     She  showed  him  how  to  do  it. 
Then  she  watched  him  do  It,  and  showed  him  again.     At  this  point 
Mrs.  Y  reviewed  the  capital  "M".     She  told  the  children  to  make  a 
row  of  capital  "M's".     Again  they  were  told  to  fold  their  hands 
when  they  had  finished  so  that  she  would  know  to  check  their  work. 

One  little  girl  was  still  working  on  her  sets  when  she  finished 
her  "M's".    Mrs.  Y  told  her  to  put  them  away  and  finish  them 
the  next  day.     Another  little  girl  asked  to  finish  her  puzzle. 
Mrs.  Y  told  her  to  do  it  the  next  day. 


Toilet  Routines 

Mrs.  Y  takes  the  boys  to  the  toilet  and  sends  the  girls  in 
twos  even  though  there  is  a  toiiet~~in  the  large  room  where  the 
students  hang  their  coats.     She  lines  them  up  by  asking  the  chil- 
dren to  identify  the  letter  taped  to  their  clothing.    A  child 
wearing  a  capital  "A"  who  hears  the  teacher  say  "Capital  A  get 
in  line"  must  take  his/her  place  in  line.     Toilet  recess  occurs 
once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  afternoon.     At  other  times 
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when  children  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom  they  use  the  toilet  in 
the  closet  room.    Mrs.  Y  keeps  the  television,  and  audio-visual 
equipment  in  there    also.     Teachers,  faculty  and  support  personnel 
come  in  to  use  them.     In  addition,  Mrs,  Y  keeps  the  small  change 
and  key  to  the  soda  machine  in  the  first  floor  Teachers'  Lounge 
and  the  thermbfax  machine  for  teacher  use. 


On  days  when  Mrs.  U  is  helping  Mrs.  Y  she  will  take    the  girls 
to  the  bathroom  during  the  recess  and  Mrs.  Y  will  take  the  boys. 
Since  there  is  a  toilet  in  the  kindergarten,  the  children  are 
taken  to  the  washrooms  in  order  to  learn  the  washroom  routine  and 
to  have  a  break  because  there  is  no  outdoor  recess.    Mrs.  Y  speaks 
loudly  to  any  child  who  misbehaves  in  the  corridors  or  in  the 
washroom.     Other  teachers  reprimanding  older  children  can  be 
heard  by  the  little  ones  in  kindergarten.    When  Mrs.  Y  brings  the 
children  back  into  the  kindergarten,  she  reviews  the  rules  that 
were  violated.     She  admonished  one  boy  to  tie  his  shoes  in  the 
kindergarten  and  not  in  the  halls  or  in  the  bathroom.    Evie  got 
into  trouble  in  the  washroom  because  she  was  playing  in  the  water. 
Mrs.  Y  sent  her  back  into  the  room  with  dispatch  and  made  her 
sit  under  the  teacher's  desk.    Mrs.  Y  never  sits  at  her  desk. 
Supplies  are  piled  on  top  of  it.     She  never  used  the  piano  during- 
observat  ions  either . 

Student  Models 

At  about  11  o'clock  three  students  who  were  first  grade 
readers  in  the  Lippincott  series,  which  is  the  special  treatm^ant 
given  to  advanced  readers,  entered  the  kindergarten.    Mrs.  Y 
told  the  kindergarteners  to  get  their  chairs  and  bring  them  to  the 
center  area.     They  promptly  formed  an  "L."    Mrs.  Y  told  her  class 
that  these  three  first  graders  were  in  kindergarten  last  year 
and  were  very  good  students. 

She  introduced  the  three  students  and  asked  them  to  read 
a  story  to  her  class.  They  proceeded  to  read  a  story  about  three 
billy  goats.     As  the  smallest  girl  read,  Mrs.  Y  smiled.    This  was 
one  of  the  rare  smiles  Mrs.  Y  exhibited  during  the  five  day  ob- 
servation period.    When  the  students  had  finished  the  story,  Mrs. 
Y  thanked  them. 
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"Very  good.    And  thank  you  so  much,''  she  turned  toward  her 
class,  "What  do  you  say?" 

The  children  clapped  and  said,  "Thank  you." 

Mrs.  Y  then  told  the  three  first  graders  to  demonstrate  what 
the  kindergarten  children  would  be  learning.     She  wrote  t-o-p  on 
the  chalkboard    and  commanded  one  of  the  three  to  sound  out  the 
letters.     She  did.     For  the  other  two,  Mrs.  Y  gave  m-^o^-p  and  p-o-p. 
They  did  as  told,  also.     To  the  kindergarten  children,  Mrs.  Y 
talked  about  the  importance  of  knowing  their  sounds. 

"What  will  you  have  to  do  to  read  like  Anna,  Mary  and  Sammy?" 

"Study,"  the  children  answered  in  unison,    Mrs.  Y  agreed 
and  said  that  they  all  must  practice  and  do  their  homework.  She 
again  thanked  the  three  children  and  sent  them  back  to  their  room. 

The  kindergarten  children  returned  their  chairs  to  their 
tables  and  sat  down  upon  coi&mand. 

Discipline 

Mrs.  Y  does  not  ignore  discipline.     She  reprimands,  isolates 
and  denies  privileges.     She  refers  fighting  to  the  Principal.  One 
Thursday,  Jerry  and  Jackie  were  fighting  in  the  line  when  the 
afternoon  kindergarteners  entered.    Mrs.  Y  took  them  to  the  Principal 
on  the  spot.     The  Principal  brought  Jerry  and  Jackie  back  to  the 
room  and  told  Mrs.  Y  to  send  for  their  parents  to  come  in  for  a 
conference.     The  Principal  said  that  she  thought  maybe  Jackie  had 
arrived  at  school  too  early  since  she  had  seen  him  in  the  foyer 
as  early  as  11:30  a.m.     Jackie's  conduct  did  not  improve  that 
afternoon. 

"I've  had  it,  Jackie,"  Mrs.  Y  stated  tersely  and  firmly 
frowning.     "I've  tried  to  tell  you  what  to  do.    Mrs.  U  has  tried 
to  tell  you.    When  I  talk  with  your  mother  this  afternoon,  I  will 
tell  her  about  your  behavior.    Now  get  under  the  desk."  Jackie, 
a  fair,  sandy-haired  boy,  went  and  sat  under  Mrs.  Y's  unused  desk. 

Contrary  to  Jackie,  Jerry  was  not  as  unruly  or  disorderly. 
He  worked  on  animal  identification  with  Mrs.  X.    Mrs.  Y  spoke  to 
him  once  about  talking  and  moved  his  seat.    He  worked  on  his  capi- 
tal "D's"  persistently  and  Mrs.  Y  gave  him  some  help  with  staying 
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on  the  line  after  which  he  asked  to  use  the  toilet  and  got  permission. 


Fire  Drill  Routine 


During  the  observations  there  was  a  fire  drill.     The  safety 
patrol  monitors  assigned  to  the  kindergarten  arrive  before  the 
fire  bell  rings.     The  children  line  up  immediately,  hurriedly 
get  their  coats  and  march  out  of  the  room  briskly  with  the  safety 
patrol  and  Mrs.  Y,     Afterward,  Mrs.  Y  expressed  her  disappointment. 

"Boys  and  girls,  I  did  not  like  the  way  you  behaved  during 
the  fire  drill.    We  have  new  children.    You  know  you  need  a  partner* 
You  have  to  walk  fast  and  you  have  to  stay  in  line.     I  know  Mrs,  V 
will  mention  to  me  that  you  did  not  move  out  of  here  fast  enough." 

Mrs.  Y  then  reminded  the  children  about  the  fire  drill  re- 
quirements, "Form  a  straight  line  with  your  partner.  Move  out 
fast  behind  Mrs.  Y  and  the  safety  patrol  monitors." 


The  Mathema::ics  Routine 

Most  of  the  mathematics  activities  stress  an  understanding 
of  the  general  concept  of  number  and  specific  concepts  of  numbers 
from  0  to  20.     The  goals  are  to  help  the  children  to  associate 
the  number  of  objects  in  a  set  with  the  correct  numeral,  to  count 
from  0  to  20  and  to  discriminate  between  "less  than"  and  "greater 
than."    Many  of  these  exercises  had  already  been  presented. 

In  addition,  the  students  are  taught  to  name  and  identify 
the  basic  geometrical  shapes:     circles,  triangles,  rectangles  and 
squares.     One  activity  observed  concerned  the  child's' ability  to 
draw  and' cut  out  the  basic  shapes.     Another  demanded  that  he/she 
copy  a  pattern  of  shapes,    Mrs,  Y  would  cut  out  shapes  and  distri- 
bute them  to  the  students.     On  the  chalkboard  she  would  place  a 
sample  of  a  design.     Then  she  would  instruct  the  children  to 
replicate  this  design  on  their  paper.    This  activity  also  emphasized 
an  understanding  of  likenesses  and  differences. 

Most  of  the  math  lessons  are  on  worksheets  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  children  during  the  checking  routine  at  the  'Stop' 
sign.     The  morning  class  seems  to  know  the  rules  and  routines 
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introduced  in  September,  1979  better  than  the  afternoon  class. 
Since  students  can  get  counting  games,  number  puzzles  and  shape 
recognition  activities  from  the  Small  Group  Center  or  gray  paper 
to  use  for  cutting  out  and  coloring  shapes  and  shape  patterns  for 
use  in  the  Art  Center  only  with  Mrs.  Y*s  permission,  they  were 
anxious  to  have  their  work  checked.     If  their -work  is  correct, 
Mrs.  Y  gives  permission  or  assigns  another  task.  Periodically, 
throughout  the  day  she  will  tell  students  to  sit  on  the  floor  in 
the  Waiting  Center.     She  will  then  teach  a  lesson  to  that  group  when 
all  of  them  are  finished  with  the  SGR  activity. 

In  the  Prep  Center  Mrs.  X  concentrates  on  those  math  skills 
which  Mrs.  Y  has  designated  for  the  individual  children.  She 
gives  the  children  oral  problems  to  ponder. 


The  Social  Studies  Routine 

Mrs.  Y  was  teaching  about  Officer  Friendly.     She  told  the  class 
that  he  would  visit  them  on  this  day.     She  asked  the  children  about 
the  police.     She  told  them  that  the  policeman  wears  a  uniform. 
She  asked  them  to  name  other  people  who  wear  uniforms.    They  named 
nurses,  postmen,  bus  drivers,  doctors.    Whenever  someone  gave  a 
response  that  had  already  been  given,  she  told  the  child  that 
that  had  already  been  said.    Mrs.  Y  told  the  children  that  Officer 
Friendly  was  a  person  like  you  and  me.    He  had  a  job  to  do.  "When 
you  see  an  officer  like  Officer  Friendly  remember  that  he  is  a 
person  who  is  there  to  help  you."    Mrs.  Y  told  several  children 
that  they  had  disobeyed  the  safety  patrol  last  week.  Finally 
a  call  came  from  the  office  notifying  Mrs.  Y  that  Officer  Friendly 
was  going  to  be  unable  to  come  to  School  C  that  day  and  that  he 
would  have  to  reschedule  his  visit.     Everybody  was  clearly  disap- 
pointed.   Mrs.  Y  went  on  to  the  next  lesson. 


Reinforcement  Routines 

Often  Mrs.  Y  will  conmience  a 
date  and  review  of  special  events 
dren  a  word  one  day  and  they  gave 

Mrs.  Y  said,  "Apple." 


reinforcement  routine  after  the 
for  the  day.     She  gave  the  chil- 
her  a  sentence  using  the  word. 


The  child  responded,  "I  have  an  apple." 
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Mrs.  Y  said,  "Terrific." 

Each  time  a  child  responded  correctly,  she  said,  "Terrific." 

When  all  of  the  children  had  completed  this  task,     she  said, 
"Terrific.    Now  we  have  been  studying  three  letters.    What  are 
they?" 

The  children  said  in  unison,  "A,  B  and  C."    Mrs.  Y  then  asked 
the  children  whether  or  not  they  knew  how  to  make  these  letters. 
They  did.    When  Mrs.  Y  was  discussing  how  to  make  a  lower  case  "c" 
Jackie  said  to  make  a  lower  case  half  circle.    Mrs.  Y  said  that 
was  an  interesting  way  to  say  it  and  she  smiled.    When  the  children 
had  finished  that  reinforcement  lesson  for  a  previously  learned 
skill,  Mrs.  Y  reviewed  and  reinforced  others.  •  She  lined  up  four 
boys  and  girls  and  reviewed  after,  first,  second  and  third.  Ad- 
ditionally, she  reinforced  other  concepts  such  as  beside  and  before. 
Then  she  put  the  letters  A,  B,  C  and  D  on  the  four  children.  She 
put  them  out  of  sequence  and  asked  them  to  put  themselves  in  line 
so  that  the  letters  would  be  in  the  correct  sequence.    Every  child 
got  a  chance  to  be  in  the  set  of  four. 

No  papers  are  acceptable  unless  they  are  neat  and  correct. 
Children  learn  to  do  the  paper  until  it  is  acceptable.    The  same 
kind  of  reinforcement  operates  for  lines  and  conduct  in  the  halls 
and  the  corridors,   in  music  and  physical  education. 

By  the  time  of  the  observations  the  children  had  learned  the 
names  of  the  colors  and  directions  left  and  right.     To  reinforce 
this  skill  mastery,  Mrs.  Y  played  a  record  for  the  children  to 
practice  by.    The  speaker  would  tell  the  children  to  move  to 
the  right  or  left.     After  the  children  finished,  she  distributed 
some  colored  strips  of  construction  paper  to  each  child.  The 
child  had  to  tell  Mrs.  Y  the  name  of  the  color.    Then  she  played 
another  record  where  a  man  gave  special  directions  to  children  with 
different  colors  as,  "Those  holding  yellow  strips  stand." 

Many  times  Mrs.  Y  reinforced  the  mastery  of  alphabet  identifi- 
cation, sequence  and  sound  skills.     In  connection  with  this  lesson 
she  reinforced  their  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  concepts,  before 
and  after.     She  would  write  the  alphabet  on  the  chalkboard  with 

missing  letters,  such  as:     A        D  E_.     Then  she  would  ask  what 

comes  before  D  or  after  A.     Each  child  who  made  a  correct  response 
had  to  give  a  word  which  began  with  that  letter.  t 
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M--.  Y  has  a  black  alphabet.     ''A"  is  for  Afro,     "B"  is  for 
Beauti.    -m.     "C"  is  for  Cool.     She  displays  the  posters  and  asks  the 
children  to  identify  the  letter  and  read  the  phrase.     The -children 
have  mastered  half  of  the  alphabet  in  the  morning  kindergarten. 
More  than  half  of  the  children  can  identify  the  letters  in  sequence 
and  out  of  it,  name  the  letters  and  give  the  consonant  sounds.  A 
few  can  say  the  phrases. 

Students  count  everything  all  of  the  time.    First,  they  must 
count  the  days  in  the  month  and  determine  what  day  of  the  month  it 
is.     Then  they  must  count  how  many  people  are  present  on  that  day 
by  counting  the  half  circles  on  the  "Who's  at  School  Today?" 
board.     They  count  the  sets  of  animals,  stars,  plants  or  whatever 
classification  set  they  are  learning.     They  count    the  number  of 
crayons  in  their  cans,  the  number  of  chairs  at  their  table.    Mrs.  Y 
asks  them  to  count  almost  everything  they  use.    They  count  the 
number  of  letters  on  the  chalkboard  when  Mrs.  Y  writes  the  alpha- 
bet.    But,  much  more  time  is  spent  on  communication  skills  than  on 
numbers. 


The  Special  Subjects 

Kindergarten  children  go  to  special  teachers  for  music  and 
physical  education.     These  teachers  receive  them  from  the  class- 
room teacher  and  return  them  after  a  forty  minute  period.  The 
children  have  music  and  physical  education  once  a  week.    The  class- 
room teacher  receives  reports  on  the  conduct  of  the  children  in 
those  classes  and  sometimes  denies  the  privilege  of  participation 
if  the  child's  conduct  does  not  Improve. 


The  First  Grade  Group 

,  There  are  two  first  grade  classrooms  and  one  Early  Learning 
Skills  (ELS)  classroom  in  the  informal  first  grade  team  which 
includes  the  kindergarten.    When  asked  what  was  the  primary  factor 
contributing  to  the  high  achievement  at  School  C  these  teachers 
responded  as  follows: 

Mrs.  E:     People  expect  children  to  learn  so  the  kids  are 
doing  it... The  Principal  is  supportive*.. 
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Mrs.  A:     One  of  the  main  things  is  the  stability  of  the 

faculty.    The  teachers  have  been  here  for  a  long 
time  and  they  all  have  developed  particular 
teaching  strategies.    We  understand  and  know  what 
each  other  does  so  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  work 
together  that  way.    We  get  a  lot  of  support  from 
the  Principal  and  I  think  that  is  really  Important. 

Mrs  D:      Start  with  the  Principal. . .without  a  good  principal 
you  don't  have  a  good  school.     She  carries  herself 
in  a  good  way  which  demands  respect.     Good  teachers 
are  necessary  and  all,  but  without  a  good  principal 
you  don't  have  it. 

Mrs.  Y:     The  staff... the  stability  of  the  staff... We 

have  been  here  long  enough  to  know  each  other 
and  how  we  operate.    There  is  also  an  agreement 
among  us  about  our  goals.    We  also  have  a  re- 
spect for  each  other  and  our  teaching  abilities 
within  the  classrooms.     It's  the  staff,  their 
attitudes  and  oneness  in  coordination  with  the 
administration.     If  it  were  not  for  the  support 
we  got  from  the  administration,  we  would  not  do 
what  we  do  in  the  classroom  and  with  out  contacts 
with  parents.     If  you  don't  have  that  support,  you 
can't  do  anything. 

These  four  teachers  constitute  a  close-knit  team.  Mrs.  Y,  A, 
E  and  the  LD/BI  Teacher,  Mrs.  Z  eat  lunch  together  each  day  in 
the  first  floor  teachers'  lounge.    Mrs.  U  joins  them  on  the  days 
when  she  is  present.    The  children  are  recommended  for  placement 
by  the  kiniergarten  teacher  according  to  their  mastery  of  the 
skills  on  the  Kindergarten  Checklist.    During  SY1979-1980  there 
were  16  children  in  ELS  taught  by  Mrs.  A,  25  first  graders  in  Mrs. 
E's  room  and  24    in  Mrs.  D's  room.     Only  48  first  graders 
were  tested  in  October  and  May.     The  16  ELS  children  will  be  promoted 
to  first  grade  in  June,  1980  if  they  master  their  reading  skills. 
Otherwise,  they  will  be  referred  to  Child  Guidance  for  psychological 
evaluation,  medical  examination  and  social  worker  assessment. 

Mrs.  D  teaches  the  high  reading  achievement  group.     All  of 
her  24  readers  use  the  Lippincott  series.     She  started  them  in 
Book  A,  the  Lippincott  preprimer.     She  was  a  team  leader  in  a 
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team  teaching  experiment  when  Lippincott  was  introduced,-    She  learned 
to  teach  the  Lippincott  series  then.     She  has  been  at  School  C 
since  1958.    She  must  help  her  children  to  master  the  skills  in 
Books  A,  B,  C  and  D  in  order  to  maintain  high  achievement  in  Grade 
1  at  School  C.     She  is  extraordinarily  successful.     One  hundred 
percent  of  her  students  scored  above  the  national  norm  in  reading 
on  the  MAT  in  June,  1980  with  scores  ranging  from  5.0  to  2.0. 
In  addition  to  their  work  in  Lippincott,  her  students  must  also 
master  the  Girin  360  Series  Level  6  skill  mastery  test.     The  Level 
6  reader  is  the  second  first  grade  reader.     Only  two  of  her  students 
failed  to  accomplish  80  percent  mastery;  one  made  79  percent  and 
the  other  made  78  percent.     These  two  children  may  be  assigned  to 
Ginn  readers  in  the  second  grade  next  year  if  the  next  Lippincott 
teacher  thinks  such  a  move  is  warranted.     The  grade  equivalent 
for  the  mean  raw  score  in  Mrs,  D's  room  in  reading  on  the  May,  1980 
MAT    was  2.7,  eight  months  above  the  national  norm  and  seven  months  ' 
above  the  city  norm  for  that  grade.     In  mathematics  Mrs.  D's 
students'  grade  equivalent  for  the  mean  raw  score  was  3.1,  1.3 
years  above  the  national  norm  and  nine  months  above  the  city  norm. 
The  mathematics  scores  , ranged  from  5.9  to  2.2. 

Mrs.  E  teaches  the  lower  group  of  the  first  grade.     She  has 
been  at  School  C  since  1968.     In  June,  1980  she  had  18  children 
working  in  Level  5  and  seven  children  still  in  Level  4  of  the  Ginn 
360  series.     All  25  of  her  students  started  with  Level  1  of  that 
same  series.     She  must  help  her  children  master  Levels  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5  in  eight  months.     Thirteen  of  her  children  were  at  grade 
level  or  above  in  reading  in  the  MAT  in  May,  1980  or  52  percent. 
These  12  children  are  achieving  as  well  as  the  lower  half  of  Mrs. 
D's  class.     She,  too,  has  an  excellent  performance  record.  The 
grade  equivalent  of  the  mean  raw  score  in  reading  was  1.9,  one 
month  below  the  city  and  exactly  the  national  norm.     In  mathematics, 
24  of  her  children  were  at  or  above  the  national  norm  and  the 
grade  equivalent  for  the  mean  raw  score  in  math  was  2.2.,  exactly 
the  city  norm  and  four  months  greater  than  the  national  norm. 

Mrs.  A  teaches  ELS.     She  has  16  children,  all  of  whom  need 
additional  help  to  develop  reading  readiness  skills.  These 
skills  are  called  reading  readiness  because  they  are  considered 
prerequisites  for  instruction  in  reading.     The  children  did  not 
succeed  in  mastering  these  skills  in  kindergarten  and  were  recom- 
mended for  ELS  by  the  kindergarten  teacher.    Mrs.  A  has  been  at 
School  C  since  1971.     She  tries  to  provide  her  children  with  a 
strong  phonics  background.     She  says  this  about  the  Ginn  360  series: 
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I  just  teach  Level  1  in  Ginn.    Here  they  introduce 
the  initial  consonants  first.    1  like  that,  but  I  don't 
like  the  order  in  which  they  are  introduced  and  I  don't 
like  the  test  for  Level  1.    The  test  on  Level  1  you  can 
give  and  the  children  can  do  well  on  it  with  just  a  sur- 
face knowledge  of  phonics.    1  think  the  whole  purpose 
should  be  to  master  the  consonants  and  the  test  does  not 
facilitate  that.    There  is  not  enough  repetition  and  it 
has  to  be  supplemented  with  other  materials... 

As  a  result  of  the  team  work  among  these  teachers,  some  of 
Mrs.  A's  students  were  assigned  to  Mrs.  D's  classroom  for  first 
grade  in  September,  1980  and  became  Lippincott  readers.  Lippincott 
requires  a  strong  phonics  background  since  it  stresses  the  short 
vowel  sounds  first,  which  many  reading  experts  believe  to  be  in- 
advisable since  these  may  be  the  most  difficult  sounds  for  students 
to  learn.    Mrs.  D  says: 

The  best  strategy  for  getting  high  reading 
achievement  is  to  start  out  with  a  good  phonics 
program  that  is. well  organized,  has  continuity, 
drill  and  repetition. 

Mrs.  A  and  Mrs.  E  both  agree.     "The  biggest  thing  is  to  master 
the  reading  skill.s  at  the  beginning  of  the  reading  program,"  says 
Mrs.  A,  "and  there  should  be  a  lot  of  repetition  to  make  sure  the 
skills  are  reinforced." 

Mrs.  E  says,  "Drill  and  review  three  times  is  the  best  strategy 
for  getting  high  reading  achievement." 

These  three  teachers  share  the  same  routines,  many  of  which 
were  established  in  the  kindergarten.    All  three  have  opening 
exercises  including  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.    The  day  begins  with 
some  review  of  the  calendar,  the  date,  the  activities  for  the  day 
and  the  collection  of  homework.     Seatwork  £s  assigned  and  reading 
groups  are  convened  in  the  morning.    Language  arts  and  spelling 
are  taught  after  reading.    Mathematics  is  taught  in  the  afternoon. 
The  children  all  have  physical  education  (gym)  twice  a  week  and 
music  once  a  week.    A  special  art  teacher  meets  with  them  once  a 
week.    The  classroom  teacher  teaches  art  the  rest  of  the  time. 
There  Is  a  Large  Group  Activity  in  the  afternoon.    One  of  the 
teachers  takes  the  large  group  and  conducts  an  activity.  For 
example,  a  film  or  filmstrip  may  be  shown  on  phonics,  science  or 
some  other  concept  being  stressed  while  the  other  two  teachers  work 
with  small  groups. 
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All  three  teachers  isolate  children,  deny  privileges  and  repri- 
mand.   Mrs.  D  scolds  children  and  also  destroys  papers  which  are 
not  neat  or  do  not  follow  instructions.    None  are  permissive,  Mrs. 
A  is  more  considerate  but  her  environment  is  even  more  highly  struc*- 
tured  than  the  other  two.    Mrs.  A  and  Ms.  D  are  more  affectionate 
than  Mrs.  E.     They  smile  and  laugh  more  w.ith  the  children  and 
hug  and  touch  them  more  frequently.     All  three  rooms  are  highly 
structured  and  are  dominated  by  tasks  directed  toward  fulfilling 
class  performance  goals.    Mrs.  D  and  Mrs.  E  use  their  teacher^s 
guide  books  constantly  when  teaching  reading  skills.  Although 
reading  Is  taught  in  groups,  whole  class  instruction  is  the  method 
used  for  teaching  mathematics.     All  three  teachers  share  educational 
assistants  (teacher* s  aides)  and  collaborate  on  making  schedules- 
and  trips,  presenting  school  programs,  selecting  films  and  developing 
materials.     These  teachers  share  resources,  knowledge  and  information 
on  a  daily  basis.     They  do  not  rotate  their  assignments.  They 
teach  the  same  achievement  groups  each  school  year. 

Organizational  Factors  Affecting  High  Achievement  in 
First  Grade  and  Kindergarten  Classrooms  in  School  C 

Mastery  of  reading  skills  is  the  highest  priority  goal  of  the 
four  teachers  who  comprise  the  First  Primary  Group.    The  placement 
of  children  in  the  first  grade  classrooms  is  determined  by  their 
mastery  of  these  skills  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  apply  them 
to  all  school  situations.     The  highest  level  students  are  tested 
in  two  series,  the  Ginn  360  and  the  Lippincott.     All  reading 
instruction  for  this  group,  however,  is  in  the  Lippincott  series. 
Reading,  spelling  and  language  arts  are  integrated  with  the  reading 
instruction  by  these  teachers  and  taught  in  the  morning  before 
lunch. 

The  scenarios  which  are  established  for  the  attainment  of 
reading  skill  mastery  follow.     The  children  in  Early  Learning 
Skills  are  taught  in  a  whole  group  arrangement  strengthened  by 
individualized  tutoring  and  small  group  instruction.    The  high 
achievement  reading  group  assigned    to  Mrs.  D  starts  out  the 
school  year  with  whole  group  instruction,  but  by  the  middle  of  the 
school  year  two  groups  have  formed,  one  high  achieving  and  one 
falling  behind.    At  that  time,  Mrs,  D  then  begins  partial  reading 
group  instruction. 
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Mathematics  is  taught  in  the  afternoon  in  whole  group  instruc- 
tion bolstered  by  individualized  seatwork,  tutoring  and  small 
group  instruction.     Students  who  fall  behind  are  detained  from 
attending  special  subject  classes,  given  additional  seatwork 
activities,  kept  after  school  for  individualized  tutoring  and 
given  dfill  homework  on  concepts  difficult  to  remember.  All 
home  work  is  collected,  marked  and  returned* 


Reading  Scenario 
Mrs.  A  and  Mrs.  D 

1.  Whole  group  for  concept  explanation* 

Whole  group  for  demonstration  of  the  concept. 
Example: 

Introduce  each  story  in  each  unit  by  discussing 
familiar  concepts  related  to  the  story's  main  idea 
using  the  Teachers'  Guidebook  to  the  Series.  Teacher 
demonstrates  the  concept,  i.e.,  using  the  Table  of 
Contents  or  explaining  that  a  mynah  bird  is  a 
member  of  the  set  called  birds. 

2.  Whole  group  for  vocabulary  acquisition  and  related  phonics  rules. 

Example: 

Flash  cards  distributed  for  memorizing  new  word. 
Learning  the  sounds,  ch,  sh,  th,  wh  and  the  initial 
consonant  sounds,  b  through  z. 
Using  new  words  in  sentences. 

3.  Whole  group  reads  story  orally  or  teacher  reads  story  to 
the  whole  group.    Teacher  asks  questions  about  the  story. 

4.  Individualized  seatwork  for  student  practice  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  concept,  new  vocabulary,  phonics  rules,  old 
and  new,  and  general  review. 

Immediate  checking  and  feedback  from  the  teacher. 

5.  Reinforcement,  Remediation  and  Repetition.  Repeat 
Routine  //4  until  mastery. 

6.  Skill  mastery  at  80  percent  level  or  tutoring  and/or  small 
group  activities  held  during  the  Large  Group  Activity  period, 
special  subject  period  or  after  school. 


Reading  Scenario 
Mrs.  E  and  Mrs.  D 
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1.  Readers  divided  into  groups  according  to  skill  mastery  deter- 
mined by  the  Ginn  360  Series  Level  Mastery  and  Unit  Tests  or 
by  Lippincott. 

2.  Reading  group  for  concept  explanation  and  demonstration  of  concept. 

Example: 

Introduce  each  story  in  each  unit  by  discussing  familiar 
concepts.    Teacher  uses  Teachers'  Guidebook  for  activi-  , 
ties  and  exercises  to  develop  understanding. 

3.  Reading  group  for  vocabulary  meaning  and  phonics  rules  related 
to  new  words. 

Example: 

Flash  cards  for  word  recognition. 

Learning  the  new  sounds  in  the  new  words  and  general  review. 

4.  Silent  reading  and  answering  questions  about  the  story  in  the 
reading  workbooks  at  the  students*  seats  while  another  reading 
group  completes  another  routine. 

5.  Oral  reading  and  answering  ;teacher*s  questions  with  the  teacher. 

6.  Individualized  seatwork  for  student  practice  of  the  application 
of  the  concept,  new  and  old  vocabulary,  new  and  old  phonics 
rules  and  general  review. 

Immediate  checking  and  feedback  from  the  teacher. 

7.  Reinforcement,  Remediation  and  Repetition. 
Repeat  Routine  //6  until  mastery. 

8.  Skill  mastery  at  the  80  percent  level  or  tutoring  and/or 
•small  group  activity  during  the  Large  Group  Activity 
period,  special  subject  period  or  after  school. 


Mathematics  Scenario 

1.  Whole  group  instruction  on  the  concept  by  teacher  explanation 
and  demonstration  of  any  new  concepts  and  related  concepts. 

2.  Student  demonstration  in  whole  gr?>np  of  understanding  of 
Routine  1. 

3.  Reinforcement,  Remediation  and  Repetition  with  practice  exercises. 

4.  Individualized  student  application  of  new  concept,  and  related 
concepts  in  seatwork. 

Teacher  provides  Immediate  feedback  through  checking. 

5.  Give  master  test. 

Students  who  do  not  master  the  concept  receive  tutoring  or 
exercises  for  small  group  activities  during  the  Large  Group 
Activity  period,  special  subject  period  or  after  school. 
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Discipliae  Sc cnario 

1.  Student  is  taught  the  rules  and  expectations  of  School  C  and 
the  classrr^^lom  and  the  penalties  for  non-compliance. 

2.  Student  is  reprimanded,  warned  and  cautioned  for  all  violations. 
Rules,  expr  :tations  and  penalties  are  reviewed. 

Special  subject  teachers  also  inform  classroom  teacher  of  any 
problems. 

3.  If  violations  continue,  the  student  is  isolated  and/or  denied 
privileges. 

4.  If  non-cocir'liance  continues,  teachers  call  parents  at  this  point 
after  informing  the  Principal. 

5.  For  furth  er  violations,  students  aire  sent  to  the  Principal. 

6.  If  violations  contrlnue,  parents  are  called  by  the  Principal. 

7.  Principal  nends  for  the  students  to  monitor  compliance. 

8.  If  the  problem  persists,  the  Principal,  the  classroom  teacher, 
the  parent  and  the  social  worker  hold  a  conference  and  make 
recommendations.     If  the  problem  is  an  academic  problem,  the 
RAC  teacher,  rec<2lves  a  referral  and  raakes  a  recommendation 


Students  in  these  classrooms  take  art,  music,  library  and 
gym  from  teachers  in  rooms  other  than  their  own.     The  classroom 
teacher  takes  the  children  to  these  rooms  and  comes  to  get  them. 
Special  subject  teachers  inform  classroom  teachers  about  their 
students'  conduct  and  progress.     Classroom  teachers  determine 
what  children  will  attend  these  classes.     It  is  common  for  class- 
room teachers  to  deny  the  privilege  to  attend  special  subject 
classes  when  their  childrian  do  not  master  a  skill  on  time,  mis- 
behave ixi  any  way  or  need  extra  help  in  improving  an  acquired 


On  the  whole,  all  four  teachers  in  this  group  have  mastered 
the  mechanics  of  uanaging  whole  group,  partial  group,  large  group 
and  small  group  activities.     Unmanageable  discipline  problems 
seldop'  arise  except  when  substitute  teachers  come  to  the  school. 
These  rarely  occur  when  Mrs.  V  is  in  the  building.      Teachers  rely 
on  the  Principal  for  support  in  discipline.    They  also  respond 
positively  to  hrr  rather  stringent  monitoring  of  their  instruction 
and  progress. 

Three  of  the  teachers  did  not  feel  that  they  had  done  their 
very  best.    Mrs.  D  said: 


also. 


skill. 
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I  always  feel  I  could  do  better,     I  would  go 
home  and  cry  if  my  children  didn't  learn. 
Sometimes  I  reach  my  goal  and  sometimes  I  don't 

Mrs.  A  said: 

I  don't  think  you  ever  reach  the  point  where  you 
can*t  improve,     I  always  think  that  there  are  new 
things  to  do  and  try*     The  Early  Learning  Program 
is  a  good  thing  and  it  helps  In  high  achievement, 
but  there  are  always  things  to  be  modified, 

Mrs.  Y  said: 

...It's  a  two  edged  sword.    Personally,  no. ••because 
I  am  not  able  to  achieve  my  highest  under  the  circum- 
stance.    Yes,  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can  under  the  cir- 
cumstance.    I'm  forced  to  do  jasics.     'Chis  is  not  my 
highest  or  my  most  creative.    The  most  creative... 
the  most  creative  aspects  of  teaching. .. art ,  music,  » 
drama... I.  cannot  do.     The  children  are  not  ready  for 
these.     I  don't  do  the  best  I  can  do.     But  I  am  doing 
therbest  here. . . 

Mrs.  E  was  the  only  teacher  who  said  that  she  was  doing  the 
best  that  she  could  do. 

The  four  teachers  work  under  the  following  organizational 
constraints:     (1)  not  enough  time  for  teaching  reading  and  mathe- 
matics to  the  children  assigned;   (2)  lack  of  control  over  inter- 
grade  pacing  in  reading;   (3)  lack  of  control  over  parental  co- 
operation in  instruction  and  attendance  (4)  lack  of  assistance  from 
central  office;  and  (5)  .inadequate  co:2iplement  of  substitute  and 
special  subject  teachers  in  art  and  music.  ' 

During  SY  1979-1980  Mrs.  A  was  absent  ten  days  because  of 
her  father's  death.    Mrs.  E  was  absent  two  days.    Mrs.  D  was  ab- 
sent three  days.     Mrs.  Y  was  absent  19  days  because  of  illness. 
The  latter  had  difficulty  with  substitute  service.    Mrs.  A's 
children  were  distributed  among  the  others  on  the  days  when  she 
was  absent  and  no  su)b,3titute  came.     Since  these  teachers  work 
with  all  of  the  chitidren,  this  did  not  pose  a  ^problem  except  to 
increase  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  on  those  days.    The  excessive 
absentees  in  all  of  these  classrooms,  however,  prevented  that 
increase  from  becoming  substantial.   
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The  Second  and  Third  Grade  Teachers 

The  second  and  third  grade  teachers  constitute  the  remains 
of  the  nongraded  team  teaching  experiment  which  was  conducted  at 
School  C  during  the  1960's.    Mrs,  N  teaches  the  3rd  grade  Lippin- 
cott  readers  and  she  was  the  team  leader  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned experiment.    Mrs.  G  and  Mrs.  F,  the  second  grade  teachers, 
both  eat  in  Mrs.  N's  classroom  every  day  for  lunch.    Mrs,  G  is 
in  charge  of  the  school  whenever  Mrs,  V  is  absent.    Mrs.  N  and 
Mrs.  G  exchange  class.^s  for  mathematics  and  English  with  Mrs.  G 
teaching  the  former  and  Mrs.  N  teaching  the  latter.     The  fourth 
member  of  this  group,  Mrs.  J,  teaches  third  grade  also  and  is  one 
of  the  two  temporary  professional  teachers  at  School  C  during  the 
study  year.     She  had  a  serious  Illness  and  major  surgery  during 
the  time  and  was  absent  from  school  25  days  during  the  school  year. 
Unfortunately,  her  absence  was  not  known  in  advance  and  she  was 
not  present  when  this  group  was  observed.     She,  herself,  was  ob- 
served only  two  days,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  20th  and  21st, 
1980.    Mrs.  F  is  the  only  black  member  of  this  group.     All  are 
female. 

These  teachers  also  exchange  children  for  reading.     One  child 
from  Mrs.  F's  room  goes  to  Mrs.  G's  room  for  reading  and  vice  versa. 
Some  from  Mrs.  J's  room  go  to  Mrs,  N  for  reading.    Mrs.  G  has 
finished  work  for  a  reading  supervisor's  certificate  and  teaches 
reading  in  a  local  private  university.     She  has  been  at  School  C 
for  17  years.     Mrs.  N  has  been  a  teacher  there  for  30  years  and 
Mrs.  F  has  been  there  11  years. 

When  asked  what  was  the  primary  contributing  factor  to  the 
high  achievement  in  School  C  these  teachers  said  the  following: 

Mrs.  G:     A  very  competent  dedicated  staff.    Mrs.  V  sets 
the  tone.     She  is  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
Discipline  problems  are  kept  at  a  minimum  so 
that  the  teacher  can  teach  in  the  classroom  and 
meet  her  goals  academically. 

Mrs.  N:     The  continuity  and  stability  of  the  faculty; 

their  attitude  toward  learning  and  their  role. 
They  come  to  teach  and  they  do.     The  will  not 
accept  less  than  the  child  can  offer.     They  will 
fight  and  work  to  see  that  the  child  does  his 
best.        -  
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I  don't  think  that  any  child  can  learn  in  an 
undisciplined  atmosphere,     In  this  school^ 
the  principal  sets  the  tone  as  well  as  the 
teachers.    Teachers  are  supported  as  far  as 
discipline  is  concerned.     1  think  we  feel  we 
have  the  backing  when  problems  arise, 

Mrs.  F:     We  have  dedicated  teachers.    This  is  a  pretty 
stable  staff.     The  majority  of  people  here 
are  dedicated  and  try  to  do  the  job,  Dedir- 
cation  means  teachers  who  come  here  and  give 
each  child  the  best  that  they  can  to  see  each 
child  achieves  at  the  best  of  his/her  ability. . , 
regardless  of  resources,  the  best  effort  is  made 
to  get  students  to  achieve.     Additionally, ' there 
are  some  students  who  come  here  to  get  an 
education. 


Now,  as  an  administrator  goes,  so  goes  the 
school.    Most  members  strive  toward  the  ex- 
cellent standards  of  the  administration . 
They  agree  with  the  principal's  standards. 
Everyone  tries  to  strive  for  the  best 
and  for  excellence.     The  entire  school 
wants  academic  achievement.    ;We  try  to 
work  with  the  whole  child.    We  try  to 
do  everything  we  can  do  to  make  that 
child  do  what  he  can  do. 


Mrs.  J:     There  is  a  combination  of  a  good  principal 
and  good  teachers  here.    The  principal  sets 
high  standards  and  wa  follow. 

This  set  of  teachers  represents  another  close  knit  group. 
They  like  the  school  and  believe  that  it  is  a  good  place  to  work. 
In  response  to  a  question  about  the  school  climate,  they  say: 


Mrs.  F:     It  is  conducive  to  learning.     It  has  good 
discipline  and  cooperative  teachers  and  a 
good  adminstration.     Teachers  here  come 
prepared.     They  are  ready  to  do  the  job 

^  they're  supposed_to_do.  .  The  adiaini^t^rator  

is  very  supportive.     We  have  most  of  the 
materials  to  do  our  job.    The  students  come 
ready  to  learn.    Their  parents  know  the  value 
of  education  and  are  very  supportive. 
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Mrs.  G:    The  faculty  and  staff  are  very  warm.    We  have 
been  together  a  long  time  and  we  get  along 
very  well.     The  students  are  the  same  way. 
They  reflect  feelioigs  and  attitudes  of  the 
staff.     We  have  a  disciplined  academic  atmosphere, 

Mrs.  N:     It's  a  wonderful  place  to  be... very  positive. 

1  wouldn't  have  stayed  here  all  this  time  if 
it  had  been  otherwise,     A  wonderful  faculty  of 
caring  people   who  extend  beyond  the  children  for 
whom  they  care  very  much  but  they  are  about 
each  other,  too.    They  are  supportive,  here 
I  am  speechless  about  a  school  I  lovt>*  We 
come  to  teach  and  do  the  very  best  that  we 
know  how. 


Mrs.  Jj     This  is  a  fine  place  to  work. 

Mrs.  F  and  Mrs.  G  rotatj£__tha_-responsibility  of  teaching  the 
Lippincott  readers  between  themselves.     During  SY  1979-1980,  Mrs. 
F  taught  the  high  achievers  in  reading  in  the  sacond  grade  and 
experienced  great  success.     She  had  21  children  in  her  class. 
Eleven  of  them  were  Lippincott  readers.     To  her  credit,  all  eleven 
finished  the  Lippincott  F  book  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  with 
80  percent  mastery  of  the  skills  on  the  Level  Test.    All  of  them 
were  above  the  national  norm  of  2.6  in  reading  on  the  MAT  in  May, 
1980.     Five  of  the  remaining  ten  children  finished  the  fourth  unit 
in  Level  7  of  the  Ginn  360  series  at  this  time  and  all  of  them 
scored  above  the  national  norm  of  2.6  on  the  reading  test  of  the 
MAT.     Of  the  remaining  five,  four  were  in  Level  7,  Unit  1  and  the 
last  one  in  Unit  2  of  Leve?.  7.    All  but  one  exceeded  the  national 
norm  in  reading  on  the  MAT,  and  onlj*  one  child  failed    o  exceed 
the  national  norm  of  2.7  in  mathematics  on  the  MAT  in  May,  1980. 
Mrs.  F  was  very  proud  of  her  children. 

Mrs.  G  teaches  the  lower  achievers  in  reading  in  the  second 
grade  this  study  school  year  with  an  outstanding  performance. 
She  has  21  children  in  her  class,  also.     She  has  one    'adent  reading 
in  Level  7  of  the  Ginn  360  series  in  Unit  4  and  she  takes  reading 
with  the  group  in  Mrs.  F's  room.     She  exceeded  the  national  norm 
o"  2.6  in  reading  on  the  MAT  given  in  May,  1980.    Five  of  Mrs. 
G's  students  completed  Unit  2  in  Level  7  by  June,  1980.  Another 
five  completed  Unit  4  in  Level  6  in  the  Ginn  360.     Nine  completed 
Unit  2  of  Level  6  and  one  completed  Level  5.     Of  these,  all  were 
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above  the  national  norm  in  reading  on  the  MAT  except  two,  One 
is  the  highest  reader  in  the  second  grade.     All  except  two  ex- 
ceeded the  national  norm  of  2.7  in  mathematics  on  the  May,  1980 
MAT,  also.    Ninety  three  peircent  of  the  second  graders  were  at  grade 
level  on  the  MAT  in  reading  although  only  26  percent  were  in  the 
proper  reader  for  the  grade  assignment.     This  was  an  increase  from 
the  75  percent  at  grade  level  on  the  MAT  in  first  grade  but  a 
decrease  in  the  percentage  at  grade  level  in  the  reader  from  A9 
percent  in  first  grade.    Ninety  three  percent  of  the  second  graders 
were  at  or  above  the  national  norm  in  mathematics  on  the  MAT,  The 
reading  range  of  the  42  second  graders  was  from  6,9  to  2,4.  The 
mathematics  range  was  from  5.1  to  2.4, 

Mrs.  N  always  teaches  the  Lippincott  readers  in  the  third 
grade  at  School  C.     She  has  22  children  in  her  class.     Ten  of 
them  are  Lippincott  readers,     Six  had  finished  Lippincott  Reader 
H  by  June,  1980  at  80  percent  ^*    .tery.     All  of  them  exceeded  the 
national  norm  of  3.5  in  rc>adii.\5  or.  th::  MAT.    Nine  of  her  students 
corpleted  Ginn  Level  fc        80  v^^cent  mastery.     Three  finished 
Unit  4  in  Level  7.     All  of  t'>'-.Ti  exceeded  the  national  norm  in 
reading  on  the  MAT.     So  v:        them  scored  higher  than  the  Lippincott 
re^'-^.rs.    Every  child  Lv  ued  in  this  class  scored  above  the  national 
noi'i  ...  3.8  in  mathematics  on  the  MAT  in  May,  1980. 

"s.       ca^J  riick  and  absent  a  lot  during  the  study  year.  She 
I'ad  >o  children  -^n  her  third  grade  class  during  SY  1970-1980, 
Lleveii  of  them  finished  Level  6  of  the  Ginn  360  readers  in  June, 
1983  at  the  80  percent  mastery  level.     Of  these,  two  ei::eeded  the 
national  norm  of  3.5  in  reading  on  the  MAT  in  May,  1980.  One 
child  completed  Unit  4  of  Level  6  at  the  80  percent  mastery  level 
by  June,  1980  and  scored  below  the  national  norm  in  reading. 
Another  conpleiied  Unit  1  in  Level  6  at  the  80  percent  mastery  level 
and  scored;  below  the  national  norm  in  May,  1980.    Eight  completed 
the  Unit  2  test  In  Ginn  Level  7  in  June,  1980.     Of  these,  three 
exceeded  th€s  3.5  national  norm  in  reading  on  the  MAT.     One  completed 
Unit  4  of  Gin**  Level  7  at  the  91  percent  mastery  level  and  wi..5 
absent  for  the  MAT  in  May,  1980.     Two  completed  Unit  4  of  Ginn 
Level  8  at  the  80  percent  mastery  level  and,  of  these,  one  exceeded 
the  national  of  3.5  in  reading  on  the  MAT  in  May,  1980.    Fifteen  of 
the  children  exceeded  the  national  norm  of  3,8  in  mathematics  on 
the  May,  1980  MAT.     Only  six  met  or  exceeded  the  national  norm 
of  3.5  in  reading. 

Of  the  44  third  graders  who  took  the  MAT  in  May,  .1980,  22 
percent  had  finished  the  32  reader  and  63  percent  were  at  grade 
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level  in  reading  on  the  MAT.    This  was  a  decrease  of  four  percent 
in  the  appropriate  reader  and  a  decrease  of  30  percent  in  the 
number  of  grade  level  in  reading  from  that  achieved  in  the  second 
grade.    The  reading  range  of  these  44  students  was  from  8*0  to  2.3. 
The  mathematics  range  was  from  6.8  to  3.3.     Eighty  three  percent 
of  the  third  graders  were  at  or  above  the  national  norm  in  mathe- 
matics. 

When  asked  what  they  thought  was  the  best  strategy  for  ac- 
c  )mplishing  high  achievement  in  reading,  the  teachers  in  this 
group  said  the  following: 

Mrs.  J:  Enlarge,  vocabulary.  -Gi^t  word  attack  skills 
and  have  them  question  the"  story's  content. 
Outside  reading  is  encouraged,  also. 

Mrs.  N:     Children  come  to  third  grade  with  a  strong 


phonetic  background  on  which  we  build.  We 
do  a  lot  of  guided  reading  for  comprehension. 
Reinf orcement-pract Jce-drill.     We  try  to  teach 
them  to  think,  too.     One  of  the  areas... to  try 
to  get  them  to  ai)ply  their  reading  skills 
^.c  other  areas  is  sometimes  difficult.  We 
ise  the  Lippincott  along  with  Gitin  Level 
''0.     It  gives  us  a  chance  to  com  are  the 
. ormat  and  approach. 


Mrs  G:      First  you  have  to  know  what  the  children 


know.     A  diagnostic  approach  is  very, good 
and  we  use  thct  here.     After  diagnosing 
the  child  you  fill  the  gap  in  the  child's 
learning  by  glvlug  them  the  tools  that 
they  need  to  reach  their  capacity  for 
learning.     Structured,  directed  reading 
lessons  with  reinforcement.    Homework  re- 
inforces the  skills  on  an  individual  basis. 
Another  thing  I  do  in  reading  is  to  supple- 
ment the  reading; program  with  specific 
skill  books.     Ue  not  only  use  the  reading 
books  for  reading,  xi/e  use  the  science  books, 
math  books  and  so  forth. 


Mrs  F:      Motivating  ^^tudents.     I  try  to  motivate 
students  and  get  their  interest.     Once  I 
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get  that,  I  can  go  on  arrl  get  the  basics, 
I  know  the  stories  beforehand,    1  try  to 
relate  it  lo  their  experiences,  1  try  to 
match  it  with  their  perceptions.     But,  1 
don*t  think  there  is  one  best  way.     I  think 
it  Is  a  combination  of  strategies  that  you 
should  uoe.    No  one  gets  it  all  the  time, 

These  four  teachers  share  ideas,  information  and  materials. 
They  exchange  students  in  reading  and  two  of  them  exchange  classes 
for  two  subject  areas.    Additionally,  they  continue  the  routines 
initiated  in  kindergarten  and  reinforced  in  the  first  grade.  They 
are  highly  structured,  group  for  reading,  teach  reading  in  the 
m'  rnings  and  mathematics  in  the  afternoon  by  whole  group  instruction. 
Their  opening  exercises  involve:     (1)  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
with  or  without  •^My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee";  (2)  assignment  of  seat- 
work;  (3)  collection  of  homework;   (4)  the  calendar  activities  and 
(5)  calling  the  roll  for  attendance.    The  children  go  to  gym 
twice  a  week  and  music,  art  and  library  once  a  week. 

They  use  denial  of  attendance  in  special  subject  cl&sses, 
isolation  and  verbal  reprimands  to  control  student  conduct.  In 
addition,  these  teachers  send  children  to  a  table  outside  the 
classroom  in  the  hall  to  continue  work.    This  is  a  different  kind 
of  isolation  than  the  first  grade  teachers  use.     Isolation  is 
within  the  confines  of  the  classroom  in  the  first  grade.    Mrs.  F 
and  Mrs  G  are  affectionate  and  considerate;  Mrs.  N  is  more  strict. 

More  time  is  taken  for  language  arts  in  these  rooms  than 
observed  in  the  first  grade  classes.    English  grammar,  spelling 
and  handwriting  consume  more  of  the  teachers*  time.    The  change 
from  printing  to  cursive  OTiting  in  the  third  grade  rooms  par- 
ticularly did  so.    Much  seat  work  involved  cursive  handwriting!  in 
these  rooms.    Teachers  were  able  to  "steal"  less  time  here  than 
before  and  the  exchange  of  classes  for  language  arts  removed 
segments  of  time  which  could  have  been  manipulated  for  reading  acti- 
vity.   The  decline  in  the  number  of  students  at  or  above  grade 
level  in  reading  on  the  MAT  between  second  and  third  grade  may 
be  due  in  part  to  these  phenomena. 

Lippincott  readers  are  used  with  the  students  who  are  at 
grade  level  in  the  reading  series.    For  example,  there  are  no 
Ginn  360  Level  6  readers  in  the  first  grade.    All  of  the  Level  6 
readers  are  in  Lippincott  D.     If  a  Lippincott  reader  fails  to 
master  a  Lippincott  level  test  at  80  perr^nt  he/she  falls  out  of 
his/her  Lippincott  group  and  is  placed  in  the  appropriate  Ginn 
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level  group.    He  or  she  would  fall  into  Level  6  if  the  Ginn  Level 
6  mastery  test  designated  such  a  placement.    There  are  no  Ginn 
Level  8  readers  in  the  second  grade,    All  of  the  Level  8  readers 
are  in  Lipplncott  F.    There  are  no  Ginn  360  Level  10  or  Level  9 
readers  in  grade  3.    By  this  time  the  pacing  is  behind  by  a  level. 
This  loss  at  the  third  grade  in  the  reading  series  progress  needs 
examination.     This  loss  may  contribute  to  School  C's  failure  to 
achieve  consistently  at  grade  level  in  reading  on  the  MAT  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades.     The  first  grade  Lipplncott  readers  may 
need  to  be  accelerated  since  the  teacher  commented  that  an  could 
not  go  ahead  with  them  although  they  were  ready  for  the  lipplncott 
E  reader  because  of  possible  damage  to  the  second  grade  program. 

Generilly,  these  teachers  emphasize  and  reinforce  the  basic 
skills  through  rote  drill,  repetition,  routine  and  structure. 
However,  they  do  encourage  freedom  of  expression,  problem  solving, 
creative  reading  and  writing.     They  are  "quiet"  teachers.  There 
is  no  yelling  or  hollering  in  their  rocms.    Mrs.  F  will  turn  off 
the  lights  if  the  noise  level  increases  above  a  murmur.  Instant 
compliance  follows.    Mrs.  N's  room  is  so  controlled  that  she  in- 
structs her  reading  groups  at  times  with  her  back  to  the  children 
doing  seatwork.    Mrs.  G  talks  to  her  children  privately  if  they 
misbehave.    Mrs.  J's  predominant  mode  is  isolation  in  the  hall. 
These  four  teachers  constitute  a  unit  within  the  School,  two 
affectionate  and  considerate,  two  rather  strict  although  not  stern. 


Organizational  Factors  Affecting  High  Achievement 
In  Second  and  Third  Grade  Classrooms  in  School  C 

Mastery  of  reading  skills  is  the  highest  priority  goal  of  the 
four  teachers  who  constitute  the  Second  and  Third  Grade  Group. 
The  placement  of  the  students  is  determined  by  their  mastery  of 
these  skills  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  apply  them  to  all 
school  situations  just  as  in  the  First  Primary  Group.    The  highest 
level  students  in  the  Second  and  Third  Grade  Group,  however,  are 
tested  only  in  the  Lipplncott  series  and  all  instruction  is  in 
that  series.     Reading,  spelling  and  language  arts  are  more  inte- 
grated in  these  grades  with  spelling  and  language  arts  used  to 
reinforce  concepts  and  skills  taught  In  reading.     Spelling  is 
used  for  teaching  cursive  handwriting  which  Is  a  new  skill  intro- 
duced in  Grade  3. 

The  Reading  Scenarios  for  these  teache   ■  V^sely  ap- 

proximate those  of  Mrs.  E  and  Mrs.  D  withou        i  -  Ive  reinforcement 
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Additionally,  the  second  and  third  grade  teachers  make  more  use 
of  independent  work  in  abundant  activities.     The  Reading  Scenario 
follows. 

Mathematics  is  taught  in  the  afternoons  as  it  was  in  the 
First  Primary  Group  in  whole  group  instruction  bolstered  by  in- 
dividualized seatwork,  tutoring  and  small  group  instruction.  Stu- 
dents who  fall  behind  are  detained  from  attending  special  subject 
classes,  given  additional  seatwork  activities,  kept  after  school 
for  individualized  tutoring  and  given  drill  homework  on  concepts 
difficult  to  remember,     AH  homework  is  collected,  marked  and 
returned.    The  Mathematics  Scenario  follows. 


Reading  Scenario 

1.  Readers  divided  into  groups  according  co  skill  mastery  determined 
by  the  Ginn  360  Series  Level  Mastery  and  Unit  Tests  or  by 
LippAncott. 

2.  Reading  group  for  concept  explanation  and  demonstration  of  concept. 

Examp le : 

Introduce  each  story  in  each  unit  by  discussing  familiar 
concepts  and  experiences. 

Teacher  uses  Teachers'  Guidebook  for  activities  and  exercises 
to    develop  understanding. 

3.  Reading  group  for  vocabulary  meaning  and  phonics  rules  related 
to  new  words. 

Example: 

Learning  new  sounds  in  the  words  and  general  review. 

Learning  syllabication  rules. 

Using  the  glossary  to  look  up  meanings. 

4.  Silent  reading  and  answering  questions  about  the  story  in  the 
reading  workbooks  at  the  students'  seats  while  another  reading 
group  completes  another  routine. 

5.  Oral  reading  and  answering  teacher's  questions  with  the  teacher. 

6.  Individualized  seatwork  for  student  practice  of  the  application  of 
the  concept,  new  and  old  vocabulary,  new  and  old  phonics  rules 
and  general  review.     Immediate  checking  and  feedback  from  the 
teacher. 

7.  Individual  activities  to  be  pursued  independently  by  the  student 
to  reinforce  phonics  and  reading  study  skills^ 

8.  Skill  mastery  at  the  80  percent  level  of  these  activities  deter- 
mines readiness  to  go  back  to  Routine  1  or  to  receive  tutoring 
and/or  small  group  activity  during  the  ESEP  period. 
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Mathematica  Scenario 

!•    Whole  group  instruction  on  the  concept  by  teacher  explanation 
and  demonstration  of  any  new  concepts  and  related  concepts. 

2.  Student  demonstration  In  whole  r.roup  of  understanding  of 
Routine  !• 

3.  Repeat  Routine  1  if  Routine  2  indicates  the  need  or  go  on  to 
Routine  4, 

4.  Individualized  student  seatwork  (contract)  showing  ability 
to  apply  the  new  concept  and  related  concepts.  Immediate 
feedback  through  teacher  checking, 

5.  Independent  activities  pursued  by  the  student  to  reinforce 
concepts  taught  and  review  learned  concepts  and  operations. 

6.  Give  mastery  test.     Students  who  do  not  master  the  concept 
go  on  to  Routine  7. 

7.  Receive  tutoring  in  small  groups  during  special  subjects 
or  ESEP  time. 


Diacipline  Scenario 

1.  Student  is  taught  the  rules  and  expectations  of  School  C 
and  the  classroom  and  the  penalties  for  non-compliance. 
Parent  is  also  Informed  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

2.  Student  is  reprimanded,  warned  and  cautioned  for  all  violations. 
Rules,  expectations  and  penalties  are  reviewed.  Special  subject 
teachers  also  inform  classroom  teacher  of  any  problems. 

3.  If  violations  contl-^*       the  student  is  isolated  and/or  denied 
privileges.    Minor       s.a"  -)ns  which  are  classwide  elicit 
responses  such  as  tu  '        off  the  lights,  counting  or  waiting. 

4.  If  non-compliance  continues,  the  students'  parents  are  called 
and  the  Principal  is  notified. 

5.  Further  violations  require  that  the  student  be  sent  to  the 
Principal. 

6.  Mrs.  V  monitors  the  students'  compliance. 

7.  If  the  problem  persists,  Mrs.  V,  the  classroom  teacher,  the 
parent  and  the  social  worker  hold  a  conference  and  make  recom- 
mendations.   If  the  problem  is  an  academic  problem.  Dr.  Snow, 
the  RAG  teacher,  receives  a  referral  and  makes  a  recommendation 
also. 

As  in  the  First  Primary  Group,  these  teachers  have  mastered 
the  skills  necessary  for  managing  their  groups  and  have  adequately 
socialized  their  temporary  professional,  if  she  needed  it.  Un- 
manageable discipline  problems  seldom  arise  eoccept  when  substitute 
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teachers  come  to  these  classes.    The  four  teachers  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Grade  Group  responded  positively  to  the  Principal's 
interventions  and  support. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  they  fftlt  that  they  had  achieved 
their  goals,  the  teachers  replied  in  this  way: 

Mrs,  G;      Yes,  1  do.     One  of  my  goals  is  for  each  child  to 
be  a  lifelong  learner  and  I  think  I  gave  them  a 
very  good  base  in  becoming  that,    I  try  to  make 
them  think  that  learning  is  a  fun  thing  and  not 
drudgery, 

Mrs,  N;      Never  quite  statisfied.    We  always  feel  we  will  do 

it   differently  and  better  next  year.     Sometimes  Just 
time    intervenes,    There  is  more  and  more  to  teach 
and  less  and  less  time  to  do  it  in.    Sometimes  we  are 
hindered  by  conditions  beyond  our  control.  Not 
enough  home  support  or  poor  home  conditions,  i,e, , 
mother  in  Western  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic, 
father  out  of  work,  a  19  year  old  sister  trying  to 
raise  the  family,,. 

Mrs,  F:      No.,, not  the  best.     I  try,     I  don't  think  I  ever 
get  the  best.    You  take  them  to  the  water.  But 
you  can't  make  them  all  drink, 

Mrs,  J:      Every  year  I  do  better  but  I  can  be  better. 

The  four  second  and  third  grade  teachers  have  more  fun  in  their 
classrooms  and  teach  in  manners  more  closely  approximated  by  Mrs. 
A  and  Mrs,  D  in  the  First  Primary  Group  then  by  Mrs.  E  and  Mrs,  Y. 

English  grammar  and  construction  is  taught  in  the  second  and 
third  grade  classes  by  Mrs.  N.  She  has  a  well-developed  routine 
which  follows. 


English  Scenario 

1,  Introdtice  the  concept.    Teach  the  governing  rules,  i,e,,  A 
verb  Is  aword  which  shows  action  or  state  of  being.  Demon- 
strate the  rule, 

2.  Student  demonstration.    Distribute  the  Snoopy  Card  on  Which 
Snoopy  states  the  rule. 
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3.    Individualized  seatwork  to  show  application  of  the  rule, 

Immediate  teacher  feedback. 
A.    Use  of  the  rule  in  writing  spelling  words  and  sontoncea. 
5.  Test. 

English  grammar  rules  and  construction  arc  applied  In  all 
writing  and  spelling  lessons  as  well  as  in  rending  workbooks 
and  assignments. 

These  four  teachers  work  under  the  same  orpj^r;      tonal  con- 
straints as  the  first  group.    However,  since  t'  -  riculum 
involves  some  changes,  i.e.,  cursive  writing,  ?  J  loss  time 
to  borrow  from  other  subjects  and  the  time  c^ns^       iC  worsens. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  this  time  most  of  their  children  have  learned 
the  routines  and  know  how  to  proceed  with  the  oeatv.ork,  toilet 
routines  and  passing  in  the  halls,  so  that  the  amount  of  time 
used  by  the  first  primary  teachers  In  this         tit  is  lessened. 

The  attendance  of  these  four  teachers,  .  dually  regular,  was 
changed  by  illness  during  the  study  year.    Mrs.  N  fought  a  bout 
with  influenza  and  was  absent  ten  days,  all  of  them  in  February. 
Mrs.  G  was  never  absent.    Mrs.  F  was  absent  four  days,  and,  of 
course,  Mrs.  J  was  out  25  days  because  of  surgery. 
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Tho  DopartmentQlized  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades 

At  School  C  the  fourth  and  fifth  grndos  arc  departmentalized. 
Music,  art  and  physical  education  are  taught  twice  a  week  to  each 
class  by  special  S'lblect  teprhcrs.  •  'Miss  K  teaches  reading,  langu- 
agearts  and  so^^.i^ .  studies  every  day  to  her  own  fifth  grade  clasa 
and  to  Mrs.  Q'a  fourth  grade  class.     She  teaches  spelling  to  her 
own.    Mrs.  Q  teaches  library  and  science  twice  a  week  to  tho  four 
fifth  and  fourth  grade  classrooms.    Miss  P  teaches  reading,  langu- 
age arts  ond  social  studies  every  day  to  her  own  fourth  grade  closs- 
room  and  to  Mr.  L's  fi^th  grade  class.    Mr.  L  teaches  mathematics 
every  day  to  all  of  the  four  classes,  art  to  one  first  grade 
class  and  two  second  grade  classes  once  a  week,  and  team  teaches 
spelling  for  Mrs.  Q's  class  with  Miss  K. 

This  group  of  teachers  is  not  tightly  knit.    Miss  K  seems  to 
be  a  loner  although  she  has  a  good  relation  with  Mr.  L,    Mrs.  Q 
seems  to  be  a  loner,  also.    Miss  P  seems  to  be  Mrs.  V's  good  friend 
and  they  eat  lunch  together  daily  in  the  first  floor  teachers* 
lounge  at  noon.    Mr.  L  and  Miss  K  designed  and  team  taught  the  Title 
IV  consumer  education  program  once  a  week  to  the  combined  fifth 
grade.    They  also  worked  together  for  the  Spring  production  of  "The 
Wiz."    Miss  P  seems  to  be  a  chronic  complainer  and  one  who  would 
like  to  see  the  school  even  more  structured  than  it  is.     In  spite 
of  this  desire,  her  class  was  the  only  loosely  structured  class  in 
School  C.     She  is  the  senior  member  of  this  group  and  the  one 
perceived  to  be  the  most  influential  with  Mrs,  V,     She  indicated 
that  her  children  had  acted  altogether  differently  on  the  days 
when  her  room  was  observed.     She  said  that  her  "brighter"  students 
had  said  that  they  didn't  like  "b'jing  watched,"    She  was  also  the 
only  teacher  who  openly  complained  about  the  lunchroom.    She  said 
that  it  affects  the  academic  program  in  the  afternoon.   Even  so, 
her  view  was  supported  by  the  response  of  the  teachers  on  the 
questionnaire. 

"Parents  are  more  interested  in  the  lunch  program  than  in  the 
academic,"  she  stated  perfunctorily.    "Things  were  different  when 
the  children  went  home  for  lunch  where  they  could  get  sone  training 
from  somebody  who  loved  them."    Miss  P  came  to  School  C  in  1953  and 
taught  there  until  1967  when  she  left  to  teach  at  the  middle  school 
for  three  years.    She  returned  because  she  did  not  like  the  middle* 
school  philosophy  and  couldn't  teach  there. 
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Miss  P  had  negative  feelings  about  the  participation  of  black 
children  and  parents  in  other  academic  programs,  too,     She  said: 

When  I  was'  teaching  scholars  I  used  to  give  silver 
dollars  to  the  high  achieving  students  and  invariably 
the  white  students  would  win  the  dollars.     The  black 
children  could  care  less  and  their  parents  didn't  seem 
to  care  about  what  happened  academically  in  school. 

Miss  P  attended  public  schools  in  a  nearby  suburb  and  has  a 
bachelor's  degree.     She  is  certified  to  teach  kindergarten  through 
eighth  grade.     She  has  been  at  School  C  for  24  years,  and  in  the 
school  district  for  27.     She  has  taught  third  grade  through  sixth, 
language  arts  and  social  studies.     She  does  not  hold  the  students 
in  the  same  regard  as  the  other  teachers.     At  times  she  discusses 
the  children  in  a  cynical  fashion. 

In  her  interview  in  answer  to  the  question  around  her  opinion 
about  the  school's  cliiaate,  she  said: 

I  think  it's  a  very  good  academic  climate. 
Academics  come  first.     That  is  the  prime  reason 
for  all  of  us  being  here  ...  I  think  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  administrator  is  very  important, .. • 
I  feel  that  the  strength,  coming  from  the  top  on 
down  is  what  holds  things  together  and  helps  us 
with  whatever  achievement  we  have  because  the 
students  aren't  overly  bright.     They  aren't  overly  slow. 
It  just  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work,,.  The  administrator 
couldn't  carry  out  the  philosophy  that  she  had  without 
the  teachers'  full  support.     That's  the  key  factor 
here  , , • , 

There  is  a  certain  ambivalence  about  her  success  in  creating 
high  achievement  at  School  C.     She  said  the  following: 

There's  always  room  for  improvement.     I'm  getting 
older.     The  children  are  living  in  a  different  world 
than  I  come  from,     I  find  that  sometimes  it's  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  keep  up  with  the  children.     I  feel  old 
at  times  and  not  reaching  them.     That  maybe  if  I  was 
younger  with  more  modern  ideas  that  we  might  even  have 
more  success,     I  feel  I  know  more  now.     I'm  a  better 
teacher,  but  I  still  lack  the  strength  and  fortitude 
that  it  takes  to  keep  driving  at  it.     If  I  had  known 
in  the  beginning  what  I  know  now  I  could  have  done  a 
better  job. 
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Miss  P  was  one  of  the  team  leaders  in  the  Ford  Foundation 
Experiment  in  Team  Teaching  in  the  .1.960's.     She  was  trained  to 
teach  a  computer  program  by  Westingiouse  Corporation.     She  has 
taught  in  a  nongraded  program  and  ser^red  on  two  book  securing 
committees.     She  has  trained  22  student  teachers. 

« 

She  supports  an  eclectic  approach  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
as  the  best  strategy.     She  said: 

I  do  not  believe  in  following  just  one  basal 
reading  system.     I  must  have  a  multitude  of 
materials  at  my  disposal  to  use  with  the  child- 
ren to  meet  all  of  their  needs.     I  bring  into 
my  room  materials  from  other  sources  that  will 
either  elevate  the  learning  of  my  children  or 
bring  it  down  to  a  lower  level  if  that's  needed. 
I  just  do  not  find  Ginn  that  flexible. 

In  her  answer  to  the  question  about  teacher  support  for  each 
other,  she  said: 

Oh,  I  think  that  they  support  and  cooperate  with 
each  other  beautifully,  I  think  it's  just  like 
one  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  working  together. 
If  you  need  help,  they're  helpful.     If  you  have 
trouble,   they  help  you  out  of  your  trouble.  They're 
just  kindhearted.     They  feel  whatever  you  feel... It's 
a  very  close  knit  faculty. 

Miss  K  is  the  other  language  arts,  reading  and  social  studies 
teacher  for  the  department.     She  was  bom  in  the  city,  educated  in 
its  public  schools  and  received  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  the  local  public  university.     She  is  certified  to  teach 
kindergarten  through  eighth  grade  and  has  taught  at  School  C  since 
1968.     She  thinks  that  the  school  is  good  because  everybody  in  it 
is  willing  to  help  everybody  else. 

"The  kindergarten  teacher  helped  with  the  fifth  grade  play. 
This  is  a  very  congenial  atmosphere ...  no  hostilities." 

About  Mrs.  V,  she  says: 

She  has  her  standards.     She  believes  the  children  can 
do  their  best.     She  sets  this  tone.     She  obviously 
cares  and  this  carries  over  to  the  teachers.     She  be- 
lieves these  children  can  be  the  best  and  we  all  try 
to  meet  that  standard. 
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Miss  K  has  a  very  positive  attitude  about  the  school  and  the 
children  whom  she  teaches.     She  said: 

I  very  much  like  what  I  am  doing  and  I  like  the 
children.     I  know  the  children,  when  pushed,  can 
and  I  believe  this  is  important. 

I  like  teaching  the  subjects  I  teach.     I  am  satisfied* 
I  have  a  mixture  of  children. . .different  kids  who  have 
different  abilities,     Although  Lippincott  kids  are  the 
best  readers,  Ginn  11  students  are  also  creative  and 
talented...!  am  satisfied  with  departmentalization. 

Like  Hiss  P,  she  too  believes  that  a  variety  of  materials  are^ 
necessary  for  the  teaching  of  reading.     She  said: 

Ginn  puts  a  lot  of  stress  on  decoding  skills. 
This  is  important  to  students  who  need  it,  but 
there  are  students  who  do  not  need  this.  They 
need  more  comprehension  activities  and  skills. 
There  is  a  big  gap  between  Ginn  10  and  Ginn  11. 
.Ginn  11  undertakes  to  fill  in  the  gap  left  in 
Ginn  10  in  comprehension  and  this  is  too  much 
too  soon.     I  enjoy  Lippincott  stories.  I  think 
they  are  good  for  our  children.  Lippincott 
dwells  more  on  comprehension  skills.     I  think 
a  variety  of  series  are  needed  to  broaden  in- 
struction to  work  with  different  kinds  of  child- 
ren on  different  levels. 

Mr.  L  has  been  at  School  C  since  1969.     He  has  a  master's 
equivalency  in  art  from  a  state  university.     He  is  a  versatile 
teacher  of  mathematics,  art  and  spelling  in  School  C.    When  asked 
about  the  climate  of  the  school  he  said,  "It  is  very  favorable. 
Everyone  is  extremely  cooperative.    We  have  a  supportive  administra- 
tion.    Everyone  is  striving  for  the  same  thing.'* 

When  he  was  asked  the  question,  "What  is  the  prime  factor 
contributing  to  the  high  achievement  in  School  C?",  he  responded, 
"I  can't  pinpoint  one".    Everyone  puts  out  as  much  as  they  can  and 
works  with  children  and  adjusts  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
children." 

His  comment  about  the  principal's  contribution  to  the  high 
achievement  was  as  follows: 
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She  is  very  supportive  of  the  faculty  and  relieves 
the  teacher  of  disciplinary  and  parental  problems 
unless  absolutely  necessary.    When  you  have  a  con- 
frontation with  a  parent  or  student,  you're  not 
there  by  yourself  even  if  she  thinks  you  are  wrong. 

He  feels  that  he  never  reaches  a  level  of  perfection.    He  says: 

I  don't  feel  that  I  ever  reach  perfection.  I 
don't  like  tests.     I  don't  teach  high  achieve- 
ment, but,  day-to-day  living  experience. 

He  also  feels  that  more  children  should  be  placed  in  Special 
Education.    He  says: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  psychologist  to 
agree  that  a  child  is  below  average  in  ability. 
Ninety  percent  of  those  tested  are  average.  It  is 
the  teacher's  burden  to  motivate  them  even  though 
you  have  a  class.     Special  Education  is  done  only 
in  extreme  cases.     One  should  be  able  to  go  into 
Special  Education  for  a  year  to  get  individual 
attention.     But,  psychologists  say  Special  Education 
is  for  the  babbling  child.     They  would  rather  have 
them  fail  than  put  them  in  Special  Education.  I'he 
first  paragraph  of  the  psychologists'  repo?'ts  reads 
like  this,   'Here  is  a  good-looking,  well  dressed 
little  boy...'  Now  it  takes  tons  of  paperwork  to 
get  anyone  into  Special  Education  and  they  take  their 
non-academics  in  the  mainstream. . . 

Mr.  L  is  the  only  teacher  in  all  three  schools  to  group  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics.    He  describes  what  he  does  in  this  way: 

In  September  I  gave  a  complete  review  of  the  ending 
grade  level  with  some  advanced  materials.     At  the 
end  of  this  testing,  I  use  the  results  to  form  two 
groups.     There ^is  a  small  top  group  that  has  the 
ability  and  maturity  for  self  ir.otivation  to  work 
independently.     This  group  has  a  lot  of  freedom. 
These  children  can  usually  finish  a  book  in  six  months. 
The  rest  of  the  class  is  broken  into  a  large  average 
gioup  and  a  smaller  group  lacking  math  skills  and 
maturity.     This  group  numbers  on  the  average  six 
to  eight  students... 
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^       Mr.  L  and  Miss  K  wrote  the  Title  IV  Consumer  Education  Program. 
He  also  coordinates  the  end  of  the  year  Spring  program.  "Everyone 
helps,"  he  says.     "This  is  atypical    since  the  chairperson  usually 
does  most  of  the  work  in  other  schools."    Mr.  L  does  seem  to  have 
some  conflicts  with  Mrs.  V.    He  did  not  praise  her  as  much  as  his 
female  colleagues  and  he  said: 

As  long  as  you  are  achieving  and  not  disruptive, 
Mrs.  V  does  not  interfere.  Every  year  someone  different 
is  in  charge  of  open  house.    We  did  a  play  called 
"Grease"  one  year  and  Mrs.  V  did  not  likuSit. 

Mr.  L  generates  the  typical  School  C  attitude  toward  parents 
"I  don't  want  parents  here  nagging  me.  Just  to  be  concerned,  not 
to  tell  me  how  to  teach.     I  am  a  professional." 

But,  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  departmentalized  teachers  think  that 
they  have  a  good  relationship  with  their  parents. 

Miss  P  says  that  the  parents,  by  and  large,  give  good  support. 
She  says: 

Once  in  a  while,  those  who  are  dissatisfied  end 
up  taking  their  children  out  of  the  school  because 
they  see  where  they  cannot  follow  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  school.    Those  who  keep  their 
children  here  abide  by  our  rules  and  regulations.  I 
think  the  relationship  with  at  least  half  of  the 
parents  is  good  due  to  the  fact  that  in  four  of  the 
grades,  you  have  teachers  who  have  been  here  a  long 
time.    Now,  oee,  I  teach  grandchildren  so  therefore 
the  grandparent  and  the  parent  both  know  me  and  know 
what  to  expect.     So  it  makes  my  job  easy.     It's  not  a 
transient  community,  you  know,  and  this  helps.     It's  a 
rather  stable  community. 

Miss  K  feels  that  the  parents  are  very  cooperative  on  the  whole. 
She  says: 

They  will  tell  me  to  take  whatever    steps  I  need  to 
help  their  children.    A  lot  of  the  parents  help  their 
children.     I  commend  the  parents  about  the  positive 
things  they  do  for  them.    For  example,  Tomas  Sprinkles 
has  been  in  a  lot  of  trouble,  yet  he  was  motivated  to 
compete  in  the  City  Spelling  Bee.    Although  he  didn't 
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win,  he  was  a  finalist.   .His  mother  came  and  I 
commended  her  for  how  well  Tomas  was  doing  and  how 
much  progress  he  had  made.    Parents  need  this  kind 
of  encouragement  and  feedback  on  their  own  efforts. 

Mrs.  Q  teaches  library  and  science  twice  a  week  to  the  other 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  classes  as  well  as  her  own.     She  has  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  a  black  college.     She  is  working  on  a  master's 
degree  in  library  science  at  the  local  university.    She  has  been  at 
School  C  since  1965. 

Mrs.  Q  is  a  very  positive  person  who  is  highly  complimentary  of 
School  C.     ^^School  C  is  a  lovely  place  to  work.    When  I  was  a  sub 
15  years  ago,  I  had  a  choice  between  School  B,  School  C,  School  X 
and  School  Y.     I  chose  School  C  because  it  was  such  a  lovely  school." 
She  also  says: 

All  of  the  teachers  are  concerned  about  the  children. 

We  have  great  expectations  for  them.     They  know  we 

are  concerned  about  them  and  that  makes  a  difference. 

The  Principal  expects  great  things  of  the  students  too. 

She  Insists  on  discipline  being  a  part  of  learning.  ' 

Teachers  agree  that  we  cannot  function  unless  the 

students  are  well  disciplined. 

Any  teacher  will  help  in  anyway  he  or  she  can, 
whether  academic  or  not.    A  few  years  ago  I  had  a 
program  involving  all  students.    All  the  teachers 
participated  and  helped  in  every  way.    The  Art  teacher 
made  beautiful  plaques.-  Several  other  teachers  helped- 
That's  the  way  we  are.    We  all  give  and  share.  And 
being  in  the  library,  I  gave  books  to  supplement  the 
lesson.     It's  a  good  atmosphere  here.     It  really  is. 

About  the  parent  relationship,  she  said: 

It's  good.    Parents  are  very  cooperative.    We  always 
encourage  tl.iim  to  come  if  they  have  questions.  We 
don't  have  parents  coming  in  rer*dy  to  fight.  Our 
'  relationship  is  good. 

The  departmentalized  grades  have  eight  periods  of  40  minutes 
each,  every  day  from  8:30  a.m.  until  the  students  are  dismissed  at 
2:40  p.m.     They  have  a  half  hour  lunch  from  noon  until  12:30  p.m. 
and  a  five  minute  homeroom  period  from  12:30  to  12:35  p.m. 
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In  June,  1980  there  wore  46  students  in  the  fifth  grade,  23  Jn 
each  class.    There  are  five  reading  groups  in  Grade  5:    Ginn  Levels  9, 
10(720),  10(360),  11  and  Lippincott  J  which  is  the  5th  grade  reader. 

There  are  only  C1\T  scores  for  44  of  the  46  children.    In  Miss  K'b 
class  in  June,  1980  there  were  five  children  in  Lippincott,  12  in  <3inn 
Level  11  and  six  in  Ginn  Level  10(360).    One  Lippincott  student  was 
retested  and  placed  in  Ginn  11  In  Miiy.    Her  MAT  score  was  6.2.  Of 
these  23  students,  16  were  at  or  above  the  national  and  local  norms 
"Tn  Vearing'on^the  M    in  May,  1980  and  i9  in  mathematics.     In  Mr. 
L's  class  in  June,  1980  there  were  12  children  in  Ginn  Lev,?l  9(360), 
six  in  Ginn  Level  10(360)  and  five  in  Ginn  Level  11.    The  latter  were 
children  who  did  not  master  Level  10  in  vhe  Ginn  360  series  and  were 
retaught  in  Gina  10(720).    The  scores  varied  from  6.7  to  4.3.    The ^ 
range  of  raading  in  Miss  K's  class  is  from  9.9  to  4.3  and  in  Mr.  L  s 
class  it  is  from  6.7  to  3.5.     Seven  of  the  22  students  tested  in 
Mr.  L's  class,  only  5  were  at  or  above  the  national  or  local  norms  in 
reading  and  12  in  mathematics  on  the  May,  1980  MAT. 

The  range  in  mathematics  in  Grade  5  at  School  C  is  from  8.2 
to  4.2.     In  Miss's  K's  class  the  median  reading  score  is  6.0  and  in 
mathematics  6.4.     In  Mr.  L's  class  the  median  reading  score  is  4.8 
and  in  mathematics  it  is  55.     The  IQ  range  in  5th  grade  is  from  121 
to  77.     The  highest  and  the  lowest  are  in  Miss  K's  class  which  is 
the  high  achieving  fifth  grade  group.    Of  the  seven  students  whose 
IQ's  are  below  90,  one  is  in  Ginn  Level  11,  three  are  in  Ginn  Level 
xJ(360)  and  three  are  in  Ginn  Level  9.     The  mean  IQ  score  for  Miss 
K's  class  is  103.52,  for  Mr.  L's  class  iU  is  9C.5.     Four  of  the  lowest 
IQ  scorers  are  in  Mr.  L's  class  and  three  are  with  Miss  K.     For  these 
children  the   range  in  MAT  reading  scores  is  from  6.0  to  3.8  and  in 
mathematics  it  is  from  5.9  to  4.2. 

Miss  K's  class  lias  a  higher  regular  absentee  rate  than  the  school 
in  general,  running  about  nine  days  per  school  year.    She  had  six 
extreme  absentee  cases.     Both  classes  have  liigher  tardiness  rates 
than  the  school  norm.    Sixty  five  percent  of  the  5th  grade  students 
live  In  public  housing,  and  only  six  live  out  of  the  School  C  district. 

There  were  60  children  in  fourth  grade  at  School  C,  33  in 
Miss  P's  class  and  27  in  Mrs.  Q's  room.     In  June,  1980  there  were 
three  reading  groups  in  Grade  4:    Lippincott  I,  Ginn  10(360), Ginn 
9  and  Ginn  8.     In  Miss  P's  class  there  were  10  Lippincott  readers  w^io 
had  completed  Book  I,  13  readers  who  had  completed  Ginn  Level  10(360) 
and  10  who  had  completed  Ginn  Level  9.    Nineteen  out  of  the  33  students 
in  ydKS  ?'s  class  were  at  or  above  the  city  or  national  norm  in  reading 
on  the  MAT  or  57  percent. and  27  in  mathematics  or  82  percent.  This 
was  the  only  class  in  School  C  where  Lippincott  readers  fell  below 
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either  norm  in  reading.    Only  three  out  of  the  27  students  in  Mrs* 
Q's  class  were  at  or  above  the  city  or  national  norm  in  reading  and 
9  in  mathematics*    The  reading  range  in  Miss  P's  class  is  from  9,6 
to  3.0.     In  Mrs.  Q's  class  it  is  from  6.9  to  2.5.    The  mean  reading 
score  in  Miss  P's  class  is  4.6  and  for  Mrs.  Q's  class  is  is  3.8. 
There  are  only  MAT  scores  for  57  out  of  the  60  fourth  graders. 
During  SY  1979-1980  ten  students  transferred  into  the  fourth  grade 
at  School  C  and  eight  students  transferred  out  involving  30  percent 
of  the  fourth  graders. 

In  mathematics  the  range  in  fourth  grade  is  from  9.9  to  3.7 
in  Miss  P's  room  and  from  5.9  to  3.4  in  Mrs.  Q's  room.    The  mean 
math  score  In  Miss  P's  room  is  5.3  and  in  Mrs.  Q's  room  it  is  4.4. 
The  national  norm  for  fourth  grade  in  mathematics  on  the  MAT  is  4.9 
and  the  city  norm  is  4.8.    The  IQ  range  in  fourth  grade  is  from  136 
to  73.    The  highest  and  lowest  IQ's  are  in  Miss  P's  room  which  is  the 
highest  achieving  fourth  grade  group.    There  are  four  scholars  in 
the  fourth  grade  in  Miss  P's  class. 

The  reading  and  mathematics  scores  of  the  lowest  IQ  scorers 
in  Miss  P's  class,  the  high  achieving  fourth  graders,  are  at  or 
above  the  national  and  city  norms  for  reading  and  mathematics.  The 
Lippincott  readers'  scores  are  not  exceptional  except  for  one  case. 
Additionally,  none  of  the  Lippincott  readers  in  the  fourth  grade 
scored  Ready  (R)  on  the  Ginn  11  fourth  grade  basal  reader  level  test. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  IQ  scorers  in  Mrs.  Q's  clans  were 
well  below  the  norm  in  both  subject  areas.     The  low  IQ  scorers  did 
better  with  the  high  achievers. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  low  achieving  group's  low 
IQ  scorers'  MAT   scores   in  reading  and  mathematics  and  the  high 
achieving  group's  low  IQ  scorers'  scores  in  fifth  grade.     The  IQ 
scores  in  the  fifth  grade  are  mostly  in  the  normal  range  (39  out 
of  46).    Low  IQ  scorers  do  not  profit  as  much  from  their  placement 
with  high  achievers  in  fifth  grade  as  they  do  in  the  fourth  grade. 
Since  the  Lippincott  scores  are  depressed  in  the  fourth  grade  during 
the  study  year,  perhaps  the  teacher  was  devoting  more  attention  to  the 
the  ]ow  scorers'  work  than  the  Lippincott  students'.    The  mean  IQ 
for  Miss  P's  class  is  101  and  the  mean  for  Mrs.  Q's  class  is  88. 

The  bright  and  cheery  atmosphere  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  grade  classrooms  is  absent  from  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Bul- 
letin boards  are  discolored  aii^ 'unkempt,  often  outdated,  and  in  • 
some  rooms  the  charts  fall  off  the  wall  and  lie  on  the  floor.  In 
February,  1980,  students'  papers,  dated  November  and  October  1979, 
were  still  displayed  on  hall  bulletin  boards  on  the  second  floor 
outside  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  rooms. 
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The  constant  movomont  of  tho  groups  from  classroom  to  classroom 
in  tho  corridors  of  the  second  floor  of  School  C  creates  a  busy 
tension  that  is  absent  from  the  first  floor.    Although  this  tension 
did  not  result  in  any  disruption  during  the  six  months  of  the  study, 
tho  discipline  is  not  as  tight  as  the  Principal  and  the  teachers 
would  have  it,    Since  it  is  more  noticeable  to  them  during  the  after- 
noons, they  believe  the  lunchroom  program  ts  the  cause.     In  com- 
parison to  the  other  two  study  schools  the  corridor  decorum  is 
excellent  in  School  C    The  groups  move  in  orderly  quiet  lines 
from  class  to  class,    Students  go  in  and  out  of  the  washrooms  with 
passes  in  an  orderly  fashion.    There  is  no  screaming,  horseplay 
or  riotous  behavior  at  any  time  on  the  second  floor. 

Organizational  Factors  Affecting  the  Departmentalized 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades  at  School  C 

Reading  Scenarios 

Fourth  and  fifth  grade  reading  teachers  attempt  to  execute 
the  same  reading  scenarios  utilized  by  the  second  and  third  grade 
teachers.    They  divide  their  children  into  groups  according  to  the 
Ginn  or  Lippincott  placement  and  struggle  to  provide  the  reinforce- 
ment routines.    One  of  the  problems  faced  by  all  four  classroom 
teachers  in  the  departmental  schedule,  however,  is  the  same  as  that 
faced  by  their  primary  colleagues.    There  is  simply  not  enough  time 
to  address  the  learning  problems  of  the  hard-to-learn  students; 
therefore,  these  teachers  are  forced  to  steal  this  time  from  other 
subjects.    Since  the  special  subject  teachers  also  grade  the  students 
there  is  a  reluctance  to  do  this  by  some  departmental  teachers  in  art 
and  music.     Consequently,  the  favorite  fall  guy  is  physical  education 
It  is  harder,  however,  for  these  teachers  to  steal  time  than  their 
primary  colleagues  since  the  children  have  a  subject  schedule  and 
go  from  room  to  room  for  these  subjects.    There  is  the  same  feeling 
of  guilt  among  these  teachers  about  the  neglect  of  the  creative  as- 
pects of  their  children's  lives. 

The  mathematics  tea<;her  in  this  set-up  does  have  a  different 
routine  than  the  other  mathematics  teachers  in  School  C  and  the 
other  two  study  schools.    This  routine  follows. 

Mathematics  Scenario 

1.     Students  are  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  mathematics 
achievement;    High,  Medium  and  Low.    The  high  achievers  are 
given  their  concept  development  lecture  as  a  group.  The 
teacher  explains  and  demonstrates  the  concept  and  asks  questions. 
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2.  Tho  high  achiovoro  dcmonatrato  as  a  group  thoir  undoratandlng  of 
tho  concopt,    Thoy  practice  this  understanding  under  teacher  super- 
vision. 

3.  The  Teacher  assigns  scatwork  to  this  group  for  further  practice. 
A,    The  Medium  group  receives  its  lecturo-donionstration  lesson  on 
concept  development,    Tho  teacher  aska  questions, 

5.  The  Medium  group  demonstrates  as  a  group  their  understanding  of 
the  concept.    They  practice  this  understanding  under  teacher 
supervision. 

6.  The  teacher  assigns  seatwork  to  this  group  for  further  practice. 
The  High  group's  scatwork  is  checked  and  they  are  given  Independent 
study  assignments  for  reinforcement. 

7.  The  Low  group  receives  its  lecture-deraonstration  lesson  on 
concept  development.    The  teacher  asks  questions. 

8.  The  Low  group  demonstrates  as  a  group  their  understanding  of 
the  concept.    They  practice  this  understanding  under  teacher  super- 
vision.   Teacher  checks  some  of  the  Medium  group's  papers  and  assigns 
further  practice  for  reinforcement. 

9.  The  Low  group  is  assigned  seatwork  for  further  practice.  Teacher 
checks  the  remaining  Medium  group  papers  and  assigns  further  practice 
where  necessary  and  independent  activities  where  required  for  rein- 
forcement. 

10.  Groups  are  tested  for  mastery  of  concept  when  teacher  feels 
they  are  ready. 

11.  Reteaching  and  reinforcement  follows  when  mastery  does  not  occur. 

Social  Studies  and  Science 

Social  Studies  and  Science  are  taught  by  the  lecture-discussion 
method.    The  teacher  explains  the  concepts  and  the  major  principles 
which  she  wants  to  make  explicit  and  asks  the  students  questions 
about  them.    The  teacher  attempts  to  relate  the  concepts  to  students' 
experiences  or  already  acquired  bases  of  knowledge.    Students  then 
are  given  reading  assignments  in  texts  which  may  or  may  not  be 
written  on  a  level  which  they  can  read.     Consequently,  full  and 
detailed  discussion  is  required.    Teachers  rely  on  the  advanced 
student  readers  to  carry  on  much  of  this  class  recitation.  Slow 
readers  must  listen  carefully.    Generally,  teachers  must  take  more 
time  than  they  can  afford  to  make  certain  that  the  slowest  learners 
grasp  the  main  points  and  learn  the  information  necessary  to  pass 
the  tests  and  quizzes. 
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Tha  Library  Scenario 

Mrs*  Q'a  room  is  a  library  with  ton  library  tables  and  shelving 
around  three  of  the  four  walla •    Four  largo  windows  are  on  the  fourth 
wall.    Her  desk  is  at  the  front  of  the  room  behind  which  is  another 
smaller  room  for  catalofHnj;  and  processing  books.    The  library  room 
is  used  for  teachers'  mc  cings  and  conferences  after  school  and  as 
a  science  room  when  Mrs.  Q  is  lecturing.    Since  there  are  no  desks, 
it  is  difficult  for  her  homeroom  students  to  keep  their  materials  and 
books.    Mrs.  Q  tells  her  homeroom  students  to  place  their  books 
in  the  coat  room  and  sometimes  she  will  make  a  place  on  a  windowsill 
for  their  belongings. 

The  Library  Scenario  is  the  same  for  all  classes  usually.  The 
students  enter  the  library  and  take  their  seats  quietly  at  the  tables. 
Some  classes  are  more  orderly  than  others  but  none  are  disorderly  or 
noisy.    On  each  table  there  is  a  stack  of  books.    First,  Mrs.  Q  calls 
for  the  books  which  were  taken  out  the  week  before.    When  she  has 
finished  this  collection,  she  reads  the  titles  of  the  books  and 
recommends  them  to  the  children.    When  the  children  were  settled  with 
their  new  books  and  all  of  the  old  books  borrowed  the  previous  week 
were  submitted,  Mrs.  Q  read  a  story  to  the  students.    It  was  about  a 
black  boy  at  an  all-white  school.    Some  children  listened  attentively. 
Others  daydreamed  or  doodled.    Few  talked.    When  the  story  was  finished, 
she  collected  the  cards  from  the  children  on  which  each  child  had 
written  his/her  name  and  room  number  showing  who  had  borrowed  the  new 
book  for  this  week. 

Mrs.  L*s  fifth  graders  have  library  during  the  eighth  period. 
They  enter  the  library  quietly  and  take  their  seats.    Mrs  Q  directed 
them  to  finish  their  sentences  while  she  completed  checking  books 
from  previous  classes.    After  this,  she  began  a  discussion  of  biogra- 
phies.   Each  student  was  asked  to  give  a  summary  of  the  biography 
which  he/she  had  read.    After  each  recitation,  Mrs.  Q  would  say  some- 
thing positive  about  the  contribution.    The  students  gave  enthusiastic 
answers  to  Mrs.  Q's  questions  and  displayed  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  students  assigned  to  LD/BI  come  for  library  once  a  week  on 
Fridays.    The  children  gave  their  books  to  Mrs.  Q  one  by  one  when 
called.    After  this,  she  proceeded  from  table  to  table  helping  the 
students  select  their  books.     She  called  out  the  name  of  the  book  and 
told  the  students  something  about  it.    When  the  children  had  selected 
their  books,  Mrs.  Q  helped  them  sign  their  names  on  their  cards.  When 
this  was  done,  she  read  them  an  African  story.    She  showed  them  the 
pictures  in  the  book  as  she  read  the  story.  At  the  end  of  the  period, 
their  teacher,  Mrs.  Z  came  for  them  to  take  them  back  to  their  room. 
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Spoiling  and  English 

Spoiling  is  taught  according  to  tho  book  and  in  tho  flame  manner 
aa  uaod  by  the  second  and  third  grade  teachers.    The  Xlat  la  aaaign- 
od  on  Mondays    tho  oxerclaos  in  the  book  are  given  as  aeatwork 
boll  work,  a  pro-toat  is  given  on  Wodnoodaya,  flontonce  dictation  ia 
given  on  Thursdays  and  tho  final  test  on  Fridays,    Tlio  Big  Idea  ia 
emphaalzed  to  tho  children  in  a  concept  dovolopmont  lecture  on  Mon- 
days and  the  teachers  make  certain  that  every  child  has  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  this  Big  Idea  (i.e.i  pluraia  or  change  y 
to  i  and  add  es)  before  th^  week  la  over. 

The  same  English  teaching  routines  used  by  the  second  and  third 
grade  teachers  are  used  by  the  teachers  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

Academic  Achievement 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  children  who  have  not  learned  begin  to 
stand  out.    Therefore,  here  the  teachers  arc  more  concerned  about 
Special  Education  placement  and  the  perceived  failure  of  the  system 
to  provide  adequately  for  these  youngsters.    By  and   large,  thp 
departmental  teachers  are  more  negative  about  their  charges  than 
arc  their  first  floor  colleagues  and  they  tend  to  blame  the  children 
more  for  system  failures. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  academic  reason  for  splitting 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  between  reading  teachers.     It  wuld 
seem  more  reasonable  to  have  one  teacher  responsible  for  the  fifth 
grade  reading  and  one  responsible  for  the  fourth.    If  the  purpose  Is 
to  distribute  the  high  and  low  achievers  this  could  be  addressed 
just  as  functionally.    Since  the  perennial  problem  at  School  C  Is 
In  fourth  and  fifth  grade  reading,  one  teacher  could  be  leid  respon- 
sible for  one  grade.    This  would  help  In  analyzing  the  prutlem 
and  reaching  a  solution  since  one  would  need  to  be  Involved  with 
only  one  style,  especially  since  the  styles  of  the  teachers  differ 
so  radically. 

Additionally,  during  SY  1979-1980  the  fourth  grade  reading 
scores  dropped  below  the  national  and  city  norms  Instead  of  the 
fifth.    Only  the  fourth  grade  exhibited  Llpplncott  readers  below  the 
city  or  naf'onal  norm  In  reading.     In  this  seme  grade  the  low 
IQ  scorers  In  the  Llpplncott  readers*  classroom  scored  higher  than 
their  counterparts  In  the  low  achieving  four^  ^  grade.    This  may 
indicate  the  teachers'  preference  to  teach  to  the  norm  In  that 
class  In  contrast  to  the  fifth  grade  where  the  Llpplncott  readers 
outstripped  their  classmates.     It  may  also  reflect  the  effects  of 
the  loose  structure  of  this  classroom. 
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Actually,  in  the  high  achieving  fourth  grade  classroom  the  norm 
was  the  expectation  even  for  Lippincott  whereas  in  the  fifth  grade 
high  achieving  class  the. norm  was  several  years  above  the  norm  for 
Liopincott  while  it  was  the  norm  for  the  low  IQ  scorers.    The  slight 
upturn  in  the  percentage  of  students  at  the  norm  in  reading  on  the 
MAT  in  fifth  grade  may  be  due  to  these  high  expectations  held  for 
the  Lippincott  readers  in  the  fifth  grade.     This  needs  additional 
study  and  attention. 


Discipline 

Discipline  problems  are  trivial  in  the  departmental  group,  yet  they 
can  create  a  serious  problem.    Because  the  children  tend  to  be  res- 
ponsive to  teachers'  commands,  the  teachers  do  not  treat  the  dis- 
tractions as  disruptions  nor  send  the  students  to  the  office  as  is 
done  in  the  primary  rooms.     Some  of  the  trivia  blossom  into  student 
disputes  and  erupt  into  fights  outside  of  the  school  and  in  the  home 
environments.     Fighting  exacts  an  automatic  suspension  and  most  of  the 
serious  discipline  problems  occurred  outside  of  the  school  site  on 
the  way  home  or  to  school.    Even  so,  there  was  no  real  discipline 
problem  in  the  departmental  schedule. 

The  main  mechanisms  for  student  control  in  this  unit  are  denial 
of  school  privileges,  isolation  and  retention  after  school.  One 
teacher  uses  ridicule  and  sarcasm  extensively-    All  four  departmental 
teachers  tutor  students  during  their  prep  periods  and  after  school 
during  ESEP.    All  four  also  provide  counseling  and  guidance  to 
students  after  school  for  the  improvement  of  discipline. 


The  School  C  Family 

Because  of  the  departmental  schedule  there  is  more  distance 
between  the  teachers  and  the  students  than  in  the  primary  grades. 
This  distance  is  reinforced  by  the  special  subject  assignments. 
Students  have  seven  and  eight -teachers  to  whom  they  must  relate  in 
positive  way.     Teachers  have  several  groups  of  children.  This 
overload  of  relationships  diminishes  the  School  C  family  spirit 
which  is  so  prevalent  on  the  first  floor. 

This  family  feeling  seriously  deteriorates  in  instances  where 
ridicule  and  sarcasm  are  the  modes  of  student  control  as  in  the 
loose  4th  grade  class.    Where  students  are  permitted  to  escape  un- 
punished for  calling  teachers  names  and  poking  fun  at  them. 
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disrespect  and  indifference  are  generated  in  the  learner.  Addition- 
ally, a  constant  stream  of  such  banter  between  the  adult  and  the  child 
erodes  the  teacher's  authority. 

From  the  data  on  growth,  progress  in  the  basal  reader  and  the 
MAT  scores  in  reading,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  departmental 
routine  is  functional  for  the  children  in  fourth  and "fifth  grades 
at  School  C.     It  does  work,  however,  in  mathematics. 

Special  Education  at  School  C;     Teachers,  Roles  and  Functions 

There  are  two  Special  Education  divisions  at  School  C,  one  for 
the  Intermediate  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  (EMR)  and  one  for  the 
Learning  Disabilities/Brain  Injured  (LD/BI)  students.     Both  teachers 
are  black  females.     Both  rooms  are  located  out  of  the  mainstream 
sites.     The  EMR  class  is  in  a  small  room  on  the  second  floor  midway 
between  the  two  wings  in  which  the  four  main  classrooms  are  located. 
The  LD/BI  classroom  is  in  the  basement  near  the  lunchroom.     It  was 
the  only  classroom  Un'  the  basement  during  SY  1979-1980  except  for  the 
Headstart  unit. 


The  Teachers  and  Their  Roles 

Miss  B,  the  EMR  teacher,  is  a  very  positive,  pleasant,  accepting 
woman  with  infinite  patience  ana  surprising  wit.     She  is  a  soft- 
spoken,  left-handed  teacher  who  hugs  and  touches  the  children  a  lot. 
They  hug  and  touch  her  in  return.     She  calls  them  "Sugar"  and 
"Sweetie"  instead  of  by  their  names.*    She  finished  elementary  and 
high  school  in  a  small  town  in  the  center  of  the  state  and  went  to 
the  state  teachers'  college  near  there.     She  majored  in  English  and 
Speech  for  teac,j.iing  in  secondary  schools  as  an  undergraduate  and 
returned  to  school  for  additional  credits  in  order  to  teach  Special 
Education  in  elementary  school.     She  has  been  a  teacher  for  twenty 
years  and  has  been  at  School  C  for  fourteen  years. 

She  thinks  School  C  is  a  "super"  school.     She  believes  that  the 
children  are  given  encouragement  and  incentives  to  learn.     This  is 
the  way  she  described  the  climate  of  the  school: 

...but  I  think  the  teachers  here,  for  the  most  part, 
are  here  to  really  help  the  children  and  to  see  that 
the  child  gets  the  most  he  or  she  can  get.     They  just 
don't  come  and  then  leave.    They're  more  of  the  old 
fashioned  type.     They're  more  the  dedicated  type.  I 
think  that  makes  a  big  difference  because  if  t>.ey  don't 
get  this  at  home,  at  least  they  get  it  when  they  come  to 
school. 
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The  children  need  that  in  order  to, • .they  need  the  incentive. 

She  thinks,  additionally,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  principal 
to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  that  will  effectively  utilize 
these  kinds  of  teachers.     She  says: 

..,1  think  it  begins  with  the  principal  because  I 
think  she  has  high  ideals  as  far  as  believing  what 
the  teachers  can  do  and  as  far  as  believing  what  the 
children  can  do.     The  children,  I  think,  know  that 
the  teachers  expect  them  to  succeed  and  that  the 
principal  expects  them  to  succeed. , .You,  have  to 
have  good  leadership.    I  think  Mrs.  V's  leadership 
contributes  to  the  success  of  this  school. 

Miss  B  believes  that  the  brightest  children  at  School  C  are  encourag- 
ed and  compelled  to  do  their  best  to  develop  that  potential. 

About  her  own  children  she  says  that  she  has  the  same  kind  of 
belief  in  them: 

I  know  that  there  are  some  that  I  think  could  do 
better  than  what  they  do  even  though  these  children 
are  slow.     I  keep  telling  them  that  they  can  do 
better  if  they  just  really  tried.    Then  there  are 
others  who  I  think  are  really  working  up  to  their 
potential.     Sometimes  I  think  with  these  children 
they  have  been  in . the  regular  classrooms  maybe  two 
or  three  years,  and  they  have  failed  in  that 
regular  classroom.    Then  they  come  here  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  not  going  to  do  anything  in  here. 
If  I  can  get  over  this  barrier,   then  I  can  get  them 
to  do  the  work. 

I  have  to  understand  that  this  child  has  gone  through 
all  of  these  failures  and  I  have  to  try  to  use  a  little 
empathy...  Sometimes,  if  you  don't  understand  this,  the 
child  is  battling  against  you  and  you're  battling 
I   against  the  child  and  you  never  get  anything  for  it... 

Miss  B  is  firm  in  her  belief  that  the  children  should  be  sent 
to  her  earlier  in  their  school  lives.     She  says: 
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I  think  that  if  they  could  be  tested  and  the 
determination  could  be  made  that  they  were  slow 
learners,  that  they  should  be  placed  here  earlier 
than  what  they  are.     As  I  said,  they've  been  in 
kindergarten,  first,  second  and  maybe,  third  grades 
and  they  have  failed  once  or  twice  before  they've 
been  put  in  here.    Of  course,  the  reason  they  give 
for  doing  this  is  that  they  want  them  to  have  a 
chance,  and  I  can  understand  them  wanting  them  to  have 
this  chance.     But,  I  think  if  I  could  get  them  before 
they  got  to  the  point  where  they  are  failing  so  much 
maybe  we  could  work  with  them  more  effectively.  May- 
be they  could  spend  a  year  or  so  here,  then  they 
could  move  into  the  regular  classroom. 

Miss  B  is  not  a  part  of  the  departmental  group  or  the  second  and 
third  grades  with  whom  she  could  share  these  views: 

...See,  we  don't  have  too  much  interaction  because 
of  my  group.     But,   if  I  need  something  that  maybe  . 
I  could  borrow  for  my  classroom,  I  could  get  it 
or  their  assistance.    Therr/'s  a  great  deal  of 
cooperation  with  everyone.    We  might  not  see  each 
other  to  sit  down  and  chat  and  so  forth  and  so  on, 
but  if  you  need  anything  each  one  is  right  there  . 
^-    to  help  you.     As  I  said,  I'm  not  in  the  mainstream 
as  we  call  it,  but  I  think  diat  if  I  needed  help 
that  I  could  get  it... 

She  feels  comfortable  with  the  teachers  in  School  C  in  spite  of 
her  peculiar  circumstance  as  a  teacher  of  the  mentally  retarded 
in  a   school  which  resists  that  classification  of  its  students. 
Only  two  of  her  students  live  in  the  School  C  district. 

Sometimes  the  children  are  misplaced  according  to  Miss  B.  She 

says: 

...I  get  children  who  really  don't  belong 
in  EMR.    Maybe  they  should  be  in  the  hyper,  social- 
ly-emotionally  disturbed  class.  Of  course,  then,  I 
have  them  here.     That  creates  a  ;:roblem  because  I 
have  to  work  with  them  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Now 
they're  going  to  disrupt  the  classroom. . .What  I  do 
is  to  contact  the  parent  in  those  cases.  It's  up 
to  the  parent  to  help  me  to  help  that  child.. -to  see 
if  the  child  can  conform  to  the  fact  that  he  or  she 
just  can't  have  a  one-to-one  relationship.  If  I  am 
unsuccessful  in  getting  the  parent  to  help,  then 
the  other  children  in  here  will  suffer... 
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When  asked  about  her  relationships  with  her  parents,  Miss  B  des- 
cribed them  as  good.     She  gives  this  account: 

One  little  boy,  when  he  came  in,  was  just  bound  and 
determined  that  he  wasn*t  going  to  do  anything  to 
disrupt  the  class.     So  I  called  his  mother,  and  I 
explained  the  situation  to  her,  and  she  came  up  and 
So'^d  that  she  would  be  willing  to  come  up  and  sit  in 
r-     classroom  with  the  boy  if  that  would  keep  him  be 
-tlm.     She  did  and  he  finally  settled  down... From  my 
own  experience  I  have  a  good  relationship  with  the 
parents.  I  don't  know  if  that  carries  through  for  the 
whole  school,  but  I  know  with  the  parents  I*ve  had, 
I've  had  a  good  relationship  with  them.     If  I  call 
them  and  tell  them  I've  had  a  problem  with  a  student 
or  so  forth  they're  usually  willing  to  come  in  and  we 
usually  work  something  out. 

Miss  B  also  encourages  her  parents  to  help  with  the  children's 
instruction.  0'' 


She  groups  her  children  by  ability  and  according  to  their  grade 
level  mastery.     She  talks  about  it  in  this  manner: 

I  group  according  to  their  ability.    Those  who  are 
working  on  the  third  grade  level  work  together  in 
reading.     I  take  my  children  for  reading  in  these 
groups.    When  I  take  one  group  back  to  read,  however, 
sometimes  the  lower  groups  will  listen  and  even  come 
back  to  us  and  sit... I  find  this  increases  their 
incentive  to  read  better. . . 

She  teaches  her  children  reading  through  library  books  and  reading 
games.     She  explains: 

We  use  the  library  books  and  the  reading  games.  That 
gets  them  interested  in  reading.    Anything  that  you  can 
use  that  they  consider  fun  is  good.    You  can  hold  their 
interest  with  something  like  that... for  the  boys  it's 
usually  baseball  or  football.     They  are  always  bringing  the 
books  from  the  library.     But,  I  don't  think  you  can  teach 
reading  by  just  one  way.     I  use  games  because  they're  fun 
and  it  holds  their  interest  and  teaches  them  what  I  want 
them  to  learn.     I  use  workbooks .. .Now,  they  love  to  do 
their  workbooks,  their  reading  workbooks.     They  don't 
care  too  much  about  reading  their  reader,  but  they  want 
to  do  the  workbooks.  Of  course,  you  have  to  read  the 
story  in  the  reader  to  do  the  work  in  the  workbooks  but 
my  children  would  do  it  without  the  story  if  they  could... 
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Miss  B  senses  in  each  group  what  the  children  need  and  what  holds 
their  interest. 

She  does  not  seem  to  have  a  constant  relationship  with  her 
Instructional  Supervisor    nor  a  particularly  close  one  with  the 
Principal  although  she  feels  that  she  can  discuss  anything  impor- 
tant with  her.     She  also  feels  that  the  Principal  gives  her  thoughts 
careful  consideration  and  respect.     She  sees  herself  as,  an  integral 
and  vital  part  of  the  School  C  family  and  is  proud  of  the  school 
and  its  accomplishments.    Although  she  is  apparently  out  of  step 
with  the  regular  school  philosophy  in  some  respects,  she  does  not 
appear  upset  by  this  discrepancy. 

The  second  teacher,  Mrs.  Z,  teaches  the  LD/BI  students.  She 
is  a  quiet,  determined,  positive  and  pleasant  woman  who  completed  her 
elementary  and  high  school  education  in  the  city  public  schools. 
She  went  to  a  small  state  college  and  had  done  graduate  work  in  the 
local  private  Catholic  university.     She  has  taught  at  School  C  for 
five  and  a  half  years  and  has  been  a  teacher  for  eight  and  a  half. 

She  thinks  that  School  C  is  a  good  school,  and  she  enjoys 
teaching  there.     She  chose  to  transfer  to  School  C  because  she 
knew  the  kind  of  school  it  was  and  she  wanted  to  return  to  the 
neighborhood.     She  thinks  the  school  is  good  as  a  result  of  the 
combined  effort  of  the  faculty  and  the  principal.     She  states:. 

...everyone  working  together,  being  concerned. 
No  one  person  can  do  it  by  themselves. 

Mrs.  Z  considers  the  Principal  the  backbone: 

She  will  be  behind  you  and  follow  up.    She  helps 
with  discipline.     Discipline  is  the  key.    We  can't 
teach  without  good  discipline. 

She  feels  that  the  discipline  in  the  school  is  exceptional. 

Mrs.  Z  sees  her  children  as  the  exception  at  School  C.  She- 
discusses  them  in  this  way: 

All  of  my  children  are  below  grade  level  readers  and 
not  high  achievers.    We  are  the  exception  here.  So 
my  work  is  highly  and  totally  individualized  with  only 
science  and  social  studies  pulled  together  to  give  them 
a  class  feeling. 
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I  have  no  contact  with  the  elementary  supervisor 
and  do  very  little  work  with  my  own.     I  am  responsible 
for  setting  up  my  own  program.    And  I,  on  my  own, 
have  mains treamed  my  children  technically  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  school. 

Only  three  of  my  children  are  f  ror*.  this  neighbor- 
hood and  are  in  School  C's  district.     This  year 
I  teach  Ginn  Levels  1  through  7  and  mathematics 
for  the  first  through  the  third  grade. 

Some  of  the  teachers  here  let  me  bring  my  children 
to  their  rooms  for  activities.  Others  permit  them 
to  come  individually. 

Mrs.  Z  believes  that  the  children  are  motivated  to  learn  when  and  i 
they  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  something.    Her  energies  seem  to 
spent  on  trying  to  make  her  children  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of 
the  School  C  family. 

She  feels  comfortable  in  the  Kindergarten-First  Grade  teacher 
group.     She  socializes  with  these  teachers  in  and  out  of  school 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  D,  who  is  older.     She  eats  lunch  with 
thi3  group  in  the  first  floor  teachers'  lounge  when  she  stays  for 
lunch.     So,  although  her  children  are  isolates,  she  is  not. 

Her  relationship  with  her  parents  seems  to  be  distant.  She 

says : 

My  relationships  with  my  parents  are  limited  because 
they  do  not  live  in  this  neighborhood.     Usually  I 
see  my  parents  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.    Also,  usually,  my  children  have  bad  home 
environments • 

Parents  should  be  available,  behind  teachers  and 
students,  knowing  exactly  what  is  going  on, in 
school.  I  think  children  are  motivated  when  parents 
show  interest.     I  do  that  for  my  daughter .. .go  to 
school  and  observe  her  day... 

Mrs.  Z  often  makes  comparisons  with  her  daughter. 
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She  considers  ,.the  teachers  cooperative  and  feels  that  she  is 
able  to  negotiate  the  environment  for  her  children  because  of  their 
willingness  to  help.    She  states: 

Teachers  work  here  together  very  well.    I  have  asked 
various  teachers  to  take  children  if  they  go  on  trips, 
and  they  have  shown  a  willingness  to  do  that.  Everyone 
is  ready  to  share ♦    No  one  is  trying  to  shine. 

Teachers  are  here  because  they  want  co  give  their 
all  and  it  is  contagious  to  the  children.    My  niece 
would  not  be  here  if  it  were  not  the  best  school 
available. 

Mrs.  Z,  herself,  was  a  student  at  School  C  in  Grades  1  and  2.  She 
has  a  special  attachement  to  the  school  shared  by  no  other  teacher 
and  she  exhibits  this  pride  and  interest  when  she  talks  about  the 
school. 


Special  Education;  Summary 
Routines 

Both  Special  Education  Divisions  are  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  school.     The  children  are  mains treamed  if  the  teacher  can 
negotiate  an  arrangement  with  the  other  teachers.    Mrs.  Z  chose 
to  do  this;  Miss  B  did  not. 

Mrs»  Z  and  Miss  B  have  different  feelings  about  separation. 
Mrs.  Z  thinks  that  the  children  need  to  feel  a  part  of  something  in 
order  to  be  highly  motivatedto  do  well.    Miss  B  thinks. that 
children  should  be  placed '  in  EIIR  before  they  become  conditioned  to 
failure.     Both  Mrs.  Z  and  Miss  B  see  their  classes  as  different 
from  the  mainstream  of  the  school,  however. 

One  teacher  groups  her  children  for  instruction;  the  other 
teaches  individually  except  for  a  couple  of  subjects.    Both  use 
games  for  instruction  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  school  where 
drill,  repetition  and  rote  learning  is  the  dominant  mode.  Games 
are  used  as  independent  activities  only  for  those  students  who 
complete  the  regular  work  indicating  mastery  of  those  skills* 
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Neither  of  the  classes  contain  a  majority  of  students  from  the 
School  C  district  so  in  addition  to  being  different  academically, 
the  students  also  live  out  of  the  neighborhood.    Therefore,  their 
isolation  is  reinforced.     They  do  not  get  to  .know  the  other  children 
in  or  out  of  school. 

These  children  who  seem  to  need  more  time  in  school  in  order  to 
address  their  most  urgent  and  particular  needs  leave  school  one 
period  earlier  than  the  others  in  order  to  acquire  transportation 
to  their  homes  in  the  afternoon.     This  treatment  is  contrary  to  their 
interests  if  the  deficits  need  as  much  time  to  redress  as  those  in 
the  regular  program.     Considering  how  much  time  is  taken  from  other 
subjects  to  keep  the  regulars  at  the  norm  and  "on  time"  it  would 
stand  to  reason  that  these  children  would  need  even  more.  Instead 
they  get  less. 

Miss  B's  opinion  about  placement  is  more  in  concert  with  Mr.  L's 
than  with  any  other  teacher.     Yet,   the  policy  of  the  school  is  to 
postpone  the  promotion  of  the  children  in  the  earlier  years  in  order 
to  prevent  problems  later  on.     It  is  not  clear  that  this  policy  is 
actually  enforced,  but,  at  least,  the  children  are  not  placed  in  EMR 
as  a  way  out. 


The  Special  Subjects:    Art,  Music,  Physical  Education,  RAG,  Headstart 
Art 

There  were  two  Art  teachers  at  School  G  during  SY  1979-1980,  both 
substitutes  for  the  regular  Art  teacher  who  was  on  maternity  leave. 
The  first,  a  black  male,  was  rated  unsatisfactory  and  sent  to  another 
city  public  elementary  school  in  Lower  Hayti."    The  second,  a 
white  female,  worked  in  the  school  from  January  through  Jime,  1980. 
Neither  of  these  teachers  was  interviewed. 

Mr.  M  was  observed  once  before  he  left  on  January  22,  1980.  The 
children  came  into  the  room  noisily  and  sat  down  at  the  tables. 

"Leave  the  crayons  alone,"    Mr.  M  conmianded.    The  girls  had  taken 
the  crayons  out  and  were  playing  with  them.     Some  of  them  were  singing. 

"Quiet  down,"  Mr.  M  yelled.     "Boys,  sit  down  instead  of  kneeling. 
I  am  waiting."    He  distributed  the  paper  to  the  children  telling  them 
to  watch  him  so  that  he  could  tell  them  what  to  do  with  the  paper. 
The  children  giggled  and  laughed.     The  children  were  seated  at  tables 
according  to  sex.    Mr.  M  began  to  demonstrate  what  he  wanted  them  to  do 
with  the  paper  he  had  given  them. 
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Fold  it.  like  .this,  ^he  said  holding,  the  Jolded  paper  up  high. 

There  are  eight  tables  for  students  providing  six  seats  at  each 
table.     There  is  a  kiln  in  the  comer  of  the  room.     Students'  art  wor 
is  hung  on  the  walls  beside  commercial  prints  of  European  artists' 
work,  i.e.,  Cezanne.    There  is  a  large  picture  of  a  Frenclicas  tie  hung 
there,  too.    The  room  appeared  to  be  well  equipped. 

Mr.  M  had  four  students  sitting  at  a  table.    When  a  student  raised 
his/her  hand,  Mr.  M  walked  over  to  the  student  to  inquire.  When 
they  summoned  him  in  this  way,  he  looked  at  their  work  and  commented. 

1  do  not  want  most  of  the  piiper  blank.     Crayon  the  whole 
picture.    Plan  your  picture  first  so  you  will  know  what 
you  want  to  draw. 

His  instruction  was  punctuated  by  such  commands  as  "Sit  down," 
"Be  quiet,"  and  "Do  your  work."    The  first  grade  group  did  not 
quiet  down  until  five  minutes  before  clean  up  timej. 

"Place  your  crayons  back  in  the  containers,"    Mr.  M 
said,  "And  finish  your  drawings  in  your  homeroom." 

The  children  formed  a  line  with  considerable  pushing.  Mr.  M 
cautioned  them  to  stop.  They  moved  out  of  the  room  and  the  fifth 
graders  entered. 

Mr.  M  followed  the  same  routine  with  the  older  children  who  were 
much  noisier  and  did  poorer  work.    He  distributed  the  paper  and 
crayons  to  each  table,  gave  instructions  and  demonstrated  them 
for  the  students  who  paid  little  attention  to  him.     Next,  he  started 
them  to  work.     Then  he  walked  around  among  them  helping  and  com- 
menting on  their  endeavors. 

In  this  class,  Mr.  L's  group,  he  was  forced  to  stop  more  often 
to  reprimand;  and,  in  one  instance,  Omani    threw  an  object  at  Benny 
and  had  to  be  sent  from  the  room. 

"Never  do  I  want  to  hear  the  outburst  I  heard  today,"    Mr.  M 
said  to  Omani.      "Nor  is  it  necessary  to  throw  any  object  around 
the  room.    You  are  the  reason  why  you  are  getting  the  grade  you  are 
receiving.    It  is  bad  enough  that  you  do  not  have  any  respect  for 
the  instructor.     It  is  worse  when  you  have  very  little  respect  for 
yourselves.     You  are  supposed  to  be  the  best.     So  far  you  are  in- 
dicating yourself  as  being  the  worst." 
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While  Mr.  M  was  talking  to  him,   Omani   was  telling  Cain  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  airport  to  greet  the  Gridirons. 

Mrs.  M  replaced  Mr.  M  in  January,  1980  and  was  observed  once  on 
March  25,  1980,     She  convened  the  ELS  group  at  the  front  table  and 
tried  to  get  the  children  to  respond  to  her  one  at  a  time.  They 
were  making  stuffed  animals.     So  after  they  selected  their  animals, 
she  gave  them  threaded  needles.     She  demonstrated  how  to  stuff 
them  with  paper.    Then  she  walked  around  from  table  to  table  to 
help  the  students.    One  student  complained  that  she  did  not  know 
how  to  do  it  yet.    Mrs.  M  showed  her  again.     Another  started  play- 
ing, and  Mrs.  M  took  his  animal  away  from  him.    The  children  were 
fairly  quiet  until  it  was  time  to  clean  up.     She  had  to  scream  at 
them  to  get  them  ready  to  leave.    Finally,  they  had  cleaned  up  their 
spaces  and  had  lined  up.    Mrs.  M  continued  to  yell  until  they  calmed 
down  at  which  time  she  softened  her  voice.    Whenever  the  children 
failed  to  respond  to  her  yells  she  would  stop  and  count  to  three 
by  which  time  it  had  to  be  quiet.    It  often  was.    Mrs.  A  came  to 
get  her  class  and  they  quietly  left  with  her  as  though  they  had 
been  perfectly  behaved  the  entire  class  period. 


The  Music  teacher  is  a  first  year  teacher  at  School  C  and  is 
the  second  temporary  professional  in  the  school.    He  is  an  out-of- 
state  native  who  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
in  which  he  was  born.     He  attended  a  black  college  for  his  baccalau- 
reate degree  which  he  received  in  1972.    He  is  the  music  director  of 
a  Methodist  Church  in  the  Lower  Hayti  District.  He  is  an  accomplished 
pianist  and  plays  that  instrument  to  accompany  a  male  singing  group 
in  his  church. 

Mr.  I  teaches  at  both  School  B  and  School  C,  serving  two  and  one 
half  days  at  each  per  week.  He  thinks  that  the  atmosphere  at  School 
C  is  good  and  that  more  schools  should  strive  for  it.    He  believes 
that  the  students  achieve  because  of  the  good  discipline  and  that 
the  discipline  is  a  result  of  the  principal's  beliefs  and  actions. 

He  is  not  concerned  with  the  reading  level  of  the  students  whom 
he  teaches  so  he  does  not  have  too  much  information  about  their 
abilities  to  read  or  what  it  takes  to  teach  them  to  read. 

*'When  I  introduce  a  song,"  he  said,  "l  do  not  have  to  teach  it 
but  twice  and  the  children  know  it." 


Music 
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He  felt  that  the  teachers  were  very  supportive  and  he  talked 
about  it  in  this  way: 

With  the  discipline,  I  have  gotten  a  lot  of  support 
from  the  teachers .    When  I  tell  them  with  whom  I 
have  a  lot  of  trouble,  they  get  on  those  students. 
Anytime  there  is  a  performance  that  requires  costumes 
or  whatever  I  will  let  them  know  what  I  want  and  they 
will  support  me. 

In  comparing  School  B  and  School  C,  he  said  the  following: 

I  think  it  was  good  for  me  this  year  that  I  was 
between  two  schools  and  these  two  schools  are  in 
the  same  area.  I  have  been  able  to  see  it  different- 
ly... the  operation  of  each  school.     That  particular 
school.  School  C,  has  very  good  discipline  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.    Most  of  the  things  I  did  do 
here  are  mostly  appreciated  and  I  didn't,  have  to 
change  or  alter  my  plans  too  much  with  the  kids. 
Discipline  is  terrible  at  the  other  school  and t the 
students  did  not  respond  as  well  as  the  students 
here.    There  could  be  a  lot  of  reasons  for  that. 
Here,  as  far  as  discipline  is  concerned,  there  is 
a  greater  difference.    Here  you  have  students  in 
all  levels;  in  the  other  there  were  more  middle 
class  kids  and  they  just  didn't  accept  things  as 
well  as  the  kids  here.      At  the  other  school  they 
seemed  to  be  more  cliquish.    They  didn  t  readily 
accept  me.    Here  I  had  no  problem  with  that.  There, 
there  was  a  lot  of  outside  talk  about  the  music 
teacher  who  preceded  me.     I  contributed  much  there, 
but  here  the  teaching  came  easier. 

Mr.  I,  Mr.  L  and  Miss  K  organized  and  produced  "The  Wiz"  for  the 
fifth  grade  Spring  Closing  Program  in  May,  1980.     It  was  an  excellent 
production,  very  professionally  done  and  very  well  performed.  Every 
teacher  and  most  of  the  educational  assistants  helped  in  the  pro- 
duction. 
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The  Music  Scenario 

Mr.  I  starts  his  class  with  the  discussion  of  the  theme  of 
the  lesson.     For  instance,  when  he  taught  the  fifth  graders  about 
mood  music,  he  told  them  what  it  was.    He  solicited  experiences 
from  their  lives  to  serve  as  examples  of  that  kind  of  music.  Then 
he  played  some  mood  music  selections  on  the  piano.    Next,  he  taught 
a  song  from  this  music  category.    First,  he  played  the  tune,  then  he 
sang  the  words.    The  children  sang  after  him.    When  they  knew  the 
tune  and  the  words,  they  practiced  it  several  times.    After  this  had 
been  accomplished,  Mr.  I  taught  a  physical  exercise  or  dance  to 
accompany  the  tune. 

During  those  times  when  he  was  teaching  songs  for  the  play, 
"The  Wiz,"  the  actual  play  descriptions  were  used  by  the  entire 
class.    Everyone  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  classes  learned 
these  songs  and  dances.    Even  children  in  the  primary  grades  learned 
the  songs  to  "The  Wiz." 


Physical  Education 

Mrs.  C,   the  Physical  Education  teacher,  has  been  at  School  C 
for  seventeen  years.     She  is  the  chief  reinforcer  of  the  school 
family  feeling  among  the  children.     Since  she  teaches  every  child 
in  School  C,  they  can  learn  the  central  thought  and  core  rules  of 
the  School  through  her  and  her  program.     She  is  a  strong  disciplinarian 
who  is  loyal  to  the  school  and  to  the  principal.    She  says: 

This  is  a  very  warm  atmosphere  where  learning  has  to 

take  place  because  there  is  discipline.    Teachers  are 

veterans  who  taught  the  parents  of  the  children  they 

now  teach.    Teachers  stay  here;  they  are  not  career 

skippers.    They  share  information  about  the  children  and 

the  community.    Because  the  faculty  is  stable,  they  get 

to  know  the  children  well,  their  families  and  the  community. 

Most  important  to  this  atmosphere  is  the  principal.  She 
has  to  be  able  to  delegate  authority  which  she  does  well 
and  to  make  for  harmony.    People  have  worked  together 
for  so  long  they  would  work  together  anyway  but  not  with- 
out Mrs.  V. . .who  is  fair  and  understanding. . .especially 
is  this  important  for  people  who  have  children.    I  don't 
have  any  children. .. and  I  know  what  this  means. 
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Mrs.  C  is  a  native  of  another  state  and  received  her  education  from 
a  ^lack  college  where  she  majored  in  physical  education.    She  is  the 
Union  Representative,  the  sponsor  of  the  Safety  Patrol  and  the 
Student  Council. 

Mrs.  C.  begins  with  the  kindergarten  class.    She  tr.lks  to  them 
about  order.    On  March  17,  1980  she  asked  them  how  they  were  supposed 
to  behave  coming  down  the  stairs  from  their  room  to  the  basement 
gymnasium.     Several  children  offered  suggestions  about  their  behavior. 
She  seated  them  and  spoke  harshly  to  those  who  did  not  listen.  When 
they  sat  quietly  she  lined  them  on  the  red  circle  in  the  center  of 
the  gym  floor.    She  directed  them  to  sit  down  and  to  cross  their  legs. 
Jackie  did  not  do  it  correctly  anJ  she  told  liira  to  sit  and  try  it 
again.    When  he  had  executed  the  diiwCtion  correctly,  she  asked  the 
other  children  what  he  had  done  wr  ig.    They  all  said  that  he  did 
not  cross  his  legs.    Many  childrei  .aughed. 

"This  is  not  a  circus  now,"  id  Mrs.  C  looking  stem.  "This 

is  a  gym  class.    No  clowns." 

Mrs.  C  played  the  piano  and  the  children  did  an  exercise  game 
When  this  game  was  over  the  children  formed  a  circle  and  played  "Drop 
the  Handkerchief."    About  this  time  eight  girls  from  the  fifth 
grade  came  into  the  gym.    Everybody  knew  who  they  were.    They  were 
members  of  the  cast  of  "The  Wiz."    Mrs.  C  told  the  girls  that  they 
could  do  one  of  the  dances  from  the  play  for  the  kindergarteners. 
She  put  the  record  on  and  the  girls  began  their  dance.    The  children 
clapped  when  they  had  finished  and  Mrs.  C  let  the  kindergarteners  do 
the  dance  with  the  girls*    All  the  participants  enjoyed  the  dance. 
The  wee  ones  clapped  and  clapped.     The  girls  smiled  and  smiled. 

"Can  we  be  in  the  front  line?"  Yvonne  asked  Mrs.  C. 

"Everybody  can't  be  in  the  front  line."  answered  Mrs.  C. 

"Merle  shouldn't  be  first.    She  do  the  dance  wrong." 

"She  do?"    Mrs.  C  asked  with  raised  eyebrows.    "Now  you  know  how 
to  talk  better    than  that.    You're  one  of  the  smartest  girls  in  Misc 
K's  fifth  grade.     I'm  surprised  at  you,  girl." 

Yvonne  promptly  corrected  herself  with  "she  does."    Mrs.  C 
told  the  kindergarten  children  who  were  sitting  there  looking  at 
the  big  girls  with  awesome  eyes  that  they  should  say  "she  does"  and 
not  "she  do." 
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The  Gym  Scenario 

Mrs.  C  teaches  more  in  gym  than  how  to  play  games  well  and  fairly 
and  how  to  be  a  good  sport.    She  teaches  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  School  C.     She  teaches  them  how  to  behave  in  the  halls,  corridors, 
school  yard    and  environs,  .how  to  behave  in  the  classrooms,  how  to 
follow  directions  and  instructions,  how  to  obey  safety  rules,  how  to 
treat  each  other  in  school,  what  to  talk  about  in  school,  when  to 
talk  about  it,  and  various  other  sundry  moral  lessons  supported  by 
by  tlie  School  C  family.     She  has  many  rewards  to  distribute  and  the 
children  of  School  C  want  to  be.  a  part  of  the  many  activities  which 
she  supervises.    Therefore,  the  threat  of  the  denial  of  her  class  is 
a  strong  motivator  for  the  completion  of  academic  work  and  a  spur 
to  compliance  with  school  rules.     Teachers  can  remove  students  from 
the  patrol  or  the  council  if  they  do  not  do  either. 

She  does  not  have  the  discipline  problems  characteristic  of  the 
newer  Art  and  Music  teachers  whose  classes  serve  as  punishment 
devices,  also.    Since  the  children  know  that  their  work  in  these 
special  subjects  is  not  as  important  as  the  classroom  work,  they  are 
not  as  serious  in  these  endeavors  as  they  might  be  otherwise.    Of  the 
two  teachers,  the  Music  teacher  fares  better  since  he  does  work  with 
children  who  are  in  programs  and  plays  and  are,  therefore,  motivated 
by  this  assignment.  ; 


The  Reading  Achievement  Center 

Dr.  Eileen  0' Shaughnessy  Snow  was  born  in  the  city  and  educated 
in  the  Catholic  schools  from  kindergarten  through  the  doctoral  program. 
She  has  always  been  a  reading  teacher  during  her  fourteen  and  one 
half  years  of  teaching.    During  all  of  that  time  she  has  served  at 
School  C.    She  is  a  white  female  who  serves  energetically  as 
the  teacher  in  the  Reading  Achievement  Cen,ter  ..(RAC).  and  before  that 
assignment  was  a  reading  clinician.     She  thinks  that  School  C  is 
an  excellent  school  be^cause  Mrs.  V  is  the  principal.    She  describes 
the  climate  in  this  Xvay; 

It  is  very  conducive  for  learning.    The  Principal  sets 
the  standards  and  the  teachers  follow  her  philosophy. 
The  children  know  they  are  here  to  learn  and  not  to 
fool  around.     There  are  excellent  teachers  here  who 
show  a  concern  for  children,  although  many  people  are 
not  aware  of  this.    We  all  believe  that  every  child 
can  learn,  regardless  of  background. 
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Dr.  Snow  is  willing  to  help  anybody  who  wants  to  make  and  keep 
School  C  a  good  place  for  children  to  learn. 

She  is  convinced  that  one  of  the  strongest  points  about  School 
C's  reading  program  is  its  placement  routines.     She  talks  about  it 
as  follows: 

If  you  have  a  complete  diagnosis  of  ths  child's 
strengths,  you  can  work  from  there  and  solve 
weaknesses.     I  do  the   basic  clinician's 
tasks,  i.e.,  offer  a  series  of  tests  for  discovering 
a  pattern  and  give  a  prescription  for  remediation. 
After  such  an  evaluation,  there  is  an  even  split 
that  the  MAT  scores  will  be  confirmed  or  rejected. 
But,  generally,  a  good  student  gets  the  best  consistent 
results  from  these  tests. 

When  asked  about  this  deviation  from  school  policy,  she  said: 

I  don't  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  supervisor.  The 
supervisor  said  to  do  RAC  work.     The  principal  and 
I  agree.     The  supervisor  requested  that  the  Ginn 
screening  test  not  be  given.    I  disagreed.  The 
principal  and  I  go  along.     I  go  for  academic  inte- 
grity, not  the  supervisor's  rules.    "To  thy  own 
self  be  true."    I'm  an  Irish  rebel.     I'm  for  the 
underdog. . . 

I  don't  like  the  May  MAT  as  a  placement  tool.  In 

some  cases,  kids  say,  "You're  a  dummy.    You  have  to  , 

go  to  RAC."    We  need  to  mix  brighter  and  slower 

kids.    We  need  to  get  rid  of  the  labeling.  I 

relate  well  to  those  children  who  are  less  endowed 

with  that  magic  number  but  I  don't  believe  in  the  tests.... 

She  thinks  that  the  teachers  are  cooperative  and  support  her  position. 

When  asked  about  this  cooperation,  she  said  this  to  the  interviewer: 

We  have  100  percent  support  and  cooperation  here. 
I  truly  believe  that  this  is  a  family  here  at 
School  C.     I  go  to  the  teachers  to  find  out  what 
they're  teaching.    Then  I  reinforce  their  lesson. 
We  strive  to  do  what's  best,  for  School  C.  We 
cooperate  and  support  each  other  as  we're  called 
on  to  do. 
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About  the  reading  series,  Ginn  360,  she  coraipents: 

I  don't  like  the  Ginn  360  series.     It's  a  poor 
series.    I  was  at  the  Centre  City^Readjlng  Clinic  when 
the  pilot    studies  were  made.     I  don't  know  how  it 
won.    Ginn  720  is  a  better  series.    Lippincott  is 
the  best  you  can  get.    Open  Court  is  another  series 
that's  good.     Too  much  drill  of  skills  often  loses 
kids.    Kids  never  get  involved  in  reading  for 
pleasure  and  fun.    The  same  skills  are  gone  over 
without  the  Ginn  repetition.    You  can  give  reinforcement 
through  alternative  ways  at  getting  at  the  subject 
matter  without  Ginn's   insistence  on  writing  exe'  ises 
constantly.    No  one  basal  series  works  for  all  c  ^dren. 
You  have  to  have  alternatives.     The  Board  is  wrong  when 
it  imposed  one  series.     I  could  not  survive  the  imposed 
classroom  manual  and  rigidity.    Ginn  is  too  rigid  and  itr? 
grading  system  destroys  motivation  wb.en  kids  below  grade 
level  get  D  in  reading  and  A  in  socis.l  studies.. 

These  comments  indicate  some  conflict  between  her  philosophy  and 
actual  practice  in  the  low  achieving  classes  at  School  C. 

Dr.  Snow  would  like  to  see  more    heterogeneous  groupinjs?.    She  says 

I  believe  in  peer  teaching.  That  should  break  up 
the  rigid  homogeneous  groups.  Occasional  missing 
is  good  and  needed. 

But,  my  work  is  highly  individualized.     I  hold 
group  instruction  for  ten  minutes,  no  more. 

She  also  feels  that  listening  is  the  key  to  good  and  effective  instruc- 
tion.    The  children,  according  to  her  observations,  have  learned  to 
tune  people  out,  and  teachers  compound  this  inclination  by  constant 
repetition.    She  states: 

Teachers  need  to  teach  students  how  to  listen. 
They  need  to  tell  students  they  can  achieve  and 
to  stop  hollering. 

Dr.  Snow  would  like  to  see  teachers  resolve  their  reinforcement 
problem  with  more  listening  exercises. 

She  has  good  relations  with  the  parents  of  School  C.     She  says: 
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I  guess  the  parents  are  doing  all  they  can.    They  •  

send  their  children  here  well  dressed  and  well  be- 
haved for  the  most  part.     I  don't  expect  them  to 
do  more  than  what  they  are  already  doing. 

I  write  notes  to  the  parents  and  tell  them  what's 
happening.     I've  called  some  of  the  parents.  They 
are  anxious  to  know  what  their  children  are  doing 
,  and  how  well.    Most  people  callonly  when  children 
are  misbehaving.  I  don't  believe  in  calling  only 
for  discipline  matters. 

Dr.  Snow's  parents  are  cooperative  and  ready  to  help  her  with  any 
trouble. 

Dr.  Snow  serves  School  C  half  day  each  school  day.     She  is 
there  in  the  morning  and  leaves. at  11:30  a,m.  to  go  to  her  second 
assignment  at  a  parochial  school.    Mrs.  S  is  her  aide  and  serves 
School  A  in  the  Mathematics  Achievement  Center  (MAC)  in  the  afternoons. 
She  leaves  at  the  same  time  as  does  Dr.  Snow.    Mrs.  S  was  previously 
the  lunch  manager  at  School  A  before  her  present  appointment.  They 
have  a  teaching  load  of  45  students,  all  of  whom  are  two  years  below 
their  grade  level  in  reading.     Sixty  students  are  required  for  a  full 
time  RAC  teacher. 

On  May  19,  1980  Dr.  Snow  and  Mrs.  S  were  administering  post  tests 
to  the  RAC  students.    On  the  chalkboard  were  words  like  bear,  content, 
place  and  dog.    The  children  were  directed  to  write  the  words,  alphabe- 
tize them,  divide  them  into  syllables,  give  their  dictionary  meanings 
and  the  dictionary  page  number  on  which  the  word  was  found.  There 
were  several  word  lists  of  abut  20  words  each  for  the  different  grade 
levels. 

While  the  children  were  doing  their  tests.  Dr.  Snow  completed 
some  Title  I  forms  and  Mrs..  S  worked  in  the  rear  of  the  room.  When 
the  children  finished  the  tests,  they  copied  their  word  lists. ,  At 
the  end  of  the  period  they  left  quietly.     Several  of  Mrs.  Q's  fourth 
graders  constituted  the  next  class.  They  told  Dr.  Snow  that  some  of  the 
Children  did  not  come  because  they  were  suspended  for  calling  another  ^ 
girl  a  "zebra."  "Zebra"   is  a  term  used  on  television  show  called  "The 
Jeffersons."    The  term  refers  to  a  child  of  a  mixed  racial  couple.  When 
the  children  entered  Dr.  Snow's  room,  Mrs.  V  could  be  heard  reprimand- 
ing a  child  in  the  hall  for  misbehaving. 
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Twenty  of  Dr.  Snow's  45  children  are  in  Grade  5  and  12  are  in 
Grade  4.    Only  one  child  in  in  Grade  1,  five  are  in  Grade  2  and 
seven  are  in  Grade  3.     The  first  and  second  graders  come  first  period, 
the  third  graders  second  period,  the  fourth  graders  third  period  and 
the  fifth  graders  come  fourth  period. 

Dr.  Snow  told  the  fourth  graders  to  be  seated.      They  sat  at 
their  desks  and  she  asked  each  child  to  read  the  words  on  the  chalk- 
board.    They  read  the  directions  and  started  to  do  their  seatwork. 
Mrs.  S  works  with  each  child  individually.    One  of  the  little  girls 
had  a  torn  skirt.     Dr.  Snow  took  out  her  needle  and  thread  and  repaired 
it  on  the  spot.    Miss  P  entered  and  told  Dr.  Snow  and  Mrs.  S  that  she 
wanted  them  to  come  and  take  a  picture  with  her  class.     Everyone  left 
to  get  their  pictures  taken.    When  they  returned,  several  children 
wanted  Mrs.  S  to  show  them  how  to  make  birthday  cards.     She  consented 
to  do  so  and  they  worked  on  the  cards  for  the  rest  of  the  period. 

On  May  6,  1980  four  fifth  graders  worked  on  classification  work- 
sheets.    Dr.  Snow  worked  with  the  group  asking  questions  about  the 
different  items.     She  wanted  to  know  from  each  child  which  item  did 
not  belong  in  a  set  and  why.     She  accepted  whatever  answers  were 
given  by  each  child  and  did  not  make  them  put  things  in  perfect 
grammatical  structure  nor  did  she  correct  Black  English.     The  child- 
ren seemed  relaxed  and  calm  as  though  they    had  a  sense  of  warmth  and 
acceptance.     Then  they  read  a  story,  "The  Big  Mistake.      Dr.  Snow 
asked  them  about  being  the  new  person  in  school.    Mrs.  S  guided  them 
in  their  reading  of  the  story.    They  then  took  the  parts  of  the 
characters  in  the  story  and  read  them  as  if  they  were  doing  a  play. 
Dr.  Snow  asked  them  about  their  experiences  at  being  new  after  the 
play.     She  did  very  little  stopping  and  correcting,  aiding  the 
student  only  when  it  was  obvious  that  he/she  expected  it.  Just 
before  it  was  time  to  leave.  Dr.  Snow  and  Mrs.  S  worked  with  the 
children  on  contractions.     Dr.  Snow  explained  their  use  and  defined 
them.     She  helped  one  student  say  "apostrophe."    The  students  made 
mistakes  in  the  demonstration  lesson,  but  Dr.  Snow  simply  waited  for 
them  to  correct  themselves.     Then  she  and  Mrs.  S  worked  with  the 
children  one  by  one  until  the  period  ended. 


Headstart 

The  Headstart  class  is  housed  in  the  basement  wing  next  to 
the  gymnasium.  There  is  one  teacher  and  one  aide  for  this  clas 
Six  children  were  present  on  each  of  the  two  days  the  class  was 
observed.  Headstart  hours  are  from  8:30  a.m.  to  11:50  a.m..  Mo 
through  Thursday.    Fridays  were  reserved  for  meetings. 
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The  children  entered  the  classroom  on  May  8,  1980  and  sat  down 
in  their  seats.    They  were  imradiately  given  some  cookies  and  milk. 
While  they  ate,  a  mother  and  the  aide,  Mrs.  W,  made  presents  for 
the  children's  mothers  for  Mother's  Day.    When  th^y  had  finished 
the  parent  and  Mrs.  W  gave  the  unfinished  presents  to  the  children 
and  helped  each  one  to  complete  them.     The  teacher,  Mrs.  0,  mixed 
paints  and  passed  them  out. 

This  activity  terminated  in  about  ten  minutes  and  the  children 
were  guided  into  the  library  center  which  is  a  corner  of  the  room 
with    a  table  on  which  are  some  books.    Mrs.  W  read  a  story  to  the 
children  and  two  students  from  Mrs.  Q's  room  came  in  to  help.  One 
helped  one  child  do  a  puzzle  and  the  other  sat  with  Mrs.  W. 

Mrs.  0  cut  out  some  paper  which  the  children  were  to  use  to 
make  cards  for  Mother's  Day.     She  gave  the  paper  to  Mrs.  W  and  she 
and  the  student  from  Mrs.  Q's  room  gave  a  piece  to  each  child. 
Then  the  five  of  them  helped  the  students  to  make  the  cards.    The  mother 
was  asked  to  work  with  another  child  other  than  her  own.  She 
continued  to  call  her  child  "Beebop"  arid'Mrs.  6  kept  correcting  her 
and  telling  her  to  call  him  "Holmes." 

Each  helper  asked  the  children  the  colors  before  the  child  used 
them.    Mrs.  0  asked  the  children  which  piece  of  paper  was  larger  and 
which  was  smaller.     The  children  cut  pictures  out  of  the  old  magazines 
given  to  them  and  pasted  them  on  their  cards  for  decoration.  The 
helpers  asslLsted  tHeni'  ln  using 'the  mateFial's'. 

When  the  cardswere  finished,  Mrs.  Oreminded  the  children  that 
Sunday  was  Mother's  Day.     Sheasked  each  child  his/her  name  and  what  his/ 
her  mother's  name  was  .   Then  sheasked  them  their  addresses.    Mrs.  W 
comes  in  at  that  time  with  the  lunch  cart.    Lunch  was  distributed  and 
the  children  ate.     When  they  had     finished  eating  and  the  lunch  debris 
had  been  removed,  Mrs.  0  let    the  students  work  on  some  games  and 
puzzles . 

She  and  Mrs.  W  walked' arounS  Trom' child  to  child  helping  thiem  to 
complete  their  tasks.     The  two  students  from  Mrs.  Q's  class  left 
at  the  end  of  their  lunch  period  and  the  parent  left  after  lunch  was 
finished.    At  dismissal  time,  Mrs.  0  pinned  notes  on  the  children's 
clothes    for  their  parents  and  sent  home  the  work  which  they  had 
completed  that  day. 

No  interview  was  conducted  with  Mrs.  0,  but  Mrs.  W,  the  aide, 
felt  this  way  about  the  school  climate  at  School  C: 
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I  like  working  here;  the  people  are  very  friendly. 
We  do  things  together.    More  structured  here  rather 
than  permissive,    I  think.    If  children  are  going 
to  learn,  they  have  to  know  that.    I  think  the 
children  are  learning  and  the  people  let  them  know 
that  they  are  interested  in  them  and  want  them  to 
learn. 

You  can  go  to  the  principal  and  talk  over  your 
problems  with  her.    She  lets  the  kids  know  she 
doesn't  stand  for  any  foolishness.    She  has  rules 
and  she  makes  the  kids  obey.    They  respect  her. 
And  she  lets  them  know  what  is  expected. 

Mrs.  W  has  been  an  aide  in  Heads tart  for  13  years.    Except  for  three 
years  service  elsewhere  she  has  been  at  School  C. 

She  felt  comfortable  with  her  achievements  with  the  children  that 
year.     She  noted: 

Yes,  I  feel  that  I  have  helped  them  as  much  as  I 
can.    You  have  certain  things  you  want  to  teach 
them.     Some  are  slower  and  take  more  time. 

We  teach  them  their  colors  and  shapes... the 
numbers  from  one  to  ten.    We  help  them  learn 
to  print  letters  and  to  know  their  names,  how 
to  share,  how  to  get  along  with  each  other. 

We  ask  Mrs.  Y  what  to  do  and  what  she  expects 
them  to  know  when  they  come  to  her.     She  helps 
us  to  know  what  to  do  in  order  to  help  her  and 
them. .  • 

Mrs.  W  was  confident  that  the  things  they  were  doing  were  beneficial 
to  the  children  and  contributed  to  the  good  results  which  reflected 
in  School  C's  MAT  scores. 

Mrs.  W  went  to  School  C  when  she  was  in  elementary  school. 
She  "has' a  gentle  positive  nature  and  works  well  with  small  children. 
She  seems  to  like  her  work  very  well  and  is  loyal  to  School  C  and 
the  principal.    She  feels  that  the  teachers  are  cooperative  in  School 
C  and  she  believes  that  the  parent  relationship  is  good.    She  says: 

We  have  a  good  relationship.    Headstart  has  to  have 
parent  involvement.    We  have  monthly  meetings  with 
our  parents.    This  is  mandated  by  the  Headstart 
legislation. 
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I  want  our  parents  to  send  the  children  to  school 
more  regularly to  cooperate  with  the  program 
by  attending  more  parent  meetings* We  have  a 
parent  rep  who  attends  the  meetings  and  reports 
to  School  C's  Parent  Policy  Committee .but  I 
wish  we  had  more  interested  parents, Yet 
many  parents  volunteer  to  help  take  the  children 
on  field  trips.    They  make  things  for  me,  too. 

The  Lunchrooms;     Interactions,  Roles  and  Functions 

The  chief  lunchroom  supervisor  at  School  C,  Mrs,  Minnie  Burks, 
attended  School  C  for  elementary  school.     She  is  a  black  female 
of  about  fifty.     She  orders  the  food  and  milk,  collects  the  lunch 
monies,  makes  up  the  tables,  supervises  the  four  lunch  aides  and 
maintains  order  in  the  lunchroom  during  lunch  periods.     She  thinks 
School  C  is  a  good  place  to  work  and  a  good  school.     She  says: 

Everyone  seems  like  one  family  here.     I  don't  think 
I  could  be  more  comfortable  with  other  people  than  I 
am  here , , , 

About  the  principal,  she  says  this: 

I  knew  her  as  a  teacher  and  I  know  her  now,  I 

don't  think  any  other  principal  can  compare  with 

her  personality  and  standards  for  the  children  here. 

Anything  I  want  I  can  go  to  her  and  get  understanding. 

Although  Mrs.  V  and  Mrs.  Burks  disagree  on  the  function  of  the  lunch- 
room program,  they  respect  each  other, 

Mrs.  Burks  acknowledges  that  some  of  her  aides  do  not  relate 
well  to  the  children: 

Every  lunch  aide  pitches  in  like  a  team,  covering 
for  each  other.     Some  aides  have  better  control 
of  children  than  do  others.    Those  that  are  used 
to  children  do  better.     If  an  aide  is  having  a 
problem,  another  will  come  and  help  by  isolating 
the  problem  child. 

I  take  the  child  to  the  principal  if  one  is 
disruptive  more  than  three  times.     The  aide 
brings  the  child  to  me.    We  have  little  interaction 
with  parents  but . the  majority  are  concerned  about 
the  children  and  are  supportive  of  the  school. 
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A  lot  of  people  don't  understand  that  lunch  is 
the  only  time  the  children  can  explode.  We 
take  them  out  as  much  as  possible  so  they  can 
run  off.    We  can't  keep  them  completely  quiet 
at  lunch...  They  need  at  least  45  minutes  to  run 
it  off.,.  Now  they  have  only  35  minutes,,. 

She  agrees  with  Mrs,  V  that  the  children  need  to  leave  the  building 
for  exercise  but  she  does  not  think  the  amount  of  time  they  have 
is  sufficient. 

She  does  not  have  any  say  over  the  menu  which  is  served  each 
day  although  she  does  have  the  opportunity  to  make  suggestions  to 
her  superiors.    Nor  has  she  ever  terminated  a  lunch  aide.     She  says! 

I  don't  go  back  to  someone  more  than  once  to  tell 
them  what  their  job  is  though... One  of  them  has  a 
nasty  attitude  towards  the  teachers  now.,.  Usually 
they  terminate  themselves,,, 

Mrs,  Burks  Indicated  that  she  would  not  tolerate  any  aide  who  did 
not  do  her  work. 

The  lunchroom  is  a  converted  boys  gym  which  was  used  when  the 
school  accommodated  a  full  complement  of  600  children.     Two  of  the 
four  aides  clean  tables  and  see  that  tables  are  cleared  of  debris; 
two  watch  the  conduct  of  the  students.     The  noise  level  is  noticeably 
higher  as  the  students  enter  the  hall  even  though  all  aides  en- 
courage silence.     The  students  lower  their  voices  but  gradually 
the  noise  becomes  greater.     There  are  two  lunch  periods  at  School  C, 
one  for  the  primary  grades  at  11:20  a.m.  until  noon  and  the  second 
for  fourth  and  fifth  graders  from  noon  until     J: 30  p,m. 

On  April  1,  1980  Mrs,  Burks  said  that  she  was  short  two  aides. 
The  children  fil.ed  into  the  lunchroom  with  their  teachers  and  took 
their  seats  at  the  long  tables.     They  passed  before  Mrs.  Burks  who 
watched  them  take  one  milk  carton  to  their  lunch  table.     Each  table 
had  about  16  lunches  on  it,     A  large  white  napkin  was  under  each 
lunch.     Some  of  the  children  brought  their  lunches  in  lunchboxes, 
jnost  of  which  seemed  new.    Most  of  the  cMldren  ate  the  hot  Type  A 
lunches  provided  by  tiffe' city Vpubli^  school  system. 

Generarijs  the  children  ate  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  dumped 
their  garbage  in  scattered  containers  and  big  plastic  bags 
stationed  throughout  the  room.     As  students  finished  eating,  a  lunch 
aide  quickly  wiped  off  the  table.    By  11:15  a,m.  most  of  the  students 
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were  through  eating.    They  stayed  in  their  places  until  the  aide  col- 
lected them,  lined  them  up  and  took  them  outside,    Tliere  they  played 
games  and  exchanged  conversations  until  the  aide  brought  them  back 
inside  the  building  and  walked  them  to  their  rooms. 

Aides  separate  the  unruly  children  from  those  they  take  out- 
side.    They  make  these  children  sit  on  the  benches  while  the  others 
go  outside.     If  they  have  complied  with  requests  for  order,  in  time 
the  aides  will  march  them  outside,  too.    On  one  day,  Norman,  from  ELS, 
was  taken  by  Mrs.  Burks  to  the  principal  because  he  was  hitting  other 
students  with  empty  milk  cartons  spilling  milk  on  their  clothes. 
When  the  weather  is  bad,  the  children  stay  in  the  lunchroom  with  the 
aides.    On  these  particular  days,  the  conduct  is  poor  and  the  noise 
is  great. 

The  routine  is  the  same  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  graders. 
Sometimes  Miss  P  comes  to  the  lunchroom  with  her  fourth  grade.  She 
is  very  displeased  by  the  student  conduct  in  the  lunchroom.  Her 
children  talked  a  great  deal  at  lunch. 

On  days  when  it  is  cold  but  not  inclement,  aides  will  send  one 
or  two  children  back  to  the  room  for  their  coats  and  hats.     At  other 
times,  teachers  will  send  the  children  down  already  dressed  to  save 
time.     Since  there  is  no  place  to  put  the  garments,  neither  plan 
works  smoothly.     In  the  former,  the  teachers  are  often  not  in  the 
rooms,  and  two  small  children  can  not  carry  all  of  the  apparel.  In 
the  latter,  the  children  are  compelled  to  sit  in  their  coats  and  hats 
to  eat. 

There  is  great  dissatisfaction  over  the  lunchroom  prpgram  at 
School  C,  but,  as  yet,  no  resolution  has  proved,  satisfactory  for  all 
of  the  interested  parties.    Generally,  the  lunchroom  operation  is 
orderly  and  runs  smoothly.     It  is  not  as  developed  as  School  A's 
program  but  not  as  disorganized  as  School  B's. 


Conclusion 

Achievement  is  the  highest  priority  goal  in  School  C. "  There 
is  high  consensus  among  the  teachers  and  the  principal  around  skill 
mastery  in  reading  and  mathematics  and  the  necessity  for  discipline 
defined  as  routinized  behavior  developed  by  the  students  in  compliance 
with  this  highest  priority.    As  a  consequence,  the  school  is 
characterized  by  a  tight  coordination,  strict  control,  practiced 
consistency  in  a  highly  structured  environment.    Teachers  operationa- 
lize  this  structure  with  two  dominant  modes  of  enforcement: 
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1)  strictly  and  sternly  and  (2)  affectionately  and  considerately. 
The  latter  mode  seems  to  be  more  successful  in  reaching  the  goals 
for  both  types  of  classes,  accelerated  and  low  achieving.  Loose 
structure  is  not  tolerated  for  long  in  School  C.    By  SY  1981-1982, 
both  teachers  of  loosely  structured  classes  had  tnoved  from  School  C, 
one  by  transfer  and  the  other  through  retirement. 

The  high  structure  at  School  C  seems  to  be  required  because  of 
the  divided  community.     In  contrast  to  School  A  where  the  principal's 
hierarchical  independence  was  buttressed  by  his  cohesive  community 
support,  the  School  C  Principal's  hierarchical  independence  is 
weakened  by  her  divided  community.    Resultingly,  she  uses  the  solid 
support  of  her  Lippincott  parents  as  a  buffer  against  the  opposition 
and  the  high  structure  as  a  protection  against  any  uncertainty  within 
the  technological  core  of  the  school.    Moreover,  the  School  C 
Family  concept  incorporates  the  students  into  this  core  making  them 
responsible  for  the  school's  success. 

The  School  C  Principal  said  that  she  has  absolutely  no  say  about 
the  recruitment  of  employees  for  School  Cand  that    she  participates 
in  a  peripheral  way  in  the  selection  process.    The  only  sure  way  she 
can  participate  in  the  transfer  or  removal  of  a  teacher  is  through 
the  unsatisfactory  rating.     She  said; 

If  I  feel  that  the  person  is  unsatisfactory,  I 
can  request  a  transfer.  However,  if  that  person 
doesn't  accept  it,  then  the  person  remains  here. 

The  Principal  of  School  C  controls  this  choice  by  consistent,  persis- 
tent monitoring,  supervision  and  visitation  so  that  unsatisfactory 
teachers  choose  to  leave  rather  than  submit  themselves  to  the 
rigorous  routine  such  a  severe  monitoring  would  entail.    The  School 
C  Principal  knows  that  central  office  disapproves  of  the  use  of 
unsatisfactory  ratings.  Consequently,  she  has  developed  a  good  re- 
lationship with  the  personnel  officer. 

...  .1  have  a  good  relationship  with  .  She 

knows  exactly  what  I  want  as  far  as  a  teacher  is 
concerned.    She  screens  the  teachers  very  carefully. 
She  informs  them  what  they  are  getting  into  when  they 
come  here.    So  our  relationship  there  is  very  good. 

The  School  C  iPrincipal  tries  to  control  the  student  through 
regimenting  his/her  conduct,  behavior  and  dress  inside  school.  By 
constructing  the  School  C  Family  she  attempts  to  create  a  boundary- 
spanning  mechanism  to  substitute  for  the  real  family  which  may 
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be  .unable  to  help  in  the  attainment  of  the  organizational  goalo  of 
high  achievomonc  in  reading  and  mathematics.  The  Principal  states 
her  views  on  the  family  concept: 

Well,  I  think  these  children  need  security  and  they 
need  to  belong  and  I  feel  •  .  .  I  mean,  they  are 
part  of  this  community,  this  school  is  in  the  com- 
munity, and  I  want  thera  to  take  pride  in  this 
school,  in  themselves,  so  as  a  family  they  feel  •  .  . 
they  relate  to  the  family  at  home  as  far  as  the 
teachers  are  concerned.    I  don't  want  them  to  feel  that 
the  teacher's  jusn  the  person  in  charge  of  the  class- 
room who  just  comos  in  here  to  teach  and  then  goes 
home  and  forgets  about  them.    I  want  them  to  feel  that 
we're  here  because  we  want  to  be  here,  they're  here 
because  they  want  to  be  here  and  to  take  an  interest 
in  everything  and  everybody. 

.  .  .  when  I  came  here  there  was  a  lot  of  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  children  and  the  faculty  and  I  had  to 
do  something  to_get  us  together  .    Everybody  was  pulling  _ 
separate   ways. 'So^  ever  since  I've  been  here  I've 
tried  to  make  them  feel  like  a  family  ...  I  mean,  as 
long  as  we  work  together,  we  will  accomplish  something 
but  if  we're  pulling  apart  we're  not  going  to  get  anything 
done. 

But,  when  asked  what  she  wants  parents  to  do,    their  participation  is 
severely  limited,  exhibiting  more  a  desire  for  parents  to  stay 
out  of  the  way  than  come  into  the  process.    She  said,  "Well,  I  feel 
that  if  the  parents  take  an  interest  in  the  school,  the  children  will 
apprecic^te  it. 

The  School  C  Principal  Is  aware  of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
system's  formal  goal  and  her  parental  and  community  relations.  She 
is  aware  also  of  the  informal  goal  of  a  good  public  image  which  is 
prized  more  by  the  central  office  than  high  achievement,  especially 
in  the  all  black  school.     She  knows  that  she  is  not  very  much  liked 
because  of  her  posture  and  program  which  meets  neither  goal.  But 
her  behavior  is  governed  by  her  cause-effect  beliefs.    She  believes 
that  the  parents  cannot  and  will  not  make  their  children  behave  in 
school  well  enough  to  achieve  up  to  national  standards;  therefore, 
she  usurps  their  prerogatives  and  .dictates  their  relationship  with 
the  school.    On  the  surface,  in  conversations,  the  relationship 
appears  cordial  and  congenial.    Underneath,  it  is  often  hostile  and 
adversarial;    As  the  student's  achievement  improves,  however,  the 
relationship  improves.    In  cases  where  the  former  fails  to  occur; 
the  latter  deteriorates. 
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The  parents  of  School  C  aro  in  two  groups:    (1)  parents  of 
students  at  or  above  the  national  norm  in  reading  and  or  mathematics; 
and  (2)  parents  of  students  bolow  the  national  norm  in  Loth  reading 
and  mathematics.    The  Lipplncott  parents  are  in  the  first  group. 
They  aro  also  occasionally  parents  of  students  in  the  Scholars'  Pro- 
gram,   This  division  often  forces  these  parents  to  fight  each  other. 
If  the  Group  Two' parents  attack  the  principal,  the  Lippincott  Parents 
generally  spur  a  defensive  countermove  against  them.    The  Lippincott 
Parents  believe  that  the  principal  needs  the  high  structure  to 
control  the  laxity  and  leniency  of  the  Group  Two  Parents.  Unlike 
many  middle-class  blacks  who  £l^e  the  public  neighborhood  school  when 
it  becomes  majority  poor,  these  parents  whose  values  are  closer  to 
the  middle-class  seek  to  preserve  their  "good"  school  and  want  to 
stay  there. 

The  excessive  routinization,  regimentation  and  rigidity  of  School 
C  controls  the  environment  and  makes  the  outcome  more  predictable. 
Students  and  parents  know  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  cannot  do. 
It  is  repeated  and  reinforced  from  Kindergarten  through  Grade  5. 
Teachers  believe  that  repetition,  reinforcement,  rote  and  drill  aro 
the  necessary  means  for  developing  high  achievement  patterns  in  the 
student  body.    Figure  15  shows  there  is  only  one  loosely  structured 
class  at  School  C.      Figure  16  shows  the  relationship  between  struc- 
ture and  reading  achievement  at  School  C.    Except  for  Grades  1  and  2 
achievement  is  below  the  norm  for  the  low  achieving  classes  in  reading. 
For  the  low  achieving  fourth  grade,  the  principal  and  the  teachers  seemed  to 
have  low  expectations  in  contrast  to  their  general  belief  about  the 
rest  of  the  student  body.    As  a  consequence,  this  class  performed 
poorly  in  reading  and  mathematics.    Additionally,  this  class  has  for 
a  homeroom  teacher,  the  library  and  science  teacher  for  the  departmenta- 
lized group.    She  seemed  very  rushed  and  hurried  in  her  attempt  to 
fulfill  her  obligations  to  all  of  her  students  in  those  subject  areas 
and  had  much  less  time  for  counseling  and  guidance  than  did  other 
homeroom  teachers  in  this  group.    Moreover,  these  4th  graders  had  no 
desks  of  their  own  in  their  homeroom  and  generally  could  not  develop 
as  great  a  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  School  C  Family  as  could  other 
students  in  School  C. 

The  teacher  of  the  lowest  achieving  3rd  grade  group  was  a  new 
teacher  who  was  absent  a  lot  during  this  school  year.    The  high 
achieving  4th  graders  and  the  low  achieving  5th  graders  both  were 
taught  reading  by  a  strict  teacher  in  a  loosely  structured  classroom 
environment.    Neither  group  performed  well  in  reading.    In  fact,  this  high 
achieving  4th  grade  class  was  the  only  group  where  the  Lippincott  readers 
failed  to  achieve  as  expected  on  the  MAT.    Figure  17  shows  a  better 
pattern  of  achievement  for  mathematics.    The  only  class  in  real  trouble 
is  the  low  achieving  4th  grade  group.    Clearly,  achievement  is  depen- 
dent upon  high  expectations.    Figure  18  reflects  the  inability  of 
teachers  to  cover  the  work  assigned  for  their  particular  grades  even 
though  their  children  achieve. 
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Figure  16 

Structure  and  Reading  Achievement  of  Classes  at  School  C,  June,  1980 
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Structure  and  Mathematics  Achievement  at  School  C,  June,  1980 
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Figure  18 

Structure  and  Basal  Reader  Placement  at  School  C 
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These  data  indicate  a  preference  for  high  structure  but  a  division 
on  approach.  Half  are  strict  and  stem  and  half  are  affectionate  and  • 
considerate.    Teachers  need  more  time  than  allowed  for  the  teaching 
of  reading  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  students  who  need  re- 
teaching,  reinforcement  and  repetition.    The  departmentalized  organi- 
zation seems  to  defeat  that  need  in  reading  but  enhances  it  in 
mathematics.    Grouping  in  mathematics  seems  to  be  effective  also. 

The  actors  are  mostly  stable  teachers  with  longevity  in  the 
school  arid'^'experience  in  teaching  together.    The  Principal  in  spite 
of  her  high  degree  of  authoritarianism  is  one  of  them  and  shares 
their  belief  in  the  need  for  repetition,  reinforcement  and  regimenta- 
tion as  the  principal  routines  to  high  achievement  and  high  scores 
on  standardized  tests.    The  physical  education  teacher  reinforces 
this  regime  in  the  gymnasium,  the  student  council  and  the  safety 
patrol.     Student  council  members,  safety  patrol  monitors  and  messengers 
all  reinforce  the  rules  for  younger  students.    They  show  them  what  to 
do,  when  to  do  it  and  how.    Every  teacher  is  responsible  for  all 
students  and  must  know  their  names  and  their  histories.     Every  student 
is  every  other  student's  brother  or  sister. 

Teachers  at  School  C  are  conscious  of_the  blackness  of  their 
student  body.    They  try  to  relate  their  curriculiim' to' M  History, 
Literature,  Music  and  Art  in  subtle,  continuous  and  well  integrated 
ways.     Emphasis  is  not  a  one  week,  one  month  affair.    Wall  and  bulletin 
board  decorations,  supplementary  materials  and  discussions  are  re- 
flected attempts  to  meet  this  unique  need  of  the  students  for  self- 
image  development  and  self  esteem. 

The  acquisition  and  retention  of  the  appropriate  school  materials 
and  programs  is  an  on-going  struggle  in  School  C  between  the  principal 
and  faculty  and  central  office.    Whenever  the  school's  program  is 
threatened  in  any  way,  the  pa:;ents  of  the  school  contact  board  members 
for  help  in  maintaining  the  high  quality  of . instruction  at  the  school. 
The  School  C  Principal  is  disinterested  in  promotion  in  the  public 
school  system;  therefore,  she  is  not  as  vulnerable  as  others.  Since 
there  is  no  way  to  punish  her,  she  remains  relatively  secure  as  long  as 
School  C  is  high  achieving.     She  intends  to  see  that  it  is. 

i  am  going  to  retire  from  School  C.    No  other 
teachers  would  put  up  with  what  it  takes  to  make 
a  school  high  achieving  in  this  system  since  there 
,i?, little  support  for  these  processes.     I  do  not 
waiit  a  promotion  either  because  I  don't  think  that 
I  would  get  the  kind  of  assistance  that  is  needed 
to  do  what  I  I;ave  done  here  some  other  place.  I 
only  have  a  few  more  years  to  go  and  I  will  spend 
them  here  at  School  C. 
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School  C  continues  to  remain  one  of  the  high  achieving  black  schools 
in  June,  1982,  with  52  percent  of  its  students  at  or  above  the  national 
norm  in  reading  and  70  percent  there  in  mathematics  on  the  California 
Achievement  Tests.     In  1982,  School  C  was  79  percent  poor,  99  per- 
cent black.     One  third  of  its  student  body  transferred  in  f ^om  ^  low 
achieving  predominantly  black  poor  school  under  the  1980-1981  de- 
segregation 'plan. 

School  C  illustrates  the  use  of  the  authority  of  the  Principal 
to  create  a  closed  system  for  the  production  of  the  formal  goals  of 
the  school  system.     But",  in  so  doing,  the  formal  structure  is  circum- 
vented often  and  the  system's  informal  structure  is  characterized  by 
the  School  C  family.     The  School  C  Principal  is  loosely  coupled  with 
central  office  and  with  one  group  of  her  parents  and  community.  She 
is  tightly  coupled  with  her  teachers  and  another  parent  and  community 
group.    While  her  teachers  differ  in  their  approaches  to  teaching,  there 
is  consensus  among  them  on  structure,  goals  and  philosophy.  Addi- 
tionally, these  teachers  share  the  principal's  high  expectations  of 
the  students,  except  for  the  one  group,  and  her  authoritarianism. 
They  are  also  loyal  to  her  in  return  for  her  support  with  student  dis- 
cipline and  parent  complaint  negotiations  even  though  they  do  not 
fully  believe  that  the  high  achievement  of  School  C  is  due  entirely 
to  her  efforts. 

Hierarchical  independence  permits  the  School  C  Principal  to 
deviate  from  BPE  policies  when  she  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so  to  achieve  School  C  goals.     Some  of  these  deviations  are: 
(-tVthe  use  of  materials  unapproved  by  the  BPE:     (2)  the  alteration 
of  curriculum  for  reinforcement,  repetition  and  drill;   (3)  the 
denial  of  student  participation  in  special  subject  classes  as  a  penalty 
for  incomplete  homework,  schoolwork  or  unsuccessful  testing;  W  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  a  dress  code  for  teachers  and 
students;  (5)  the  discouragement  of  student  referrals  to  Special 
Education  in  the  mental  retardation  category  especially;  (6)  the 
encouragement  of  parents  to  refer  matters  to  school  board  members 
for  resolution  short-circuiting  the  higher  echelons  of  public  school 
administration;   (7)  the  extension  of  the  students'  time  in  school  _ 
past  dismissal  for  reteaching,  reinforcement  and  remediation;   (8)  the 
refusal  to  accept  student  teachers  and  special  approved  school  board 
projects  which  take  time  away  from  the  basic  skill  mastery  program; 
(9)  the  refusal  to  accept  without  prejudice  records  forwarded  by 
other  schools  for  students  transferring  into  School  C;  (10)  the 
use  of  a  teaching  position  for  duties  other  than- those -specif ied^by    .  _ 
the  BPE;     (11)  the  rejection  of  the  Superintendent  s  goal  priorities 
for  School  C;  and  (12)  the  encouragement  of  teachers  to  transfer  in 
cases  where  teacher  performance  is  undesirable  and  unwanted. 
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The  School  C  Principal  and  her  teachers  have  created  a  high 
achieving  school  in  an  area  where  few  expected  it  or  cared.    She  has 
managed  to  elevate  achievement  with  these  different  routines, 
scenarios  and  processes.    Her  authoritarianism,  however,  has  divided 
her  community  in  spite  of  which  she  managed  to  maintain  a  hierarchical 
independence  through  the  consolidation  of  her  faculty,  students  and 
supportive  community  in  a  School  C  Family. 
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Chapter  VII:    Organizatidnal  Factors  Affecting  High  Achievement 

This  study  was  conducted  to  determine  the  organizational  factors 
important  to  producing  a  program  of  quality  education  in  three 
predominantly  black  and  poor  elementary  schools,  kindergarten  through 
fifth  [grade,  in  the  Centre  City  School  System,  Schools  A,  B  and  C; 
and  to  identify  any  differences  which  might  exist  among  these  schools. 
Of  the  21  predominantly  black  elementary  schools  in  Centre  City  during 
SY  1979-80,  only  five  were  high  achieving  as  reflected  by  reading 
and  mathematics  scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test-  (MAT) 
exceeding  or  reaching  the  national  and/or  Centre  City  norms  received 
by  more  than  a  majority  of  the  students  in  the  school  (at  least  51 
percent).     Students  were  not  tested  in  kindergarten;  therefore, 
there  were  five  grade  equivalent  mean  scores  for  each  school  in 
reading  and  five  for  each  in  mathematics.    Over  the  five  year  period 
beginning  with  SY  1975-1976  and  ending  with  SY  1979-1980  out  of  50 
possible  grade  mean  scores.  School  C  scored  A6;  School  A,  31;  and 
School  B,  23.     This  means  that  School  C  achieved  a  grade  equivalent 
mean  score  at  or  above  the  national  and/or  Centre  City  norm  46  times 
out  of  the  50  possibilities.     It  was  indeed  an  abashing  anomaly. 
During  Sy  1979-1980,  School  A  achieved  a  grade  equivalent  means  score 
at  or  above  the  national  and/or  Centre  City  nonhs  in  10  out  of  the  10 
possible  grade  mean  scores.  / 

Nonparticipant  observation  was  the  primary  technique  supple- 
mented by  the  study  of  documents,  materials,  records  and  reports 
which  were  used  to  examine  the  routines,  scenarios  and.  processes  of 
these  schools  through  the  lens  of  Graham  T.  Allison's  Organizational 
Process  Model  (0PM)  which  emphasized  organizational  output  and  is 
used  to  discern  the  behaviors  the  organizational  components  exhibit 
in  the  implementation  process  in  terms  of  outputs  delivered  in 
standard  patterns  or  ways.    A  routine  is  a  series  of  repetitive 
activities  which  are  related  to  a  goal  such  as  high  achievement  in 
reading.    A  scenario  is  a  series  of  routines.     A  process  is  a 
series  of  scenarios.     This  model  permitted  the  study  of  organiza- 
tional routines,  scenarios  and  processes  which  produced  the  output 
of  high  achievement  and  to  explore  this  puzzling  occurrence  with 
ethnography. 

Each  school  in  this  study  represented  a  general  style^  of  life 
for  the    culture  exhibited  by  the  actors  in  the  environment. 
Ethnography  is  the  task  of  describing  these  cultures  exemplified  by 
the  knowledge  the  school  actors  used  to  generate, and  interpret  their 
social  behavior,  not  only  from  the  investigators  points  of  view 
but  also  from  the  actors'  points  of  view.     Semi-structured  inter- 
views were  conducted  with  teachers  and  principals  and  questionnaires 
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were  administered  to  teachers  to  determine  goal  consensus  and  to 
parents  to  discover  their  opinions  about  their  schools'  achievement.' 
These  data  were  crosschecked  with  observations. 

Achievement  and  Growth:    The  Outputs 

In  the  cases  of  the  three  schools  in  this  study,  the  output 
of  two  schools  (A  and  C)  was  high  achievement  and  high  growth  in 
both  reading  and  mathematics;  in  the  third  (School  B)  it  was  low 
achievement  in  reading  and  high  achievement  in  mathematics  with 
high  growth  in  both.  •  This  output  was  the  result  of  three  factors 
generally;     (1)     goal  consensus  among  the  school  and  community 
actors;   (2)    high  expectations  for  student  achievement  by  school 
actors;  and  (3)     choices  of  functional  routines,  scenarios  and 
processes  for  the  achievement  of  high  priority  goals.  Functional 
routines  are  those  which  actually  achieve  the  accepted  high  priority 
goals.     The  output  of  high  achievement  and  growth  resulted  from  the 
principals'  basic  decisions  which  generated  consensus . among  the 
teachers  and  the  community  around  achievement  as  the  highest  prio- 
rity goal  and  stimulated  teachers  to  choose  functional  routines. 
While  these  schools  were  high  achieving  according  to  the  definition 
used  in  this  study  and  compared  to  other  predominantly  black  and  poor 
elementary  schools  in  the  Centre  City  School  System  (CCSS),  they 
were  still  different.     In  School  A  over  the  five  year  period 
described  above  high  growth  yielded  high  achievement  55  percent 
of  the  time;  in  School  C,  92  percent  of  the  time;  and  in  School 
B,  41  percent  of  the  time.     The  findings  of  this  study  will  be 
reported  within  the  framework  of  the  organizational  goals  and  the 
routines,  scenarios  and  processes  used  to  achieve  them. 

'  In  this  study  two  schools  were  more  alike  (A  and  C)  than  the 
third  (B) .     The  latter  was  different  in  several  ways  which  should 
be  reviewed  before  the  discussion  of  the  findings.     School  B 
differed  from  Schools  A  and  C  in  the  following:     (1)  faculty 
mobility;   (2)  student  mobility;  (3)  student  population; 
(4)  student  socio-economic  status;  (5)  student  absenteeism; 
(6)  principal's  tenure  and  style;   (7)  the  number  of  extra  programs 
in  the  school;  and  (8)  the  structure  of  the  classrooms.  There 
were  more  loosely  structured  classrooms  at  School  B  and  it  was  the 
only  study  school  with  split  grade  assignments  in  one  classroom. 
School  C  was  the  only  school  with  departmentalization  and  School  A 
was  the  only  school  practicing  student  advocacy.     School  B  had 
no  formal  vehicle  for  parental  and  community  involvement  outside 
of  the  regular  PTA,  parent  representatives , Title  One  and  Headstart 
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programs.    The  faculty  was  obviously  in  transition;  teachers  were 
moving  in  and  out.     The  average  total  teaching  experience  of 
teachers  at  School  B  was  7.2  years  compared  to  10.2  for  School  A 
and  16  for  School  C.    The  average  student  absence  rate,  7.6  days 
per  school  year,  exceeded  School  C's  rate  of  6.8  and  School  A*s 
rate  of  5.6.     Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  student  population  of 
School  B  transferred  in  and  out  during  the  study  school  year 
compared  to  32  percent  at  School  C  and  16  percent  at  School  A. 
The  principal  of  School  B  was  only  in  her  third  year  compared 
to  approximately  12  years  for  each  of  the  other  two  principals. 
In  addition,  she  did  not  grow  up  in  Centre  City  nor  was  she 
educated  in  its  public  schools  as  the  other  two  principals  had 
done  and  been.     Considerably  more  external  programs  were  in  School 
B:     (1)  the  Elementary  Scholars'  Center;   (2)  the  Imaginarium 
Program;   (3)  Teachers!  Corps;   (4)  Project  '81;  and  (5)  Student 
Teachers  from  Eisenhower  University's  School  of  Education.  School  A 
had  special  education  programs  and  School  C  had  only  Title  IV... 
Students  in  School  B  were  not  as  poor  as  the  students  in  Schools 
A  and  C.     Only  56.7  percent  of  the  School  B  students  received 
free  or  reduced  lunch  compared  to  73.8  percent  at  School  A  and 
91.7  percent  at  School  C.  Additionally,  School  B  had  95  fewer 
students  than  School  C  and  177  less  than  School  A.     School  B 
enjoyed  a  slightly  smaller  class  size,  20.3,  compared  to  21.4  for 
School  A  and  22.3  for  School  C;  and  it  had  a  smaller  teacher-pupil 
ratio,  16.6:1  compared  to  18.8:1  for  both  Schools  A  and  School  C. 
School  B's  general  fund  allocation  was  also  slightly  higher, 
$1,719.85  per  child  compared  to  $1,678.62  for  School  A  and 
$1,284.47  for  School  C.     School  B  was  located  in»a  slightly  higher 
socio-economic  status  census  zone  than  School  A  or  C.    At  School 
B,  a  school  board  member  was  also  a  parent  of  three  children  in 
grades  2,3  and  4  during  the  study  year;  the  Vice  President  of  the 
local  teachers'  union  taught  third  and  fourth  grade  reading  there; 
and  the  relative  of  one  of  the  high  officials  in  the  CCSS  taught 
third  and  fourth  grade  mathematics.  E&ta  revealed  School  B  as  a 
school  in  transition.     Because  the  principal  was  new  and  the 
faculty  was  changing,  the  structure  of  most  classrooms  was 
dominated  by  peer  interaction.    The  students  set  the  norms. 
Much  of  the  teachers'  time  was  spent  in  trying  to  control  disci- 
pline.    Consequently,  less  time  was  spent  on  instruction.  The 
principal's  style  was  based  on  a  belief  in  teacher  professionalism 
which  dictated  that  discipline  and  parental  conflict  be  negotiated 
by  the  teacher.     This  belief  generated  a  routine  of  non-intervention 
in  classroom  conduct. 
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Organizational  Goals 

Organizational  actors  in  the  0PM  face  situations  where 
decisions  have  already  been  made  and  their  choices  are  confined 
by  these  previous  actions.     In  a  sense,  then,  the  appointment 
and/or  choice  of  a  leader  is  anti-climactic.    However,  in  the  case 
of  Schools  A  and  C  the  leaders  counteracted  many  decisions  which 
had  been  made  prior  to  their  appointment  regarding  goals,  instruc- 
tion, curriculum,  coordination  and  control.     Sometimes  they  worked 
within  constraints  and  sometimes  they  simply  ignored  them.    As  a 
protection  against  sanctions  from  their  superiors,  the  principals 
engendered  loyalty  from  their  faculties  by  their  hierarchical 
independence  or  willingness  to  disagree  with  their  superiors  and 
by  their  tendency  to  obligate  their  teachers  to  them  through  the 
assumption  of  discipline  and  parental  conflict.    Because  of  this 
loyalty,  teachers  accepted  their  principals'  rigorous  monitoring 
of  their  teaching  and  student  progress  in  reading  and  mathematics. 
The  data  point  to  the  principal's  conduct  as  the  most  important 
generator  of  the  consensus  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  belief 
in  the  ability  of  the  black  poor  student  to  achieve  (high  expecta- 
tions) and  the  establishment  of  functional  routines  for  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  mathematics. 

First,  the  principal  must  believe  that  the  black  poor  student 
can  learn  and  that  high  achievement  in  reading  and  mathematics 
in  a  black  poor  school  is  possible.    Next,  the  principal  must  be 
willing  to  take  the  risks  necessary  for  the  selection  of  this 
high  achievement  as  a  high  priority  goal.    Fourthly,  he/she  must 
choose  functional  routines,  scenarios  and  processes  for  goal 
achievement.    Lastly,  he/she  must  be  willing  to  disagree  with 
his/her  superiors  around  these  choices  and  their  implementation. 
These  seem  best  accomplished  by  a  moderately  authoritarian  princi- 
pal who  uses  selective  application  of  sanctions  in  a  flexibly 
structured  environment  where  there  is  staff  and  student  stability. 

Both  principals  at  Schools  A  and  C  exhibited  hierarchical 
independence  or  the  willingness  to  disagree  with  their  superiors 
in  order  to  reach  organizational  goals.    In  School  A,  the  princi- 
pal made  a  conscious  decision  to  make  the  school  a  part  of  the 
community.     In  addition,  he  had  different  goal  priorities  than 
did  the  Superintendent.    He  was  open  and  candid  about  his 
disagreement  and  his  sense  of  priorities.    His  first  priority  was 
to  build  a  strong  healthy  self-image  in  his  students..  Secondly, 
he  wanted  them  to  acquire  academic  skills  and  knowledge.  Thirdly, 
he  wanted  his  students  to  learn  to  cooperate  with  others  and 
lastly,  to  transfer  those  skills  acquired  to  the  community. 
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He  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  pursuing  these  goals.    School  A 
was  the  only  school  which  showed  a  spirit  of  child  advocacy. 
Moreover,  the  School  A  principal  disagreed  regarding  his  role  and 
the  effect  of  his  actions  on  the  level  of  achievement  in  his 
school.    He  interpreted  the  principal  as  an  educator  responsible 
to  the  community  before  central  office.     School  A  was  managed 
within  the  context  of  the  community's  needs  and  best  interests. 
Knowing  the  necessity  of  having  support  for  his  deviant  view,  this 
principal  allied  himself  with  his  community  and  became  an  active 
part  of  it  by  joining  its  organizations,  working  with  its  families 
on  their  social  and  economic  problems  and  providing  leadership  to  - 
it  in  the  education  of  its  children. 

During  SY  1980-1981,  the  School  A  principal  was  promoted  to 
manage  a  school  improvement  project  designed  to  elevate  achieve- 
ment in  several  low  achieving  predominantly  black  elementary  schools. 
The  School  A  Community  gave  a  testimonial  dinner  for  him.     Over  300 
guests  attended.  ''^ts  were  sold  out.    There  was  standing  room 

only.    Person  aft*.     ,  ir.'^a  rose  to  thank  this  principal  for  helping 
their  children,  for  teaching  them  and  for  "saving  their  lives." 
Children  confessed  how  much  they  missed  him,  several  bursting  into 
tears  in  the  midst  of  their  presentations.    Alumni  of  the  elementary 
school  returned  to  demonstrate  his  effectiveness  in  motivating  them 
to  do  well  in  college,  on  their  new  jobs  and  in  their  after-school 
pursuits. 

The  highly  authoritarian  principal  of  School  C  disagreed  with 
the  Superintendent  on  goal  priorities  also  but  she  did  not  openly 
state  this  disagreement.     Rather,  she  incorporated  his  goal 
relating  to  parent  participation  as  a  high  priority  but  did  not 
establish  any  effective  routines  for  its  operationalization.  She 
held  on  to  her  high  priority  goal  of  high  achievement  in  reading 
and  mathematics.     She  believed  that  some     of  her  parents  could  not 
make  their  children  behave  in  school  well  enough  to  progress  at 
the  expected  rate;  therefore,  she  usurped  their  parental  prerogatives 
without  their  consent  earning  their  animosity.    Furthermore,  she 
disagreed  with  her  superiors  on  instructional  methods  and  routines. 
When  confronted  about  these  disagreements,  she  relied  on  her 
established  record  of  high  achievement  for  support  from  her  School 
C  Family  which  included  the  parents  of  the  advanced  learners  in 
her  school  and  her  School  Board  Representative.     She  insisted  on 
using  materials  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  CCSS  because  she 
was  convinced  that  for  her  learners  these  materials  were  superior 
to  those  chosen  by  the  system.     In  contrast  where  the  School  A 
principal's  hierarchical  independence  was  buttressed  by  his  cohesive 
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community,  the  School  C  principal's  hierarchical  independence  was 
weakened  by  her  divided  community.    Resultingly,  she  used  the 
solid  support  of  her  advanced  learners'  parents  as  a  buffer  against 
both  central  office  and  community  opposition  and  the  high  structure 
of  the  school  as  a  protection    against  any  uncertainty  within  its 
technological  core.    Moreover,  the  School  C  Family  coneept  in- 
corporated the  students  into  this  core  making  them  responsible  for 
their  success  too. 

The  principal  of  School  B  was  the  least  authoritarian  of  the 
three.     She  valued  teacher  professionalism  and  believed  in  delega- 
ting her  authority  to  the  teachers.    Her  goals, then,  were  developed 
by  negotiation  and  bargaining  with  her  faculty  and  were  not  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  the  superintendent.     Although  she  stated  high 
achievement  in  reading  as  her  goal,  she  displaced  it  with  high 
growth  andltraded  off  the  former  for  the  latter.    Her  goals  were 
also  affected  by  her  steady  reliance  on  system  approved  external 
sources  for  supervision  and  altered  by  the  needs  of  these  sources. 
As  a  result,  in  spite  of  teachers'  concerns  about  the  effect  of 
low  reading  skills  on  the  ability  of  the  children  to  solve  word 
problems  in  mathematics,  mathematics  had  a  higher  priority  than 
reading  in  her  management  scheme  because  of  the  system's  priorities 
for  the  Teachers'  Corps  and  Project  '81  programs  in  her  building. 
She  communicated  with  her  parents  through  her  formal  structures, 
the  PTA,  cluster  parent  representatives.  Title  I  and  Headstart 
parent  groups. 

Administration  and  Supervision 

The  personal  interests  and  seniority  of  the  principals  also 
affected  their  goal  priorities.    The  exhibited  willingness  of  the 
School  A  and  School  C  principals  to  buck  the  system  and  to  deviate 
from  the  low  achieving  norm  for  black  schools  was  reinforced  by 
their  disinterest  in  promotion  in  the  school  system.    Having  accepted 
the  possibility  that  they  would. not  receive  a  promotion  if  they 
failed  to  cooperate  with  the  central  office  personnel  around  the 
constraints  of  the  system's  rules  and  regulations.  School  A  and 
School  C  principals  showed  no  hesitation  to  question  central  office 
practices  whenever  necessary.,    These  principals  were  loosely 
coupled  with  central  office  and  tightly  coupled  with  their  facul- 
ties whereas  there  was  always  an  expressed  empathy  for  teachers 
on  the  part    of  the  School  B  principal  who  overidentif ied  with 
the  principals  of  the  low  achieving  black  schools.     She  felt  that 
somehow  they  had  met  their  responsibilities  because  of  an  indication 
of  growth  even  through  unaccompanied  by  high  achievement.  Addi- 
tionally, she  followed  the  system's  rules.     This  may  have  been  an 
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effect  of  her  inexperience.     School  B  data  show  a  school  hierarchi- 
cally dependent  on  central  office  for  direction  and  supervision - 
The  School  B  principal's  administrative  style  reflected  two  main 
principles:  (1)  collegiality  and  (2)  specialization  resulting  in 
a  principal  who  was  loosely  coupled  with  her  faculty  ard  community 
and  tightly  coupled  with  the  central  office  on  which  she  depended 
for  instructional  leadership  and  programs. 

In  contrast,  the  principals  of  Schools  A  and  C  both  saw 
themselves  as  authoritarian  although  the  degree  differed.  The 
School  B  principal  did  not.    The  former  were  firm  overseers, 
strictly  monitoring  reading  and  mathematics  achievement  and  teach- 
ing performance  in  their  schools.    The  Schools  A  and  C  principals 
looked  inward  to  the  resources  of  their  own  faculties  and  staffs 
in  problem  solving  searches.    On  the  other  hand,  the  School  B 
principal  mainly  looked  outward  to  system  approved  external  agencies, 
resources  and  support  networks,  and  was  lax  and/or  erratic  in 
oversight,  monitoring  and  teacher  evaluation  although  she  used 
the  union  representative  for  reading  administration  and  permitted 
specialization  by  teachers  in  their  perceived  areas  of  expertise 
when  they  requested  such.    The  determination  of  these  requests 
emanated  from  teachers  and. rarely  was  initiated  by  the  principal. 
Having  surrendered  her  decision-making  prerogatives  to  teacher 
negotiation,  she  was  often  rendered  ineffective. 

None  of  the  three  principals  used  dominance  or  sheer  authori- 
tarian force  to  gain  teacher  compliance.    The  principals  of  Schools 
A  and  C  obligated  their  teachers  to  them  by  assuming  responsibility 
for  discipline  enforcement  throughout  the  school  and  parental 
coordination  and  control.    At  School  A,  the  principal  was  in  contact 
with  students  nearly  90  percent  of  the  school  day.    The  emphasis 
on  student  advocacy  permitted  students  to  confer  with  him  con- 
tinuously, bringing  their  concerns,  complaints  and  grievances. 
This  provided  the  principal  with  a  useful  source  of  information 
about  school  business,  teacher  conduct  and  community  affairs. 
This  proved  an  effective  control  over  teacher  performance  and 
compliance* 

The  School  C  principal  obligated  her  teachers  additionally 
by  assuming  responsibility  for  meeting  with  irate  parents  or 
those  whose  concerns  created  confrontations  and  conflicts  with 
teachers.    At  School  A  the  principal  used  the  parents  as  a  force 
to  evaluate  teacher  performance,  but  he  stood  between  the  two 
groups  as  arbitrator  and  protector.    His  community  activist  role 
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endeared  him  to  the  parents  and  they  deferred  school  decisions  to 
him.    At  School  C»  the  principal  used  one  group  of  parents  as  a 
buffer  between  herself  and  another  group  of  parents  who  opposed 
her  policies*     She  handled  all  discipline  prob^Lems  referred  to 
her  by  teachers  and  requested  referrals  when  she  thought  it 
necessary.    At  School  B,  the  principal  used  neither  obligation  or 
dominance.    She  relied  on  teacher  professionalism  to  force  complianc 
and  performance  and  expected  the  teachers  to  handle  all  discipline 
problems  and  parental  conflicts  ,  entering  these  cases  only  when 
an  emergency  or  crisis  arose. 

At  Schools  A  and  C,  the  principals  observed  and  visited 
classrooms  daily.    At  9;00  a.m>  these  two  leaders  "did  the  rounds." 
They  walked  or  looked  into  every  classroom  to  observe  student  and 
teacher  conduct.    Teachers  and  students  were  confronted  if  non- 
compliance with  school  rules  or  poor  performance  in  school  tasks 
TOs  observed.    At  School  B,  the  principal's  visitation  and  obser- 
vation schedule  was  erratic;  and,  when  it  did  occur,  was  announced. 

Teachers  were  loyal  to  the  principals  of  Schools  A  and  C. 
Their  schools  showed  higher    consensus  around  the  Achievement  and 
Discipline  Scales  on  the  Professional  Staff  Questionnaire  (PSQ) 
than  did  School  B.    The  most  loyal  teachers  were  at  School  C, 
showing  the  highest  degree  of  consensus  of  the  three  schools. 
This  consensus  was  translated  into  a  general  theme  of  reinforcement » 
regimentation  and  re-teachinj^  for  skill  mastery  in  reading  and 
mathematics  and  the  necessl'^y  for  discipline  defined  as  routinized 
behavior  developed  by  the  students  in  compliance  with  this  highest 
priority.    As  a  consequence  the  school  was  characterized  by  tight 
coordination,  strict  control,  practiced  consistency  in  a  highly 
structured  environment.  .  This  high  structure  seemed  to  be  required 
because  of  the  divided  community.    Teachers  operationalized  this 
structure  with  two  dominant  modes  of  enforcement:  strictly  and 
sternly  and  affectionately  and  considerately.    The  latter  mode 
seemed  to  be  more  successful  in  reaching  the  goals  for  both  types 
of  classes,  accelerated  and  low  achieving.    Most  classrooms  at 
School  C  were  highly  structured  where  a  unilateral  teacher-student 
relationship  characterized  the  interaction.    In  these  classrooms 
strict  adherence  to  the  command-obedierce  structure  was  maintained. 
Regimentation,  rote  and  drill  techniques  represented  the  typical 
teaching  style  and  class  discussions  were  kept  at  a  minimum. 
Loose  structure  was  not  tolerated  for  long  in  School  There 
were  two  loosely  structured classroons  at  School  C  during  SY  1979- 
1980.    Only  one  of  these  was  a  regular  classroom;  the  other  was  a 
special  subject.    By  SY  1981-1982,  both  teachers  had  moved,  one  by 
transfer  and  the  other  through  retirement. 
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Table  76 

School  A:  Structure  and  Achievement  During  the  1979-1980  School  Year 

Reading  Mathematics 
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Table  77 

School  B!  Structure  and  Achievement  During  the  1979-1980  School  Year 

Reading  Mathematics 
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classroom  for  reading. 

**  This  class  had  a  flexibly  structured 
classroom  for  mathematics. 
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Table  78 
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School C !  Structure  and  Achievement  During  the  1979-1980  School  Year  J^S" 

Keadlnt;     ■             Mathematics  S-S^" 
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At  School  A,  most  of  the  classrooms  reflected  the  flexible 
style  of  the  principal.    Flexible  classrooms  were  characterized 
by  firm  but  pliable  structures  where  teachers  and  students  shared 
reciprocal  relationships  as  opposed  to  the  unilateral  of  the 
highly  structured  rooms  and  the  peer  of  the  loosely  structured. 
Teachers  and  students  adapt  to  change  easily  and  students  are 
allowed  to  have  different  opinions  which  they  can  express,  i.  There 
are  only  two  loose  classrooms  at  School  A.    Of  the  10  regular 
division  classrooms  at  School  B  half  were  loosely  structured  and  half 
flexible.    There  were  no  highly  structured  classrooms  at  Schbol  B. 

Both  principals  at  Schools  A  and  C  were  directly  involved 
in  classroom  operations,  visiting  these  rooms  daily,  conferring 
with  teachers  on  their  observations  regularly,  monitoring  reading 
and  mathematics  achievement  routinely  and  implementing  repertoires 
which  checked  pacing  and  progress  toward  the  schools'  goals  of 
high  achievement  in  reading  and  mathematics.    Whereas  the  School 
B  principal  relied  more  on  her  notions  of  collegiality ,  teacher 
professionalism  and  specialization  for  setting  standards  of 
performance  to  meet  these  goals.    Thus,  this  removal  from  class- 
room dynamics  deprived  the  principal  of  information  on  the  organiza- 
tion which  she  was  trying  to  lead.    This  leadership  created  a  lack 
of  consensus  and  an  absence  of  group  solidarity  at  School  B. 

Discipline,  Coordination  and  Control 

Principals  at  Schools  A  and  C  saw  themselves  as  disciplinarians 
in  their  respective  schools.    The  School  B  principal  formally 
disengaged  herself  from  classroom  disciplinary  problems  entering 
only  when  emergencies  or  crises  arose.    At  Schools  A  and  C,  the 
principals  established  and  operationalized  formal  routines  for 
the  acceptance  and  resolution  of  discipline  cases  in  their  schools. 
For  instance,  the  School  A  principal  developed  the  Socratic 
counseling  routine  wherein  students  engaged  in  self-analysis 
with  him  to  change  their  own, behavior ;  for  the  School  C  principal, 
an  authoritarian  routine  emerged  characterized  by  rewards  and 
punishment.    Denial  of  attendance  at  student  preferred  classes 
in  special  subjects,  denial  of  privileges  at  lunchroom  and 
dismissal,  isolation,  verbal  harassment  and  reprimands  were  all 
modes  of  punishment  permitted  at  School  C.     In  both  Schools, 
A  and  C,  the  principals  had  well  known  consequences  for  rule 
violators  and  each  student  knew  that  the  office  was  a  place  of 
serious  endeavor  where  more  than  likely  you  would  have  much  more 
work  assigned  than  would  be  given  in  the  classroom.     In  School  B, 
a  trip  to  the  office  often  meant  a  holiday  from  class  work. 
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Some  teachers  used  the  office  merely  for  isolation  purposes,  send- 
ing their  students  to  it,  and  later  picking  them  up  without  any 
intervention  by  the  principal*    In  classrooms  where  chronic 
discipline  problems  existed,  teachers  consumed  mxch  instructional 
time  handling  situations  caused  by  their  presence. 

In  both  Schools  A  and  C,  the  office  was  the  place  for  the 
coordination  of  the  schools^  business.     Coordination  facilitated 
the  parts  of  the  organization  to  work  together.  Coordination 
smoothly  directed  and  integrated  units  of  the  organization.  It 
fostered  complementary  interactions  to  reach  clear  targets. 
Coordination  demanded  sustained  supervision  and  monitoring.  Both 
Schools  A  and  C  principals  developed  several  mechanisms  for 
coordination  and  control;  (1)  daily  rounds  in  the  morning  to 
determine  classroom  operation  and  control;  (2)  Official  business 
executed  in  the  office,  i.e.  ordering  supplies,  conferring  with 
the  principal  or  the  school  clerk,  getting  the  mail  or  messages, 
leaving  the  same,  signing  in  and  out;  all  visitors  gained 
admission  to  the  school  through  the  office;   (3)  specified  routines 
for  referring  students  to  the  principal;  (4)  prompt  handling  of 
student  and  teacher  discipline  problems;  (5)  school  memoranda  and 
bulletins  distributed  regularly;   (6)  consistent  monitoring  of 
student  achievement  and  teacher  performance;  (7)  specific  place- 
ment routines  for  student  pacing  and  progress;  (8)  specific 
routines  for  parent  involvement  and  visitation;   (9)  specific 
routines  for  teacher  evaluation;  and  (10)  well-developed  networks 
for  teacher  help  and  assistance.    The  School  B  principal  developed 
Items  #9,  and  iHO.  In  addition.  School  B  had  a  school  newspaper 
which  was  sent  home  bi-monthly. 

In  Schools  A  and  C,  teachers  called  the  principal  to  notify 
him/her  of  their  intended  absences  and  the  principals  called  for 
substitutes.    This  forced  the  teachers  to  inform  and  explain 
their  absences  directly  to  the  principals.     In  School  B,  this 
task  was  delegated  to  the  school  clerk.     In  Schools  A  and  C, 
a  constant  principal  presence  and  the  direct  involvement  of  these 
principals  in  the  affairs  of  the  schools  increased  their  sense  of 
what  was  happening  and  the  amount  of  information  which  they 
obtained.    These  principals  received  information  first.  Teachers 
were  directed  to  keep  them  informed.    Censure  and  sanctions 
resulted  if  this  rule  was  unobserved.    In  School  B,  information 
often  came  to  the  principal  last. 
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Both  Schools  A  and  C  principals  ran  their  schools  for  the 
students.    School  A  operated  on  two  very  basic  principles: 
(1)  all  students  can  learn;  and  (2)  the  school  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students.     School  C  stressed  high  achievement  as 
the  highest  priority  and  operated  from  th6  context  that  every 
student  at  School  C  could  master  reading  and  mathematics  skills  at 
or  above  the  national  and/or  city  norms.     School  B  operated  on  two 
main  principles  also:   (1)  collegiality ,  and  (2)  specialization. 
It  was  run  by  the  teachers  for  the  teachers.    Principal  interven- 
tion occurred  through  the  use  of  external  sources  some  of  which 
were  opposed  by  the  teachers  and  disregarded.    At  Schools  A  and 
C,  the  principals  interacted  heavily  with  the  students.    The  School 
A  principal  invested  the  greatest  amount  of  time  in  this  inter- 
action.   He  talked  with  the  children  during  all  outdoor  recesses, 
on  arrival  and  departure  to  and  from  school,  during  lunch  periods 
and  in  his  office.    Yet,  he  identified  with  his  teachers  alid 
attempted  to  reconcile  any  conflicts  which  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  goal  of  high  achievement  at  his  school.    He  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  in-service  for  his  teachers.    The  Schhol  C 
principal  interacted  with  students  on  arrival  and  during  departure 
from  the  school,  in  the  corridors,  washrooms  and  lunchroom,  in  the 
office  and  in  the  classrooms.     She  spent  approximately  fifty 
percent  of  her  time  interacting  with  students.    She,  too,  provided 
in-service  for  her  teachers  individually  when  she  felt  it  was 
needed. 

One  benefit  of  the  high  interaction  between  students  and  the 
Schools  A  and  C  principals  was  the  opportunity  it  afforded  to 
communicate  high  expectations  to  each  student.    Never  a  day  ended 
that  each  had  not  stated  to  some  child  the  necessity  of  completing 
work  or  achieving.     Both  principals  assigned  work  to  children  in 
the  office  for  rule  violation  and  checked  the  work  to  be  certain 
that  the  child  was  learning  the  lesson.     Both  principals  learned 
to  know  the  children  well  from  these  interactions  which  also  helped 
them  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  child's  pacing  and  progress 
characteristics.    The  School  B  principal  deprived  herself  of 
these  benefits. 

Both  School  A  and  School  C  principals  conferred  with  their 
teachers  about  student  performance  and  behavior.    Both  were 
interested  in  developing  the  highest  potential  possible  for  each 
student.    To  this  end  constant  searches  for  processes  to  do  this 
were  considered  with  individual  teachers  and  ancillary  staff. 
To  this  end.  School  A  opted  for  self --contained  classrooms  throughout 
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the  school's  organization,  School  C  chose  to  departmentalize  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades.     School  C  additionally  used  a  supplementary 
reading  series  and  grouped  for  mathematics  in  the  intermediate  grades 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  perceived  needs  of  the  advanced  learners 
or  those  on  a  faster  track.    School  A  had  implemented  the  Parent 
Advisory  Committee  Program,  An  Attendance  Program,  A  Monitoring 
Program  and  The  Socratic  Program.     School  B's  processes,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  mostly  external:    the  Elementary  Scholars'  Program, 
Project  '81,  Teachers  Corps,  Imaglnarium  and  the  Supervisory 
Specialist  although  there  were  teacher  subject  exchanges  in  mini- 
team  teaching  arrangements. 

School  C  developed  its  own  placement  routine  for  transfer 
students,  not  relying  on  theplacement  recommendations  of  sending 
schools.    Moreover,  it  was  the  only  school  where  the  teachers  agreed 
that  skills  were  retaught  whenever  students  did  not  pass  the  unit 
or  level  mastery  tests  in  reading  and/or  mathematics.     In  an  attempt 
to  operationalize  this  routine,  the  school  chose  to  use  the  RAC 
teacher  as  a  reading  clinician  even  though  the  position  had  been 
abolished  by  the  central  administration. 

Teaching 

What  teachers  did  in  the  classrooms  with  the  students  was 
ultimately  an  important  factor  in  the  elevation  of  achievement  in 
black  poor  schools.    The  predominant  mode  of  teaching  in  Schools 
A  and  C  differed  in  a  minor  way.    While  the  classrooms  at  School 
C  were  highly  structured,  half  of  the  teachers  there  were  affec- 
tionate and  considerate  with  the  children    which  in  a  way  more 
closely  related  to  the  flexible  classroom  situation  at  School  A. 
Although  the  School  C  teachers  demanded  obedience  without  qualifica- 
tion and  students  there  did  not  have  the  open  permission  of  the 
principal  to  complain  about  teachers  and  other  staff,  the  affec- 
tionate considerate  teachers  did  allow  their  students  to  state  their 
side  of  a  dispute.    Moreover,  students  were  praised,  parties  were 
given  on  holidays  and  teachers  laughed  with  the  children  over  funny 
incidents.    However,  beyond  a  doubt.  School  C  was  a  more  regimented, 
controlled  school.     There  were  no  highly  structured  classrooms  at 
School*  B  although  one  second-grade  class  came  closer  than  any  to 
meeting  the  description.    During  SY  1979-1980  this  teacher  was  ill 
and  absent  for  three  weeks  during  which  time  the  class  was  held  in 
an  environment  more  flexible  than  previous. 

At  Schools  A  and  C,  teachers  were  conscious  of  the  ethnic 
background,  history  and  culture  of  their  students  and  used 
materials  reflecting  this  condition  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in 
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their  lessons.    This  was  a  year  round  endeavor  strongly  approved 
by  the  principals.    At  School  B  one  first  grade  teacher  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  generating  this  ethos  among  the  teachers 
and  often  became  very  frustrated  at  the  perceived  lack  of 
cooperation  from  the  principal.    Generally,  teachers  felt  that 
the  emphasis  on  Black  History,  Literature  and  Culture  helped 
to  maintain  a  positive  self-image  in  their  students. 

Teachers  at  School  C  were  the  most  cooperative  with  each 
other  and  School  B  teachers  were  the  least.    At  all  three  schools 
there  were  cliques  of  teachers  who  worked  together  more  than  with 
others.     At  all  three  schools  there  were  loners.    The  tightest 
network  of  support  was  at  School  C  where  the  teachers  had  worked 
together  as  a  unit  longer  and  the  least  effective  was  at  School 
B.     At  both  Schools  A  and  C,  all  of  the  teachers  were  responsible 
for  all  of  the  students.    At  School  B,  most  teachers  were  respon- 
sible only  for  their  own  classes.    Teachers  at  School  C  were  the 
most  consistent  about  the  use  of  prep,  ESEP  and  special  subject 
class  time  for  tutoring,  small  group  instruction,  remediation  and 
compensatory  work.    Teachers  at  School  A  relied  also  on  the 
principal  for  this  extra  time  and  School  B  teachers  only  made 
use  of  ESEP.    At  all  three  schools  teachers  stole  time  from 
special  subjects,  social  studies  and  science  for  remediation, 
re-teaching  and  reinforcement  in  reading  and  mathematics. 

In  all  three  schools  teachers  had  high  expectations  for  the 
performance  of  their  students  except  for  one  class  of  School  C 
fourth  graders  whose  progress  seemed  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
this  attitude.    Teachers  were  generally  present  and  prompt  in 
all  three  schools  although  there  were  teacher  variations  at  School 

B.  Some  teachers  were  persistently  tardy  and  others  regularly 
left  early  especially  on  payday  Fridays.    Teachers  kept  meticu- 
lous lesson  plans  which  were  carefully  followed. at  Schools  A  and 

C.  Veteran  teachers  often  did  not  have  lesson  plans  at  School  B 
and  a  few  seemed  unprepared  on  some  days. 

Teachers  were  mostly  concerned  about  covering  the  materials 
necessary  for  skill  mastery  in  reading  and  mathematics.  They 
made  attempts  to  account  for  student  variation  in  learning  by 
re-grouping,  reteaching  and  reinforcement  which  they  felt  was 
the  key  to  mastery.    Students  who  did  not  understand  a  concept 
or  master  a  skill  the  first  time  were  given  many  chances  to  do 
so.     A  variety  of  materials  was  available  in  most  classrooms 
for  this    purpose.    The  management  of  the  use  of  these  materials 
varied  from  teacher  to  teacher  according  to  the  style  and  the 
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discipline  of  the  particular  classrooms •    The  use  of  a  multitude 
of  materials  generally  occurred  in  highly  structured  classes 
where  students  were  accustomed  to  following  instructions  and 
doing  what  they  were  told. 

• 

Over  allj  what  seemed  the  most  important  effect  on  teachers 
was  the  climate  of  the  school,  the  presence  of  the  principal  and 
the  ability  of  teachers  to  devote  the  majority  of  their  time  in 
school  to  instruction.    Wherever  these  three  conditions  were 
positive  and  functional,  goal  consensus  occurred,  high  expecta- 
tions for  student  achievement  were  held,  and  functional  routines 
were  implemented. 

Reading 

In  all  schools  there  was  consensus  around  the  importance 
and  priority  of  achievement  goals.    In  all  schools  teachers 
grouped  students  for  reading  with  no  more  than  three  groups 
per  class.    Additionally,  students  were  placed  in  groups  according 
to  reading  achievement  in  the  basal  readers.    In  two  schools. 
Schools  A  and  B,  only  one  basal  reader  was  used,  Ginn  360  with 
supplementary  units  of  Ginn  720  used  at  Level  10.    In  addition 
to  these  in  School  C,  the  Lippincott  reader  was  used  with  advanced 
readers  at  all  grade  levels.    Reading  was  taught  in  the  morning 
in  all  three  schools  except  for  one  class,  a  fourth  grade,  at 
School  C.    Mathematics  was  taught  in  the  afternoon  except  for 
one  class,  a  fifth  grade,  at  School  A.    Except  at  School  C, 
whole  group  instruction  was  used  to  teach  mathematics. 

The  dominant  mode  of  teaching  at  all  schools  was  the  per- 
sistent pursuit  of  the  lessons  as  outlined  in  the  teachers'  guide 
to  the  reading  series.    First,  the  concepts  of  the  story  were 
outlined  with  examples  and  children  were  familiarized  with  the 
basic  theme  of  the  story.    Then  vocabulary  was  developed  and  the 
words  taught.    Phonics  lessons  followed  to  neach  children  word 
attack  skills.    Then  the  story  was  read  orally  and  silently 
after  which  workbook  exercises  were  assigned,  explained,  and 
demonstrated  by  means  of  both  teacher  and  student  activities, 
executed  by  students  as  seatwork.    Teachers  usually  began  with 
their  fastest  groups.    These  groups  also  were  permitted  to  choose 
and  work  on  independent  activities  more.    Slower  groups  generally 
received  more  direct  instruction  in  most  classes  in  all  schools. 

In  Schools  A  and  C,  each  reading  group  received  the  maximum 
amount  of  time  in  direct  instruction  except  for  one  fifth  grade 
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at  School  A  whore  the  teacher  was  new  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  at  School  C  due  to  departmentalization  which  required 
movement  at  specific  times  disallowing  teacher  manipulation  of 
schedules*    At  School  B|  some  reading  groups  did  not  receive 
direct  instruction  more  often  due  to  disciplinary  problems. 
The  tendency  to  take  the  slowest  groups  last  thereby  penalized 
the  students  least  able  to  tolerate  neglect  when  there  was  not 
enough  time  for  all  groups  to  receive  direct  instructiont 
Moreover,  in  School  B  the  least  experienced  teachers  in  the  lower 
grades  received  the  slower  groups  for  instruction  doubling  the 
penalty. 

Each  child  was  taken  through  each  activity  and  skill 
category  whether  she/he  needed  the  instruction  or  not.  Each 
child  was  also  tested  with  each  unit  and  level  test,    No  attempt 
was  made  by  teachers  to  use  the  MAT  achievement  scores  to  make 
teaching  decisions.     In  one  case  at  School  A  where  the  observer 
noted  that  one  student  had  scored  significantly  higher  in  reading 
on  the  MAT  than  his  basal  readet  placement  warranted,  the  princi- 
pal ordered  the  child  tested  with  the  basal  reader  level*  test 
immediately.    The  teacher  thought  that  every  child  needed  to  do 
every  activity  and  take  every  test  consecutively  in  spite  of 
the  MAT  score. 

This  practice  is  reflected  in  the  percentages  of  students 
who  perform  at  the  norms  in  reading  but  who  are  behind  the  norms 
in  the  basal  reader.     See  Table  79.     School  A  comes  closest 
in  the  first  grade  to  parity  where  63  percent  of  the  children 
finished  the  first  grade  readers,  Level  5  and  6  in  the  Ginn 
Basal  Reader  Series  360,  and  71  percent  reached  the  national 
and/or  big  city  norms  in  reading.    Nowhere  else  does  this 
occur.     In  School  C,  93  percent  of  the  second  graders  reached 
the  norm  in  reading  on  the  MAT  but  only  26  percent  completed  both 
second  grade  readers  in  the  Ginn  series.    School  A's  slightly 
larger  percentage  of  students  in  the  correct  graded  placement 
in  the  basal  reader  may  account  for  its  larger  percentage  of 
students  at  the  norm  in  grades  4  and  5.    The  principal's  inter- 
vention here  in  the  testing  process  to  correct  pacing  and 
progress  may  be  something  to  consider.    However,  the  methodical 
pursuit  of  the  reading  program's  objectives  may  also  contribute 
to  high  achievement. 

At  School  B,  and  School  C,  some  teachers  tend  to  drag  out 
the  activities  for  busywork,  prolo-^ging  the  time  a  student  must 
attend  to  a  given  level  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  school 
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year.    This  holds  accelerated  roadera  back  and  koopa  them  behind 
schedule.    One  teacher  at  School  B  said  Chat  she  waa  reviewing  the 
second  Rrado  mathemnnlcR  ev^n  though  her  students  had  mastered  these  skills 
sufficiently.  A  School  C  teacher  said  that  her  students  were  raady  for  the 
second  grade  Lippincott  rcinder,  but  she.  coulH  not  take  them  ahead  with- 
out damaging  Che  second  grade  Instructional  program.    This  trend  together 
with  the  tradition  of  not  sending  rending  books  nnd  workhooks  home  for 
homework  militat'J^^against  keeping  students  on  schedule  in  the  basal 
reader.    At  School  A,  none  of  these  practices  persisted. 

The  integration  of  the  RAC  and  MAC  programs  into  the  school's 
regular  instructional  schedule  often  poses  a  problem.  Students 
may  miss  the  regular  instruction  to  go  to  these  classes.  At 
School  A,  for  instance,  MAC  classes  were  held  In  the  afternoon 
when  most  of  the  mathematics  instruction  occurred.    At  School 
C,  RAC  was  held  in  the  morning  when  most  of  the  reading  instruction 
was  planned.    Teachers  must  hold  their  groups  to  include  these 
students.    This  postponement  is  another  factor  leading  to  taking 
the  slower  groups  last. 

At  School  C  all  teachers  were  skilled  in  teaching  reading. 
There  were  no  novices.    At  School  A  there  was  one  teacher  who  had 
no  skills  in  the  teaching  of  reading.    This  was  her  first  year 
teaching  and  her  preference  was  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
The  principal  indicated  a  desire  to  let  her  go  before  the  next 
school  year.     At  School  B,  there  were  more  teachers  who  did  not 
possess  skills  in  the  teaching  of  reading.    One  recourse  was 
to  delegate  this  responsibility  to  one  third  grade  teacher  who 
had  such  skills.    The  principal  sought  the  help  of  the  super- 
visory specialist  to  aid  the  other  teachers.    One  teacher  at 
School  B  preferred  to  teach  Spelling  and  Language  Arts  (English) 
and  did  so  at  the  expense  of  reading  instruction.  Generally, 
at  School  B,  teachers  made  their  own  decisions  about  how  much 
time  to  spend  on  reading.    This  decision  was  most  directly 
reflected  in  the  MAT  reading  scores  of  May,  1980. 

Persistently  slow  learners  require  more  reinforcement 
and  reteaching;  consequently,  teachers  must  steal  time  from 
other  subjects  in  order  to  achieve  reading  skill  mastery.  At 
all  three  schools,  teachers  usually  stole  time  from  social 
studies  and  science  to  satisfy  this  need.    At  Schools  A  and  C 
teachers  used  their  prep  periods  to  reteach  and  reinforce.  This 
meant  that  the  students  missed  their  special  subjects.  This 
did  not  occur  at-  School  B  as  often,  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  union  official  overseeing  compliance  with  the  union  agreement 
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which  called  for  five  prep  periods  per  week  for  elementary 
school  teachers. 

Teachers  at  all  three  schools  kept  children  after  school 
during  the  ESEP  period  for  tutoring  and  discipline.    The  decline 
in  the  number  of  students  at  grade  level  in  reading  at  the  fourth 
grade  level  in  School  C  is  probably  due  to  departmentalization 
and  its  restriction  on  the  manipulation  of  class  time  and  usage. 
Reading  seems  to  require  more  direct  instruction  in  groups  than 
mathematics  does.     The  grouping  requirement  demands  more  time 
in  the  schedule.     Under  the  grouping  mandate,  for  three  groups 
to  receive  the  minimum-of  8  periods  of  instruction  a  week,  180 
minutes  of  school  time  must  be  allocated  for  reading  each  day 
alone.     Reading  occurs,  then,  from  8:40  until  HrAO  each  school 
morning.     Schools  A  and  C  teachers  devoted  considerably  more  time 
than  this. 

Obviously,  classroom  management  skills  are  required  to 
conduct  what  one  School  C  teacher  described  as  her  "three  ring 
circus  reading  program."    The  teacher  must  conduct  one  activity 
while  children  are  executing  others.    She/he  must  know  how  to 
keep  order,  answer  questions,  carry  on  a  lesson,  pace  and 
progress  all  at  the  same  time.    Inexperienced  teachers  are 
confused  often  by  these  many  demands  on  them  and  their  time. 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  principal  with  severe  discipline 
problems,  their  survival  is  questionable  and  learning  can  not 
take  place. 

Lesson  plans  are  reqiaired  at  Schools  A  and  C.     Teachers  were 
prepared  for  each  lesson  and  were  knowledgeable  about  the 
content  and  skills  they  were  teaching.     At  School  B  teachers  • 
w<ne  observed  without  their  lesson  plans.    Disturbingly,  teachers 
w^ith  the  most  building  seniority  of  ten  displayed  unprepared 
instruction  in  reading  and  mathematics.    Wasting  preparation 
time  twice  in  the  day  institutionalized  instruction'.u  ineffi- 
ciency strongly  aided  already  by  disciplinary  prohxe.v:\  . 

At  School  A  and  G  teachers  often  used  prep  periods  and 
ESEP  time  for  student  tutoring,  disciplinary  counseling,  and 
remedial  instruction  to  small  groups.     More  often  than  not, 
teachers  of  slower  reading  groups  detained  them  after  school 
hours  to  explain  homework  necessary  for  reinforcement.  Thif5 
disparate  use  of  prep  time  by  the  teachers  in  Schools  A  and  C 
compared  to  School  B  indicates  that  reconsideration  should  be  < 
made  of  this  special  allocation  of  precious  time  in  the  f;chool 
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schedule,     Teachers  in  the  high  achieving  schools  seem  to  need 
that  time  for  small  group  instruction,  while  teachers  in  the  low 
achieving  school  may  squander  it. 

The  Basal  Reading  Series 

In  all  three  schools  teachers  complained  about  the  gap 
between  the  Levels  10  and  11  in  the  Ginn  Basal  Reading  Series 
360,    Their  comments  indicated  that  the  difficulty  between  the 
two  levels  is  very  great.     In  Grade  4  Level  11  is  the  assigned 
reader  to  be  used  across*  the  entire  year  while  previously  there 
had  been  two  readers  for  each  grade,  one  for  each  semester. 
Moreover,  the  pacing  for  previous  readers  had  been  faster, 
permitting  students  to  go  from  story  to  story  at  intervals 
sufficiently  short  to  hold  interest.    With  Level  11,  pursuit 
of  the  objectives  took  too  long,  forcing  teachers  and  students 
to  deal  with  story  content  long  after  interest  had  waned. 
Additionally,  there  were  several  students  in  fourth  grade  who 
needed  to  repeat  Level  10  because  they  were  unable  to  master 
the  Level  11  skills  at  both  School  A  and  School  C.     The  teachers 
were  permitted  tp_use  the  Ginn  720  series  for  that  level. 

Kindergarten  teachers  were  generally  discontented  with 
the  Ginn  Levels  from  1  through  3.     They  complained  that  these 
exercises  and  the  content  were  generally  too  easy  and  they  did 
not  feel  that  they  should  be  confined  to  the  schedule  determined 
for  them  by  the  series.     In  all. ^schools  the  children  were  behind 
in  the  basal  reader  when  they  arrived  in  the  first  grade.  Howeve 
at  Schools  A  and  C,  first  grade  teachers  pushed  their  children 
through  five  and  often  six  levels  of  basal  reading  in  one 
school  year.     School  A  was  most  successful  in  this  endeavor, 
no  doubt  due  to  its  most  unorthodox  kindergarten  teacher  who 
often  was  at  odds  with  the  first  grade  program  at  School  A. 
She  had  her  own  checklist  of  skills  and  pursued  her  own  schedule 
of  activities  which  she  determined  important  to  the  mastery  of 
reading  in  first  grade.     Indeed,  she  agreed  with  the  principal 
liaxt  the  self-image  of  her  children  was  the  first,  priority  and 
t'vtlT  belief  in  themselves  and  the  fact  that  they  could  learn. 
6i:ti  was  the  most  successful  of  the  three  kindergarten  teachers 
observed  and  63. percent  of  her  charges  completed  the  first  grade 
basal  reading  program  in  ".he  first  grade. 
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School  C  developed  a  program  for  advanced  readers  in  the  Ginn 
360  series.     In  first  grade,  accelerated  readers  who  completed 
Level  6  in  Ginn  vere  placed  in  the  Lippincott  Reader  of  the  same 
level.     If  the  student  was  successful  in  this  reader,  he  continued 
in  it  throughout  his  or  her  school  life.     This  program  was  a 
source  of  student  models  for  other  children  and  a  prime  motiva- 
ting factor  in  reading  achievement.     The  Lippincott  readers  often 
performed  for  lower  achieving  classes  by  reading  stories  to  them 
or  by  performing  plays  and  skits. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  79  the  basal  reading  pacing  problem 
is  severe  in  all  schools.     School  A  is  the  only  school  which 
manages  to  get  over  half  of  its  students  in  the  right  reader 
at  the  appropriate  grade  level  in  firs.t  and  second  grade  where 
63  percent  and  52  percent  of  the  students  complete  both  graded 
readers  during  the  school  year.     This  may  be  due  to  the  freedom 
of  teachers  to:  (1)  send  reading  books  and  workbooks  home  for 
completion,  and  (2)  permit  students  to  take  level  and  unit  tests 
before  they  have  completed  the  units  and  levels  when  other 
accomplishments  indicate  to  the  teacher  that  the  student  has 
already  mastered  the. skills. 

At  Schools  B  and  C  neither  of  these  options  are  available 
to  teachers.     Children  are  taken  through  the  steps  methodically 
and  mechanically  even  though  they  may  show  that  they  have  skills 
beyond  the  level  assigned.    Moreover,  at  Schools  B  and  School  C 
accelerated  readers  are  detained  when  they  could  go  ahead.  There 
is  fear  that  such  options  would  increase  the  reading  groups  per 
class  and  damage  the  routines  established  for  the  conduct  of 
the  reading  program.     The  high  degree  of  consensus  and  the 
centralized  control  of  students  and  parents  at  School  C  probably 
increased  the  amount  of  time  available  to  teachers  to  overcome 
these  restrictions.     At  School  B  there  was  no  such  protection. 

The  decline  in  the  percentages  of  students  at  grade  level 
on  the  MAT  in  Grades  4  and  5  at  School  C  may  be  due  to  the  time 
consumed  by  departmentalization  passing  requirements.    The  move- 
ment of  children  from  room  to  room  for  classes  uses  time 
ordinarily  reserved  by  teachers  for  direct  instruction  in  reading 
and  mathematics  in  the  lower  grades.    Also,  curriculum  changes 
in  the  third  grade  mandate  other  subject  time  allocations.  The 
School  A  principal  opted  for  self-contained  classrooms  for  these 
reasons.     This  may  be  a  good  idea  when  considering  the  time 
needs  of  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 
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Table  79 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  AT  OR  ABOVE  GRADE  LEVEL  IN  THE 
BASAL  IJSADERS  AND  ON  THE  MAT 

Basal  Reader   MAT  

June  1980  May  1980 

Reading  Math 


SCHOOL  A 
Grades: 

1  63  71  75 

2  52  74  70 

3  35  70  50 

4  25  79  86 

5  34  73  77 


SCHOOL  B 
Grades: 

1  ,3  71  80  * 

2  0  54  59 

3  .2  38  70 

4  31  37  52 

5  25  31  37.5 


SCHOOL  C 
Grades: 

1  49  75  98 

2  26  93  93 

3  22  63  83 

4  16  38  63 

5  .  11  48  70 
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There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  correlation    between  the  basal 
reader  and  the  MAT  reading  achievement  scores.     Teachers  rarely 
use  the  latter  for  any  kind  of  teaching  prescription.     The  unit 
and  level  tests  in  the  basal  readers  are  used  to  detexrmine  the 
prescription.     Therefore,  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
perceived  deficiencies  in  this  series  and  counterproductive 
practices  regarding  reading  seatwork  and  homework,  especially 
around  denying  the  reader  and  its  companion  workbook  for  such  use. 
In  School  B  some  teachers  assign  homework  which  is  never  reviewed 
or  corrected  and  returned  to  the  students.     The  work  is  merely 
checked  in.     In  these  cases  the  teacher  is  concerned  with  the  process 
and  not  the  substance  of  the  students'  work. 

Additionally,  data  from  this  study  suggest  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  recruit  teachers  who  understand  how  to  teach 
reading  for  elementary  school  teaching.     The  assignment  of 
teachers  who  cannot    or  do  not  want  to  teach  reading  appears  to 
be  a  severe  handicap.     In  such  cases  where  this  does  occur,  such 
as  in  the  fifth  grade  at  School  A,  and  in  several  grades  at 
School  B,  in-service  training  should  be  mandated  for  these  teachers. 
The  use  of  knowledgeable  teachers  already  in  the  school  setting 
builds  consensus.     In  School  C,  teachers  served  as  team  leaders 
and  taught  new  teachers  how  to  teach  the  basal  reading  series  used 
in  the  school.     In  Schools  A  and  B  the  supervisory  specialist  did 
this  job. 

Teacher  discretion  regarding  the  amount  of  time  to  be  used 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  needs  monitoring  in  order  to  secure 
uniformity  and  maximum  use.     This  did  occur  in  Schools  A  and  C, 
but  did  not  occur  in  School  B.    Here  every  teacher  had  independent 
emphases,  directions  and  desires.     By  exercising  them,  they  left 
students  on  their  own  over  five  years  to  figure  out  uniformity 
and  to  improve  academic  acquisitions. 


Mathematics 

Mathematics  had  a  higher  priority  in  School  B  than  in  the 
other  two  schools  because  of  the  goals  of  the  Teachers'  Corps 
program  established  there.     Improving  mathematics  was  its  objec- 
tive.    Every  grade  in  Schools  A  and  C  reached  the  Centre  City, 
or  national  norm  in  mathematics  and  every  grade  except  the  fifth 
arrived  there  in  School  B.    Mathematics    was  taught  by  whole  group 
instruction  in  every  school  except  School  C,  and,  usually  in 
the  afternoon.     In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  at  School  C  students 
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were  placed  in  three  groups  in  each  of  the  four  classes.  Accele- 
rated learners  in  School  C  used  Addison-Wesley  materials  also. 

The  regular  textbopk,   (Heath  Series),  was  used  to  teach 
the  concepts  and  skills  in  mathematics.    Most  teachers  seemed 
pleased  with  these  books.    Instruction  generally  involved  lecture- 
demonstration  activities  done  by  both  teacher  and  students  in  a 
variety  of  forms  using  seatwork,  boardwork,  homework  and  indepen- 
dent games.     Over ^ grade  levels,  math  continuity  registered.  In 
method,  the  student  centered  explanation  of  steps  for  problem 
solving  worked.     The  copious  exercise  format  produced  skill  mastery 
Yet,  the  ceilings  on  expected  achievement  were  alarmingly  low.  Thi 
occurred  most  emphatically  on  word  problems  at  School  B.    By  not 
tackling  this  issue,  the  staff  discouraged  and  suppressed  a  pos- 
sible achievement  path. 

Teachers  at  School  C  spent  more  time  on  the  development 
of  concepts  and  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  numbers,  place 
value,  and  infinity  than  those  at  the  other  two  schools.  More 
demonstrations  of  meaning  were  incorporated  into  lessons  and 
more  attempts  were  made  to  relate  the  concepts  to  the  everyday 
lives  of  the  children.    Popsicle  sticks  were  used  as  counters; 
children  made  place  value  pockets  in  art  class.     Emphasis  on 
reading  encouraged  the  use  of  word  problems  in  vocabulary 
development.     The  issue  was  not  avoided. 

Teachers  at  School  A  followed  the  student  centered,  copious 
exercise  format  described  above,  but  the  principal's  intervention 
with  students  who  were  not  performing  up  to  snuff  encouraged 
them  to  do  better. 

"Do  you  know  that  your  ancestors  built  the  Pyramids,  Man?" 
he  asked  one  student  who  had  failed  his  math  test.     "They  were 
the  greatest  mathematicians  in  the  world." 

This  principal  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  teaching 
students  about  mathematics  whenever  they  were  sent  to  the  office 
for  incomplete  work. 

Teachers  in  School  B  felt  that  scores  on  the  MAT  did  not 
reflect  true  mathematical  ability  because  of  the  absence  of 
word  problems  on  the  test.     The  reading  priority  once  again 
struck  home.     The  school  district's  present  emphasis  on*  the 
mathematics  instruction  in  the  Monitoring  Achievement  Program  may 
he  another  instance  of  setting  Improper  goals  for  students. 
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The  descriptive  data  on  students  at  School  B  indicated  that 
reading  was  the  highest  achievement  problem  for  most  of  the  student 
body.    That  data  was  at  the  finger  tips  of  the  school  district, 
local  school  administrators  and  individual  teachers.    For  all  of 
the  children,  results  show  a  maximum  of  eight  months  growth  for 
eight  months  instruction,  more  or  less.    That  worked  only  for  the 
children  starting  on  grade  level.     If  sizeable  fractions  of  the 
student  body  were  off,  one  needed  more  than  those  eight  months 
growth  to  put  them  on  grade  level.     This  clear  fact  meant  that 
reading  superceded  math  in  importance. 

Special  Subjects 

In  all  three  schools,  special  subjects  are  considered  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  instructional  program.    This  relegates 
them  to  an  inferior  symbolic  universe  and  does  irreparable  harm 
to  student  motivation  and  teacher  inspiration  in  these  areas. 
Generally,  these  teachers  have  accepted  their  plight  and  agree 
that  the  teaching  of  reading  and  mathematics  is  more  important. 
Yet,  they  know  that  creativity  is  central  to  humanism  and  the  human 
being  must  provide  for  these  experiences  in  his/her  life.  The 
kindergarten  teachers  at  School  A  and  School  C  were  most  aware 
of  this  fact.     The  School  A  teacher  said  that  a  child  needed 
someplace  where  he/she  could  just  go  and  pound  some  clay  on  the 
table  once  in  a  while.    The  School  C  teacher  felt  that  she  had 
not  done  her  best  that  year  because  she  had  not  provided  enough  • 
creative  experiences  for  her  children. 

The  need  for  more  time  for  more  reinforcement  and  reteach- 
Ing  forces  teachers  to  use  special  subject  time  for  this  purpose.' 
Unless  other  options  are  available  to  teachers  trying  to  deal  ^ 
with  this  disadvantage  this  undesirable  practice  will  continue. 
Some  thought  should  be  given  to  the  design  of  such  options.  More- 
over, school  systems  should  rethink  the  imposition  of  additional 
programs  on  already  overburdened  time  schedules  in  schools  heavily 
populated  with  black  and  poor  children. 

Special  Education 

In  all  three  schools  there  was  a  reluctance  to  place  students 
in  Special  Education,  especially  the  EMR  and  LD/BI  divisions. 
High  expectations  were  held  by  the  teachers  for  the  students' 
performances.     In  all  three  schools  the  teachers  felt-  that  their 
children  could  and  would  achieve  and  reach  the  national  norms  on 
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the  MAT  in  reading  and  mathematics.     These  expectations  precluded 
special  education  placement  until  teachers  and  the  principal  were 
certain  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  child  was  irretrievable  by  them 
from  that  classifica  ^n. 

A  few  teachers  felt  that  this  tendency  obstructed  the  early 
placement  of  children  who  were  truly  retarded  or  unable  to  learn 
in  the  traditional  classroom  setting  under  normal  circumstances 
in  their  respective  schools.     Although  no  disruptors  were  tolerated 
or  permitted  in  Schools  A  and  C,  instances  of  this  kind  did  occur 
at  School  B.     In  two  classes  of  School  B,  a  single  child  disrupted 
the  entire  class  during  the  entire  year  without  removal.  There- 
fore, some  teachers  at  School  B  felt  that  the  system  failed  to 
deal  with  these  children  adequately.    School  B  housed  the  Elemen- 
tary Scholars'  Program,  but  it  did  not  have  an  EMR  or  LD/BI  divi- 
sion.    Teachers  felt  thwarted  in  student  placement.    School  A  and 
C  housed  such  divisions  although  few  of  their  children  were  assigned 
to  them.     These  observaticms  are  important  for  understanding  the 
increase  in  the  placement  of  black  poor  children  in  special  educa- 
tion divisions  in  schools  where  the  administration  and/or  teachers 
have  abdicated  their  responsbility  for  maintaining  discipline. 

Teacher  Consensus 

Teacher  consensus  was  studied  in  two  different  ways.  First, 
the  responses  to  the  Professional  Staff  Questionnaire  (PSQ)  were 
counted  to  determine  the  number  of  teachers  who  agreed  or  disagreed. 
Then,  these  responses  were  aggregated  to  see  how  many  responded 
the  same  way  in  either  direction.     Consensus  was  defined  as  a 
condition  of  concord  or  harmony  giving  a  sense  of  unity.    This  was 
set  at  a  higher  level  than  mere  majority.     Sixty  to  69  percent  was 
arbitrarily  set  as  the  lowest  level  of  consensus.  Responses 
showing  agreement  from  70  percent  to  89  percent  were  called  middle 
range  consensus;  and  those  from  90  to  100  percent  were  called 
high  consensus.     Then  the  number  of  items  which  received  a  level 
of  consensus  higher  than  60  percent  was  counted.     School  C  showed 
the  highest  level  of  consensus  on  all  scales,  demonstrating  a  mid- 
range  or  higher  level  in  each.     School  C  teachers  agreed  on  89 
percent  of  the  items  in  the  Achievement  scale,  70  percent  in  the 
Discipline  scale,  72  percent  in  both  Parent  Community  Relations 
and  Administration  and  Supervision,  and  83  percent  in  Teaching  and 
Teacher  Autonomy.     School  A  teachers  agreed  on  75  percent  of  the 
items  in  the  Achievement  scale,  71  percent  in  Discipline,  66 
percent  in  Administration  and  Supervision,  59  percent  in  Teaching 
and  Teacher  Autonomy  and  only  52  percent  in  Parent  and  Community 
Relations.     School  B  teachers  showed  a  low  level  of  agreement 
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(66  percent)  on  the  Achievement  scale,  59  percent  in  Teaching  and 
Teacher  Autonomy,  58  percent  in  Parent  and  Community  Relations, 
55  percent  in  Discipline  and  only  36  percent  in  Administration 
and  Supervision. 

The  second  study  involved  doing  a  cluster  analysis  of  the 
responses  to  the  PSQ  by  school  and  in  aggregate.    This  involved 
measuring  the  distance  between  the  responses  of  the  individuals 
to  determine  association.     Clustering  ordinarily  refers  to  homo- 
geneous groups  within  a  sample  or  population.     For  this  discussion, 
cluster  analysis  examined  types  and  compositions  of  groups  at 
various  levels  of  homogeneity.     The  schools  are  discussed  under  two 
separate  topics.  The  first  topic  is  tightest  grouping.    The  second 
involved  the  largest  reasonable  inclusion  of  various  factions  into 
the  largest  and  best  representative  single  grouping  at  some  firm 
level  of  similarity  if  that  is  at  all  possible.     Tightest  group- 
ing, then,  represented  well  defined  factions  whose  orientations 
reflected  strong  agreements  over  the  five  proposed  goals  before 
them.    The  largest  inclusive  grouping,  i.e.  the  best  single  large 
group  that  supplied  negotiated  consensus  among  tighter  subgroups, 
assembled     the  truest  representative  fulcrum  of  opinion  of  the 
optimum  possible  coalition. 

Goal  Importance  Within  The  Tightest  Grouping  in  all  three  Schools, 
A,  B,  and  C 

Among  all  faculty  in  the  three  schools,  three  tight  clusters 
formed.     Only  one  had  any  significance  since  two  small  clusters 
had  too  few  members  to  be  a  serious  grouping.     Consequently,  only 
the  larger  cluster  with  seventeen  members  represented  a  trend  if 
we  mixed  all  three  faculties  together  to  measure  their  likenesses 
or  differences.     This  large  cluster  had  two  well  defined  subsets. 
A  subset  of  eleven  members  combined  into  a  strong  coalition  of 
Schools  B  and  A,  with  School  B  dominating  the  cluster.  Another 
subset  of  seven  members  pulled  together  Schools  C  and  A,  with 
School  C  as  the  dominant  member.    With  each  subset,  the  School  A 
faculty  more  easily  shared  overlapping  characteristics  tightly 
with  School  B  and  independently  could  easily  identify  with  either 
group,  while  School  C  and  School  B  had  faculties  with  polar 
opposite  tendencies. 

Moreover,  the  final  configuration  from  the  two  homogeneous 
subsets  formed  a  large  set  of  17  members.     Relatively,  this  is 
the  largest,  closely  grouped  set  at  a  very  high  and  tight  level 
of  agreement  or  30  percent  of  the  respondents.    Across  all  three 
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schools,  the  largest,  very  tight  group  stressed  discipline  as  the 
foremost  priority.    Without  hesitancy,  this  was  the  highest  goal 
expectation.     Achievement  and  parent/community  relations  were 
valued  the  same  as  paired  priorities  with  second  ranking. 
Administration/supervision  and  teaching/teacher  autonomy  occupied 
the  cellar  as  twins.     Discipline  proiduced  high,  strong  positive 
agreement  among  the  largest  congruent  group,  distributed  evenly 
across  all  three  schools,  among  the  closest  17  faculty  members. 
A  slightly  less,  strong  positive  agreement  influenced  their. paired 
pick  of  achievement  and  parent/community  relations  as  desirable 
second  goal  priorities.    When  this  tightly  knit  seventeen  member 
cluster  acquired  five  more  members  later ,  it  will  lose  precision 
in  selecting  secondary  goals  and  clump  together  the  secondary 
goals  into  a  close  set  of  four  remaining  no-disciplinary  goals. 

The  two  smaller  factions  held  different  priorities.  They 
agreed  less  on  achievement  as  a  top  goal.    But  they  were  strongly 
secure  in  espousing  discipline  and  administration  and  supervision 
as  their  best  picks  for  the  top  goals.     Although  the  three  basic 
clusters  differed  at  the  tightest,  harshest  level  for  agreement,  • 
the  smaller  clusters  were  heavier  on  discipline  and  administration 
than  the  dominant  cluster  but  all  three  shared  strong  orientations 
toward  discipline  as  a  top  concern. 

Goal  Agreement 

At  the  most  inclusive  and  adequately  homogenous  level, 
that  data  produced  four  factions.     Three  were  trivial  and  only 
one  was  sufficiently  large  and  representative  (with  23  members 
across  all  three  schools  or  42  percent) .     Of  the  55  members 
across  all  three  schools,  the  trivial  clusters  captured  six, 
five  and  four  members  respectively.     Their  small  size  at  the 
broadest  inclusive  level  for  sufficiently  homogenous  grouping 
redundantly  reflected  their  trivial  case  status. 

Nevertheless,  the  trivial  cases,  capturing  a  fifth  of  all 
teachers  in  three  different  groups,  emphasized  discipline  and 
administration/supervision  in  one  array,  achievement,  discipline 
and  parent /community  concerns  in  another  and  discipline, 
administration /supervision  aid  teaching  and  teacher  autonomy 
respectively.    These  priorities  failed  to  gain  a  following 
tightly  and  precisely  committed  to  these  preferences.  Neverthe- 
less, all  three  trivial  clustering  highly  praised  discipline 
as  a  goal  and  concurred  on  administation/supervision  as  a  higher 
second  goal  preference  over  achievement  concerns.    The  trivial 
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cases,  considered  as  one  cluster  instead  of  three  separate  small 
groups,  shared  strcmger  intensity  and  conunitments  toward  discipline 
goals  than  the  larger,  more  representative  cluster  of  23  members, 
which  ranked  discipline  as  its  top  goal.    Meaningful  overlapping 
occurred  between  the  trivial  cases  and  the  dominant  representative 
cluster  on  discipline  as  a  top  priority.  ^ 

Goal  Inportance 

Since  the  trivial  cases,  by  their  demographic  size  and 
unrepresentative  inclusions  among  all  schools,  can  be  dismissed, 
the  best  approximation  for  sentiments  and  opinions  is  the 
biggest  cluster  with  23  members;  seven  from  School  A,  seven  from 
School  B  and  nine  from  School  C.    This  distribution  of  members 
from  all  three  schools  is  highly  representative  for  the  school 
as  a  unit  of  input.    Hence,  no  one  school  was  overrepresented  in 
this  largest  possible  agreement  block  at  some  potent  level  of 
homogeneity  before  thinning  cut-down  meaningful  group  thickness. 
This  representative  size  of  school  units  pulled  no  less  than  a 
third  of  all  faculty  members  from  each  school  and  eventually  reached 
forty  two  percent  of  all  teachers.     Size,  blend  and  composition 
across  schools  clearly  marked  this  dominant  cluster  as  the  only 
grouping  of  serious  non-unanimous  opinion  widely  shared  (i.e., 
their  goals  had  representative  diffusion  and  presence  in  all 
schools)  and  as  widely  as  can  be  shared  among  these  faculty  members 
across  all  three  schools  (i.e.,  their  goals  and  optimum  consensus 
across  these  three  school  settings). 

Consequently,  this  group's  preference  represents  the  best 
collective  consensus  about  goal  importance  across  all  three 
settings.     That  preference  stressed  discipline  as  top  priority 
and  parent/community  relations  as  last  priority.    The  remaining 

goals  achievement,  administration/supervision  and  teaching/teacher 

autonomy  carried  equal  weight,  interlocking  status  and  second 

place.    The  interlocking  status  suggests  little  differentiation 
among  the  group's  member  for  anyone  of  these  goals.     The  clustering 
algorithm  also  points  to  strong  importance  among  all  goals  for  this 
group. 

Goal  Ranking 

Similarly,  the  rankings  stayed  within  good  boundaries  for 
retaining  firm  homogeneity  within  a  group.    But  similarities 
occurred  with  different  intensities.    Discipline  had  no  rival. 
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It  was  top  and  alone.    While  the  bottom  goal  is  somewhat  clear, 
it  just  barely  separated  from  the  middle  goals.     In  fact,  its 
razor  thin  separations  in  this  large  group  with  less  than  a 
majority  cautions  for  its  inclusion  within  the  second  cluster. 

This  would  slightly  reorder  rankings.    Discipline  would  be 
on  top.     But  the  second  rank  would  hold  four  goals  with  equal 
weight  and  value.     This  in  turn,  points  to  strong  goal  preferences 
around  the  first  set  of  goals,  inability  to  differentiate  among 
secondary  goals  and  equally  strong  goal  ambivalence  about  goals, 
their  place  across  all  schools  and  their  usefulness  for  discerning 
intended  preferences  or  practical  outcomes. 

Because  there  is  little  precious  hierarchical  arrangement 
of  goals  in  the  second  set,  discipline,  by  default,  inherits 
the  leading  place  as  the  clearest  goal  the  most  representative 
group  across  all  three  schools  can  agree  on.    With  the  exception 
of  placing  parent /community  relations  in  the  cellar,  the  broadest 
inclusive  group  could  not  choose  what  is  more  important  among 
achievement,  administration/supervision  and  teaching/teacher 
autonomy  as  goals.    Partly,  this  pointer  suggests  unsystematic 
treatment  and  marginal  utility  of  these  goals  as  working  maps 
for  small  scale  objectives  and  bigger  building  blocks  for 
intended  outcomes  by  clear  systematic  strivings.     These  second 
set  goals  may  have  a  place  as  big  boundaries  and  guides.  But 
only  discipline  management  really  behaves  as  a  systematic  compass 
to  orient  behavior  among  most  across  all  three  settings. 

Where  achievement,  administration/supervision  or  teaching/ 
teacher  autonomy  have  meaningful  roles,  they  occur  because  of 
special  attention  and  concerted  emphasis  rather  than  any  clear 
cut  shared  value  for  them.     That  attention  or  unrelenting  emphasis 
points  to  patterns  of  leadership  and  support  for  these  goals, 
planted  and  nursed  within  the  discrete  settings  themselves.  Such 
leadership  and  aupport  frameworks  distinguished  when  any  of  these 
schools  seriously  £.ttended  to  these  three  competing  goals  and  for 
what  reasons.     On  their  own  merit,  these  preferences  would  not 
surface  and  influence  true  goals  and  their  successful  achievement 
since  they  required  calculated  management  before  a  hesitant  group 
in  these  schools  actually  chose  them  meaningfully  and  hierarchically. 

Cluster  Analysis  Conclusions 

Across  all  schools,a  meaningful  cluster  with  representative 
membership  did  form.     That  cluster  retained  sufficient  homogeneity 
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to  express  a  cohesive  view.    Internal  cohesion  within  that  cluster 
in  turn,  best  gauged  nonHinanimous  opinions  in  the  largest  possible 
group  across  all  schools*    With  this  proxy  measure  of  what  is  truly 
shared  by  most  faculty  in  these  three  settings,  only  discipline 
surfaced  as  a  strongly  shared  goal  orientation.    Parent /community 
matters  tended  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  goal  preferences.    That  though 
must  be  considered  against  the  much  harder  problem  for  the  most 
representative  faculty  across  schools.    That  problem  is  clearly 
marking  and  emphatically  stressing  equally  valued  and  attractive 
goals  from  the  remaining  list:  achievement;  administration/super- 
vision or  teaching/teacher  autonomy.     This  group  failed  to 
differentiate,  select  and  rank  competing  secondary  goals.  Instead 
they  clumped  together  all  four  remaining  goals  with  marginal 
distances  between  them.     (Only  the  drastic  distance  between  the  top 
and  bottom  facilitated  a  clear  comparison  of  unquestionable  choice 
between  extremes.)    Reluctance  and  hesitance  to  prioritize  compet- 
ing goals  pointed  to  specific  setting  features  precipitating 
selection,  emphasis  and  implementation  of  any  of  the  remaining 
four  goals.    Within  each  setting,  leadership  and  support  patterns 
for  goals  determined  what  goals,  in  this  competing  constellation 
after  discipline,  mattered  and  which  ones  wou^d 'guide  intentional 
outcomes.     Only  setting  features  facilitated  repression  or  expression 
of  valued  but  ambivalent  goals — othfer  than  the  strong  bent  for 
discipline. 

Another  two  tier  goal  selection  pattern  reappeared.  In  the 
first  tier  the  strongly  homogeneous  grouping  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers who  composed  the  nucleus  of  the  dominant  cluster  discipline 

was  the  singular  first  goal  and  achievement  and  parent/community 
relations  were  clumped  secondary  goal  preferences.    Yet,  the  most 
inclusive  level,  with  23  members,  only  discipline  survived  as  a 
shared  consensus  across  schools.     Parent /community  relations 
dropped  to  the  cellar.    Achievement,  in  turn,  gravitated  around 
administration/supervision  and  teaching/teacher  autonomy.    At  the 
widest  level  of  shared  agreement,  the  sufficiently  homogeneous 
cluster  of  23  members,  proportionately  well  distributed  across  all 
three  schools,  split  goals  into  two  constellations:  a  singular 
discipline  emphasis  and  grouping  of  four  remaining  goals — with 
the  possible  separation  of  the  last  goal  from  this  array  since 
its  incremental  distance  drastically  differed  form  the  first  goal, 
the  item  of  highest  consensus.     The  contradictory  secondary  grouping 
displayed  general  ambivalence  toward  all  three  or  four  clumped 
goals  in  the  second  grouping.     This  pointed  to  setting  features 
which  strongly  valued  and  marked,  selected  and  expressed  competing 
priorities  in  some  well  preferred  ranking.    This  choice  would  not 
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be  easy,  the  representative  grouping  across  all  schools  suggests. 
In  fact,  it  is  easier  to  select  and  decide  only  in  medium  clusters 
of  strong  homogeneity  and  lower  membership  density  across  all  three 
schools.    Nevertheless,  every  school  looked  at  alone  ranked  the  five 
goals. These  rankings  then  expressed  strongly  grounded  situational 
emphases.   Only  discipline  superceded  context  as  a  prime  goal  which, 
among  these  teachers,  would  be  first  anyway. 

In  short,  if  all  the  teachers  in  these  three  schools  were 
considered  as  belonging  to  one  big  school,  they  would  be  clear 
about  discipline  as  a  real  important  first  goal.     They  would 
attend  to  parent/community  relations  last.    They  would  split 
hairs  on  what  they  really  wanted  among  the  rest.    Hence,  it  is 
only  the  local  schooj^  contexts  that  produced  meaningful  selection 
and  variation  among  goals  from  a  group  that  shared  only  a  strong 
discipline  bent  in  common.    Through  this  long  circuitous 
cluster  analysis,  it  can  be  suggested  that  the  school  in  which 
you  placed  these  teachers  determined  what  really  was  Important 
and  shared,  largely  because  of  the  specific  characteristics  of 
the  setting.    The  environment  was  shaping  the  unit's  goals,  not 
the  goals  shaping  the  environment  of  the  unit  school.    What  was 
important,  shared  and  stressed  was  a  local,  home-grown  product... 
largely  dependent  on  the  school's  leadership. 

The  Community  and  the  Parents 

AJl  three  principals  differ  in  their  relationship  with  their 
communities.    The  School  A  principal  extends  the  school  program 
into  the  camnunity.    He  is  a  part  of  the  community  and  concerned 
about  its  development  because  he  believes  that  whatever  affects 
the  community  will  affect  the  school.    The  School  C  principal 
isolates  her  school  from  the  community  creating  the  School  C  Family 
which  is  a  substitute  for  the  community.    Within  thts  buffer 
spanning  mechanism,  she  substitutes  the  School  C  Family  values  for 
the  School  C  community's  values.    The  School  B  principal  views  the 
community  from  a  public  relations  aspect,  developing  a  positive 
Image  of  the  school.     As  a  result,  she  did  not  enjoy  the  support 
of  the  community  and  the  family  for  discipline  inside  the  school 
as  did  the  School  A  principal  nor  did  she  develop  a  strong  -internal 
structure  for  dealing  with  discipline  as  did  the  School  C  principal. 
Consequently,  discipline  remained  a  problem  at  the  school. 
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The  School  Family 

The  extended  family  concept  vf  School  A  is  baoed  on  the 
assumption  chat  the  parents  should  be  knowledgeable  about  vihat 
happens  in  school  and  must  be  equl;jjped  to  evaluate  theses  happenings. 
School  C,  on  the  other  hand,  imple/^.ents  art  isolated  family  composed 
of  the  students,  faculty  and  principal  of  School  C  together  with 
the  parents  of  advanced  and  conf orra-lng  students,  designated  to 
affirm  and  uphold  the  values  and  rules  of  the  school,  to  back  up 
the  teachers  and  principal  and  to  participate  along  the  lines  which 
the  latter  develop.    Both  Schools  A  and  C  want  to  acquire  the 
cooperation  of  the  pav.-ents.     School  A  wants  the  guidelines  to  be 
mutually  developed;  School  C  wants  to  create  the  plan.    In  School 
A  parents  are  all  welcome  and  parental  involvement  is  solicited. 
In  School  C  unsolicited  parental  reoperation  is  unwelcome  and 
discouraged.    However,  in  both  sci.ools,  the  principals  function 
as  buff ers  between  their  faculties  and  the  community,  stand  off 
any  confrontations  and  arbitrate  all  conflicts  for  their  teams. 
In  School  A's  community  the  principal  enjoys  widespread  respect 
and  deference;  in  School  C's  community ^  the  parents  are  divided 
and /or  ambivalent.    There  is  some  ambivalence  in  the  School  B 
community  around  the  principal  also.    But,  generally,  except  for 
a  small  core  of  support  centered  around  the  lunchroom  staff  of 
the  school,  the  parents  are  indifferent. 
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Chapter  VIII:    Reflections  and  Interpretations;    What  Does  This 
All  Mean? 

The  high  achieving  black  school  is  an  abashing  anomaly  in  any 
public  school  system  and  not  the  result  of  ordinary  organi- 
zational routines.     In  fact,  it  forces  the  system  to  explain 
the  existence  of  low  achieving  black  schools  and  raises 
questions  about  standard  operating  procedures  and  policies 
which  allow  such  schools  to  operate.     This  study  attempted 
to  answer  two  questions:     CD  What  organizational  factors 
produced  high  achievement  in  reading  and  mathematics  in 
three  predominantly  black  schools  as  reflected  by  the  attain- 
ment of  scores  on  standardized  tests  at  or  above  the  national 
and/or  city  norms  by  a  majority  of  the  student  body  of  the  scliooi? 
and  (2)  What  were  the  differences  between  the  study  schools 
if  any?    Following  will  be  a  brief  statement  of  the  answers 
to  these  questions  and  a  discussion  of  what  we  think  these 
findings  mean. 

The  Setting  for  the  Creation  of  the  Anomaly 

These  anomalies  were  set  in  motion  by  the  following  organi- 
zational factors: 

1.  The  recruitment  and  selection  of  a  moderately  authori- 
tarian principal  who  believed  that  black  poor  students 

.   could  and  would  learn. 

2.  The  willingness  of  this  principal  to  take  the  risk  of 
differing  with  the  system*'s  norm  of  low  achievement 

for  black  poor  schools.     He  or  she  dared  to  be  different 
in  order  to  create  the  anomaly. 

3.  The  mobilization  of  consensus  among  school  and  community 
actors  around  high  achievement  as  the  highest  priority 
goal. 

4.  The  generation  of  a  climate  of  high  expectations  for 
student  achievement  conducive  to  teaching  and  learning. 

5.  The  choice  of  functional  routines,  scenarios  and  pro- 
cesses for  the  achievement  of  this  highest  priority. 

6.  The  willingness  to  disagree  with  superior  officers 
around  the  choices  of  these  routines  and  their 
imp lemen  tat  ion . 
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The  Essential  Functional  Routines 

The  organizational  output  depends  'on  the  routines,  scenarios 
and  processes  in  place  at  the  time.     The  following  seem  to  be 
the  most  important  in  maintaining  the  anomaly  of  a  high  achieving 
predominantly  black  elementary  school. 

1.  The  assumption  of  responsibility  for  all  student  attendance, 
discipline  and  parental  conflict  through  the  publication 

of  processes  to  be  followed  when  violations,  infractions 
confrontations  occur  and  prompt  enforcement  of  same 
with  selective  sanctions, 

2.  The  rigorous  supervision  of  teacher  and  staff  performance 
and  daily  visitations  of  classrooms  and  programs. 

3.  The  consistent  monitoring  of  students'  reading  and 
mathematics  skill  mastery  progress. 

4.  The  use  of  stAff    and  teacher  expertise,  skills,  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  to  conduct  problem  directed 
searches  for  the  resolution  of  school  concerns  and 
dilemmas. 

5.  The  involvement  of  parents  in  some  participatory  and 
meaningful  way  in  the  school's  program. 

6.  The  prompt  evaluation  of  teacher  and  staff  performances 
and  the  provision  of  assistance,  help  and  in-service 
where  necessary;  however,  the  rating  of  performances 

as  unsatisfactory  where  warranted,  including  persuading 
such  teachers  to  transfer  in  spite  of  central  office 
resistance. 

7.  The  establishment  of  the  school's  office  as  the  central 
businesc  command  post  from  which  are  communicated  routines 
which  control  information  and  coordinate  school  activities, 

8.  The  implementation    of  a  horizontal  organization  based 

on  some  kind  of  reading  skill  mastery  grouping  determined 
by  criterion  referenced  tests  with  no  more  than  three 
reading  groups  per  class  within  which  arrangement 
grouping  and  re-grouping  for  mathematics  is  permitted; 
teacher  assignments  are  dictated  by  teacher  expertise 
with  a  particular  kind  of  learner  rather  than  on 
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teacher  desire;  self-contained  classrooms  modified  by 
some  kind  of  nongrading  and  team  teaching  are  the  norm; 
a  reading  clinician  provides  support  for  the  diagnosis 
of  student  problems  related  to  pacing  and  progress; 
and  classroom  structures  are  high  but  moderated  by 
affection  and  consideration. 

9.     The  expansion  of  the  school  day  by  using  prep,  ESEP, 

special  subject,  social  studies  and  science  periods  for 
tutoring  and  small  group  instruction  for  students  who 
need  reinforcement,  re-teaching  and  remediation. 

10.  The  demand  for  the  use  of  materials  which  prove  func- 
tional for  elevating  achievement  when  such  are  not 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  phonics.  Black  History,  Culture  and  Literature 
and  mathema ';ics  word  problems. 

11.  The  denial  of  student  placement  in  EMR  divisions  unless 
all  strategies  for  regular  learning  occur  and  have  been 
exhausted. 

12.  The  refusal  to  accept  system  programs  which  consume 
administration  and  supervision  time  normally  given  to 
the  regular  program. 

What  Are  The  Implications? 

For  many  people  these  findings  probably  seem  simple  and 
direct.     They    may  wonder  why  principals  would  have  to  take  a 
risk  to  create  a  high  achieving  school  and  why  they  would  have 
to  disagree  with  superiors  in  order  to  acquire  functional  materials 
and  establish  functional  routines.    Some  of  these  differences 
result  from  the  negotiation  away  of  principals'  prerogatives 
in  teacher  union  contracts.    Others  result  from  the  system^s 
belief  in  the  inferiority  of  black  people  and  the  inability  of 
these  students  to  learn  in  the  regular  school  program. 

Historically  and  commonly,  decision-making  in  school  systems 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  hierarchical.     Boards  of  education 
set  policy  and  superintendents  determine  programs  and  directives. 
Lower  administrative  echelons  are  infoirmed  and  held  accountable 
for  implementation.    Generally,  teachers  are  involved  through 
their  unions  or  educational  associations  and  parents  and  students 
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are  excluded  from  this  decision-making.    Actually,  the  community 
control  movement  resulted  from  such   exclusion  and  black  parents 
saw  principals  and  teachers  as  the  key  personnel  in  the  educa- 
tional performance -of  their  children.    They  wanted  to  hold 
these  personnel  accountable  and  consequently  sought  the  power 
to  hire  and  fire  them.    The  teachers'  unions  won  this  battle, 
but  the  need  for  the  decentralization  of  authority  remained, 
especially  for  schools  serving  black  poor  populations. 


The  Decentralization  of  Authority 

The  principals  in  this  study  reflect  this  need  and  sought 
to  fill  it  by  exerting  their  own  hierarchical  independence. 
They  were  loosely  coupled  with  central  office,  and  they  decided 
that  they  would  make  the  decisions  about  how  their  schools 
operated.    Within  the  constraints  of  the  administrative  structure 
of  the  Centre  City  School  System  (CCSS) ,  they  were  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  non-promotion  and  censure.     In  effect,  they 
decentralized  the  CCSS  by  flattening  the  decision-making  base 
and  usurping  some  administrative  prerogatives  reserved  for 
their  superiors.    In  exchaage  for  the  loyalty  and  support  of 
their  teachers,  these  principals  assumed  the  responsibility 
fo-**  student  discipline  and  parental  conflict.    They  made  attempts 
to  share  their  influence  and  power  with  parents  and  teachers 
who  worked  with  them  for  goal  achievement,  thereby  generating 
consensus. 

The  routines  which  they  implemented  profoundly  affected 
the  curriculum  designed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  (BPE) . 
For  example,  they  used  materials  rejected  by  the  BPE  because 
these  materials  proved  most  effective  with  their  black  students. 
They  used  teaching  positions  for  functions  no  longer  approved 
by  the  BPE  because  these  functions  were  needed  to  elevate 
achievement  for  their  students.    They  encouraged  parents  to 
protest  system  practices  and  policies  perceived  by  them  as 
unfair  and/or  unjust.     They  emphasized  flexible  time  sequences, 
permitting  teachers  to  use  special  subject,  prep.  ESEP, 
social  studies  and  science  periods  for  reinforcement  and  re- 
teaching  in  defiance  of  BPE  rules  and  union  contracts.  They 
discouraged  teachers  froro  dumping  black  poor  slow  learners 
into  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  CEMR)  classes  until  they  were 
certain  that  such  a  placement  was  educationally  sound.  These 
principals  evaluated  their  teachers  after  rigorously  monitoring 
their  performances  based  on  student  achievement,  growth,  and 
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progress.    When  teachers  failed  to  improve,  the  principals 
urged  them  to  transfer  or  receive  an  unsatisfactory  rating. 
Because  of  the  loyalty,  solidarity  and  consensus  among  the  other 
teachers,  unsatisfactory  teachers  generally  chose  to  leave. 

Hierarchical  independence  was  exhibited  by  both  of  the 
principals  in  the  highest  achieving  study  schools.    This  suggests 
that  principals  need  more  decentralized  authority  in  decision- 
making   over  curriculum  defined  as  everything  which  is  taught, 
how  it  is  taught  and  how  tfils  is  all  managed  and  administered 
in  a  school.    However,  all  principals  do  not  have  the  same 
dedication,  commitment,  skill  and  knowledge.     Since  no  two  schools 
are  alike  either,  no  one  management  scheme  will  fit  all  cases 
and  apply  equally  to  every  situation.    For  example,  the  Super- 
intendent implemented  a  research-based  supervisory  model 
during  SY  1981-1982.    This  program  required  the 
principal  to  make  three  teacher  visits  per  week,  to  make  an 
anecdotal  record  of  each  visit  and  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  teacher  subsequently  in  order  to  improve  'nstruction. 
Moreover,  each  principal  had  to  Implenent  t^e  -iodel*s  training 
program  which  required  teaching  the  mjd.J  giM.dellne;^  to  the 
faculty.    These  guidelines  concerned  ler^^on  ^^lanning,  class- 
room management  and  lesson  presen'^^t.'' .  ii      'i'*i^'.chers  were  to  de- 
monstrate the  model  to  the  principal    "  er  the  training.  Cer- 
tainly some  prin.  need  this  training,  but  such  a  model 
hardly  seers  relev^it) ;  to  one  study  school  where  the  teachers 
have  been  working  ^  ^r^Pth'  .  ior  16  years  and  whose  principal 
knows  each  one  /  OJ.  -snd  wlare  the  achievement  scores  of  a 
majority  of  tho  students  have  exceeded  or  reached  the  norms 
for  at  least  stvpn  years.     If  the  model  is  research-based, 
it  should  have  emerged  from  the  data  provided  by  these  excep- 
tional school  actors.    Here  Is  a  principal  who  has  been  making 
daily  visitations,  now  confined  to  only  three  by  the  school 
system.    Here  are  teachers  who  are  experts  in  classroom  manage- 
ment, lesson  planning  and  presentation  forced  to  consume?,  their 
time  with  a  model  which  may  be  less  effective  than  what  they 
are  already  doing. 

While  the  performances  of  principals  need  to  be  improved 
and  evaluated  on  a  more  consistent  basis  using  student  achieve- 
ment as  one  import^^nt  criterion,  more  study  needs  to  be  made 
of  the  individual  school  units  to  determine  what  kind  of  help 
these  leaders  need.    Where  the  principals  exhibit  sharp  skills 
and  expertise  in  the  elevation  of  achievement  especially  with 
hard-to-teach  populations,  more  decision-making  authority 
should  be  {jjiven  to  them  around  curriculum,  teacher  recruitment 
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and  assignment,  teacher  evaluation  and  transfer  and  parental 
involvement  and  participation.    Additionally,  these  principals 
need  to  be  directly  involved  in  goal  setting  and  planning  for 
other  similar  schools  and  in  the  determination  of  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  organizations,    A  mutuality  of  effort  among  parents, 
administrators,  community,  teachers  and  students  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  set  and  subsequently  achieve  educational  goals 
in  a  coherent  and  orderly  fashion;  therefore,  every  support 
should  be  given  to  principals  seeking  to  build  this  kind  of 
consensus  in  their  school  communities.    Once  these  principals 
and  schools  are  located,  research  units  could  be  placed  in 
them  to  observe,  study  and  analyze  the  routines,  scenarios 
and  processes  employed  to  elevate  achievement  and  Improve 
instruction.    This  would  produce  a  real  research  based  super- 
visory model. 

For  example,  the  Superintendent  implemented  a  mathematics 
monitoring  achievement  program  during  SY  1981-1982.  Students 
were  pretested  and  posttested  on  prearranged  skills.  Between 
testings,  teachers  were  instructed  to  teach  the  designated 
skills.    Such  a  program  had  been  ir  effect  at  two  study  schools 
for  several  years.    A  Teacher  Cc\nc*  project  stressing  learning 
mathematics  skills  was  conducted  .lu  the  third  during  the 
study  year.    Yet,  when  the  Superintendent's  "new"  program  began, 
these  schools  were  involved  in  i:  on  the  most  elementary  level 
as  though  their  programs  had  never  existed.    Moreover,  during 
the  dispute  over  phonics  among  school  board  members  in  SY  1982- 
1983,  little  attention  was  given  the  success  of  one  study  school 
with  its  phonics  program,  and  when  pilot  schools  were  chosen, 
its  history  was  ignored. 

These  observations  seem  to  point  toward  a  tendency  to  hide 
the  high  achieving  black  schools;  to  ignore  their  contributions 
to  teaching  and  learning;  and  to  pretend  that  they  simply  do 
not  exist.    To  admit    their  presence  is  too  embarrassing, 
an  open  admission  that  the  decision  to  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction  for  black  students  is  a  political  decision  and  not 
an  educational  one.     The  fact  is  that  much  is  already  known 
about  how  to  elevate  achievement  In  the  black  poor  learner. 
The  problem  is  that  the  commitment  to  do  so  may  not  be  there. 
Unless  this  commitment_is  accepted,  the  imputation  of  black 
inferiority  will  continue  and  low  achievemenc  will  remain  the 
norm  in  black  schools. 
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Perhaps  the  political  effect  of  the  1982  State  Human 
Relations  Commission's  amendments  to  the  Centre  City  Desegrega- 
tiona  Plan  calling  for  the  improvement  of  instructicin  at  the 
remaining  segregated  black  schools  will  hasten  a  change  in 
the  present  attitude  toward  the  exceptional  high  achieving 
schools.    Somehow,  sometime,  somewhere  better  efforts  must  be 
made  by  school  systems  to  recruit  and  hire  teachers  and  princi- 
pals who  believe  that  black  poor  students  can  and  will  learn. 
Unless  school  actors  have  high  expectations  for  students,  their 
potentials  will  not  be  reached.         n  natter  of  fact  teachers 
who  do  not  believe  that  their  students  can  and  will  learn, 
stop  teaching  them.    Goal  displacement  occurs  and  discipline  replaces 
achievement  as  the  desired  end.    Principals  and  teachers  who 
believe  that  the  students  can  and  will  learn,  look  at  system 
practices  and  policies  for  answers  when  achievement  does  not 
occur  rather  thjn  projecting  these  failures  on  the  victims, 
the  students  and/or  their  parents.     Since  the  principal  must 
mobilize  consensus  among  the  school  actors  and  maintain  high 
expectations,  he  should  have  more  say  about  who  comes  into 
teaching  and  certainly  who  stays  there.    School  board  members 
and  central  office  administrators  should  not  bargain  away  these 
principal's  prerogatives  with  teachers'  unions. 

The  Horizontal  Organization:     Dealing  with  Human  Difference 

Every  school  has  two  kinds  of  organization:     (1)  the 
horizontal  which  is  the  plan  for  placing  children  in  groups 
for  the  reception  of  instruction,  and  (2)  the  vertical  which  Js 
concerned  with  moving  the  students  from  entry  to  exit.  There 
are  several  ways  to  group  students  horizontally.    One  way  is 
the  age--graded  structure  wherein  children  are  placed  into 
grades  according  to  age.    Another  is  placement  according  to 
homogeneous  achievement  as  reflected  by  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests  or  according  to  ability  as  shown  by  intelligence 
tests.     This  is  called  tracking  or  streaming.    A  third  way  is 
to  place  students  according  to  individual  need  by  skill  mastery 
or  deficiency.    A  fourth  way  is  by  random  selection^   In  the 
schools  in  this  study  students  were  placed  in  grades  according 
to  age  and  skill  mastery  in  reading  as  reflected  by  the  Ginn 
360  or  720  Level  Tests.    Students  were  tracked  into  the  Ele- 
mentary Scholars' Program  (ES?)  and  EMR. 


Teachers  in  these  high  achieving  schools  did  not  use 
the  norm  referenced  standardized  tests  for  teaching.  Rather, 
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they  used  the  criterion  referenced  tests  provided  by  the  Ginn 
and  Lippincott  series  in  reading  and  the  Heath  series  in  mathe- 
matics.   They  did  not  judge  their  students*  growth  in  achievement 
by  the  standardized  test.    They  insisted  on  the  mastery  of 
procedural  knowledge  (learning  skills  such  as  how  to  read, 
write,  compute)  .as  well  as  on  propositional  knowledge  (learning 
information  such  as  knowledge  about  the  earth).    The  emphasis, 
however,  was  on  procedural  knowledge.^ 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  a  high  correlation  between  the 
achisvement  Qf  students  in  the  basal  reader  and  the  scores  on  the 
standardized  tests.    In  other  words,  the  criterion  referenced 
reading  level  and  unit  tests  reflected  or  not  the  mastery 
of  the  specified  skills,  but  the  success  of  a  student  at  a 
certain  level  did  not  necessarily  predict  what  the  grade 
equivalent  score  would  be  on  the  standardized  test  in  reading. 
It       not  clear  then  that  what  the  publishers  say  should  be 
taught  in  a  grade  matches  the  grade  equivalent  on  the  standar- 
dized test.     Students  who  harve  strong  skill  mastery  records, 
however,  do  make  higher  scores.     Teachers  believe  this  is  due 
to  reinforcement,  repetition  and  re- teaching.    Moreover,  grouping 
for  reading  is  an  instructional  fundamental  for  handling  the 
extensive  human  variation  that  occurs  among  students  in  learning. 
This  grouping  also  seems  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  mathe- 
matics since  the  only  school  to  use  this  routine  managed 
to  lift  81  percent  of  its  student  body  to  or  above  the  national 
and/or  city  norms.    Since  every  human  being  is  different  and 
since  it  is  fiscally  impossible  to  hire  a  tutor  for  each  student, 
grouping,  small  and  large,  should  be  planned  for  in  school 
schedules. 

Another  routine  utilized  to  account  for  human  variation 
in  learning  and  Implemented  in  these  schools  is  the  inter-room 
transfe  •  of  students  whose  reading  groups  are  unavailable 
in  their  own  grade  placement.    This  is  a  form  cf  the  nongrading 
concept.    It  is  evident  that  teachers  try  to  modify  the  schedul- 
ing of  students  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  human  difference 
in  growth  and  achievement.  What  teachers  in  these  three  schools 
try  to  do  is  to  create  multi-modal,  multi-level  groupings  for 
more  effective  instruction.    Modes  concern  styles  of  learning 
and  levels  refer  to  skill  placement.      Even  more  flexibility 
in  schedaaling  is  attained  through  the  use  of  team  teaching 
which  was  practiced  in  all  three  schools  to  some  extent.  In 
this  routine  teachers  who  specialized  in  certain  areas  or  sub- 
jects could  teach  several  groups  of  students.    These  teachers 
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worked  together  as  a  team  and  shared  inf ort ition,  knowledge 
and  skills.    This  practice  was  exceedingly  beneficial  at  one 
school  in  the  second  grade  and  in  mathematics  in  the  depart- 
mental group.    Attempts  at  another  school  were  less  fruitful. 
Nevertheless,  the  practice  of  departmentalization  needs  more 
investigation.     Its  restriction  on  the  manipulation  of  class 
time  and  usage  precludes  the  expansion  of  the  school  schedule 
to  accommodate  slow  learners.    On  the  other  hand,  it  permits 
the  utilization  of  teacher  subject  matter  expertise  at  a  time 
when  the  elementary  school  curriculum  expands  (Grades  4  and  5). 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  need  to  be  examined  and 
weighed  in  some  future  research. 

In  any  event,  schools  servicing  black  poor  students  should 
provide  a  horizontal  organization  which  allowfj  f  r  large  and 
small  groupings.    Knowledge,  according  to  Olson,  is  defined 
in  terms  of  statements  and  propositions  and  is  communicable 
by  definition.    While  knowledge  may  be  represented  in  abstract 
symbolic  forms  such  as  sentences,  which  because  of  their 
symbolic  structure  can  be. conveyed  through  the  mass  media, 
skills  cannot  be  so  conveyed.    Small  groupings  will  be  necessary 
for  teaching  skills  which  are  located  primarily  in  the  motor 
system  and  are  private.^    The  horizontal  organization  in  all 
three  schools  failed  to  provide  enough  of  these  opportunities. 
Hence,  teachers  and  principals  were  forced  to  create  them.  This 
they  did  by  extending  the  students'  day  past  dismissal,  by 
denial  of  attendance  in  special  subject  classes,  by  using 
teachers'  prep,  ESEP  and  lunch  periods  and  by  sending  students 
who  failed  to  perform  to  the  prfj;Kcipal  for  extended  work  time. 

Teachers  were  tightly  coupled  with  the  principal  in  the 
two  highest  achieving  schools  in  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  re- 
lationship.    They  made  Important  decisions  in  their  classrooms 
around  teacher  use  of  expertise,  student  placement  and  progress, 
curriculum  interventions,  such  as  the  use  of  Lippincott  readers 
and  the  administration  of  Ginn  Level  Tests  to  incoming  transfer 
students.    These  teachers  took  certain  risks  by  violating  their 
union  contract  and  by  usurping  parental  rights.    However,  it 
was  their  very  dependence  on  the  principals  for  support  in 
negotiating  problems  arising  from  these  actions  that  encouraged 
them  to  take  the  risks  in  the  first  place.    The  tendency  of 
the  principals  to  rely  on  teachers  as  resources  for  problem 
solving  in  the  school  gave  them  status  and  made  them  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  administrative  and  supervision  process  further 
tightening  the  coupling. 
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Special  Subjects,  Social  Studies  and  Science 

Language  (words),  music  (notes),  art  (images)  and 
mathematics  (numbera)  are  symbol  systems.      Yet,  hierarchical 
skills  are  organized  In  reading  and  mathematics  but  not  in 
music  and  art.    Since  standardized  teats  are  not  given 
in  these  subjects,     this  is  an  unfortunate  problem  in  the 
study  schools »    Since  teachers  do  not  have  enough  time  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  on  slower  learning  cycles  they 
must  steal  time  from  vocal  and  Instrumental  music,  art, 
drama,  poetry,  dance,  social  studies,  science,  library  and 
physical  education.    Teachers  regret  this  practice  but  see 
no  alternative.     Even  though  principals  and  teachers 
managed  to  produce  very  professional  programs  and  plays 
such  as  "The  Wiz",  '*Grease"  and  "Barnum'*  during  the  school  year, 
teachers  consider  special  subjects,  social  studies  and  science 
less  important  than  reading  and  mathematics.    .Black  and  poor 
students  need  more  school  experiences  in  these  special  subjects; 
and  some  means  of  providing  more  time  in  terms  of  a  longer  school 
day  should  be  studied  and  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to 
increase  attendance. 

It  is  clear  from  research  that  spending  equal  amounts  of 
money  on  children  does  not  provide  an  equality  of  opportunity. 
"Some  pupils  begin  their  schooling  with  more  physical  disabilities 
and  less  psychological  preparation  for  adjus**'*"?  to  the  procedures 
of  formal  education.     If  we  expect  the  re?         of  school  to 
provide  equal  opportunities  in  later  life,     t^r     ceater  schooling 
resources  should  be  given  to  those  who  begii.  disadvantages."^ 
Consequently,  from  an  educational  point  of  view  equalization  would 
require  bringing  all  schools  up  to  a  standard  rather  than  de- 
priving any  school  of  the  resources  necessary  or  for  providing  an 
adequate  educational  program  for  the  students  attending.  It 
means,  further,  that  the  education  of  some  students  would  require 
spending  more  in  order  to  provide  them  equal  educational  opportunity. 


Special  Education 

Special  education  classes  represent  a  tracking  mechanism 
for  students  who  have  special  needs  which  cannot  be  met  in  the 
regular  classroom;  consequently,  these  services  must  be  provided 
in  another  setting.    Unfortunately,  in  two  study  schools,  these 
students  were  isolated  from  the  main  student  body  and  m.r.i.istreaming 
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depended  on  teacher  ingenuity  and  persistence*    We  need  to 
re-think  the  conceptualization  of  special  education,  These 
services  need  to  be  synthesized  with  the  needs  of  students  rather 
than  the  needs  of  the  system,  i,e,  removing  a  discipline  case 
from  a  room*    For  Instance,  any  child  or  every. child  may  need 
special  education  at  one  time  or  another  such  as  tutoring  for 
a  student  having  difficulty  with  geometry. ^    More  flexible  hori- 
zontal organization  will  create  more  chances  for  dealing  with 
these  kinds  of  needs.     Special  Education  needs  to  be  planned 
accordingly. 

Better  diagnostic  testing  Is  required  to  be  certain  that 
students  need  special  education.    Reliance  on  intelligence 
tests  channel  many  deprived  and  disadvantaged  youngsters  into 
these  programs  when  they  really  do  not  belong  there.  Yet, 
the  failure  to  diagnose  early  leads  to  failure  and  frustration 
of  students  and  teachers  alike.    The  return  of  a  position  like 
a  reading  clinician  could  work  toward  the  achievement  of  this 
end.     More  counseling  and  guidance  personnel  at  the  elementary 
school  level  could  help  redirect  school  policy  in  special  educa- 
tion referral  systems  also. 


Black  History,  Literature  and  Culture 

All  three  schools  displayed  pictures  of  black  men  and  women 
who  had  made  major  contributions  to  American  life  on  the  walls 
of  the  school  building,  i.e.,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  George 
Washington  Carver,  and  Frederick  Douglass.    Additionally,  two 
school    stressed  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Black  History, 
Literature  and  Culture  every  day  in  lessons    and  work  materials. 
Black  picture  alphabets  hung  on  the  walls;  pictures  of  black  and 
white  girls  and  boys  illustrated  posters  and  bulletin  boards. 
Library  books  about  black  people  and  black  life  were  abundant. 
Black  music  and  black  art  were  taught.    Students  were  surrounded 
by  this  culture  and  life 


Teaching  and  Classrouin  Management 

Most  black  students  fail  to  reach  much  less  exceed  the 
national  and/or  city  noons  in  reading  and  mathematics  on  the 
standardized  achievement  tests.     Certainly,  learning  to  master 
reading  and  mathcm^itljs  skills  is  not  quality  education;  yet, 
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quality  education,  whatever  it  ls»  can  not  be  attained  unloes 
the  students  can  read,  write  and  computet    A  school  muflt  first 
meet  these  prerequisites,  hopefully  in  the  early  grades.  Nor 
do  scores  on  standardized  achievement  tests  necessnrily  reflect 
a  quality  education  when  they  are  at  or  above  the  norms;  yet, 
most  parents  and  educators  judge  schools  and  educational  oppor- 
tunites  by  them. 

While  we  believe  that  norm  referenced  tests  are  culturally 
biased  and  based  on  Angl  ocentrlc  norms,  w6  found  predominantly 
black  elementary  schools  where  a  majority  of  the  students  were 
scoring  at  or  above  the  norms.    Me  wanted  to  know  why  and  how  thl*? 
anomaly  occurred.    Since  the  number  system  Is  less  dependent 
on  longuage  cultural  effects,  students  in  these  schools  scored 
higher  in  mathematics  than  In  reading.    However,  some  teachers 
felt  that  the  mathematics  scores  were  not  true  scores  since 
the  standardized  test  used  did  not  include  such  experiences 
to  any  extent.    Teachers  in  the  three  study  schools  did  not 
use  the  standardized  tests  for  instructional  purposes.  Although 
there  was  a  mini-testing  experiment  in  the  public  schools 
during  the  study  year  to  improve  test  taking  skills,  not  many 
of  the  study  school  teachers  participated.    These  teachers  used 
the  criterion  referenced  level  and  unit  tests  for  determining 
their  students'  placement,  progress  and  pace.    Group  assignments 
in  cXnsM  rosters  were  determined  by  these  tests  as  was  promotion. 
For  mnthematics,  the  textbook  chapter  tests  provided  the  same 
information.     In  the  kindergartens,  teachers  had  extensive  lists 
of  skills,  which  had  to  be  mastered  before  the  reading  series 
could  begin.     But  even  the  use  of  criterion  referenced  tests 
did  not  completely  erase  the  effects  of  the  African-American 
culture. 

To  combat  the  heavy  cultural  bias  of  the  reading  texts, 
teachers  in  the  study  schools  relied  on  repetition,  reinforcement, 
re-teaching,  rote  and  drill  to  overcome  the  disability.  Where 
concepts  were  too  difficult  or  alien,  teachers  simply  increased 
the  amount  of  time  spent  teaching  them.     In  two  schools  a  variety 
of  activities  had  been  accumulated  for  each  skill,  so  that 
any  student  could  repeat  any  activity    several  times  to  achieve 
mastery*    There  was  a  fira  belief  among  the  teachers  of  the 
highest  achieving  schools  that  a  strong  phonics  background  and 
word  attack/analysis  skill  foundation  was  essential  for  black  poor 
students  whose  language  was  basically  Black  English  and  that  a 
reading  series  which  provided  these  skills  was  vital.    In  faci:, 
one  twenty-seven  year  veteran,  acknowledged  having  served  on 
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several  reading  textbook  committcos  where  teachers  were  urged 
by  central  office  personnel  to  choose  texts  other  than  those 
the  teachers  wanted  because  of  certain  benefits  offered  the  school 
district       the  publisher. 

TcachuiTs  generally  kept  X^t  ^on  plans  and  taught  their  lessons 
as  outlined  in  the  teachers'  guide  to  the  reading  and  mathematics 
series.    Students  were  taken  through  all  skills  whether  or  not 
mastery  has  been  attained.    Very  little  pretesting  occurred 
to  determine  whether  or  not  level  or  unit  skipping  should  be 
permitted.     In  the  two  highest  achieving  schools,  special  treat- 
ment was  given  advanced  readers.    In  one,  a  special  series  was 
used;  in  the  other  a  variety  of  enrichment  supplementary  materials 
was  used.     In  both  of  these  schools,  more  instructional  time  was 
given  to  the  slow  learners.    In  one  school  there  was  an  Early 
Learning  Skills  Division  for  the  placement  of  kindergarten  students 
who  had  failed  to  master  skills  sufficiently  well  to  begin  the 
formal  first  grade.    Only  in  one  school  was  there  an  enrichment 
program  for  advanced  math  students. 

Scheduling  of  reading  and  math  classes  posed  a  problem  for 
the  Title  I  remediation  teachers.    Reading  was  usually  taught 
in  the  morning  and  mathematics  in  the  afternoon  in  all  schools 
except  one  where  there  was  departmentalization.     Under  such  a 
schedule  in  schools  where  the  Title  I  program  is  half  day  in 
the  morning,  student,  often  missed  their  regular  reading  and  were 
forced  to  make  it  up  during  special  subject  time.    Only  in 
one  school  was  their  a  close  relationship  between  the  Title  I 
curriculun  and  the  regular  reading  program.    In  this  school 
the  Title  I  teacher  also  served  as  an  ex-officio  reading  clinician , 
diagnosing  students  and  assessing  level  and  unit  placements 
of  transfer  students.    The  same  problem  occurred  in  Title  I 
mathematics  programs. 

Interestingly,  in  two  schools  the  assignment  of  teachers 
to  the  accelerated  achievement  level  classes  was  rotated  among 
the  teachers  in  that  particular  grade  from  year  to  year. 
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However,  in  the  school  where  achievement  was  highest  over  the 
five  year  period  from  1975  through  1980,  assignments  were 
permanent  except  in  the  second  grade.     In  the  lowest  achieving 
study  school,  assignments  were  negotiated  among  the  teachers 
and  constant  arguments  arose  during  the  school  year  about  the 
assignment  of  transfer  in  students.     In  this  school  the  lowest 
achieving  classes  were  assigned  to  the  least  experienced  teachers'. 

These  practices  point  toward  the  need  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  permanent  assignments  so  that  yearly  struggles 
to  avoid  the  'Ming-a-lings*' ,  as  one  teacher  labeled  the  unwanted 
students,  does  not  happen.     Teachers  sould  then  be  trained 
to  develop  the  expertise  to  teach  a  certain  type  of  learner  and 
students  would  feel  wanted  by  the  teachers  to  whom  they  are 
assigned*     Furthermore,  students  whose  standardized  test  scores 
exceed  their  reading  and  mathematics  placements  could  be  pretested 
for  the  next  level.     Special  treatment  programs  need  analysis 
to  avoid  neglect  of  the  ^average  learner,  and  Title  I  scheduling 
needs  more  study. 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  study  schools  felt 
that  they  were  able  to  accomplish  high  achievement  in  reading 
and  mathematics  because  their  discipline  problems  were  minimal 
and  the  principal  gave  them  unlimited  support  in  that  area. 
Without  the  assumption  of  this  responsibility,  these  teachers 
would  have  displaced  high  achievement  with  discipline  as  a 
high  priority  goal.     Consequently,  instead  of  directing  their 
energies,  talents  and  skills  toward  the  elevation  of  achievement 
they  would  have  worked  for  an  improvement  in  discipline.  These 
teachers  did  not  depend  on  parents  to  help  them  to  teach  the 
children  skill  mastery  in  reading' and  mathematics.     In  fact, 
they  considered  the  parents  extremely  handicapped  in  doing  so.  ^ 
Even  in  the  one  school  where  parents  were  encouraged  to  monitor 
teacher  performance,  the  teachers  felt  that  the  parents  had 
abdicated  their  parental  obligations  to  the  principal. 

In  one  school  teachers  were  more  occupied  with  disciplinary 
problems  than  instruction.     In  this  school,  the  teachers  tried 
to  work  out  an  alliance  with  parents  to  assist  them  in  handling 
the  difficult  cases.      The  chronic  behavior  problems  in  this 
school  further  depleted  the  precious  time  available  for  instruction 
and  totally  consumed  opportunities  for  extending  the  school  day 
for  students  who  were  on  a  slow  learning  cycle.     The  data  seem 
clear  on  this  point.     In  black  poor  schools  the  principal  must 
be  aggressive  in  developing  a  system  for  dealing  with  discipline. 
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He/she  must  take  responsibility  for  the  management:  of  these 
problems  and  create  more  Lime  for  direct  instruction.  Addi- 
tionally, this  action  generates  loyalty  among  the  teachers  and 
a  spirit  of  group  solidarity  which  leads  toward  consensus  around 
high  achievement  as  a  group  goal. 

The  data  are  not  clear  around  high  structure  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  high  achievement.     Since  the  school  which  had  the 
longest  and  most  consistent  record  of  high  achievement  was 
highly  structured  one  can  speculate  that  high  structure  moderated 
by  affection  and  consideration  is  probably  the  best  mode  over 
all  for  black  poor  students.     But,  more  research  needs  to  be 
conducted  on  this  relationship.     For  high  structure  may~resuit 
in  consistent  performance  over  time  since  the  environment  is 
more  controlled;  yet,  flexible  structure  may  result  in  the 
highest  achievement  at  any  given  time  since  it  permits  more 
creativity.    Wliat  is  definite,  however,  is  that  loose  structure 
can  not  produce  high  achievement  in  the  black  poor  school.  This 
speaks  forcefully  to  the  establishment  of  a  strict  discipline 
program  firmly  enforced  in  the  black  poor  school  in  a  considerate 
manner  and  demands  a  rigorous  monitoring  of  teacher  performance 
for  compliance  with  the  specified  routines. 


Parent  and  Community  Relationships . 

Only  in  one  school  was  the  relationship  of  the  principal 
and  the  parents  a  reciprocal  relationship.     In  the  other  two 
schools,  parents  were  clients  who  were  expected  to  give  the 
school  support  in  exchange  for  the  ediication  of  their  children. 
In  one  of  these,  the  role  of  parents  was  very  limited  and 
proscribed.     In  the  Other,  parents  were  expected  to  help  teachers 
with  their  discipline  problems.     In  all  three  schools  the  roles 
of  parents  were  dictated  by  the  school  principals,  but  in  one 
school  that  role  was  expansive,  instructional  and  participatory. 

The  highest  achieving  school  during  SY  1979-1980  had  the 
most  involved  parent  participation  program.     Parents  were 
actually  encouraged  to  sit  in  classes,  observe  and  monitor 
teacher  performance  and  student  learning.     The  principal  was 
a  social  activist  actually  sought  after  by  the  community  for 
leadership  in  certain  social  and  political  areas.    He  served 
as  a  father  figure  for  many  of  these  families  and  in  many  cases 
parents  surrendered  their  parental  rights  to  him  unqualif iably . 
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This  benefit  of  coniraunity  cohesion  coupled  with  the  loyalty, 
solidarity  and  consensus  among  his  faculty  around  high  achieve-^ 
ment  a^»  the  highest  priority  goal  served  to  provide  a  foundation 
for  the  execution  of  an  interesting  form  of  hierarchical 
independence  which  earned  the  principal  the  disapproval  of  central 
office  staff  who  called  him  a  "loner"  "not  a  team  player", 
"independent,"  and  "radical."    This  evaluation  of  his  principal- 
ship  prevented  his  consideration  for  promotion  until  his  school 
became  a  subject  of  this  study. 

The  highest  achieving  school  over  the  five  year  period 
-SY  1975-76  to  1979-1980  failed  to  develop  the' kind  of  community  * 
cohesion    which  characterized  the  former  school.     Some  parents 
disliked  the  high  structure  and  formal  dress  code  established 
in  the  ^-^v^hool;  others  failed  to  control  the  behavior  of  their 
children  in  and  out  of  school  and  protested  the  principal's 
handling  of  discipline  from  time  to  time.    Parents  desiring 
a  more  flexible  arrangement  sent  their  children  to  private, 
parochial  and  other  public  schools.     In  a  few  cases,  these 
students  actually  transferred  into  lower  achieving  schools. 
In  one  a  student  was  recommend  for  Special  Education 
although  the  student  was  attending  a  private  school;  conse- 
quently, the  parent  returned  his  child  to  the  study  school. 
To  combat  this  division  in  the  community,  the  principal  formed 
the  School  Family  which  was  composed  of  the  school  actors,  the 
students  and  the  parents  of  the  advanced  readers.     These  parents 
served  as  buffers  between  the  school  and  the  opposing  group. 

In  the  third  school  parents  played  the  traditional  PTA 
role  participating  through  this  organization.  Cluster  Parent 
representatives.  The  Title  I  and  Headscart  parent  groups. 
Teachers  individually  sought  out  parents  for  disciplinary  support, 
but,  generally  parental  involvement  consisted  of  a  small  core 
of  lunchroom  aides  organized  around  the  lunchroom  manager. 
During  the  1981  elections,  this  group  attempted  to  mobilize 
community  support  for  the  candidate  opposing  the  incumbent 
school  board  member  for  re-election.     Their  dismal  failure 
revealed  the  extent  of  their  representation  of  the  actual 
parents  of  the  school  district.    Without  community  and  parent 
solidarity,  lacking  loyalty  and  consensus  among  the  faculty, 
encumbered  by  beliefs  in  teacher  professionalism,  collegia? lity 
and.  specialization,  the  principal  was  rightly  coupled  with 
central  office  for  direction,  supervision  and  support. 
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The  data  show  a  need  for  the  mobilization  of  consensus 
among  parents  around  high  achievement  as  the  highest  priority 
goal.     Additionally,  some  effort  must  be  made  to  incorporate 
them  into  some  participatory  scheme  around  the  school's  program. 
The  best  situation  is    one  of  cohesion;  where  this  is  impossible 
the  recruitment  of  a  majority  of  the  parents  and  community 
is  basic.    When  schools  fail  in  their  basic  task  of  instruction, 
the  parents  pick  up  the  burden  and  bear  the  brunt.     In  one 
study  school,  the  data  seem  to  indicate  that  whatever  learning 
occurred  there  during  the  study  year  was  more  the  result  of 
parental  and  home  influence  than  school  effects. 


What  Were  The  Differences  Between  The  Schools? 

The  following  statements  describe  the  differences  between 
the  study  schools  during  SY  1979-1980 

1.  The  highest  achieving  school  for  the  study  year 
treated  parents  as  equals  in  a  partnership;  the 
other  two  treated  them  as  clients  who  owed  support 
in  exchange  for  the  education  of  the  students.  In 
the  former  parents  could  monitor  teacher  performance, 
bring  their  observations  to  the  principal  and  demand 
redress.     In  one  of  the  other  two,  parents'  roles 
were  prescribed  the  principal;  In  the  remaining, 
their  roles  were  defined  by  teachers. 

2.  In  the  two  highest  achieving  schools  which  were  more 
alike,  there  was  a  mid-range  consensus  among  the 
school  actors  around  high:  achievement  as  the  highest 
priority  goal;  in  the  other  there  was  low  consensus 
around  this  goal.     On  other  scales  there  was  more 
consensus  in  the  two  more  alike  schools  than  in  the 
third  where  there  was  a  difference  In  the  conduct 
and  views  of  new  and  veteran^  teachers. 

3.  In  the  two  highest  achieving  study  schools    the  prin- 
cipals were  authoritarian  although  the  degree  differed. 
In  the  third,  the  principal  was  guided  by  collegiality 
and  specialization  and  was  firmly  based  on  teacher- 
professionalism  and  the  adherence  to  standards. 

4.  The  two  highest  achieving  schools  were  loosely  coupled 
with  central  office.     Both  principals  were  viewed  as 
"renegades,''  "non-team  players",  "uncooperative"  and 
"loners."    The  third  principal  was  tightly  coupled 
with  central  office  running  her  school  as  best  she 
knew  how  by  the  rules. 
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5.  In  the  two  highest  achieving  study  schools,  the 
principals  assumed  the  responsibility  for  student 
discipline  and  parental  conflict  generating  loyalty 
among  their  teachers  through  the  sense  of  obligation 
engendered  by  the  action.     In  the  third,  an  undercover 
war  was  created    by  the  principal's  failure  to  assume 
this  reponsibility ,  generally  led  by  veteran  teachers. 

6.  In  the  two  highest  achieving  study  schools,  the 
principals  monitored  student  progress  and  pacing, 
supervised  teacher  performance  consistently  and 
evaluated  teachers  promptly.     In  the  third,  the 
principal  relied  on  her  supervisory  specialist  for 
assistance  in  evaluation  and  in-service  and  on 
external  sources  for  supervJ.sion.     In  the  two  highest 
achieving  schools,  the  principals  persuaded  unsatis- 
factory personnel  to  transfer  under  the  threat  of 
the  receipt  of  an  unsatisfactory  rating  rather  than 
undergo  the  long,  tortuous,  red-tape  process  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Federation  of  Teachers 
In  the  third,  the  principal  was  proscribed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  FOT  official  on  her  faculty  and  forced 

to  submit  to  that  process. 

7.  In  the  same  manner,  the  third  principal  was  constrained 
from  using  prep,  special  subject,  social  studies, 
science  and  ESEP  periods  for  tutoring,  remediation, 
reinforcement  and  re-teaching. 

8.  This  third  school  had  a  higher  faculty  and  student 
mobility  and  student  absenteeism  rate,  a  lower  student 
population,  a  larger  number  of  extra  programs,  more 
loosely  structured  classrooms,  fewer  poo*'  students 
and  a  new  principal  compared  to  the  other  two  schools. 
Because  of  its  higher  SES,  investigators  thought  the 
achievement  would  be  higher  as  an  effect.  This 
proved  not  to  be  the  case.     In  fact,  the  data  show 
a  school  in  transition. 

9.  The  office  of  the  two  highest  achieving  schools  were 
highly  centralized  characterized  by  a  business-like 
atmosphere.     The  third  school's,  office  had  more  of 
a  central  social  meeting  place  aura.     It  housed  a 
soda  pop  machine  inside  the  principal's  office  through 
which  teachers  and  staff  treked  for  purchases.  Un- 
attended student  disciplinary  referrals  often  played 
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with  messengers  or  student  passers-by  until  the  clerk 
noticed  their  behavior,  and  visitors  often  failed  to 
notify  the  principal  that  they  were  in  the  school. 

10.  The  principals  of  the  two  highest  achieving  schools 
spent  a  great  deal  of  their  work  time  interacting  with 
students;  the  third  principal  spent  her  time  with  her 
own  faculty  and  staff  and  staff  from  central  office 
and  the  local  university    regarding  the  extra  programs 
housed  in  her  school. 

11.  Teachers  at  this  third  school  spent  more  time  on 
discipline  problems  in  their  classrooms  than  did  the 
teachers  in  the  two  highest  achieving  schools.  They 
were  less  cooperative  with  each  other  and  more  informal 
in  their  own  behavior. 

12.  Only  in  this  third  school  did  teachers  fail  to  teach 
reading  and  mathematics  every  day,  and  only  here  did 
teachers  interrupt  each  other's  classes  with  consistent 
regularity  for  trivial  reasons. 


What  Should  Be  Done  Now? 

Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education  need  to  consider 
several  policy  and/or  administrative  changes  in  order  to  test 
what  will  create  and  maintain  high  achieving  schools  for  the 
black  and  poor  students. 

1.  Designate  student  achievement  as  one  of  the  most 
important  criteria  on  which  teacher  and  principal 
performance  will  be  judged. 

2.  Lengthen  the  school  day  in  schools  where  the  popu- 
lation demands  reinforcement,  repetition  and  reteaching, 
pay  staff  accordingly  and  improve  student  attendance. 

3.  Require  evidence  that  teachers  can  teach  reading 
and  mathematics  before  hr'ring  or  that  principals 
provide  proof  of  this  ability  during  the  probationary 
period  using  student  achievement  as  the  basic  cri- 
terion in  cases  where  probationary  teachers  receive 
satisfactory  marks  or  better. 
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4.  Provide  probationary  periods  for  principals  and 
decentralize  more  authority  at  the  building  level 

for  veterans  but  monitor  these  principals'  performances 
In  elevating  achievement. 

5.  Place  research  teams  In  schools  which  are  high 
achieving  In  hopes  of  Increasing  our  knowledge  base. 

6.  Recruit  and  hire  more  teachers  and  principals  who 
believe  that  black  and  poor  students  can  learn; 
make  this  a  requirement  for  working  In  black  poor 
schools. 


7.  Monitor  more  stringently  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  textbooks  and  educational  materials  for  cultural 
bias  and  selected  emphases  for  deviant  populations 
such  as  phonics,  linguistics,  word  problems  and  ethnic 
history  and  culture. 

8.  Monitor  the  proliferation  of  programs  In  schools 
which  service  black  and  poor  student  populations. 
Where  these  programs  are  desirable,  principals  should 
be  given  assistant  principals  to  deal  with  their 
administration  and  supervision. 

Notes: 

Barbara  A.  Slzemore.    The  Superintendent's  120  Day  Report 
(Board  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  8,  1974), 
pp.  29-31. 

2.    David  R.  Olson.  "Waht  Is  Worth  Knowing?"    School  Review, 
Vol.  82,  No.  1,  November,  1973),  p.  35. 


3.  Ibid,  p.  39. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  34. 

5.  Laurence  lannacone.  "Problems  of  Financing  Inner  City 
Schools,"  (HEW,  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
Contract  //  OEC-0-71-2718,  Ohio  State  University,  Research 
Foundation,  August,  1971),  p.  11. 
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